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AMERICAN  EDITION 
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'Swing  Girl  Family' 
Height :  7£  inches 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

161267 


Established  1868 


A  superb  Sheraton  satinwood  bowfrontcd  commode  delicately  decorated 
with  painted  floral  sprays  and  groups  of  musical  trophies. 
Width  5  ft.  4  in.  Height  2  ft.  11 ',  in.  Depth  2  ft.  2  in. 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  queen  mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LIMITED 

Clutter  Work*  of  m 


A  Chinese  small  red  lacquer  display  cabinet. 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD:  A.D.  1736-95. 
Height:  21 A  inches.   Width:  16  inches. 

128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 

in 


3Y    APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE    WORKS   OF  ART 
TO    H.M.    THE    KING    OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


A  standing  figure  in  gilt  bronze,  probably  representing 

Maitreya,  the  Coming  Buddha. 
Nepalese,  17th  Century.  Height  2 1  J  inches. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London ,  W .  i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  40  1  S 
Telegrams:  'Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 


CHARLES  HOWARD  ANTIQUES  LTD. 


159  Sloane  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

(Sloane  4914) 


A  superb  Chippendale  Mahogany 
tip-up  Tripod  Table  with  spindle 
gallery  tray  top,  and  finely  carved 
stem,  legs  and  feet.  Circa  1765. 
With  original  Patination. 


FOR    FINE    ENGLISH    PERIOD   FURNITURE   AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
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17th  Century  Silver 

This  I£  pint  chocolate  pot  is  of  exceptional  capacity  for  its  period. 
The  Hall  marks  on  the  body,  cover  and  cap  piece  are  well  defined 
and  in  good  state.  The  whole  piece  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Made  by  S.  Dell,  London,  in  1691.  Weight  18.00  oz.  gross. 

AS  PREY    &    COMPANY    LIMITED  •   16  5-16  9    NEW    BOND    STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.I 


v 


D.  M  Is  P 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


MANHEIM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'" Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'"  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


Staffordshire  cottage  of  unusual 
shape,  in  a  rare  hyacinth  blue,  dec- 
orated with  multi-coloured  flowers. 
Height  5A  inches. 


ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  COTTAGES  Circa  1820 

Rockingham  castle,  white,  decorated  with  green 
moss  and  gilding.  Height  7  inches. 


Rockingham  cottage  with  detach- 
able base,  decorated  with  large  ap- 
plied flowers  of  many  lovely  shades. 
Height  5j  inches. 


M  aim  &F1  Ltd 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


English  mid- 1 8th-century  tapestry 
in  style  of  Joshua  Morris 
8  ft.  3  in.  X  5  ft.  6  in. 


120*  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l. 

GROsvenor  2770 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO 

H  M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

JEWELLERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

JEWELLERS 


Established  1780. 


A  SPLENDID  GEORGE  II  SOUP  TUREEN  AND  COVER 

14^  inches  wide  Date  1744 

Weight  268  ounces  By  James  Shruder 

The  Ram's  Head  incorporated  in  the  design  is  taken  jrom  the  Leigh  Crest 


*  Valuations  for  Insurance,  Probate  and  Family  Division. 


I  iew  of  St.  George's,  Grenada 
British  West  Indies 
by 

CAPTAIN  H.  A.  TURNER 
1851 

Canvas  17  j  X  23 inches 


The  Battle  of  the  Saints,  1 782 

by  THOMAS  LI  NY.  Signed  an.l  dated  1782. 

Canvas  30  /  17.1  inches.  Kngraved. 


FRANK 


PARK   HOUSE,   RUTLAND  GATE 


Telephone  :  K 


EXHIBITIONS 


EARLY   ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS 

also  a  separate  selection 
priced  at  TEN  GUINEAS  and  under 
suitable  for 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


Catalogues  available 


...  m 


S  A  B  I  N 


Much  Wcnlork  Priory  Ruins.  1802 

bj  PA1  L  SANDB^i  .  Et.A. 

Watercolour  Drawing.   12|      20 j  inches. 


KNIGHTSBK I  DGE,   LONDON,  S.W.7 


)14  and  9989 
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Bow-fronted 
Secretaire  Bookcase 
of  unusually  fine  quality 

3'  g"  wide  y'  g"  high 


Valuations 
for  Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE  &  GO  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
LONDON  Wi 

TEL:  EL'S  7000 
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Fine  Old  Sarabend  rug  from  Persia 


Many  lovely  old  nigs  may  be 
discovered  by  browsing  around 
the  Perez  showrooms  in  London, 
Glasgow,  Bristol  and  Frinton, 
or  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Utrecht,  Arnhem,  Hilversum 
and  s'Gravenhage  in  Holland. 


VISITORS  WELCOMED 


The  House  of  Perez 

famous  for  fine  Carpets 
162-168   BROMPTON    ROAD,   LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephones  :   KENsington  9878  and  9774 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  II  LARGE  SILVER  CANDLESTICKS 
BY  EDWARD  WAKELIN,  LONDON  1756 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1 806-1957 


Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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Ml 


Pont  St.  Denis,  Paris,  188 2.      A.  LEBOURG 


Canvas  14  X  26  inches 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31  BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XII! 


A  fine  early  19th  century 
mahogany  partners'  pedestal  desk 
with  four  cupboards  enclosing 
drawers  -  original  brasses  and  leather 
top  -  of  an  excellent  faded  colour. 
71  inches  wide,  41  inches  deep. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


The  General  Trading  Company  (Mayfair)  Ltd. 


l-f,  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)  IV 1.     Grosvcnor  5762 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Prattique.  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased  10  purchase  old  fireplaces  and 
fireplace  furnishings  of  all  types 

A  selection  from 
our  stock  of  18th-century  Fenders 
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WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


4ft 

M. 


An  exceptionally  fine  and  important  model  of  a  Horse  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  in 
unglazed  white  pottery.  The  saddle  cloth  is  covered  with  unfired  red  pigment. 

Height  19^  inches. 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON  WHITEHALL  1173 


LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A. 


Siberian  Jade  ink-pot  with  red,  green  and  yellow  gold  acanthus 
leaf  mounts  fixed  on  three  legs  to  a  gold-mounted  jade  tray. 
Bearing  the  initials  of  the  chief  workmaster  Henrik  Wigstrom. 
Height  4A  inches. 

Reproduced  on  plate  149  in 
The  Art  of  Carl  Faberge  by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman 
[Faber  &  Faber). 


Superbly  chased  Louis  XVI  Snuff-box  in  four- 
coloured  n<ild>  l>\  Melcliior-Rciu;  Barn'.  Pans  1  -Jin. 
inches  x  2^  inches  x  i|  inches 


BERNARD 


JOHN  SINGLETON  COI'l  I  V,  K . A . 
(1737-181  f) 

Canv.is  50  X  40  inches 


21    RYDER  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 


O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


A.  RENOIR  Daiiseuse  Espagnole  Canvas  16  X  i2f  inches 

From  the  Collection  of  M.  Georges  Vi.ui 
Sale  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  March  1907,  Cat.  No.  71. 


FRENCH  MASTERS 

19th  and  20th  Century 


Tessiers 


LTD 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 


A  GEORGE  III  SILVER  TEA  AND  COFFEE  SERVICE 

WITH  ENGRAVI.l)  I  )K< '.ORATION 


The  Coffee  Pot  by  Stephen  Adonis 
London.  1800 


The  Caddy  by  William  Plummer 
London,  i  787 


The  Tray  by  Crouch  and 
Hannam,  London,  1790 


The  Three-Picee  Teasel  by 
John  Tines, 
London,  1804  .",  <> 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 


Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London 


Telephone:  May  fair  04 5H 

XIX 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


OLD  ENGLISH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


A  very  important  pair  of  early  Worcester 
Vases  and  Covers,  scale  blue  ground  and 
finely  painted  with  exotic  birds.  Dr.  Wall 
period.  Circa  1770. 
Height  overall:  16  inches. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO  JEWELLERS  ^  LTD 


Established  over  a  century 


Jfinc  <©lt>  (English. 
Antique  Sillier 


A  Fine  old  Salver  14  inches, 
shell  and  scroll,  flat  chased. 
Date  London  1738. 
Weight  48  ounces. 
Maker  George  Hindmarsh. 
Price  upon  application. 

A  Fine  old  Salver  1 1  inches, 
shell  and  scroll,  flat  chased. 
Date  London  1722. 
Weight  26  ounces. 
Maker  George  Hindmarsh. 
Price  upon  application. 


Telephone : 
Blacklnars  1038 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Telegrams : 
'PEARL  Manchester' 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


FRANCOIS  DE  QUESNOY 


VAN  DYCK 


A  pair  of  Terracotta  Figures  by 
J.  Michael  Rysbrack,  height  i  ft.  9*  in. 

Rysbrack,  born  in  Antwerp  1694- 1770,  came  to  London  1720  where  he  later  became 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  Sculptors  and  evidence  of  his  work  can  be  seen  in  the 
cupola  room  at  Kensington  Palace  and  at  Stourhead.  lie  was  also  closely  associated 
with  Horace  Walpole  who  described  him  as  one  of  the  best  Sculptors  of  that  period. 


TELEPHONE   HYDE  PARK   04  44 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY.  LONDON 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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Mar  cell  us  Laroon 
i 679-1 772 


A  particularly  charming 
painting  by  this  interesting  artist. 
Signed  and  dated  173  1. 


8 


8 


Ronald  a.  lee 

ORMELEY  LODGE, 
HAM  COMMON,  SURREY 

Kingston  3609 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    #•   1=  O  R.      BOOKS  4-  f 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Cerrard  5660  (20  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


CHARLES 
WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l 

Pair  of  Exceptionally  Large  fled  Anchor 

(marked)  Chelsea  Dishes  of  silver  pattern, 
painted  Butterflies,  Flatt  ers,  etr.  13|  inches. 
Mint  Condition.     From  Lord  Melhuen's 
Collection. 

Established  1889        Phone:  Welbeck  8664 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mars' 


MALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


Telephone;  Mayfalr  4527  and  6738-9 


Cablegrams:  Mallettscm,  London 


A  very  important  early  George  II  mahogany  armchair  on  cabriole 
legs  carved  with  lions'  masks,  terminating  in  claw  and  ball  feet, 
with  fluted  undcrframc  and  arms  carved  with  acanthus  leaf 
ornament.  This  chair  is  of  outstanding  quality.     Circa  1735. 

Height  of  back  3  ft.  3  in.  Width  of  seat  2  ft.  7  in. 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE, 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248  LONDON  W.C.2  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


Pair  of  Fine  Antique 
Silver  Candelabra  and 
Candlesticks  en  suite. 
Date  1764.  Made  by 
Ebenezer  Coker  of  London. 


LE  NOVE  (Venice)  PORCELAIN  c.  1765 
Cf.:  A.  Lane,  Italian  Porcelain,  pi.  30A   Height  5  in. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

11,  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  KENsington  5272 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA  LTD) 

26c- 267  Lulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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Cables  &  Telegrams  : 
REMAR,  BRIGHT<  >\ 


TREVOR  -  ANTIQUES 


15  Ship  Street,  Brighton  I,  Sussex 


Telephone  : 
BRIGHTON  26712 


Length  4  ft.  3  in. 


LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  PORCELAIN  AND  FURNITURE 


ephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


tmfreb  WUtamsi  (Antiques) 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

38    SOUTH  STREET, 


jfine  Ctgljteentlj 


BRISTOL 

Shepherd  and  Shepherdes 

c.  ins. 

CHELSEA 

Bowl,  'flaming  tortoise' 
kakiemon  design,  c.  1752, 


CHELSEA 

Attractive  fruit-decoratec 
Dishes.  Red  anchor  marl 
c.  1756. 


WORCESTER 

Pair  of  Japan  pattern  va: 
blue  scale  ground. 
Square  marks,  c.  1765. 

Beautiful  bell-shaped  Ta 
floral  panels  on  a  fine 
Apple  Green  Ground,  c. 


BOW 

Pair  of  Plates.  Oriental 
in  colours,  c.  1755. 

Rare  double-lipped 
two-handled  sauceboat. 


COLOU 


mtfteb  Williams!  (antique*) 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

VST  BOURNE,  SUSSEX 

p  Sc  porcelain 


MEISSEN 

leintze  decorated  cups 
and  saucers,  c.  1740. 

nt  bottle,  girl  holding 
pug  dog.  c.  1750. 

Important  'chinoiserie' 
nature  teapot,  c.  1730. 

Early  rare  scent  bottle, 
ries'  in  raised  gold  and 
t  enamels,  by  Hunger. 

c.  1715. 


MEISSEN 

tter-coolers,  strawberry 
lopped  covers,  c.  1745. 

HOCHST 

overed  Bowl  'Teniers' 
igures  in  puce  camieu. 
d  wheel  mark.  c.  1755. 


SEVRES 

Pair  of  Biscuit  figures, 
'pate  tendre'.  c.  1760. 

CHANTILLY 

cup,  kakiemon  design, 
ed  horn  mark.  c.  1745. 

St.  CLOUD 

ox,  reclining  shepherd, 
silver  gilt  mounts  with 
arge  mark.  c.  1732-38. 

BOURG-LA-REINE 

cup,  incised  BR  mark. 

c.  ins. 


MENNECY 

"  large  cups  and  saucers, 
>ed  DV  marks,  c.  1755. 

SEVRES 

active  Tray,  'bleu  celeste 
painted  panel  of  exotic 
>y  Aloncle.  Dated  1760. 


.EQUEST 


XHIth  Century  FRENCH 
Figure  of  ST.  MICHAEL 
2  3  inches  high 


Jlarp  Pellus 

Member  B.A.D.A.  Lt.l. 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE 
HUNGERFORD 
BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


One  of  a  PAIR  of  half-circle  Side  tables 
painted  in  cream  and  gold  on  a  dark  green 
background.  50  in.  wide,  23  in.  deep  and 
32  in.  high. 


L.  LOEWENTHAL 

Member  of  B.A.D.A. 

4  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Whitehall  1781 

18th-CENTURY  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


Mary  Fox -Linton 

SHOPPING  SERVICE 

will  advise  you 

shop  with  you 

or  shop  for  you 


31    CADOGAN   SQ-LONDON   W.i-SLO:  4038 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  & 
CROWN  JEWELLERS 


CAKE  BASKET 
Length  i  j±  inches 
Date  George  II  1 749 

Makers :  Peter  Archambo 
Peter  Meure 

Engraved  with  the  Arms  of  Lascelles 
impaling  Col  man  Jor  Edwin 
Lascelles,  Lord  Harewood  who 
married  in  1770  Jane,  Daughter 
oj  William  Colman. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly    THE   GOLDSMITHS   &  SILVERSMITHS   COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET   •   LONDON   •   W.l        TELEPHONE    REGENT  3021 


THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 


©lb  Betoter 


(CHARLES  CAS/MIR)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealer's  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel :  Kensington  7370 


A  remarkably  fine  pair  of  Pricket  Candlesticks 
Circa  1780.  Height  3  ft.  5  in. 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  FINE  SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 
BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  d'aRT  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBH 

FOUNDED  I77O 

25  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  museum  1268 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  CAL  3038 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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BEAUCHAMP 

GALLERIES 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

OLD  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN. 
ENAMELS.  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

A  pair  oj  Worcester  commode-shaped  jardinieres,  the  panels 
panned  in  1  olours  with  figures  and  buildings  in  rivt  r  landscapes 
within  gilt  trellis-pattern  surrounds,  ca.  1810. 

8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5716 

XXX 


Louis  XV  oval  gold  Box,  with  'en  plein  '  enamelled  panels 
of  blue  and  green  flowers.     Circa  1750. 


Examples  from  our  Collection  of  Fine  Snuff-boxes 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  Ihitish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


Picric- Auguste  Renoir 
'Nature  Morte' 


Canvas  cj£  X  151  inches 
Painted  c.  1905 


Telephone: 
Mayfair  2250 


30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Cables: 
Drawings,  London 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 

Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Fine  Early  19th  Century  Mahogany  Dining  Table.  Good  Colour,  original  brass  castors.  8  ft.  4  in.    4  ft.  2  in.  ext.  to  12  ft.  8  in. 
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IIOI  VI I  S 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 


ANTIQUE  SILVER  by  PAUL  STORR 

A  Pair  of  Fine  Silver  Jugs,  Stands  and  Lamps.  From  the  collection  of  His  Grace  the  7th  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

London  Hallmark  1806.  Height  overall  11  inches. 


Guide  to 
Marks  of  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Silver  Plate 

from 
Mid  te'^Cenrury 

the  Year  1954 
•nd 

Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 

1741  I860 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALLMARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


(Our  Only  Address) 


Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  1396 


4 


A  Rare  Chinese  Celadon  Vase,  each  side  of  the 
octagonal  body  bearing  sunken  panels  showing 
Taoist  Immortals  in  iron  red  biscuit  relief. 
Ming  Dynasty.  10  inches  high. 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 


Tel.  23223 


408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
BRADFORD  3 


Est.  1903 


(Members  of  Tlie  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lttl.) 


(  'hippendale  mahogany  breaUfront  library  bookcase,  of  fine 
proportions ;  old  mellow  colour  and  original  patination  ;  8  feet. 


Chinese  Mandarin 
FINE  ART  RESTORATIONS 


We  are  specialists  in  repairing,  cleaning  and 
restoring  works  of  art,  ceramics,  enamels, 
brasses,  bronzes,  ormolu,  iades,  Derby  Spa, 
ivories,  furniture  and  oil  paintings. 

Our  skilled  artists  and  craftsmen  can  construct  and 
replace  missing  parts  in  keeping  with  the  original. 

We  assure  you  of  a  prompt,  personal  and  courteous  service. 


Philip  &  Bernard 

DOMBEY 


Grosvenor  3585  v  9,  Shepherd  Market,  London,  W.I 
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Putting.  Hounds  in  cover 


.  Way 


Full  Cry 


The  Death 


FOX  HUNTING 

A  fine  set  of  four  watercolours  bv 

SAMUEL  HOWITT  (1765-1822) 

Size  n^X  17  inches 
From  the  collection  of  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bt. 


LEGER  GALLERIES 


J.  LEGER   &  SON) 


13     OLD     BOND     STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 


HYDE    PARK  2679 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


XXXV 


One  of  a  pair  of  heavy  Bronze  Cannon,  Dutch,  c  .620.  Ornamented  w.th  circular 
rings  of  acanthus  leaves  and  pointed  scrolls  in  relief,  in  colour  emerald  green.  The 
hum  are  incised  with  Persian  and  Chinese  writing.  The  carriages  are  modern.  These 
cannon  were  captured  near  Pekin  durina  the  Boxer  Rebellion  .900-0.  In  the  Germans 
and  shipped  to  the  Army  Museum,  Munich,  where  they  were  until  purchased  and 
brouoht  to  England.  Length  10  it.  2  in. 


Many  complete  finely-carved  rooms  are  available,  e.g.  Henry  VIII  linenfold,  seventeenth-century  oak,  Georgian  (bolection  oak  or  pine 
T*ZZ7^L  Historical  armour,  severa.  Refectory  tables  -  up  to  1 8  feet  in  length,  etc.,  of  which  informal  may  be  obtamed  fro, 

M.  ADAMS-ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone :  Knightsbridge  9058 
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CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD. 


Reginald  L.  Harrington 


Cables: 

CHRISANT,  LONDON 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
Interior  Decoration 

1 20  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.i 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Frank  C.  Thrush 


Telephones : 

GROsvenor  1785,  1784  &  5270 


4m 


1 


Kid 


3 


i 


I 


'  J  J  1  i\\\v 


1 


7op     Pair  Silver  Salvers  by  Edward  Jay,  London  1789.  8  in.  diam.  24  oz. 
Silver  Tray  by  William  Bell,  London  1822.  11  X  8|  in.  26^  oz. 


Centre     Set  of  4  Silver  Candlesticks  by  Jonathan  Alleine,  London  1 771 .  11  in.  high,  104  oz. 

Bottom      Pair  Antique  Sheffield  Wme  Coolers,  circa  1810.  9!  in.  higb. 

Antique  Sheffield  Tray,  circa  1800.  18  X  13!  in. 

Fine  Antique  Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate  from  our  collection  at: 

104  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED  1866 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Henry  VIII  silver-gilt 
Apostle  spoon. 
St.  Thomas. 
London  1527. 
Makers  mark  fringed 
letter  S. 


Very  fine  Hepplewhite  mahogany  kidney  shaped 
writing  table,  with  three  drawers.  Height  2  ft.  6  in. 
Maximum  width  4  ft.  Maximum  depth  1  ft.  8  in. 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE    tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-964 


ROFFE  &  RAPHAEL  in  succession  to 

THE  VIGO  ART  GALLERIES 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd.) 
Specialists  in  ANTIQUE,  ORIENTAL  and  EUROPEAN  CARPETS  and  RUGS,  TAPESTRIES  and  EMBROIDERIES 


A  fine  antique  Ghiordes  family  prayer  carpet  in  muted  colourings 
with  niches  in  soft  red,  green  and  blue.   Si:e  12  ft.  3  in.  X  6  ft. 


Telephone:  REGENT  49S'         6a  VigO  Street,  Regent   Street,  Londoil,  W.l  Telegrams:  rianlerif,  Piccy,  London 
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MONKEY  TRICKS  by  HENRY  G.  SCHLESINGER,  [85  ; 

Canvas  size  37  x  29  inches  (94  ■  74  cms).  Framed  size  43  ■  36  inches  (109  x  91  cms) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke   Street,   St.  James's,   and    1/3   Ryder   Street,    London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWl'lC.  I'lCCV,  LONDON 

XXXIX 


MEMBERS  OE  THE  B.A.D.A.  LTD. 


phone: 

MANSION  HOUSE  2  I  6o 


ESTABLISHED  I  79O 


Fine  Coffee  Set 

Coffee  Pot  GEORGE  II  1756 
by  AYME  VIDEAU 

Tumbler  Cup  GEORGE  III 
1763  by  J.  PAYNE 

Brandy  Saucepan  GEORGE  II 
1738  by  W.JUSTUS 

Price  £300 

12-inch  Salver  GEORGE  II 
1753  by  W.  PEASTON 

Price  £97. 1  os. 


153 


cables:  landawata 
fen,  london 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6   DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.. 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Saies  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  fji-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  j  547-8 


VALUATIONS  FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 


ON  THE  LOIRE  by  P.  D.  TR(  )l  I LEEBERT 

Cam  as  24  J  •  20  inc  hes  (62  <  52  cms).  Framed  30     26  inches  I  7(1     (»(>  cms) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established   1870  Members  of  I  lie  liritisli  Antique  Dealers    Association  Lid. 

43a   Duke   Street,   St.  James's   and    1/3   Ryder   Street,   London,  S.W.i 

Telephone  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  At/dress:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 


Each  Week  Denys  Sutton  contributes  a  penetrating  article  on 
current  trends  in  the  Art  World.  Exhibitions,  art  sales,  price  trends 
and  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  art  connoisseur  are  critically 
discussed  .  .  .  Each  month  on  the  last  Wednesday,  Denys 
Sutton  contributes  a  further  article  and  discusses  and  comments  upon 
the  past  month's  happenings  in  the  Sales  Rooms  .  .  .  Each  day 
the  financial  times  serves  the  wide  interests  of  the  business  man.  In 
its  columns  are  to  be  found  all  the  important  news  of  the  business 
world.  Together  with  the  contributions  on  industrial  developments, 
public  affairs  and  commercial  news,  special  articles  devoted  to  the  non- 
professional interests  of  the  business  man  are  also  regularly  published. 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


THE    FINANCIAL  TIMES 
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72    COLEMAN    STREET    •  LONDON 


E.C.2. 


TG«.FCI« 
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An  important  mid  18lh  Century 
finely  Carved  Pinewood  Chimneypiece 
in  perfect  condition. 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  ...  6'  7' 

TOTAL  HEIGHT   ....  5'  2' 

OVERALL  WIDTH     ...  4'  6' 

OVERALL  HEIGHT    .    .    .  3'  1 1 ' 


We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during 
this  period  we  have  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  Antique 
Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our  stock  we  have  a  fine  selection 
of  old  English  furniture  and  specialize  in  period  Mantel- 
pieces and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative  iron 
work  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


T.      CROWTHER     &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  CTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S .  W .  6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY  LONDON 

Please  Note     We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Branch:  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3         KEN  7388 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


Telephone 
3724 


A  Fine  early  George  II  Soup  Tureen  and  Cover,  1736,  by  Benjamin  Godfrey. 
Weight  ill  ounces.  Diameter  across  handles  12  inches. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  1 


Established : 
1790 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 

A  x  r  1  ()  r  E  S 
F  U  R  N  I  T  U  R  E 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  R  Y 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPET  S 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 

B  U  I  L  D  I  N  G 
ELEC  TR 1CA  L  IVOR  KS 
DEC  O RA  T IONS 
HEATING 
VALUATIONS 


A  very  line  faded  mahogany  break-front  Sheraton 
sideboard.  5  ft.  10  in.  wide.  2  ft.  5  in.  deep.  Circa  1790. 

A  beautiful  pair  of  Regency  bronze  and  ormolu 
two-light  candlesticks.  Height  \4h  inches.  Circa  1X10. 

A  Georgian  mahogany  mirror  frame,  surmounted  by 
Prince  of  Wales  feathers.  Original  plate.  Circa  1770. 
Height  38  inches.  Width  20  inches. 
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A  pair  of  fine  paintings 


THE  MYSTIC  MARRIAGE  OF 
SAINT  CATHERINE 

and 

THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD  IN  GLORY 

by 

GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  PITTONI 

( [687  - 1767) 

30      19?  inches 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd 


ESTABLISHED  1808 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET. 
LONDON.  W.l 


MAYfair  2457 


10   CLARE  STREET 
BRISTOL 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Established  over  half  a  century 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Rare,  large  size  William  111  Tankard  and 
Cover.  Irish.  Dublin  1696.  Height  8  inches. 


Onr  varied  stock  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 


LONDON 

43   Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57lh  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


London  Showroom  one  minute  from  tlte  British  Museum 


We  are  pleased  to  announee  the  opening  of 
our  new  store  in  New  York  at  104  East  57th 
Street,  as  from  the  beginning  of  February. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

announce   that   as   from  December  30th,  1957, 
their  HEAD  OFFICE  will  be  transferred  to  larger 
and  more  convenient  premises  at  : 


25  CHE 


L    PLACE,    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  KNIghtsbridge  0646-8 


ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  and  SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS    HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

Cables:  GANDITE  LONDON  Telegrams:  GANDITE  LONDON  S.W.7 

Packing  Warehouse :  77  Agincourt  Road,  London  N.W.3 


'Happy  and  kttmfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  &\Whitc  him  packee  me 
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A  RARE  SET  OF  FOUR 

; 

important  Adam  mahogany  armchairs 

in  the  French  taste 

iter 


\  rare  York  tankard  and  cover  by  W  illiam  Mascall, 
dated  1666.  Weight  22  ounces.  5.1  inches  high. 


Our  stock  includes  a 
tine  collection  of  small  antique 
collector's  pieces  eminently  suitable 
for  Christmas  gifts. 


DELIEB  ANTIQUES  LTD. 
STRONG  ROOM  NO.  29 
LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS 
CHANCERY  LANE  WC2 
TEL :    CHANCERY  4947 


®\)t  <©lb  JWetaltraft  g>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIM1R,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


An  e  xtremely  tine  example  of  a  17th  Century  brass  chandelier. 
Height  26  inches.  Extreme  width  40  inches. 


Large  slock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir,  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 
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A  Pair  of  TORCHERES,  attributed  to 
William  Masters,  Cabinet  Maker  at  the 
Golden  Fleece,  Coventry  Street,  Piccadilly, 
1746-53. 

The  wood,  of  chestnut  colour,  is  from  either 
Pterocarous  Macrocarpus  or  P.  Marsupium; 
the  use  of  this  very  hard  wood  explains  the 
beautiful  condition  of  the  Torcheres  and  the  fine 
quality  and  delicacy  of  the  turning  of  the  spindles. 


From  the  Collection  of  the  Rt 
Lord  Tredegar. 


{Eeleufume:  &loane  2461 


On  Sale  Now  K 

The  Connoisseur 
YEAR  BOOK 

Tin-  i  >)  c8  edition  ol  this  famous  Year  Book  ofters  exceptional 
value.  The  contents  include  important  and  original  articles 
of  lasting  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Art  and  Antiques. 

Contents  include: 

Robert  Adam  at  Saltram  •  Arlington  Court  •  Bel  lotto's  Warsaw 
Cranbury — in  a  mantle  of  seclusion  •  English  Church  Roofs 
The  Model  Soldier  •  The  Gates  of  Buckingham  Palace 

Gunston  Hall,  Virginia  •  English  Pottery  Collecting 
Domcnico  Dupra's  Royal  Portraits  •  The  Powder  Horn 
Churches  and  Candlelight  •  Robert  Adam's  Craftsmen 

Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Plants  in  Chelsea  Porcelain 
No.  12  Hyde  Park  Gardens  •  The  Art  of  Bernard  Leach 
Lesser  Known  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters,  etc.,  etc. 

Superbly  illustrated,  many  plates  in  lull  colour,  cloth  bound. 

25s.  od. 

Order  through  any  good  bookseller 
By  post  price  27/-  ($5.00)  from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 

Published  hv  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


H.  E.  BACKER  LTD. 

22   CULROSS   STREET,   LONDON,  W.i 

Tel.  :  Mayfair  0242 

Continental  Porcelain    Portrait  Miniatures    Works  of  Art 


^li:illllllllllllMJi:!lll!:MIIIIIIIIIIIIII!lli:ii!!lilli!!lllliill',llll|||||IIMillHlllllllllilllll!!ll!lil!niinillL 


I  BADEN-BADEN  I 

I  (Black  Forest)  § 

BRENNER'S  PARK  HOTEL 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


Only  ONE  application  of 

W  Y  K  A  M  O  L 

is   required   for  the   permanent   eradication  of  wood-boring 
insects  from  antique  furniture,  joinery  and  structural  timbers. 
Write  for  full  information  to  : 

RICHARDSON    &    STARLING  LIMITED 

Specialists  in  the  eradication  of  Woodworm  and  Dry  Rot. 
 DEPT.  K         HYDE  STREET  WINCHESTER  


WARE  GALLERIES 

PICTURE   and  PORCELAIN 

RESTORATION 


226  Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W.io 

Telephone:  Flaxman  7303 


1 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ln 


I* 

a 


TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY,  WORCS 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 


Early  18th  Century  Walnut  Bureau. 
<  )riginal  colour  and  having  finely 
figured  fronts. 
Length  3  ft.  Depth  1  ft.  7',  in. 
Height  3  ft.  5  in. 


ALSO  AT 

1 29-1  31    PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel)  Telephone  2509 

51  PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 

Telephone  28016 

SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT  AT  EACH  SHOWROOM 
FOR 

INTERIOR  DECORATION,  PANELLING 
ETC. 


A  Collection  of  Sixty  early  Paintings  of 
ENGLISH  SPORTING  LIFE  &  COUNTRY  SCENES 
December  4  -  January  5,  1958 


CRANE  KALMAN 
GALLERY 

178  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.3 

Tel:  Kni  7566  Telegr:  Kal,L;al  London 

Daily  10-7.    Sats.  10-5 
and  at  35  South  King  Street,  Manchester  2 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SOWS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    ROND    STREET,  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Ob  jets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•fa  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


Mini 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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Established  1879 


G«  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


(From  South  Audley  Stree 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  MA  Yfair  3884  and  3885 


A  fine  George  II  Mahogany  Serpentine  Commode  with  finely 
carved  canted  corners  and  bracket  feet,  original  locks  and 
brass-work.  Almost  a  companion  to  the  pair  shown  in  R.  W. 
Symonds'  book  'Furniture  Making  in  the  17th  and  18th  Century1. 
See  pp.  106-7  and  fiRs-  159ml^o. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4. 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House.) 

Wanted:  Chess  Sets  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Ross  McBride, 
P.O.  233,  Hermosa  Beach,  California. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R.. 
Monomark  House,  London,  VV.C.i. 

ORIENTAL  Carpets,  rugs,  tapestries  skilfully  restored  by  craftsmen  at 
very  economical  cost.  Yakoubian  Bros.  Ltd.,  (Est.  1907 1,  7  Milk  Street, 
Cheapside,  E.C.2.  Mon.  7255. 

The  minimum  charge  for  an  advertisement  in  The  Connoisseur  Register 
is  now  S2. 00. 

Bust  portrait  by  VANDYCK.  Box  No.:  7069. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  would  sell  paintings;  Charles  II  tankard; 
Georgian  silver;  Sevres;  silver  mounted  1 6th  Century  ivory  tankards; 
Chinese  carpet,  etc.  Box  No.:  7070. 

WANTED:  Old,  non-humorous,  legal  prints,  etchings,  engravings  of 
trial,  judges,  courtrooms.  Write  Hyder.  1609  Oil  &  Gas  Building.  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  AYA  ML'RIEL  AS  TOR 
PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE  otherwise  known  as  ALICE  BOUVERIE 
(formerly  Princess  Obolensky,  Mrs.  Raimund  von  Hofmannsthal,  Mrs. 
Philip  Harding)  of  219  East  61  Street  New  York  21,  New  York  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America  feme  sole  died  on  the  19th  July  1956  in  New 
York  aforesaid.  All  persons  having  knowledge  of  any  assets  belonging  to 
the  above  named  deceased  are  asked  to  communicate  with  Bankers 
Trustee  and  Executor  Company  Limited  of  26  Old  Broad  Street, 
London  E.C.2  the  Attorney  Administrators  of  the  said  deceased. 

Lady  selling  important  pictures  including  Birkett-Foster,  Claude. 
Dou,  Gainsborough.  Russell-Flint.  Sickert,  Titian.  French,  Dutch. 
English.  "Sir  Thomas  Beecham  in  his  Studio".  Prepared  sacrifice  but 
fair  offers.  Box  No.:  7071. 


Miniatures  painted  or  originals  restored.  John  Collier.  Box  N< 


7072. 


Linden  Collection  St.  Louis  red  and  green  snake  paperweight.  Mag- 
nificent Paul  Storr  sauceboats.  FOR  SALE.  Box  No.:  7073. 

Register  advertisements  are  S2.00 for  15  words  [minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSI'lTR,  2  I 
EAST  57//;  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Number, 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  he  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,     Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


CASA  d'ARTE 

SELECTED  PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  FLEMISH  AND 


ITALIAN  MASTERS.  XVIIIth  CENTURY  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAIN,  SILVER  AND  JEWELLERY 

24  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN  (ITALY) 


p.  h.  <.n  1  \n 

MB. A. DA.  Ltd. 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURSTY  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON.  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 
12  Victoria  Parade.  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

OAK  FURNITURE  AYRSHIRE 
EXPORTERS 
Trade  enquiries  invited 


G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


Galston  314 


PADDINGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd 


98.  Crawford  Street. 

w.i . 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins.  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 
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Pair  of  George  III  Silver  3-light  Candelabra  with  a  pair  of  George  III  Candlesticks  en  suite.  Made  in  Sheffield,  1814-15, 
maker  Samuel  Young  &  Co.  Candelabra  height  19  inches,  width  16  inches.  Candlesticks'  height  12  inches. 


Left 

Antique  Irish  Silver  Dish 
Ring  and  Pot-pourri 
pierced  silver  Cover  with 
bowl  in  teak  wood.  Dish 
Ring  made  in  Dublin, 
circa  1750.  Maker  Robert 
Calderwood.  Cover  not 
Marked.  Height 
including  Bowl  and 
Cover  8£  inches. 
Diameter  lOf  inches. 

These  Rings  when  in  use 
in  Ireland  contained 
either  Fruit  or  cooked 
Potatoes  and  were  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  table. 


Right 

A  very  rare  Black  Wedg- 
wood Bust  of  George 
Washington,  First  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Stamped 
Wedgwood. 
Height  18}  inches. 
Circa  1800. 
In  line  preservation. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  arc  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

CIGARETTE  MANUFACTURERS 
AB OATH  TOBACCO  CO.  ITO 


The  House  of  ^TE  (XPI^ESS.    2IO  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.I 
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70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  Rntish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:    HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)      Telephone  :  Oxford  4197 


T 


?  B 


Set  of  French  gilt  Settee  and  two  Armchairs  covered  in  fine  Aubusson  Tapestry. 

Early  19th  Century 

FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


Panel 


HOMEWARD  BOUND 
by 

H.  J.  BODDINGTON  (1811  1865) 


25  ■  33s  inches 


OMELL 

GALLERIES 

22  BURY  STREET, 
ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

Trafalgar  4274 


Fine  oil  paintings  by 
British  and  Continental 
19th  century  artists 
always  on  view. 
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George  I  Waiter,  by  Paul  Lamerie, 
London  1724.  I  I  oz.  7  dwt. 


Founded 
A.D.  1777 


J.  PARKES 

1    BURLINGTON    GARDENS,    LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone: 
Hyde  Park  0852 


GALERIE  PERSANE 


PARIS 

Specialists  in 
ANTIQUE  and  MODERN 
CARPETS 
ORIENT   ■  CHINA 
AUBUSSON  SAVONNERIE 


A  fine  Aubusson  carpet,  designs  and 
beige  flowers  on  a  coral  red  background. 
Size  6  ft.  3  in.  x  6  ft.  7  in.  ( 1  m.  90  >  2  m.) 


i32,Bd.  Haussmann,  PARIS  8e.  Tel:  LABorde  27 


39 


Lucas  van  Valckenborch  (1530-1597)  signed  and  dated  1564 

STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  XII  1956/57 
ready  shortly 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
%vo,  cloth.    Price:  £2.10. 

{Volumes  IV  to  XI  covering  1948-56,  are 
also  available  at  £2 .  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,    ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  Ss.per  annum  post  free. 


published  by 


sole  agents 


Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr. ,  Munich  25 
ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.\ 
{Mus  1 165) 
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DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •       RENAISSANCE       ■       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STHEET 
NEW  YOEK  21,  IN.Y. 


Sixth  Edition 

MASTAF 

NATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
OF 

THE  U.S.  ART  &  ANTIQUE  TRADE 

ART  MUSEUMS  of  the  U.S.A.,  CANADA,  MEXICO, 
BELGIUM,  THE  BRITISH  ISLES,  FRANCE,  ITALY, 
THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  SWITZERLAND 

ART  AND  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  and  Kindred  Trades— 
48  classifications:  Americana,  Arms  and  Armors,  Auctioneers, 
China,   Coins    and    Medals,    Gifts,    Interior  Decorators, 
Paintings  (classified),  Tapestries,  Silver,  etc. 

AUCTION  PRICES  for  Paintings  1953-56  ($1,000  and  over) 

Price  $17.50    By  mail  only.  Payment  with  order. 

MASTAI  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
21   East  57th  Street,  New  York  22 


'On  the  Battlefield' 
PHILIP  WOUWERMAN  (1614-1668) 

Panel,  36  X  25\  inehes 


from  the  Distinguished  Collection  of 

GIORGIO  CESARANO 

duller  in  del  I  a  Torre 
BERGAMO,  ITAL1 


LXI 


CAILLEUX 

136  FAUBOURG  SAEYT-HONORE,  PARIS  (8e) 

Announces  an  Exhibition 

HUBERT  ROBERT  & 
LOUIS  MOREAU 

For  the  150th  anniversary  of  their  deaths.  November  26  -  December  20 
Illustrated  Catalogues  on  request:  10  shillings 


Jhan  Dufy 


PARIS  ARTISTIQUE 

MODERN   FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

17  Rue  Maubeuge,  PARIS  Tel:  TRUdaine  15-54 
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Figure  of  a  lady,  glazed  pottery  T'ang  Dynasty. 


C.  T.  LOO  &  CIE 

48  rue  de  Courcelles         Succr.  Franck  Caro 

PARIS  NEW  YORK 

Phone:  CARnot  53-15  41  E.  57th  Street 


PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  inC 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities  of  a  block- 
long  four-story  building,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  other  art 
and  literary  property  at  auction. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  informa- 
tion regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will  be 
sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge— on  request. 

//  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on 
Parke-Berxet  procedures,  rates  and  other  per- 
tinent information  are  available  through  corre- 
spondence. Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 

Arthur  Swann  -  Louis  J.  Marion,  Vice-Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 
980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 


Lxra 


QUEEN    ANNE    TALL  BOY 

made  in  England,  circa  1710. 
Beautifully-figured  walnut  vary- 
ing from  light  to  dark.  Delicate 
inlays,  original  hardware.  6'  9" 
tall,  3'  4"  wide,  V  10£"  deep. 


409  ROYAL  STREET  •  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUlane  0846 


KNOEDLER 

Established  i  846 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


GERICAULT 

V  Ordonnance 
18I  X  22  inches 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 


NEW  YORK 

14  EAST  £7th  STREET 


PARIS 

22  rue  des  Capucines 
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Wolf  Mankowitz  &  R.  G.  Haggar 

have  produced  an  encyclopedia  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  collectors. 


The  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
'is  admirably  calculated',  says  The  Connoisseur,  'to  appeal  to  many 
readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  co-authors  have,  by  their  past 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  English  ceramics,  already  established 
themselves  as  leading  authorities  in  this  particular  field;  and  a  desirable 
combination  of  knowledge  allied  to  a  high  degree  of  literary  ability, 
has  enabled  them  to  produce  a  work  fully  justifying  the  claim  to  be 
concise  and  at  the  same  time  authoritative'.  To  this,  the  Pottery  Gazette 
adds:  'One  of  the  most  useful  (and  the  most  attractive)  books  we  have 
seen';  and  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser:  'Will  no  doubt  become  the 
standard  work  ot  reference  throughout  the  English  speaking  world'. 

It  is  Illustrated  with  24  magnificent  plates  in  full  colour,  160  pages 
of  monochrome  photographs  and  hundreds  of  line  drawings  of  marks. 
There  is  a  unique  double-spread  of  embossed  marks  and  an  embossed 
title  page.  Endpapers  in  full  colour.  Size:  crown  4to,  500  pages. 

Just  Published  $17-50 


HA  WTHORN  BOOKS,  INC. 

jo,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


TWO  GREAT  RAEBURN  PORTRAITS 
Exhibited  at  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  1876.    Recorded  in  '  Raeburn '  by  Armstrong  and  Greig 


James  Skene  a  great 
friend  of  Raeburn 
and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  also  a  well- 
known  writer  and 
biographer. 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Skene 
of  Rubislaw 

Canvas  size 
jo    ■    2$  inc  hes 
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Saint  Esteban  &  Saint  Magdalena 
by 

PERE  VALL 
SPANISH,  Circa  1400 
35  x  26  inches 
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Louis  VI  boulle*  desk,  formerly  in  the  Lord 
y  collection,  is  mojtnted  with  ormolu  and 
en  opened  reveals  a  rosewood  interior.  It  is 
ited  bya  LouisXV  gilded  chair 
et 
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JOHN  MICHAEL  WRIGHT 

c.i  623  -  f.1700 


Born  in  Scotland  in  the  early  17th  Century,  John  Michael 
Wright  became  an  artist  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  originality.  His 
work  has  been  confused  with  that 
of  his  better  known  contemporaries, 
Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  with  which  it  bears  little 
if  any  resemblance,  other  than  that 
of  period. 

Wright  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Scottish  painter,  Jameson,  but  early 
in  his  career  he  is  known  to  have 
visited  Italy,  and  in  1648  was  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Florence. 

On  his  return  to  England  he 
became  a  fashionable  portrait 
painter,  but  his  portraits  always 
retained  evidence  of  his  visit  to 
Italy,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  influences  apparent  in 
the  work  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  portrait  of  'The  Irish 
Chieftain',  illustrated  here,  which 
was  recently  acquired  by  the  Tate 
Gallery,  is  typical  of  the  adaptation  of  classical  idiom  to  Stuart 


portraiture,  which  distinguishes  Wright's  work,  and  gives 

to  it  a  characteristic  charm  and 
naivete. 

There  is  evidence  that  Michael 
Wright  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
attainments  in  other  directions, 
and  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Castlemainc's  embassy  to  the  Pope 
in  1686,  afterwards  publishing  an 
account  of  the  negotiations. 

Wright  was  known  by  the  Diarists 
of  his  time,  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  and  is 
mentioned  by  them  in  their  diaries. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  limited 
knowledge  of  painters  in  England 
of  this  period  that  Wright's  abilities 
and  achievements  have  so  far  failed 
to  receive  recognition.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  painter  of  distinction,  and  his 
portraits  anticipate  the  classical 
character,  which  was  to  supersede 
the  styles  of  Van  Dyck,  Lely  and 
Kneller,  and  to  become  fashionable 
in  English  sculpture  and  portraiture 
of  the  1 8th  Century. 
John   Michael   Wright   died  in   London  in   about  1700. 


Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  London 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES  :  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  Abbey  8894 


MEDALLISTS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  ~-F  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 


A  superb  Canton  enamel  panel  dennaleil  with  a 
Kuropean  lamKcape  i"  relief,  in  famille  rose. 
ChHen  Lung,  1736-1795.       12\  x  10\  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables:  Sl'INK.  LONDON  Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (5  lines) 
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(Above)  The  visitor  to  Langleys  who  enters  from 
the  Entrance,  or  West,  Front  (see  No.  i),  comes 
immediately  into  this  spacious  and  exquisitely 
decorated  Entry  Hall,  which  leads  into  the  Saloon  (left). 
The  three  of  a  set  of  six  eighteenth-century  hall  chairs 
seen  belonged  to  Samuel  Tufnell  (1682-1759),  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  carried  out 
the  reconstruction  of  Langleys  between  1714  and  1720 
and  bear  his  coat  of  arms — repeated  about  the  Saloon 
door — and  standing  on  one  of  a  pair  of  white  and  gilt 
William  Kent  pedestals  is  a  Falconet  bronze.  The 
white  and  gilt  consoles  are  also  by  William  Kent.  The 
leather  buck  :t  at  right  came  from  Nun  Monkton  Hall 
(see  'The  Connoisseur  Year  Book',  1958),  a  Yorkshire 
property  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Tufnell 
family.  Also  in  this  Hall  are  two  rare  bird  pictures  by 
J.  N.  Sartorius,  signed  and  dated  1 73 1 . 


(Left)  The  grand  manner  in  which  the  Saloon  is 
constructed  has  a  distinct  Vanbrugh  touch  about  it. 
Originally  composed  of  two  rooms  in  Tudor  times, 
Samuel  Tufnell,  whose  full-length  portrait  by  Enoch 
Sceman  (painted  at  a  cost  of  £12,  the  frame  ^3)  can 
here  be  seen,  gave  it  its  present  splendour  in  collabora- 
tion with  his  architect  cousin,  William  Tufnell. 
hereditary  architect  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
female  portrait  is  of  Elizabeth  Tufnell,  Samuel's  wife. 
Samuel's  aunt  was  grandmother  to  Guglielma  Penn. 
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Langleys,  Essex 

Home  of  Captain  John  Jolliffc  Tufnell 


IF  prevailing  economic  conditions  have  measurably  reduced 
their  significance  (and  their  contents),  English  country  houses, 
and  the  social  life  that  was  conducted  in  them,  are  unique  in  the 
world.  The  setting  of  most  of  them  follows  a  typically  English 
pattern:  situated  well  away  from  industrialism  in  a  richly 
wooded  estate,  with  luxuriant  trees,  restless  groups  of  deer, 
trim  lodges  as  harbingers  to  a  long,  twisting  drive  giving, 
between  partings  in  the  trees,  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  great 
mansion,  with,  often,  a  nearby  small  grey  church. 

Langleys,  at  Great  Waltham  in  the  County  of  Essex,  has  all 
these  features  and  more.  Although  of  comparatively  modest 
status,  in  spite  of  its  apparently  grand  proportions,  Langleys 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  splendidly  maintained  houses, 
both  externally  and  internally,  in  England.  The  agricultural, 
tenanted  land  around  it  is  also  considered  to  be  some  of  the 
best  farming  land  in  the  country.  Captain  Tufnell  is  both 
Squire  of  this  and  also  a  knowledgeable  collector,  his  arrange- 
ment and  care  of  the  exquisite  contents  showing  connoisscurship 
of  the  highest  order.  Langleys  is,  moreover,  a  home.  It  owes 
nothing  to  the  State  for  maintenance.  There  is  no  drugget,  no 
boating  on  a  lake  or  soft  drinks  purveyed  in  an  Orangerie.  It 
is  not  a  'Stately  Home',  yet  it  is  a  distinguished  one.  All  is 
perfect  order. 

Just  as  Captain  Tufnell  preserves  in  most  meticulous  fashion 
all  the  records  pertaining  to  his  ancestors  and  to  his  home  and 
its  contents,  so  the  original  Samuel  Tufnell,  who  acquired 
Langleys,  with  87  acres  of  land  round  it,  in  171  1,  was  at  pains  to 
preserve  all  that  he  found  (see  Nos.  7  &  9)  on  taking  possession. 
Samuel  Tufnell  (see  opposite),  after  leaving  Oxford  either 
travelled  in  Italy  or  lived  in  London  and  was  an  adept  Parliamen- 
tarian. He  was  a  man  of  wide  scholarship,  deeply  interested  in 
the  genealogies  of  those  who  possessed  Langleys  before  him: 
and  he  loved  the  Essex  countryside.  Looking  through  his  private 
papers  at  Langleys  is  the  best  insight  into  the  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 
There  arc  many  entries,  for  example,  in  his  account  books  for 
clothes,  furnishings  and  concerning  the  social  history  of  his  time. 
On  various  dates  in  1701  he  paid:  £1$  to  William  Ruff  ell  for 
a  long  wig;  Alice  Coddard  did  his  washing  and  looked  after 
his  Chambers  111  the  Temple;  10  was  expended  on  candles; 
his  first  pair  of  black  coach  horses  was  bought  for  /_,so  from 
John  Alloway  five  years  later;  and  in  1706  thirty  guineas  'pour 
unc  peruque  Longue  fait  a  Londres'  and  twenty-one  pounds  to 
Henry  Miller  'for  Embroidering  a  crimson  velvet  furniture'  etc., 
and  jT<,  18.  o.  for  'Cloath  Housen  and  Bags  and  a  Water  Desk'  ; 
Thomas  Hawlcy  charged  fifteen  shillings  'for  gilding  a  pair  of 
pistols':  and  so  the  intimate  records  go  on.  When  he  lived  .it 
Highgatc,  Samuel  describes  the  roads  round  there  as  'very 
ruinous  and  almost  impassable  for  about  five  months  in  the 
year  .  .  .  Lord  Brouncker  had  to  have  six  horses  to  pull  his  coach 
up  Highgatc  Hill'.  Although  Samuel  TufneH's  separate  account 
book  for  Langleys  has  been  lost,  his  general  ledger  still  remains 
and  is  a  mass  of  interest:  '1712.  Jan.  29.  I'd.  ye  Gardiner  for  ,1 
years  wages  due  Miclr  last,  '1719.  Sept.  16.  Mary  Wood- 
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man  for  s  wainscot  doors,  £10  12.  od.';  '1721  (when  the  house 
was  nearly  ready).  June  14.  Isaac  Mansfield  for  Plastering  the 
Hall  at  Langleys,  ,£85'.  The  price  of  wine  at  this  date  is  also 
not  without  interest:  six  gallons  of  Rhenish  wine  cost  £2  8s., 
and  a  gallon  of  brandy  twelve  shillings.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  curiously  worded  receipts  in  the  whole  of  the 
Langleys  muniments  is  'Novem  yc  20  1708  Reed  of  Mr  Tufnell 
ye  sum  of  two  pounds  fifteen  shilling  for  a  Portabill  Barrobeter 
&  furmohomete  by  me  Dan:  Delander'. 

An  entry  in  April,  1717,  records  the  receipt  from  Samuel 
Tufnell  by  Joseph  Rodriqucz  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
for  'a  paire  of  brilliant  drops'.  These  were  a  present  for  his 
future  wife,  Elizabeth  Cressener,  daughter  of  George  Cressener 
(No.  s),  a  London  merchant,  the  Crcssencrs  having  been  Essex 
landowners  since  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  furnishings  of  Langleys  must  have  assumed  the  important, 
elegant  proportions  111  which  they  are  seen  today.  Elizabeth 
Cressener,  furthermore,  was  not  only  as  shrewd  and  engaging 
a  character  as  the  man  she  married,  but,  in  addition  to  a  marriage 
settlement  of  jQ  10,000,  she  also  brought  to  Langleys  the  splendid 
silver-gilt  Cressener  Cup.  Made  in  1503,  it  is  the  only  known 
piece  of  plate  bearing  the  London  hall-mark  for  that  year.  Only 
a  copy  of  the  original  (and  Captain  Tufnell  was  the  last  member 
of  the  family  to  be  christened  from  it)  now  remains  at  Langley  s. 
Colonel  Nevill  Tufnell  sold  it  in  1909  for  5,000  guineas  to 
Mr.  C.  (.  Jackson  of  Cardiff,  a  private  collector,  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths 
of  London. 

A  few  miles  from  Langleys  is  Pleshey  Church.  I  lere  is  a 
monument  by  Rysback  to  Sir  William  Jolliffc — 'a  steady  friend 
and  generous  relation  of  extensive  benevolence'.  It  was  due  to 
William  Jolliffc  that  Pleshey  is  now  part  of  the  Langleys  estate, 
since  Samuel  TufneH's  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Jolliffc.  This  William,  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England, 
was  his  son.  He  was  a  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  left 
his  fortune  between  his  nephews  Samuel  Tufnell  and  John 
Jolliffc.  Another  Jolliffc,  Thomas  Samuel,  it  is  recorded,  was  in 
[795  supplied  with  satin-wood  furniture  by  John  Linnell.  The 
present  head  of  the  Jolliffc  family  is  Lord  Hylton.  Further  bene- 
faction came  to  the  family  from  one  Nathaniel  Payler  (seen 
standing  in  the  right  background  of  No.  17),  a  relation  of  the 
Crcssencrs.  He  adopted  Billy,  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  Tufnell  and  eventually  left  him  his  property  of  Nun 
Monkton  Priory,  York  (see  the  cover  of  The  Connoisseur  Year 
Book.  1958).  Young  Billy  Tufnell  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
picture  (No.  17)  holding  a  hare. 

The  muniments  concerned  with  the  Langleys  estate  go  back 
in  a  continuous  scries  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Those  records 
which  arc  not  at  Langleys  are  deposited  in  the  Lssex  Records 
Office  .it  Chelmsford,  one  of  the  most  interesting  connections 
with  them  at  I  angleys  being  three  round,  turned  7-inch  diameter 
Luc  fourteenth-century  oak  deed  boxes  containing  obsolete  deeds 
of  that  date. 
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1.  The  Entrance,  or  West,  Front,  which  now  looks  so  resplendent  with  finely  carved  wood  painted  white.  There 
are  indications  that  Samuel  Tufncll  intended  to  crown  the  pediment  widi  a  lantern,  one  extant  account  being 
deleted:  'Lantern  top  of  yc  House,  Xfio  -  This  was  clearly  never  carried  out.  On  the  left  is  the  re-faced  Jacobean  North 
Wing  containing,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  Old  I  )ining  Room  (No.  7)  and,  on  the  floor  above,  the  Library  (No.  9), 
both  of  which  rooms  contain  spendidly  decorated  [acobean  plaster-work  of  date  about  [603.  Samuel  Tufncll,  who 
w  as  always  at  pains  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  home  that  he  acquired  from  the  former  owners  (the 
Everards,  an  Essex  family  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth  century)  started  to  re-design  Langleys 
in  171 1  at  the  age  of  29. 

2.  A  visit  to  Langleys  in  early  Spring  will  reveal  these  gardens,  on  the  East  Front,  full  ot  the  first  nodding  daffodils. 
In  the  late  Fall,  the  gardens  will  still  be  ablaze — with  every  known  colour  of  Michaelmas  daisy,  deep  purple  helio- 
trope, salvias  and  scarlet  pentstemon.  There  arc  two  accounts  detailing  the  garden  work  carried  out  at  Langleys  by 
Charles  Bridgman,  garden  designer  to  George  I  and  George  II  and  to  Lord  Cobham  at  Stowe.  Bridgman's  activities 
at  Langleys  (for  'work  and  plants')  appear  to  have  amounted  to  £156  7s.  2d. 

3.  Another  of  Samuel  Tufnell's  meticulously  kept  accounts  records:  'Vauses  for  Both  Fronts.  £80  °-  °  -  As  these 
no  longer  exist,  there  has  been  given  to  the  centre  of  East  Front  (No.  2) — on  the  terrace  outside  the  Saloon — 
a  magnificent  pair  of  bronze  garden  vases,  of  which  this  is  one.  They  were  designed  by  Claude  Ballin,  goldsmith 
to  Louis  XIV,  and  bear  the  Royal  arms  of  France. 

4.  A  terra-cotta  group,  17',  inches  high,  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  A  33  inch  high  group  111  white  marble  of  the  same 
subject,  signed  'Cayot  1706',  is  in  the  Wallace  Collection  (S.  22)  and  there  is  another  terra-cotta  version  in  the 
Museum  at  Aix-en-Provence. 
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5.  The  Saloon  (sec  frontispiece)  looking  south-east.  A  door  to  the  left  of 
the  pilaster  seen  at  left  gives  access  to  the  East  Front  (No.  2).  A  large 
Savonnerie  carpet  composed  of  carmine  and  brown  roses  with  green 
foliage  on  a  white  ground  covers  the  floor.  Above  the  chimncypiccc  is 
another  work  by  Enoch  Seeman  of  Samuel  Tufnell's  children:  at  right 
John  Jolliffe  ot  Leek,  Staffordshire,  Samuel  Tufnell's  grandfather,  and, 
at  left,  George  Cressener,  Samuel's  father-in-law. 

6.  Two  wall  recesses — of  which  this  is  one — set  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
Saloon  (frontispiece)  contain  rare  examples  of  Red  Anchor,  Chelsea, 
Longton  Hall,  Bow  and  other  desirable  English  porcelain.  (For  full 
reference  to  the  Chelsea  porcelain  see  'The  Connoisseur  Year  Book',  1958). 

7.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Jacobean  north  wing  is  this  'parlour',  now 
called  the  Old  Dining  Room.  The  shields  of  ceiling  heraldry  are  set  in 
enriched  bands,  the  colour  scheme  of  the  whole  room  being  pale  pink 
and  white,  with  curtains  of  a  faded  pink  damask.  The  two  figures  in  the 
fine  plaster  overmantel  symbolize  'Peace'  and  'Plenty'. 

8.  This  fine  Chinese  japanned  and  gold  lacquer  chest,  c.  1680,  in  the  Old 
Dining  Room,  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  comparison  which  can  be 
made  with  the  similar  example  at  Chatsworth  (see  'Dictionary  of  English 
Furniture',  p.  21). 
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9.  The  Library,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  North  Wing,  a  white  painted  room  in  which, 
in  1792,  jTi  50,000  in  cash  and  three  caskets  of  jewels  were  found  behind  the  panelling. 
In  the  lunette  formed  by  the  outstanding  plastcrwork  ot  the  wagon  root  at  the  west  end 
of  the  room  is  a  finely  modelled  angel  holding  a  shield  of  the  Tufnell  arms.  The  chimney- 
piece  carries  representations  in  relief  ot  the  Five  Senses. 

10.  One  ot  a  set  ot  tour  elegantly  proportioned  late  seventeenth-century  oak  bookcases 
at  Langleys,  two  of  which  stand  111  the  Library.  The  Tufnell  arms  can  be  seen  incor- 
porated in  the  pediment.  They  belonged  to  Samuel  Tufnell's  father  and  bear  a  marked 
similarity  of  form  with  the  Pepys  bookcases  (1666)  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
The  giltwood  torchere  is  Louis  XIV. 

11.  In  a  corner  of  the  Library  hangs  this  portrait  of  [ohn  Tufnell,  father  ot  Samuel. 
John  Tufnell  in  1678  married  Elizabeth  Jollitfe,  whose  rich  merchant  family  had  important 
tics  with  Essex.  Records  also  show  that  the  Jollifies  were  shrewd  financiers  who  moved  in 
high  social  circles  in  their  day.  The  small  japanned  and  gold  toilet  mirror,  c.  1700,  is  excep- 
tionally rare  since  it  is  complete  with  its  original  stand  {cf.  'The  Dictionary  ot  English 
Furniture',  p.  361,  Fig.  11). 


13.  The  oldest  memorial  brass  in  the  Norman  church 
at  Great  Waltham  is  to  Thomas  Wyseman  and  his  w  ife 
Dorothy.  The  Wysemans  w  ere  a  Roman  Catholic  family, 
and  this  portable  altar  chest,  inscribed  I.C.  and  incor- 
porating the  Five  Wound  marks,  belonged  to  them. 
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12.  Another  rare  form  of  table,  in  oak,  upon  which  is  a  beautiful  'Madonna  and  Child' 
c.  1476,  by  Andrea  della  Robbia. 


14  16 
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14.  A  number  of  rooms  at  Langleys  were,  with  a  fine  taste,  redecorated 
and  furnished  in  1797/98  by  Samuel  Tufnell's  grandson,  William  Tufnell, 
second  son  of  John  Jolliffe  Tufnell  I.  They  include  the  White  (originally 
the  Yellow)  Drawing  Room,  the  Green  Drawing  Room  and  the  prin- 
cipal bedroom,  seen  here,  with  its  Sheraton,  satinwood  furniture  and 
walls  grained  in  bird's-eye  maple.  Here  is  'trompe-l'oeil'  at  its  very 
best.  Much  of  the  furniture  supplied  in  1798  came  from  the  firm  of  Charles 
Elliott  of  London,  whose  original  bills  survive.  One  of  them  details  the 
supply  of  'a  pair  of  oval  satinwood  tables  on  claws  crossbanded  and 
varnished  .  .  .  £2  14.  o\ 


15.  In  the  Dining  Room:  a  suite  of  gilt  and  gesso  furniture,  c.  1720-25, 
comprising  torcheres,  mirrors  and  table.  The  top  of  the  latter  carries  the 
arms  of  Tufnell  impaling  the  arms  of  Cressener,  Mortimer  and  Ferrers. 
These  all  originally  belonged  to  Samuel  Tufnell,  and,  until  Captain  Tufnell 
removed  it,  were  in  recent  years  covered  in  white  paint.  Furniture  similar 
to  this  was  made  by  James  Moore  for  Erthig,  Denbighshire :  cf.  also  gilt 
gesso  pieces  by  Moore  at  Hampton  Court  and  Boughton,  Northampton- 
shire. 


16.  This  charming  portrait  of  Samuel  Tufnell  as  a  boy  ('The  Red  Boy'), 
wearing  a  red  coat  the  cut  of  which  suggests  a  period  60  years  earlier,  has 
evoked  considerable  conjecture  as  to  who  painted  it.  It  is  now  generally 
accepted  to  be  by  Cornelis  Janssens  the  Younger. 

17.  Langleys'  records  do  not  show  when  this  imposing  mahogany  side- 
table  was  made,  but  it  might  be  formed  of  a  pair  of  William  Kent  consoles 
with  a  top  and  base  of  Regency  date.  The  picture  above  it,  by  Pieter 
Snycrs  and  dated  1739,  is  of  Samuel  Tufnell  and  his  family  at  Antwerp. 
The  cane,  stool,  diamond  show  buckles  and  spinet  which  appear  in  tins 
picture  are  still  at  Langleys. 

18.  This  pair  of  carved  oak  Tudor  portrait  medallions  are  no  part  of 
Langleys.  But  at  the  restoration  of  one  of  the  estate  properties,  a  fifteenth- 
century  Essex  Yeoman's  house,  they  were  discovered,  coated  with  paint, 
over  a  fireplace  and  are  now  suitably  preserved. 
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19-  Langlcys  is  not  always  visible  at  all  seasons  from  the  main  Chelmsford-Dunmow  Road.  Ye(  (Ins  exquisite  little  lodge,  with  its 
smart  white  facings  round  the  door,  windows  and  pediment,  and  set  against  scarlet  brickwork,  is  a  certain  indication  to  travellers  of  their 
proximity  to  an  important  English  country  house.  This  lodge  is  now  lived  111  by  the  estate  Steward,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall.  20.  livery  English 
village  has  a  notable  female  character.  She  is  either  formidable  or  timid.  Tim  little  'folly'  stands  in  the  wild  garden  facing  the  Willow  Plantation 
and  is  known  as  'Mrs.  Philpots'.  She  is  the  mythical  village  charactei  of  Langlcys.  Finally,  the  good  order  of  Langleys  is  due  to  the  attentions 
of  its  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Dixon.  She  has  looked  after  the  affairs  of  the  house  for  sixty  years,  and  was  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
w  hen  she  visited  l  angleys. 
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Chinoiserie  Silver 


In  the  Collection  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ionides 


ALTHOUGH  chinoiserie  is  generally  associated  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  style  was  at  its  height  of  popu- 
larity, excellence  and  fantasy,  its  origins  go  back  at  least  as  far  as 
the  sixteenth  century.  Before  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Chinese  objects  had  begun  to  fdter  into  Europe,  and  by  the  late 
sixteenth  century  Oriental  porcelain  was  to  be  found  in  the 
treasuries  of  many  royal  collections,  including  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  I.  Prized  for  their  curious  decorations  and  fine  quality, 
no  less  than  for  the  magical  properties  attributed  to  them,  por- 
celain jars  were  esteemed  as  rarities  of  great  price  and  carefully 
mounted  in  gold  or  silver.  With  the  increase  of  Eastern  trade  in 
the  seventeenth  century  numerous  rich  hangings,  gay  lacquered 
cabinets  and  delicate  vases  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  peri- 
lous sea  route  from  the  Indies.  But  they  were  beyond  the  means 
ot  all  save  the  richest  collectors.  European  craftsmen  were 
thus  stimulated  to  imitate,  as  best  they  could,  these  valuable  if 
bizarre  objects,  and  soon  after  the  Restoration  the  vogue  for 
Chinese  textiles,  furniture  and  ceramics  had  begun  to  affect  all 
the  decorative  arts  in  England.  Although  no  silver  seems  to  have 
been  imported  from  the  East,  silversmiths  soon  succumbed  to  the 
new  fashion,  and  in  the  1680's  decorated  many  tankards  and 
montieths,  toilet  sets  and  even  a  whole  dinner  service  in  an  out- 
landish style  supposedly  imitative  of  Chinese  porcelain  and  lac- 
quer. The  motifs  they  employed — dwarfish  figures  staggering 
beneath  great  umbrellas  and  long-legged  birds  strutting  amidst 
enormous  willowy  plants — may  now  seem  to  have  little  connec- 
tion with  the  Orient,  yet  they  reflect  the  seventeenth-century 
craftsman's  vision  of  China  as  an  infinitely  strange  and  remote 
land.  Their  attitude  is  best  expressed  in  a  stage  direction  to  Settle's 
Fairy  Queen  where  the  scene  changes  to  a  'Chinese  garden;  the 
architecture,  the  trees,  the  plants,  the  fruits,  the  birds,  the  beasts, 
quite  different  from  what  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  world'. 

The  taste  for  Chinese  arts  was  given  further  encouragement  in 
England  on  the  accession  of  Mary  II  who  had,  in  Macaulay's 
words  'acquired  at  the  Hague  a  taste  for  the  porcelain  of  China, 
and  amused  herself  by  forming  at  Hampton  a  vast  collection  of 
hideous  images,  and  of  vases  on  which  houses,  trees,  bridges,  and 
mandarins,  were  depicted  in  outrageous  defiance  of  all  the  laws 
of  perspective'.  At  the  same  time  a  bout  of  Chinamania  still 
more  severe  was  attacking  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  where  a 
Trianon  de porcelaine,  supposedly  modelled  on  the  porcelain  tower 
at  Nanking,  had  been  built  and  destroyed;  where  royal  apart- 
ments were  being  decorated  with  lacquer;  and  where  balls  and 
supper  parties  a  la  chinois  were  becoming  the  rage.  And  here  it  was, 
a  little  later,  that  artists  under  the  influence  first  of  Watteau  and 
then  of  Huet,  Boucher  and  Pillemcnt,  evolved  the  utterly  fan- 
tastic and  wholly  delightful  rococo  chinoiserie  style.  A  style 
which  owed  as  much,  and  as  little,  to  the  Orient  as  to  Europe, 
and  which  could  be  applied  to  all  manner  of  objects  from  tiny 
snuff-boxes  to  whole  buildings. 

Strangely  enough,  very  little  French  silver  seems  to  have  been 
fashioned  in  this  style,  and  hardly  any  has  survived.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  no  more  than  a  coincidence  that  one  of  the  first 
craftsmen  to  apply  fully  developed  rococo  chinoiseries  to  English 
silver  was  a  frenchman,  Paul  de  Lamerie,  who  had  indeed  served 
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his  apprenticeship  in  London.  The  exquisite  tea-caddies  he  made 
in  1744-s  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York)  and  in  1747-8 
(Goldsmiths'  Company,  London),  decorated  with  bats'  wings, 
grinning  mandarin  heads  and  scenes  of  tea  cultivation,  show  a 
complete  grasp  of  French  chinoiserie  which  was  denied  to 
William  Pcaston,  the  maker  of  the  charming  but  less  accomplished 
salver  in  the  Ionides  Collection  (No.  3).  Yet  these  pieces  do  no 
more  than  usher  in  the  great  age  of  English  chinoiserie  silver,  which 
covers  some  two  decades  from  the  late  1740's  to  the  late  1760's. 

No  single  collection,  public  or  private,  can  illustrate  the  charm 
and  excellence  of  English  chinoiserie  silver  better  than  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ionides,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
advice  no  less  than  for  permission  to  reproduce  this  group  of 
objects.  Containing  a  magnificent  salver  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  and 
a  pair  of  noble,  classical  wine  coolers  by  Paul  Storr,  her  collection 
is  not  confined  to  silver  in  the  Chinese  taste;  though  the  presence 
of  so  many  pieces  in  this  style  makes  it  unique. 

Apart  from  the  high  quality  of  its  contents,  the  collection  is  of 
considerable  importance  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chinoiserie  style  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  Nor  is  it  without  a  few  problems,  one  of 
which  is  set  by  a  small  tea-caddy,  made  by  John  Parker  and 
Edward  Wakelin  in  1769-70,  which  is  almost  identical  with  one 
made  by  Augustus  Le  Sage  in  1767  (Ashmolean  Museum;  See 
Connoisseur  Period  Guides,  I  W.  4,  Late  Georgian  pi.  36  A)  and 
another  made  by  Louisa  Coutauld  and  George  Cowles  in  1773-4 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum).  They  are  all  miniature  reproduc- 
tions of  tea-chests  decorated  with  Chinese  characters,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  they  are  derived  from  some  pattern  book  which 
has  yet  to  be  identified. 

Increased  knowledge  of  the  East  led  to  the  production  of 
chinoiseries  more  closely  based  on  Chinese  originals  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  This  change  of  attitude  is  less  strongly 
marked  in  silver  than  in  furniture,  but  an  apparently  unique  pair 
of  tea  caddies  in  the  Ionides  Collection  (No.  1 1)  is  decorated  in  so 
deceptively  Oriental  a  fashion  as  to  suggest  that  its  maker  had 
some  knowledge  of  Eastern  silverware.  Nevertheless,  China 
could  hold  its  old  mysterious  appeal  even  in  the  middle  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  when  silver  was  sometimes  ornamented 
in  a  wholly  fanciful  chinoiserie  style.  The  collection  includes  a 
mustard  pot,  made  in  1847  in  the  form  of  a  squatting  pot-bellied 
Chinaman  with  a  hat  for  a  lid  and  a  pig-tail  for  a  handle.  This 
bizarre  object  reflects  a  Victorian  taste  for  the  grotesque,  but  a  set 
of  salt  cellars  made  only  five  years  earlier  is  graced  with  such  a 
pleasant  mixture  of  Chinese  and  classical  features — mandarins 
and  classical  masks — as  one  expects  to  find  only  on  mid-Georgian 
plate.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  vogue  for  eighteenth- 
century  chinoiseries — which  probably  appealed  for  their  eight- 
eenth century  rather  than  their  oriental  associations — as  late  as 
18  5  1  when  John  Harrison  of  Sheffield  included  among  his  display 
of  gothic  and  classical  E.P.N.S.  at  the  Great  Exhibition:  'Tea  and 
coffee  services,  Chinese  and  Louis  Quatorze  patterns.  Kettle  and 
stand,  Chinese  pattern'.  It  might  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
latter  with  the  splendid  Kettle  by  Whipham  and  Wright  111  tin 
Ionides  Collection  (No.  1). 
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[.  Tea-kettle,  17  ins.  high.  By  Thomas 
Whipham  and  Charles  Wright,  London, 
1761-2. 

2.  Tea-urn.  21  ins.  high.  By  Thomas 
Whipham  and  Charles  Wright,  London, 
1766-7.  The  figure  of  a  Chinaman  with  a 
bird  in  a  hoop  on  the  urn  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  work  of  Jean-Baptistc 
Pillement,  several  of  whose  books  of 
engravings  were  published  in  London 
between  1755  and  1760.  On  the  side 
opposite  the  tap,  the  body  of  the  urn  is 
decorated  with  a  group  of  Chinamen 
indulging  in  an  'al  fresco'  tea  party. 
Urns  of  this  type  first  became  popular  in 
the  1760's.  Whipham  and  Wright,  of  9, 
Ave  Mary  Lane,  London,  seem  to  have 
specialised  in  the  production  of  massive 
vessels.  They  are  represented  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  by  a  somewhat 
simpler  chinoiserie  tea-urn  of  1767-8  and 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  by  a 
fine  covered  cup  of  1756-7  decorated  with 
European  rococo  motifs. 

3.  Salver,  iz\  ins.  diameter.  By  William 
Peaston,  London,  1748-9.  A  plain  salver 
by  the  same  maker,  dated  1753,  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


4.  Coffee-pot.  12  ins.  high.  By  William 
Grundy,  London,  1764-5.  The  other  side 
is  decorated  with  a  Chinaman  flourishing 
a  banner  which  bears  a  letter  'M'.  The 
same  maker  is  responsible  for  a  fine  tea- 
kettle, without  chinoiserie  decoration, 
in  the  Victoria  and   Albert  Museum. 

5.  Tea-pot,  6;  ins.  high.  By  William 
Shaw  and  William  Preist,  London, 
1759-60.  A  set  of  vase  shaped  tea-caddies 
of  the  same  year,  by  the  same  makers  and 
with  similar  decoration  is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 
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6.  A  sugar-basin  and  a  pair  of  tea-caddies,  each  5f  ins.  high.  By  Samuel  Taylor,  London,  1762-3.  The  feathered  red-Indian  head- 
dresses worn  by  several  of  the  figures  suggest  that  the  maker  was  striving  for  a  vaguely  exotic  rather  than  a  specifically  Chinese 
effect.  Samuel  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  prolific  makers  of  small  silver  objects,  specialised  in  the  production  of  tea-caddies  and  is 
represented  by  good  examples  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  the  Holburne  Museum  at  Bath  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
where  there  is  a  set  of  the  same  pattern  as  this  decorated  with  rococo  Moral  motifs.  This  set  is  preserved  in  its  original  leather  case. 

7.  Set  of  three  tea-caddies,  6]  and  7  ins.  high.  By  Samuel  Taylor,  London,  1763-4.  Tea-caddies  of  this  shape,  possibly  derived  from  the 
designs  for  garden  pavilions  like  those  published  by  Paul  Decker  in  1759,  enjoyed  some  popularity  in  the  1760's.  Another  pair  in  the 
Iouides  Collection  (by  Thomas  Freeman  and  J.  Marshall,  London,  1765-6)  have  free-standing  columns  at  the  corners  and  Chinese 
figures  squatting  beneath  their  pagoda  roofs.  They  are  however  ornamented  on  their  sides  with  European  pastoral  scenes. 
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8.  Coffee-pot,  1 1  §  ins.  high.  Made  at  Dublin  between  1776 
and  1786.  The  maker's  mark,  I.M.,  is  identical  with  that 
tentatively  attributed  by  Jackson  to  James  Mills  who  was  on 
the  books  of  the  Dublin  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  1784.  The 
comparatively  late  date  is  suggested  by  the  Harp  and  Hiber- 
nia  marks  (there  is  no  date  letter)  rather  than  the  style  of 
decoration.  Chinoiseries  of  this  accomplished  type  are  very 
uncommon  on  British  silver  made  outside  London. 

9.  Tea-pot,  6|  ins.  high.  By  Peter  and  Anne  Bateman,  Lon- 
don, 1796-7.  A  curious  example  of  the  application  of  chinois- 
eries to  a  vessel  of  unyielding  classical  pattern.  The  'pictur- 
esque' elements  in  the  garden  scene  are  characteristic  of"  the 
period  and  reminiscent  of  the  designs  found  on  Spode 
pottery. 

10.  Tea-pot,  4%  ins.  high.  By  William  Bateman,  London, 
1817-8.  This  tea-pot  by  another  member  of  the  celebrated 
Bateman  family  which  is  usually  associated  with  vessels  of 
an  austerely  classical  design,  is  ornamented  with  a  care-free 
mixture  of  motifs — a  Chinaman  knob,  be'urbaned  Turks  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  pot  and  formal  Moral  decorations  on  the 
lower  part,  a  Greek  palmette  above  the  spout  and  a  gothic 
Jack-in-the-green  mask  beneath  it. 

11.  Tea-caddy,  3 J  ins.  high.  By  G.  K.,  probably  George 
Knight,  London,  1825-6.  One  of  a  pair  of  identical  caddies 
which  reflect  the  early  nineteenth  century  desire  for  accurate 
imitations  of  Eastern  objects. 
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The  Art  of  the  Santos 


BY  LORD  KINROSS 


IN  New  Mexico,  during  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  developed  and  flourished  a  form  of 
indigenous  Christian  sculpture  which  is  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  folk  art  surviving  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
New  Mexico,  then  comprising  also  the  present  states  of  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  parts  of  Texas,  was  an  outlying  province  of 
the  Spanish  Empire,  secured  as  such,  by  the  conquistador es  with  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Cross  in  the  other.  It  was  their  purpose 
to  secure  this  northern  frontier  of  Mexico,  to  settle  small  farmers 
in  the  arable  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  and  to  spread  the 
gospel  among  the  pueblos  of  the  pagan  Indian  tribes. 

The  priest  as  much  as  the  soldier — usually  a  Franciscan  Father — 
was  the  dominant  figure  among  these  scattered  groups  of  Spanish 
colonists;  the  Church,  as  much  as  the  family,  was  the  focus  of  their 
lues  lives  (Taught  with  hardship  in  the  struggle  to  extract  a 
living  from  an  unyielding,  alien  soil.  The  churches  themselves 
were  primitive  structures,  built,  in  the  manner  of  the  Indian 
houses,  from  the  adobe  of  the  soil,  with  ceilings  of  pine-beams  and 
saplings  and  willow  branches,  bound  by  mud.  New  Mexico, 
moreover,  was  so  remote  from  the  main  stream  of  Spanish- 
American,  to  say  nothing  of  European  civilization,  that  the 
colonists  had  to  rely  on  themselves,  expecting  nothing  but  levies 
and  taxes  from  the  central  government  in  Mexico,  and  obliged 
to  make,  from  local  materials,  their  own  weapons,  tools,  furni- 
ture and  clothes. 

They  were  obliged  to  make  also  the  ornaments  for  their 
churches,  and  it  was  thus  that  there  came  into  being  the  art  of  the 
New  Mexican  Santos.  These  were  images  of  Saints,  derived  from 
the  Spanish  word  Santo,  and  were  the  work  of  santeros,  makers  of 
images.  Their  craft  developed  especially  from  about  1750  on- 
wards, when  communication  with  the  outside  world  was 
increasingly  interrupted  by  hostile  Indians,  and  at  times  ceased 
altogether.  The  santeros  were  themselves  Spanish  colonists.  Some- 
times they  might  be  local  villagers,  sometimes  (as  in  the  New 
England  colonies  of  the  East)  travelling  craftsmen.  Their  names 
have  seldom  survived.  They  worked  in  the  soft  woods  of  the 
country — pine  and  cotton  wood — and  a  form  of  oesso.  Having  no 
paints,  they  used  the  local  vegetable  dyes,  brilliant  and  pure  in 
colour — yellow  from  sage,  brown  from  nuts,  red  from  the  cochi- 
neal insects  which  fed  on  the  cacti  of  the  New  Mexican  deserts. 

The  subjects  they  chose  were  a  hierarchy  of  Saints,  familiar  in 
the  Spanish  hagiography  and  perhaps  with  some  local  attributes 
attached;  holy  persons  such  as  Christ,  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy 
Trinity  (sometimes  portrayed  with  three  human  heads  on  a 
single  body) ;  and  certain  abstract  conceptions,  particularly  that 
of  Death,  translated  into  human  form.  The  Santos  were  of  two 
kinds;  flat  painted  panels,  or  retablos,  and  bultos,  or  three-dimen- 
sional figures.  It  is  these  that  are  so  individual  and  unusual  in 
character. 

As  a  rule — and  especially  after  the  missions  were  obliged  to 
withdraw,  leaving  the  Christian  communities  to  themselves— 
they  were  made  without  the  supervision  of  the  priests,  some- 
times indeed  being  commissioned  not  for  churches  but  for 
family  homes.  Hence  the  artists  were  left  to  pursue  their  own 
creative  fancies,  developing  a  freedom  of  invention  and  ot 
emotional  expression  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  more 


stylized  Christian  folk  art.  They  are  the  fruits  of  an  appealing 
blend  of  naivete  and  sophistication,  animated  always  by  a  sincere 
and  simple  religious  faith.  Mrs.  Mabel  Dodge  Luhan,  who  was 
among  the  first  to  'discover'  and  collect  the  Santos,  has  described 
them  as  'pressed  out  of  nowhere  by  inarticulate  and  untutored 
men  in  their  extreme  need  for  something  to  answer  their  religi- 
ous needs,  something  to  hang  their  love  upon,  something  tangible 
that  would  picture  the  inner  image'.  ('The  Edge  of  the  Taos 
Desert'.  New  York:  1937.) 

Realism  animates  them — a  realism  with  a  quality  which 
becomes  at  times  Surrealistic.  Christ  is  portrayed,  often  crudely, 
for  the  benefit  of  these  simple  congregations,  as  a  human  being 
in  physical  agony,  his  cheeks  streaked  with  tears  as  the  blood 
pours  from  his  wounds  and  from  the  sores  which  fester  beneath 
his  Crown  of  Thorns.  His  eyes  are  of  shining  mica,  and  he  wears 
human  hair  and  even  sometimes  human  finger-nails — relics 
perhaps  of  a  more  pagan  fetishist  past.  In  a  similar  spirit  the 
women  of  the  village  would  dress  the  figures  in  robes  and  loin- 
cloths which  thus  acquired  magic  properties  of  their  own.  The 
figure  of  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Virgin,  are  often  elongated  out 
of  respect  to  their  place  in  the  hierarchy,  almost  to  the  point  of 
distortion,  and  their  eyes  are  disproportionately  enlarged  as  in 
some  portrait  by  an  expressionist  painter.  Many  of  the  figures 
resemble  portraits  of  contemporary  Spaniards,  men  and  women 
both  dressed  in  the  bright,  elegant  costumes  familiar  in  Spanish 
painting.  Often,  despite  their  primitive  workmanship,  they  recall, 
in  their  dignity  and  grace,  Minoan,  or  Etruscan,  or  Tanagra 
figures. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Indians  themselves,  whether  Christianized 
or  otherwise,  retained  their  own  traditional  idols,  while  the 
Santos  were  confined  to  the  Spanish-American  colonists.  But 


1.  El  Santo  Entierro,  an  effigy  of  Christ  ill  the  Holy  Sepulchre  which 
figured  prominently  in  the  Holy  Week  rites  of  the  Penitentes,  being  raised 
on  to  the  Cross  on  a  hill  named  Calvary.  Thoroughly  realistic,  with  a  spear 
wound  in  the  right  side,  another  wound  in  the  left  cheek,  inflicted  by  the 
mockers,  and  blood  dripping  from  beneath  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the 
figure  is  so  jointed  as  to  re-enact  certain  phases  of  the  Passion. 

2.  Christ  on  the  Cross,  portrayed  as  a  suffering  human  being.  Among  the 
converted  Indians  the  Cross  itself  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  new  kind  of 
fetish — the  tangible  symbol  of  the  new  religion,  revered  side  by  side  with 
pagan  idols. 

3.  This  mournful  dignified  figure  of  C Christ,  in  a  Spanish  beard,  wears  a  long 
red  robe,  provided  by  the  women  of  the  village.  He  lias  eyes  of  mica,  with 
realistic  tears,  and  human  hair,  designed  to  make  him,  as  far  as  possible, 
resemble  a  human  being.  The  impact  of  the  figure  is  essentially  dramatic, 
helping  to  bring  home  the  story  of  the  Passion  to  these  unlettered  people  in 
vivid,  realistic  terms. 

4.  St.  Isidore,  in  the  guise  of  a  Spanish  gentleman,  wearing  a  Cordova  hat. 
Sometimes  he  was  portrayed  with  an  ox,  and  with  an  angel  on  a  cloud. 
Horn  111  Cartagena,  and  described  as  the  most  illustrious  doctor  of  the 
Church  in  Spain,  lie  played  a  prominent  part  111  the  resistance  to  the  Goths 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Visigoths,  and  succeeded  his  brother  as  Bishop 
of  Seville. 

5.  St.  |erome,  the  patron  saint  of  students,  scholars  and  theologians.  The 
familial  lion,  which  became  his  companion  during  lm  lite  as  a  hermit  in  the 
desert,  I'  -  at  his  feet.  The  floor  of  his  pulpit  is  fashioned  in  the  form  of  the 


here  and  there  an  Indian  influence  makes  itself  apparent.  There  is 
often,  moreover,  a  functional  affinity  between  the  attributes  of 
pagan  and  Christian  images.  In  this  harsh,  arid  country,  both  were 
worshipped  for  their  good  offices  in  bringing  rain,  ensuring  good 
harvests  and  safeguarding  health.  The  Catholic  figure  of  Santiago, 
on  his  horse,  a  Saint  revered  in  New  Mexico,  was  adopted  by 
the  Indians  as  a  kachina,  or  idol,  in  their  own  pagan  hierarchy. 
Conversely,  in  a  season  of  drought,  the  Christians  would  drag 
their  appropriate  Santo,  as  the  Indians  would  drag  their  kachina, 
down  to  the  river  for  immersion,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  rain. 

Various  observances  were  centred  upon  the  Santos.  The 
most  dramatic  were  those  of  the  Pcnitentes,  who  brought  out 
their  figures  of  the  bleeding  Christ  each  year  for  the  elaborate 
ritual  or  the  Passion.  The  Penitentes  were  a  secret  Catholic  Order 
of  a  primitive  and  austere  character,  who  did  much  to  keep  the 
Catholic  Church  alive  during  the  period  when  the  missions  had 
all  but  withdrawn.  Worshipping  in  small,  windowless  chapels  of 
their  own,  they  practised  flagellation  and  other  extreme  forms 
of  penance,  designed  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  sin  and,  less  con- 
sciously perhaps,  to  achieve  release  from  the  hardships  and  frustra- 
tions of  their  mundane  lives.  By  drawing  their  own  blood,  they 
sought  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Christ  who  had  died  for 
them  in  the  flesh,  attaining  through  ecstasy  to  a  sense  of  spiritual 
liberation  and  fulfilment. 

During  I  [oly  Week  they  inarched  in  procession  up  to  a  hill 
they  called  Calvary,  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  heavy,  ten-foot 
(  Tosses,  and  pausing  on  the  way  by  piles  of  stones  which  marked 
the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  As  they  walked  they  whipped  their  bare 
flesh  with  cactus  plants,  bound  into  balls,  chanting  and  playing 


weird  airs  on  the  flute  as  they  did  so.  With  them  went  the  realistic 
life-size  figure  of  Christ,  which  was  hoisted  on  to  the  Cross.  As  a 
rule  it  was  so  articulated  as  to  move  arms,  legs  and  head,  the  jaw 
being  manipulated  so  as  to  appear  to  utter  the  seven  last  words. 
Sometimes  a  living  member  of  the  Order  played  the  part  of  the 
crucified  Christ,  bound  to  the  Cross  with  ropes.  But  this,  together 
with  other  such  extreme  manifestations  of  penance,  was  eventu- 
ally prohibited  by  an  order  from  the  Pope. 

The  ceremonies,  however,  together  with  the  all-night  'wakes' 
which  follow  them,  still  continue.  The  courts  deal  with  cases  of 
bloodshed  which  attend  them,  and  flecks  of  blood  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Penitente  chapels.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  when 
he  lived  in  Taos,  was  so  horrified  by  their  rites  that  he  slept 
indoors  with  his  windows  closed,  in  order  to  shut  himself  off  from 
the  noise  of  the  processions.  But  when  they  were  over  he  would 
himself  walk  reflectively  up  the  road  which  led  to  'Calvary  . 

The  art  of  the  Santos  declined  and  finally  ceased  with  the 
American  conquest  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
made  superfluous  by  its  opening  up  of  communications,  the 
development  of  manufactures  and  trade  with  the  East,  and  the 
gradual  decline  of  village  life.  It  was  not  until  some  thirty  years 
ago  that  they  came  to  the  notice  of  connoisseurs,  who  were  able 
to  buy  them  (coated  often  with  a  century  of  dirt  and  alive  w  ith 
bugs)  for  negligible  sums,  from  Spanish-American  villagers,  who 
unearthed  them  from  their  houses.  Today  they  fetch  sums  running 
into  several  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  largest  collection  of  them 
is  in  the  Taylor  Museum  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts 
Centre,  in  Colorado,  which  has  kindl)  supplied  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations. 


6.  Nino  Perdido.  The  Christ  child  lost  in  the  temple.  Cliildlike  still,  yet  already  with  a  solemn, 
remote  look,  as  though  aware  of  his  future  destiny,  the  lost  boy  Christ  is  a  favourite  figure  in 
New  Mexican  iconography.  There  is  an  old  Spanish-American  play  which  deals  with  this 
theme.  Often,  prophetically,  the  wounds  of  the  Crucifixion  arc  portrayed  on  the  feet.  Here  the 
child  holds  up  a  right  hand  which  may  have  held  a  T-square,  or  carpenter's  tool,  representing 
the  Cross  in  shape  or  in  shadow. 

7.  St.  Acacius  011  the  Cross,  with  a  group  of  soldiers — possibly  Romans — at  the  foot  of  it.  Like 
the  warrior  deities  of  the  pagan  Indians,  he  was  revered  for  his  militant  disposition.  As  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  Acacius  disputed  violently  for  the  Christian  Faith  against  the  Emperor  Dccius,  during 
whose  persecutions  none  of  his  flock  renounced  their  Faith.  Whether  or  not  he  was  in  fact 
crucified  is  doubtful.  The  more  probable  version  is  that  Decius,  impressed  by  the  nature  of  his 
confession,  pardoned  him,  and  gave  him  freedom  to  profess  his  religion. 

8.  St.  Michael,  sword  in  hand,  triumphs  over  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  Dragon.  He  was  an 
important  symbol  in  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  familiar  from  pagan  times.  Some- 
times, in  the  New  Mexican  Santos,  the  Devil  looks  almost  as  though  he  enjoyed  being  overcome 
by  the  messenger  of  God. 

9.  Santa  Rita  di  Cascia,  known,  for  her  miracles  and  the  efficacy  of  her  prayers,  as  La  Santa  dc 
los  Impossibiles.  She  has  a  wound  on  her  forehead,  and  may  originally  have  been  holding  roses  or 
figs  in  her  hand.  Santa  Rita  wanted  to  become  a  nun,  but  was  forcibly  married  by  her  parents  to 
a  man  who  treated  her  cruelly.  After  his  murder,  being  a  widow,  she  was  still  refused  admission 
to  the  Convent.  But  finally,  through  divine  intervention,  she  achieved  her  wish. 

10.  The  Virgin  Mary,  Spanish  111  features  and  costume,  elongated  as  an  expression  of  spirituality 
and  a  symbol  of  the  vertical  Christian  hierarchy.  In  these  terms  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  diminish 
in  size,  when  portrayed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  The  Child,  equally  Spanish  in  type,  has  the 
solemn  maturity  of  expression  characteristic  of  him  in  these  carvings.  The  Virgin,  as  in  the 
paintings  of  Murillo,  stands  upon  the  half  moon,  which  was  one  of  her  attributes  together  with 
the  sun  and  the  stars. 
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Thomas  Hope  and  the  Greek  Revival 


THE  Nco-Classic  style  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  closely  associated  with  Robert  Adam,  began 
towards  the  turn  of  the  century  to  give  way  to  a  new  style  which 
affected  not  only  architecture  but  decoration  and  furniture  as 
well.  It  was  called  the  Greek  Revival.  But  it  was  not  only  a 
Grecian  style  for,  as  far  as  furniture  and  decoration  were  con- 
cerned, it  displayed  designs  culled  from  Etruscan,  Pompcian  and 
Egyptian  sources. 

The  original  impetus  which  had  given  birth  to  the  Neo- 
Classic  style  largely  owed  its  origin  to  the  Dilettante  Society,  to 
the  writings  of  Winckelmann,  and  to  the  discovery  of  Hcrculan- 
eum  and  Pompeii.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  Grecian  style  was 
brought  into  being  by  the  gradual  shift  of  emphasis  from  Rome 
to  Athens.  Whereas  in  the  eighteenth  century  Rome  was  the 
climax  to  a  young  gentleman's  tour  of  Europe,  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  Athens  had  become  the  goal.  A  few  years  later  still,  and 
Byron  on  his  first  visit  to  Greece  in  1810,  could  casually  mention 
the  names  of  a  number  of  his  friends  who,  by  carriage  or  by 
private  yacht,  were  exploring  Greece  and  the  Aegean.  These 
wider  travels  of  young  men  of  quality,  as  well  as  scholars  and 
archaeologists,  were  inevitably  reflected  in  England  by  the  design 
of  houses,  decoration,  and  furniture. 

Greek  design  and  ornament  also  achieved  a  wide  and  popular 
appeal — somewhat  akin  to  the  effects  of  the  discovery  of  Tutan- 
khamen's tomb  in  1922 — by  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  Elgin 
marbles  from  the  Parthenon,  and  by  the  fashionable  pursuit  of 
collecting  Greek  vases,  one  of  the  most  famous  collections  of 
which  was  that  formed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  extensive 
excavations  being  carried  out  by  French  savants  and  archaeolo- 
gists at  Hcrculancum  and  at  Pompeii — which  revealed  the  com- 
plete interiors  of  houses,  together  with  their  furniture  and  decora- 
tion— also  helped  to  produce  the  revolution  in  taste  which  has 
been  called  the  Greek  revival.  The  new  style,  of  course,  was 
largely  brought  into  being  by  architects  and  designers  who  were 
in  pursuit  of  novelty  and  new  sources  of  inspiration. 

If  the  Grecian  and  Etruscan  influence  on  the  new  style  owed 
much  to  English  dilettantes  and  French  experts,  the  Egyptian 
revival  was  almost  entirely  due  to  Napoleon's  expeditions  to 
Syria  and  Egypt  in  1798  and  1801.  The  effect  of  these  expeditions 
was  suddenly  to  remind  the  cultured  amateur  of  the  arts  that  there 
was  a  far  older  culture  and  civilization  than  that  of  Greece,  and 
one  to  which  Greece  itself  owed  a  considerable  debt. 

But,  in  essence,  the  Greek  Revival  was  a  purist  attempt  to  get 
back  to  the  true  origins  of  the  Classic  in  art  and  it  was  aided  by 
the  new  scholarship,  as  well  as  by  the  increase  of  travel  to  Greece 
and  the  Levant.  It  was  at  this  point  that  a  scholar  and  well- 
travelled  man  like  Thomas  Hope,  who  had  spent  eight  years  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  Fast,  was  able  to  make  his 
contribution  by  directing  interest  towards  the  exact  delineation  of 
ancient  sculpture,  monuments  and  furniture.  Five  volumes  of 
Hope's  original  drawings,  which  record  the  antiquities  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  exist  to  show  that  he  was  no  idle  observer 
of  the  ancient  world.  However,  before  considering  I  lope's 
work  as  a  furniture  designer  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
he  was  a  scholar,  a  collector,  and  a  dilettante  first,  and  a  furni- 
turc  designer  only  because  of  his  desire  to  make  the  furnishings 
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of  his  home  in  harmony  with  his  collections  of  antique  art. 

During  this  period  of  the  Greek  Revival  the  furniture  of  the 
Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians,  was  adapted  to  accord 
with  the  demands  of  modern  life.  For  centuries  this  ancient 
furniture  had  been  lost  to  the  world,  but  during  this  age  it  again 
came  to  light  and  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
served  as  a  pattern  for  modern  furniture. 

In  the  earliest  Greek  vases  there  arc  examples  portrayed  of 
graceful  chairs  and  stools,  also  couches.  Tables  supported  on 
three  animal  legs  are  also  delineated  on  vases  and  marble  reliefs. 
The  Greek  chair  was  composed  of  a  harmony  of  curves,  all  four 
legs  as  well  as  the  back  being  of  concave  form.  It  was  called  a 
'Klismos'  and  was  a  much  favoured  scat  in  ancient  Greece.  An 
early  nineteenth-century  copy  of  one  of  these  Grecian  chairs  is 
seen  here  in  No.  3.  The  well-known  chair  with  X-shaped  frame  is 
also  to  be  found  111  this  classical  furniture  (see  No.  4  for  a  nine- 
teenth-century copy). 

Apart  from  the  designs  on  Greek  vases,  the  very  furniture  itself 
was  now  unearthed  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Hcrculancum. 
In  the  Naples  Museum  and  other  such  establishments  arc  three- 
legged  tables  or  stands,  the  legs  decorated  with  a  winged  sphinx, 
swan's  head  and  wings,  a  satyr  or  a  lion  head  emanating  from  a 
faun  or  lion's  leg.  Such  furniture  was  in  bronze,  marble  or  wood. 

All  these  Greek  and  Roman  designs,  culled  from  the  same 
sources,  were  made  use  of  during  the  Greek  Revival.  The  pion- 
eers of  this  classical  revival  in  furniture  and  decoration  were  two 
Frenchmen,  Percicr  and  Fontaine,  architects  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  In  1801  they  published,  Rccucil desDccorations  Interieures 
in  which  they  showed  both  furniture  and  interiors  in  the  Greek 
Revival  style  (see  No.  2).  The  design  of  a  table  with  the  lion 
headed  legs  (No.  8)  they  copied  from  examples  like  the  marble 
table  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  (This  motif  of  a  leg  with  a  lion 
head  and  paw  foot  has  been  called  in  recent  years  a  monopodium.) 
Percier  and  Fontaine's  book  also  illustrates  furniture  decorated 
with  Egyptian  motifs  about  which  the  authors  write:  'Si,  par 
exemple,  des  sphinx,  des  terms  a  Vegyptienne,  peuvent  convenir  par  la 
severite  de  leurs  formes  et  par  leiir  sens  allegorique  a  tel  on  tel  emploi 
dans  certains  objets  de  V architecture  on  de  V ameublement,  avant  pen 
Von  verra  tontes  les  enseignes,  tons  les  dessus  de  portes  a  Vegyptienne.' 
They  also  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  Pompcian  discover- 
ies: 'Les  fonilles  faites  dans  les  villes  d'Herculanum  et  de  Pompeia,  en 
restitnant  nne  multitude  d'objets  qui  avaient  autrefois  fait  partie  de 
r ameublement  et  de  la  decoration  interieure  des  maisons,  augmenterent 
de  pins  en  pins  ce  gout  d' imitation  de  I  antique.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Thomas  Hope  was  a  friend  of 
Percier.  This  acquaintanceship  may  well  have  been  the  reason  for 
Hope  becoming  interested  in  designing  furniture  for  his  town  and 
country  houses;  the  former  in  Duchess  Street,  Portland  Place, 
London,  and  the  latter  known  as  Dccpdcnc,  in  Surrey.  Colour  is 
given  to  this  supposition  by  the  fact  that  Hope  published  in  1  S07 
his  Household  Furniture,  a  book  in  which  he  illustrates  his  rooms, 
showing  his  Greek  vases,  sculpture,  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  as 
well  as  the  modern  furniture  which  he  had  designed  so  th.it  the 
whole  would  be  in  accord.  Many  of  the  pieces  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  designs  of  Percier.  Yet  whether  this  was  due 
to  Hope  copying  the  French  designs,  or  whether  it  was  because 
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1.  Thomas  Hope's  Egyptian  room  in  his  residence  at  Duchess  Street, 
London.  For  the  actual  couch  and  the  armchairs  see  Nos.  15  and  16. 
Reproduced  from  'Household  Furniture  and  Interior  Decoration' 
(plate  8),  published  by  Alec  Tiranti,  London. 
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2.  Design  of  a  bed-chamber  for  a  client  in  Paris  by  Percier  and  Font- 
aine, from  their  book  published  in  1 801.  Notice  that  the  table  on  the 
left  is  of  the  same  design  as  that  of  Hope's  table  in  No.  13. 

A  chair  based  on  the  design  of  a  chair  taken  from  a  Greek  vase. 
Probably  designed  by  Thomas  Hope.  Reproduced  by  permission 
of  H.  Blairman  and  Son. 

4.  An  X-chair  in  the  Greco-Roman  style,  with  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics on  the  back.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Behrman. 

5.  An  X-stool  designed  by  Thomas  Hope  (see  No.  13).  Reproduced 
by  permission  of  Mrs.  D.  Nevvbold. 

6.  Design  of  an  elegant  table  supported  on  tripod  base  decorated 
with  sphinxes,  reproduced  from  Percier  and  Fontaine's  book. 

7.  A  table  designed  by  Thomas  Hope.  Inspiration  for  the  design  of 
the  tripod  base  came  from  the  table  in  No.  6. 
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8.  A  three-legged  table  based  on  a  Greco-Roman 
design  by  Percier  and  Fontaine. 
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g.  Bookcase  decorated  with  Egyptian 
and  lion  monopodium.  Designed  by 
Thomas  Hope  and  originally  at  Deep- 
dene,  his  country  home.  Formerly  in 
the  Edward  Knoblock  Collection. 

10.  Early  nineteenth-century  circular 
library  table  with  lion  monopodium 
trusses.  Probably  the  work  of  George 
Smith. 

11.  A  mahogany  writing  table  taken 
from  Thomas  Hope's  book  of  designs 

(see  No.  12). 

12.  Plate  of  designs  from  Thomas  Hope's 
'Household  Furniture'.  Cf.  writing  table 
with  No.  11  and  chair  with  sphinx  arms 
with  No.  14. 

13.  Design  from  Thomas  Hope's  book. 
The  table  is  almost  identical  with  the 
example  in  Percier  and  Fontaine's  design 

(see  No.  2). 

14.  This  black  and  gold  chair,  with 
sphinx  arms  and  satyr  legs,  was  undoubt- 
edly inspired  by  the  design  of  Percier 
and  Fontaine.  Coll.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Hart. 
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both  he  and  Percier  took  their  inspiration  from  the  same  sources 
it  is  difficult  to  say. 

'I  am  flattered  with  hopes',  he  writes  in  his  preface,  'of  pro- 
ducing in  London  a  work  comparable,  in  point  of  elegance  of 
designs  and  excellence  of  execution,  with  that  publication  which 
at  present  appears  in  Paris,  on  a  similar  subject,  directed  by  an 
artist  of  my  acquaintance,  Percier,  who  having  devoted  the  first 
portion  of  his  career  to  the  study  of  Italian  antiquities,  now 
devotes  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  modern  objects  of 
decoration  in  France.' 

Although  this  is  not  an  actual  acknowledgement  of  a  debt  to 
Percier,  it  does  confirm  that  Hope  based  the  execution  of  his 
engraved  plates  of  interiors  and  of  furniture  on  Percier's  publica- 
tion. The  two  books  certainly  have  much  in  common  as  regards 
the  technique  of  presentation  and  engraving.  Percier  and  Fon- 
taine's book,  however,  shows  a  far  more  elaborate  technique  and 
greater  skill  in  engraving  than  that  exhibited  in  Hope's  publica- 
tion (cf.  Nos.  i  and  2).  The  designs  in  the  former  book  also  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  professional  designer  and  ornamentalist,  whereas 
Hope's  designs  in  comparison  lack  the  assurance  and  elegance 
of  the  French. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Household  Furniture  Hope  states  that  one  of 
his  reasons  for  publishing  the  designs  was  'to  induce  several 
professional  men,  upholders,  cabinet-makers,  and  others,  to 
abandon  in  some  degree  the  old  beaten  track'.  He  refers  scathingly 
to  'extravagant  caricatures,  such  as  of  late  have  begun  to  start  up 
in  every  corner  of  the  capital,  and  such  as  by  exhibiting  the  differ- 
ent species  of  ornament,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  present 
specimens,  most  wretchedly  distorted,  most  injudiciously  applied 
and  most  inconsistently  united,  seem  calculated  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  bringing  this  new  style  into  complete  disrepute  .  .  .' 
It  is  possible  that  his  remarks  were  directed  at  A  Collection  of 
Designs  of  Household  Furniture  by  George  Smith,  an  upholsterer, 
which  had  appeared  in  1805. 

On  the  title  page  of  this  work  George  Smith  describes  himself 
as  'Upholder  Extraordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  and  in  the  'Advertisement'  he  makes  the  following 
pompous  statement: 

'In  selecting  the  articles,  and  in  composing  the  designs  for  this 
work,  the  Artist  is  anxious  to  exhibit  principally  such  as  are 
suitable  to  elegant  and  polite  life,  and  for  adorning  the  most 
extensive  mansions:  he  flatters  himself  the  work  will  display  a 
variety  of  the  newest  fashions,  combined  with  classic  taste,  for  the 
most  useful  and  most  superb  article  of  modern  furniture,  studied 
from  the  best  antique  examples  in  the  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek, 
and  Roman  styles;  and  he  presumes  it  will  be  found  particularly 
useful  to  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  are  curious  in  the 
decoration  of  their  houses;  also  to  Cabinet-makers,  Upholders, 
Paper-hangers  &c.  who  may  have  the  arranging,  furnishing,  and 
fitting-up  of  houses  committed  to  their  care.' 

Smith,  moreover,  was  the  first  English  cabinet-maker  to 
illustrate  furniture  decorated  with  Egyptian  Therms,  which  he 
applied  to  cabinets,  bookcases,  commodes,  wardrobes,  and  which 
he  also  used  as  arms  of  sofas  and  legs  of  library  tables.  Besides  his 
extensive  use  of  the  Egyptian  Therm  he  also  used  Egyptian  birds, 
hieroglyphics,  and  crocodiles  to  decorate  the  friezes  of  tables  and 
other  appropriate  places. 

George  Smith,  however,  judging  from  the  designs  in  his  book, 
was  even  more  fond  of  the  lion  monopodium  than  the  Egyptian 
sphinx.  He  used  the  former  as  free-standing  legs  to  various  types 
of  tables  and  sideboards,  and  also  as  decorative  trusses  to  chairs, 
sofas,  bookcases  and  library  tables.  Apart  from  these  incursions 
into  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  styles,  he  also  made  considerable 
use  of  the  Gothic,  not  only  for  chairs,  but  for  bookcases  and  secre- 


taire bookcases.  Most  of  the  plates  in  his  book  are  dated  1804, 
though  some  are  1806  and  1807.  The  drawing  is  poor  in  quality, 
the  plates  coloured.  There  is  no  comparison  whatever  with  the 
designs  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  and  the  work  is  also  far  below  the 
standard  of  Thomas  Hope. 

As  one  would  expect  from  a  cabinet-maker,  the  structure  and 
the  proportions  are  those  standard  in  the  furniture  trade  of  the 
time.  It  is  only  the  ringing  of  the  changes  on  the  use  of  Grecian, 
Egyptian  and  Gothic  ornament  that  gives  an  individual  character 
to  the  pieces.  One  exception,  however,  is  a  wing  bookcase  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  the  carcass  of  which  has  the  sides  like  a  battered 
or  sloping  wall.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  inappropriate 
for  a  cabinet-maker  to  adopt  a  stone-mason's  construction  for  the 
wooden  carcass  of  a  bookcase.  But  George  Smith  believed  in 
novelties.  They  helped  to  sell  his  furniture. 

Smith  must  also  have  had  a  copy  of  Percier  and  Fontaine's 
book,  since  a  number  of  the  pieces  show  the  same  identical  design, 
except  that  they  are  vulgarised  by  his  draughtsman.  For  instance,  a 
table  is  in  the  French  designs  (No.  2),  in  Hope's  designs  (No.  13), 
and  also  Smith's  book.  There  is  also  a  chair  which  likew  lse  figures 
111  all  three  publications.  In  Smith's  second  book,  published  in  1826, 
he  comments  upon  his  first  collection  of  designs:  'This  work',  he 
writes,  'however  highly  appreciated  at  the  time,  has  become 
wholly  obsolete  and  inapplicable  to  its  intended  purpose  by  the 
change  of  taste  and  rapid  improvements  which  a  period  of  twenty 
years  has  introduced'.  Judging  from  the  1  826  book,  it  was  a  rapid 
decline  rather  than  a  rapid  improvement;  for  the  designs  show 
the  heaviness  and  coarseness  of  cabinet-ware,  the  production  of 
which  was  then  fast  becoming  an  industry. 

In  Ins  first  book  he  made  no  mention  of  Thomas  Hope,  but  in 
the  second  George  Smith  writes:  '  .  .  .  having  been  honoured 
with  the  patronage  of  HIS  PRESENT  MAJESTY  as  well  as  the 
most  flattering  testimonies  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  and  other 
individuals,  distinguished  by  their  researches,  and  liberal  patron- 
age of  the  Arts.'  This  suggests  that  the  two  authors  had  become 
friendly  and  that  George  Smith  had  received  orders  for  furniture 
from  his  wealthy  patron  in  Duchess  Street. 

From  time  to  time  certain  puces  of  furniture  which  bear  a 
resemblance  to  examples  in  Thomas  Hope's  book  of  designs 
come  to  light.  But  it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  say  in  these  cases 
whether  they  were  original  or  made  by  cabinet-makers  copying 
Hope's  designs.  For  example,  the  very  interesting  writing  table 
(No.  1  1)  is  similar  to  the  example  in  Hope's  book  (No.  12).  The 
actual  writing  table,  however,  has  a  plinth,  whereas  111  I  lope  s 
design  the  two  pedestals  are  supported  on  carved  claw  feet.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  sides  are  battered,  whereas  in  I  lope's  design 
they  are  perpendicular.  There  is  also  a  drawer  under  the  writing 
board  which  does  not  exist  in  the  original  design.  The  propor- 
tions also  differ. 

The  discovery,  however,  of  a  pair  of  chairs  and  a  couch 
(Nos.  i  s  and  10)  which  were  designed  by  Thomas  Hope  and 
made  for  the  Egyptian  room  in  which  he  housed  his  Egyptian 
antiquities  is  an  event  of  considerable  importance  and  one  which 
must  be  recorded.  A  comparison  between  the  engraving  of  the 
room  and  the  couch  and  chairs  shows  that  they  are  identical. 
As  can  be  seen  in  the  engraving  (No.  1)  there  were  originally  four 
chairs  in  the  room,  so  two  still  remain  undiscovered.  Moth  the 
couch  and  the  chairs  are  of  extremely  interesting  design,  and 
reveal  by  the  accuracy  of  their  ornaments  the  antiquarian  learning 
of  their  designer. 

The  couch,  for  example  (No.  is),  apart  from  the  four 
Egyptian-style  lions,  has  two  panels  depicting  the  jackal-headed 
god  Anubis  and  the  hawk-headed  Horus.  The  sacred  scarebaetts 
beetle  is  carved  in  relief  on  the  feet  and  the  Egyptian  scorpion. 
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16  15.  Thomas  Hope's  Egyptian  couch  in  black  and  gold.  Designed  by  Hope 
and  originally  in  his  Egyptian  room  at  Duchess  Street  (see  No.  1).  Repro- 
duced by  permission  of  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  and  Son,  London. 

16.  Egyptian  chair  also  designed  by  Thomas  Hope  for  Duchess  Street.  This 
chair,  one  of  an  extant  pair,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  engraving  of  the  Egyptian 
room  (No.  I.)  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  and  Son. 

gilt  and  in  relict,  on  the  plinths  below  the  lions.  The  chairs  also 
show  the  same  careful  antiquarian  scholarship  and  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  art  and  mythology.  On  the  frieze  below  the  seat  is  the 
figure  of  the  winged  sun-god,  Ra.  The  two  arm  supports  are 
almost  exact  copies  of  Egyptian  figures,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  the  apron  is  used  for  a  hieroglyphic 
scroll.  They  are  painted  black,  thus  faithfully  reflecting  the  origi- 
nals which  are  often  carved  out  of  obsidian  or  black  granite. 
The  plaque  below  the  rail  is  decorated  with  the  cow  symbol  of 
the  goddess  Hathor,  and  the  two  ornaments  surmounting  the 
rail  of  the  back  are  faithful  reproductions  of  the  Canopic  vases, 
in  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  kept  the  entrails  of  their  mummi- 
fied dead.  Stylised  lotus  scrolls  decorate  the  front  feet. 

The  furniture  is  painted  in  black  and  gold,  which  emphasises 
its  Egyptian  character  as  well  as  enriching  the  motifs.  Mr.  Philip 
Blairman  of  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  and  Son,  London,  has  made  a 
special  study  of  Thomas  Hope's  furniture  and  the  discovery  of 
this  actual  pair  of  chairs  and  the  couch  from  Hope's  Egyptian 
room  is  a  noteworthy  and  happy  result  of  his  researches.  He  has 
also  from  time  to  time  discovered  other  pieces  designed  by  this 
unusual  dilettante-scholar,  one  of  which — the  stool  (No.  5) — is 
identical  to  the  plate  in  Hope's  book  (No.  1 3). 
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Cambridge  Portraits  II 

Later  Seventeenth  and  Early  Eighteenth  Centuries 


T'H I S  is  the  second  of  a  special  Connoisseur  series  of  four 
articles  dealing  with  the  more  important  of  the  portraits  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  With  jew  exceptions,  they  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  The  treatment  is  both  pictorial  and  historical. 
The  information  about  each  picture  follows  the  lines  of  a  catalogue 
raisonne,  and  much  of  it  is  drawn  from  original  sources. 

From  the  time  of  Charles  I  there  is  little  portraiture  of  any 
distinction  in  Cambridge  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Even  Lely,  with  his  large  practice,  is  barely  represented, 
although  a  whole-length  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  which  he 
gave  to  the  University  soon  after  Ins  election  as  Chancellor  in 
1674,  had  a  brief  career  with  an  inglorious  ending  on  the  walls 
of  the  Schools.  In  1683,  it  was  removed  as  'being  indecent  in 
itselfe,  and  unbecoming  the  Loyalty  of  the  University  to 
Continue  any  Marke  of  Honour  to  a  person  soe  firrc  obnoxious'; 
almost  exactly  two  years  later,  and  scarcely  a  fortnight  before 
Monmouth's  execution,  it  was  publicly  burnt  by  the  Yeoman 
Bedell.  With  the  exception  of  a  portrait  of  Samuel  Pepys  at 
Magdalene  College,  traditionally  but  dubiously  to  be  ascribed 
to  Lely,  the  only  portraits  from  his  hand  now  to  be  found  in 
either  university  or  college  collections  were  acquired  in  tin 
present  century.  They  consist  of  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Finch 
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(No.  2)  and  one  called  Milton,  both  at  Christ's  College. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  century,  the  level  is  raised,  however, 
by  the  first  of  a  group  of  portraits  by  Kneller.  Almost  all  are  of 
good  quality,  and  in  two  of  them — the  portraits  of  Matthew 
Prior  (1700)  at  Trinity  College  (No.  6)  and  of  Bishop  Moore 
(1705)  at  Clare  College  (No.  7) — he  rises  to  a  standard  of  excep- 
tional excellence.  Five  of  these  paintings  are  here  reproduced. 
Of  all  the  principal  English  portrait-painters,  Kneller  is  the 
best  represented  in  Cambridge  collections. 

This  article  covers  the  period  ending  with  the  predecessors  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  These  interesting  painters  can  be 
seen  fairly  adequately,  by  the  unrepresentative  standards  of 
Cambridge  portrait  collections,  even  though  sometimes  only  in 
a  single  example  as  in  the  case  of  Hogarth  and  Ramsay  (Nos. 
14  and  19).  Best  represented  are  Highmore  and  Hudson. 
Highmore's  works  include  one  of  his  earliest  and  one  of  his 
latest  known  paintings,  both  at  Corpus  Christi  College. 

The  portraits  under  review  include  two  of  the  very  few  by 
foreign  painters,  namely  that  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  by  Rigaud 
(No.  9)  and  that  of  Matthew  Prior  by  Belle  (No.  10).  French 
portraits  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  strike  an 
exotic  note  in  any  English  collection,  but  in  a  Cambridge 
setting  the  note  resounds  with  redoubled  force. 


1.  Isaac  Bargrave,  Dean  of 
Canterbury  (1586-1643).  By 

Cornelius  Johnson.  Canvas, 
31^  X  24 J  in.,  signed  and 
dated  1636.  Bought  by  Clare 
College  in  1933,  it  is  possibly 
the  same  portrait  which,  in 
1922,  belonged  to  C.  E. 
Cumber.  It  exists  in  another 
version,  in  which  Bargrave 
wears  robes  and  hood,  known 
from  his  monument  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  erected  in  1679 
(painted  on  copper),  from  an 
example  in  the  I  )eanery  at 
Canterbury,  and  from  one  sold 
at  Foster's,  23rd  July,  1884 
(133). 


2.  Sir  John  Finch  (1626- 
1682).  By  Sir  Peter  lely. 
Canvas,  24^  X  2r  J  in.  Christ's 
College,  given  by  George 
Rowe  in  1947.  Major  James 
Han  bury  sale,  Christie's,  20th 
June,  1947  (61),  from  Burley- 
on-the-Hill,  Rutland.  About 
1645-50.  Sec  No.  3. 


3.  Sir  Thomas  Baines  (1624-1681).  By  Isaac  Fuller.  Canvas,  27!  x  21 J  in. 
Christ's  College,  given  by  George  Rowe  in  1947.  Major  James  Hanbury 
sale,  Christie's,  20th  June,  1947  (25),  from  Burley-on-the-Hill.  Presumably 
painted  at  the  same  time  as  Lely's  portrait  of  Sir  John  Finch  (No.  2), 
about  1645-50.  Baines  and  Finch  were  lifelong  friends  and  companions. 
Both  were  at  Christ's  College  and'are  buried  together  in  the  chapel. 
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4.  Charles  Montagu,  1st  Earl  of  Halifax  (1661-1715).  By  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  Canvas,  94  X  56  in.,  signed  and  dated  1699.  Trinity  College; 
already  in  the  College  by  about  1790.  In  view  of  the  number  of  portraits 
of  Lord  Halifax  by  Kneller  which  are  known,  the  form  of  the  signature 
on  this  example  is  of  interest.  It  runs,  in  so  far  as  it  can  now  be  read, 
'Godfredi  Kneller  ex  Amicam  faciebat  1699'.  While  William  III  was 
absent  from  England  in  1698,  and  again  in  1699,  Lord  Halifax  was 
nominated  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  (Regents),  and,  though  he  is  shown 
attired  in  the  robes  of  his  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  the  paper  beside  the 
purse  of  the  Great  Seal  is  inscribed  'To  His  Excellency  Charles  Mountague 
Esqr/One  of  the  Lords  justices/of  England'. 

5.  John  Dryden  (1631-1700).  By  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Canvas,  3 5^  X  27! 
in.,  signed  and  dated  1697.  Trinity  College,  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Barlow  in  1946.  This  comes  from  the  Clinton  Baker  Collection  at 
Bayfordbury;  sold  H.  W.  Clinton  Baker,  Christie's,  8th  July,  1932  (18), 
presumably  bought  in,  and  again  Lt.  W.  L.  Clinton  Baker,  R.N.,  Christie's, 
ist  June,  1945  (101),  bought  by  Colnaghi,  London.  As  with  the  portraits 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  formerly  at  Bayfordbury,  it  is  thought  to  have 
descended  from  Jacob  Tonson  (d.  1736)  through  the  family.  Such  a 
portrait,  engraved  by  G.  Edelinck,  was  certainly  published  by  Tonson 
in  1700  and  was  afterwards  used  by  him  as  the  frontispiece  to  his  edition 
of  Dry  den's  plays  and  operas  in  1 70 1 .  A  portrait  of  Dryden  which  belonged 
to  Matthew  Prior  is,  however,  described  in  the  inventory  drawn  up  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1721  as  the  original  of  the  Edelinck  plate.  This  portrait 
was  bought  from  Prior's  executors  by  Edward  Harlcy,  2nd  Earl  of  Oxford. 
After  his  death  it  was  sold  on  12th  March,  1741  li  (Lot  32)  and  subsequently 
belonged  to  James  West,  in  whose  posthumous  sale  on  ist  April,  1773,  it 
was  Lot  16.  An  engraving  of  it  by  George  Vertuc  in  1730  shows  no 
divergences  from  the  Bayfordbury-Trinity  portrait.  Whether  there  was 
one  portrait  or  two,  as  has  been  asserted,  remains  unproved.  But  on  the 
available  evidence  the  balance  of  probability  seems  to  favour  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Prior-Oxford  portrait  with  that  from  Bayfordbury,  now  at 
Trinity  College.  A  version  belonging  at  one  time  to  Earl  Harcourt  at 
Nuneham  Courtenay  has  the  face  turned  further  towards  the  front. 


6.  Matthew  Prior  (1664-1721).  By  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
Canvas,  54 J  X  40^  in.,  signed  and  dated  1700.  Trinity 
College,  given  (anonymously)  by  Charles  Fairfax  Murray 
in  1908.  Coll.  George  Montagu,  2nd  Earl  of  Halifax;  sold 
10th  March,  1939/40  (12) ;  Frederick  Townsend,  Honing- 
ton  Hall,  Lincolnshire;  Townsend  sale,  Christie's,  17th 
February,  1906  (137).  In  1912  a  second  version  was  in  the 
possession  of  F.  B.  Mildmay,  M.P.,  later  1st  Lord  Mildmay 
of  Flete.  An  inferior  head  and  shoulders  version  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Dyce  Bequest,  No.  64). 

7.  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely  (1646-1714).  By  Sir 

Godfrey  Kneller.  Canvas,  50  x  40  in.,  signed  and  dated 
1705.  In  the  possession  of  Clare  College  by  about  1790. 
A  copy  by  Isaac  Whood,  1736,  is  in  the  University 
Collection  (University  Library).  A  variant,  in  which  the 
right  hand  rests  in  the  lap  and  the  left  turns  the  pages  of 
a  book,  is  known  from  poor  versions  at  Clare  College 
and  at  Lambeth  Palace.  Another  possible  variant  is  known 
from  a  mezzotint  by  W.  Faithorne  Jun.,  which  closely 
follows  the  Clare  College  picture,  but  with  the  addition 
of  a  pilaster  behind  the  table.  Bishop  Moore  possessed  a 
funous  library,  which  was  given  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  by  George  I  in  171 5. 

8.  Edward  Tenison,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (1673-1735). 

By  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Canvas,  49  x  39 1  in.,  signed 
and  dated  1720.  Corpus  Christi  College,  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  College  by  about  1790.  Engraved  by 
George  Vertue  in  1 73 1 ,  the  year  in  which  Tenison  became 
.1  bishop 

9.  Edward  Villiers,  1st  Earl  of  Jersey  (1656-1711). 

By  Hyacinthe  Rigaud.  Canvas,  53I  x  40J  in.  St.  John's 
College,  given  (about  171 8),  or  bequeathed,  by  Matthew 
Prior  (d.  1721).  This  is  a  replica  of  the  original  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Jersey  at  Middleton  Park.  It  was  begun 
when  the  1st  Earl  was  British  Envoy  to  Paris  (1698-99), 
but  was  not  finished  until  1701.  Prior,  as  secretary  to  the 
Ambassador,  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Lord  Jersey, 
and  must  have  had  the  replica  made  for  himself  before 
the  original  was  despatched  to  England. 


10.  Matthew  Prior  (1664- 
1721).  By  Alexis  Simon  Belle. 
Canvas,  57  x  44 1  in.  St.  John's 
College,  given  (about  171 8), 
or  bequeathed,  by  Prior. 
Prior  was  British  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  Paris  from 
1 71 2  to  1714.  The  portrait  was 
painted  during  this  period, 
either  in  171 3  or  171 4.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  made  at  the  order 
and  expense  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  to  show  Prior  in  his  court 
habit.  A  copy  belonging  to 
the  Marquess  of  Northampton 
at  Castle  Ashby  is  possibly  one 
made  by  John  van  dcr  Vaart 
about  1 72 1. 

11.  Thomas  Watson- Went- 
worth,  1st  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  (1693-1750). 

By  Jonathan  Richardson. 
Canvas,  84^  x  56 1  in.,  signed 
and  dated  1 714.  St.  John's 
College,  given  by  the  sitter 
not  later  than  1718.  He  also 
gave  plate  and  books  to  the 
College. 

12.  Richard  Bentley  (1662- 
1742),  Master  of  Trinity 
College.  By  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill.  Canvas,  49  x  40  in. 
Trinity  College,  bequeathed 
by  Richard  Bentley.  Exh. 
National  Portraits,  1867  (180); 
Royal  House  of  Guelph,  1891 
(224).  It  is  inscribed  with  the 
date  1710,  which  is  confirmed 
by  an  engraving  by  G.  Vertue 
forming  the  frontispiece  to 
Bentlcy's  edition  of  the  Astro- 
notnicon  of  Manutius,  1739 
Thornhill  painted  two  other 
portraits  for  Bentley  in  this 
year,  of  Newton  (No.  13)  and 
Spanheim,  which  were  also 
bequeathed  to  the  College. 
A  copy  of  this  portrait  is  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
(No.  851),  and  a  drawing  after 
it,  in  black  and  red  chalk  (by 
John  Downman,  1777)  is  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

13.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642- 
1727).  By  Sir  James  Thornhill. 
Canvas,  48J  x  40  in.  Trinity 
College,  bequeathed  by 
Richard  Bentley,  Master  of 
the  College,  in  1742.  Exh. 
National  Portraits,  1867  (35); 
Royal  House  of  Guelph,  1891 
(2 1 7)  ;Whitechapel  Art  Gallery, 
Spring,  1 906  (138).  This  picture 
is  inscribed  with  the  date  1710, 
when  Thornhill  painted  two 
other  portraits  for  Bentley,  one 
of  himself  (see  No.  12),  the 
other  of  Ezekiel  Spanheim. 
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14.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  M.D.  (1706-1757).  By  William  Hogarth.  Canvas,  22|  x  1 8^  in.  University  Collection 
(Fitzwilliam  Museum)  ;"givcn  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  by  C.  Fairfax  Murray,  1908  (No.  648).  Coll.  W.  Benoni 
White,  sold  Christie's,  24th  May,  1879  (220);  Joseph  Prior  (Cambridge);  Fairfax  Murray  by  1902,  who  lent  it  to 
the  Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition,  1908  (82).  A  guide  to  the  dating  of  this  picture  is  provided  by  the  bust  of 
Newton  in  the  background.  This  corresponds  to  a  marble  by  Roubiliac  in  the  library  at  Trinity  College,  signed 
and  dated  175 1 ,  of  which  it  is  known  that  the  sculptor  gave  Hogarth  a  terracotta.  The  portrait  must  therefore 
belong  to  the  last  years  of  Hoadly's  life,  which  quite  accords  with  his  facial  appearance. 

15.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  (1705-1760).  By  Joseph  Highmorc.  C  anvas.  49]  •  39}  in.,  signed  and  dated  1744. 
Trinity  College,  acquired  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  College  also  possesses  a  half-length  portrait  of  Browne 
by  Highmore,  signed  and  dated  1732. 
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l6.  Hon.  Elizabeth  Griffin,  Countess  of 
Portsmouth  (r69i-'762).  By  Thomas 
Hudson,  c.  1755-60.  Canvas,  49  x  39  in. 
Magdalene  College,  acquired  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Another  version  belongs 
to  Viscount  Lyniington  at  Farleigh  House, 
and  a  half-length  example,  including  the 
left  hand,  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Braybrooke  at  Mutlow  Hall.  Elizabeth 
Griffin  married  John,  1st  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 
as  his  second  wife,  in  1 74 1 . 


17.  Thomas  Herring  (1693-1757), 
Archbishop     of    Canterbury.  By 

Thomas  Hudson.  Canvas,  49'  x  39  in., 
signed.  Corpus  Christi  College,  already 
in  the  College  by  about  T790.  In  1745, 
when  he  was  Archbishop  of  York, 
Herring  was  painted  by  Hogarth,  but  he 
remarks  tli.it  'none  of  my  friends  can 
bear  Hogarth's  picture'  (Letters  from  .  .  . 
Thomas  Herring  .  .  .  to  William  Duncoinbe, 
1777.    P-  Three    years    Liter  his 

portrait  was  painted  again  by  Hudson, 
and  on  [8th  May,  174S  he  writes  to 
Duncoinbe  asking  him  to  go  and  see  it. 
adding  'it  you  like  it  I  will  order  a 
copy  and  sit  once  or  twice'  (ibid.,  p.  1  14). 
There  is  another  portrait  of  Herring  by 
Hudson  at  Bishopthorpe,  which  only 
differs  from  this  in  the  hands,  the  right 
one  drooping  over  the  chair  arm  and  the 
left  holding  a  paper.  This  was  engraved 
by  Faber  in  1751.  It  seems  probable  that 
we  thus  have  here  the  two  paintings  by 
Hudson  referred  to  by  Herring,  the 
original  version  .it  Bishopthorpe  and  the 
'copy',  with  the  alterations  in  the  hands 
introduced  in  the  further  sittings,  at 
Corpus  Christi  College.  Though  the 
College  has  no  record  of  the  provenance 
of  the  portrait,  it  could  very  well  have 
come  from  the  Duncombe  family,  since 
Willi. un  I  Hincombe's  son,  |ohn,  was  a 
protege  of  I  lerring's  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  and  there  are  in  the  College 
portraits  ot  each  of  the  Duncombes. 
Herring  was  both  a  bellow  of  the 
College  and  a  benefactor  to  it. 
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18.  Sir  Charles  Clarke  (d.  1750).  By  Charles  Beare.  Canvas,  49^  X  39^ 
in.,  signed  and  dated  1745.  Corpus  Christi  College,  already  in  the  College 
by  about  1790.  In  his  Judge's  robes.  Clarke  became  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1743. 

19.  Anthony  Askew,  M.D.  (1722-1772).  By  Allan  Ramsay.  Canvas, 
49  X  40  in.,  signed  and  dated  1750.  Emmanuel  College,  already  in  the 
College  by  about  1790.  Askew  was  a  classical  scholar  as  well  as  a  doctor, 
and  the  large  volume  open  beside  him,  with  a  page  headed  HIP- 
POCRATES, is  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  this  double  interest.  The  scarlet 
gown  with  white  fur  which  Ire  wears  over  a  green  coat  is  presumably 
intended  for  the  cope  of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  though  distinctly  heterodox 
in  form  by  strict  modern  standards,  since  he  took  this  degree  at  Cambridge 
in  1750,  the  year  of  the  portrait. 

20.  Daniel  Wray  (1701-1783).  By  Nathaniel  Dance.  Canvas,  29^  x  24! 
in.,  signed  and  dated  1769.  Queens'  College;  given  by  his  widow.  A  copy 
by  John  Powell  is  in  the  library  at  Charterhouse,  and  another  version, 
probably  also  a  copy  and  in  bad  condition,  was  in  the  sale  of  Lady  Lucas, 
Wrest  Park,  at  Christie's,  16th  November,  191 7  (122). 
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NOSTALGIA  AND 


Manchester  in  1857 


BY   DOUGLAS   HALL  Keeper  of  the  Rutherston  Collection,  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery 


THE  spirit  is  daily  usurping  upon  the  flesh;  culture  spreads 
among  all  classes;  travelling  is  every  day  easier;  books  grow 
daily  cheaper  and  more  accessible;  we  have  yearly  more  and 
more  public  parks,  Athenaeums  and  reading-rooms,  popular 
lectures  and  schools  of  design.  Our  children  are  better  taught, 
our  adults  seek  higher  amusements.' 

The  brave  new  world  thus  brought  before  us  was  Manchester  in 
1857,  and  the  occasion  for  these  words,  which  w  ere  written  by 
Tom  Taylor  and  first  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  w  as 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  The  Art  Treasures  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  collected  at  Manchester  in  1857.  The  exhibition,  housed 
in  special  buildings  at  Old  Trafford,  was  opened  by  the  Prince 
Consort  on  5th  May,  and  closed  on  17th  October.  During  that 
time  there  were  1,336,715  admissions  to  view  the  16,272  exhibits. 

Anyone  with  a  taste  for  statistics  and  curious  details  should 
enjoy  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  from  which  these 
figures  are  taken.  The  23  appendices  printed  there  deal  not  only 
with  attendances  but  with  all  such  matters  as  the  daily  tempera- 
tures inside  the  building,  the  register  of  lodging-houses  kept  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors,  and  the  specification  of  the  Grand  Organ, 
which  came  within  the  purview  of  the  Committee.  The  Report 
itself  is  composed  with  conscious  dignity,  and  its  resounding 
sentences  display  the  moral  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee approached  their  task.  In  that  place  and  age  the  pursuit 
of  aesthetic  pleasure  alone  would  have  been  suspect,  and  the 
Committee  were  concerned  to  show  a  moral  and  didactic  basis 
for  their  work:  'we  were  impressed'  they  reported,  'with  loftier 
solicitudes'. 

The  generally  held  idea  that  art  is  a  kind  of  moral  tonic  was 
sharpened,  in  Manchester,  by  the  huge  concentration  of  working 
population  in  the  area.  There  was  also  the  consideration,  not 
avowed  by  the  Committee,  but  discussed  by  Tom  Taylor  in  the 
article  already  quoted,  of  Manchester's  own  dependence  on  a 
form  of  industrial  art.  The  exhibition  would  thus  have  two 
aspects  to  commend  it  to  the  high  seriousness  of  the  Manchester 
conscience:  it  would  bring  the  best  examples  of  art  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  it  would  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  designers 
of  the  cotton  industry.  This  was  the  'distinct  and  practical 
answer'  which  Taylor  wished  to  give  all  those  who  were  inclined 
to  ask,  in  the  words,  it  is  said,  of  a  certain  Duke:  'What  in  the 
world  do  you  want  with  art  in  Manchester;' 

If  Manchester  was  a  suitable  place  for  the  new  idea  of  a  great 
art  exhibition  to  take  root,  there  were  good  reasons  why  the 
idea  should  have  been  put  forward  at  about  this  date.  It  was  a 
period  of  bold  enterprise  in  many  directions.  The  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  185 1  had  been  successful  and  had  established  a  type 
of  building  and  a  standard  of  organisation  and  publicity.  No  less 
important,  the  extraordinary  richness  of  British  private  collec- 
tions was  just  becoming  known  to  the  general  public.  In  [854 
G.  F.  Waagen,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin,  h.ul 
published  his  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain,  in  three  volume  . 
with  notes  on  several  hundred  collections,  and  a  fourth  volume 
followed  in  1857.  The  affairs  of  the  National  Gallery  were  also 
at  that  time  in  the  public  eve,  and  a  Select  Committee  had 


I.  The  1857  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  building,  from  a  con- 
temporary photograph.  2.  A  view  of  the  central  nave  looking  west  to  the 
grand  organ,  from  a  contemporary  photograph  published  by  Agnevvs. 


reported  in  1853.  Both  Waagen's  work,  supplemented  by  his 
direct  advice,  and  the  lists  of  representative  painters  111  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  were  used  by  the  organisers  of  the 
Manchester  exhibition. 

The  archives  of  the  exhibition  among  the  papers  of  the  Royal 
Manchester  Institution  now  at  the  Central  Library  provide  a 
vivid  and  disorderly  accompaniment  to  the  stately  narrative  of 
th  1  xecutivc  Committee's  Report.  From  these  sources  one  may 
draw  a  complete  picture  of  the  organisation  of  the  exhibition, 
and  sense  the  gusto  with  which  all  concerned  threw  themselves 
into  the  work,  their  energy,  benevolence  and  faith  in  a  good 
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cause.  Here  w  as  a  job  which  could  have  nothing  but  good  results, 
which  gave  employment  to  many,  and  which,  if  itwas  to  be  done, 
should  be  done  in  as  handsome  a  fashion  as  possible.  'The  project 
must  have  tailed',  reported  the  Committee,  'if  it  had  been 
managed  in  any  niggardly  or  less  comprehensive  spirit'. 

The  idea  of  the  exhibition  was  born  at  a  meeting  of  twenty- 
four  influential  citizens  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour  on  28th  March, 
[856.  A  guarantee  fund  was  at  once  launched,  the  subscribers  to 
which  formed  the  General  Council.  The  money  secured,  a  depu- 
tation went  to  Buckingham  Palace  on  7th  May,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 
On  20th  May  a  meeting  of  the  Council  formally  launched  the 
exhibition  and  appointed  an  Executive  Committee  which  met  on 
the  following  day.  On  23rd  |une  the  Committee  were  able  to 
report  that,  as  a  result  of  a  competition,  a  contract  had  been  made 
with  Messrs.  C.  D.  Young  to  erect  a  building  on  a  site  at  Old 
TrafFord  at  a  cost  of  ^24,500  (it  eventually  cost,  with  additions, 
^38,000).  The  plan  was  staked  out  on  28th  fune.  By  the  winter 
of  1  856-57  the  building  was  ready  for  decoration,  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  occupied  with  practical  arrangements  for  handling 
the  vast  mass  of  material  to  be  expected. 

During  all  this  time,  the  more  delicate  work  was  being  carried 
on  of  obtaining  the  promise  of  loans  on  a  scale  far  bigger  than 
had  ever  been  required  before.  The  Royal  Family  promised  a 
large  contribution  of  pictures,  as  well  as  objects  of  art.  A  letter 
from  Prince  Albert  in  support  of  the  exhibition  was  used  to 
accompany  the  requests  tor  loans  sent  out  to  the  best-known 
owners  of  collections.  George  Scharf  (later  first  director  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery)  was  appointed  as  Art  Secretary,  and 
began  an  arduous  programme  of  visits  to  collections.  The  large 
body  of  careful  notes  and  drawings  which  he  made  on  these 
visits  is  still  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  with  the  rest  of  his 
papers.  J.  B.  Waring  was  responsible  for  the  decorative  art 


section,  and  Peter  Cunningham  for  the  British  Portraits.  Forms 
were  sent  out  to  a  large  number  of  living  British  artists,  on  which 
they  were  asked  to  list  the  works  by  which  they  would  like  to  be 
represented  in  the  exhibition.  By  these  wholesale  methods, 
promises  of  the  huge  body  of  works  of  art  required  were  obtained. 
The  Committee  claimed  that  no  unknown  work  had  been 
accepted  without  being  first  inspected. 

The  first  of  the  three  thousand  packing-cases  containing  the 
exhibits  arrived  at  Old  TrafFord  on  3rd  March.  Two  months 
later  the  exhibition  was  ready  for  the  opening.  'It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  .  .  .  the  short  period  of  ten  months  had  sufficed  for 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  a  palace  .  .  .  and  that  16,000 
objects  of  art  .  .  .  had  been  conveyed  without  accident  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment 
of  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition.' 

What  kind  of  exhibits  could  the  visitor  to  this  vast  cornucopia 
of  art,  supposing  him  to  have  conquered  his  fatigue,  have  seen; 
The  exhibition  was  divided  into  the  following  categories:  ancient 
pictures  (1173);  modern  pictures  (689);  British  portraits  (386); 
watercolours  (969);  applied  arts  (10,000);  drawings,  engravings, 
photographs,  architectural  drawings,  and  sculptures.  Only  the 
Old  Masters  and  the  British  Portraits  were  catalogued  in  any- 
thing like  the  modern  sense,  and  even  there  the  information  was 
sporadic.  The  catalogue  as  a  whole,  however,  is  important  to  the 
historian  of  art  and  collecting. 

In  such  a  vast  assembly  of  works  of  art  there  must  have  been  a 
proportion  ot  very  inferior  quality,  and  among  the  pictures 
there  were  certainly  many  absurd  attributions.  Yet  so  rich  were 
British  collections  that  alongside  these  were  authentic  examples 
ot  nearly  every  important  master,  all  lent,  it  must  be  remembered, 
by  private  owners  except  for  a  few  lent  by  societies.  A  large 
number  of  the  pictures  shown  arc  still  traceable,  and  they  include 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  verv  first  rank.  There  were  for 


Many  of  the  great  English  collections  which  were  so  outstanding  in  1857  have  since  been  dispersed,  including  all  the  pictures  shown  in  the  following 
illustrations  (Nos.  3-1 1  inclusive).  3.  Rubens.  'Prometheus'.  Lent  to  Manchester  in  1857  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  now  in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art.  4.  Gainsborough.  'Master  ButtalP  (The  Blue  Boy).  Lent  in  1857  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  now  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
l  ibrary  and  Art  Gallery,  San  Marino,  California.  5.  Velazquez.  'Conde  Duque  Olivarez  on  a  White  Horse'.  Lent  in  1857  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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6.  Raphael.  'Madonna  and  Child'  (The  small  Cowper  Madonna).  Lent  in  1857  by  the  Earl  Cowper,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington 
(Widener  Collection,  19421.    7.  Rubens.  'Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel'.  Lent  to  Manchester  in  1857  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  now  in  the  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Boston.    8.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  'The  Countess  of  Derby'.  Lent  in  1857  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 


example  such  treasures  as  the  Wilton  Diptych,  the  Mystic  Nativity 
by  Botticelli,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  of  Mantegna  and  of 
Bellini.  Saskia  as  Flora  by  Rembrandt  and  the  Rokeby  I  'enus  by 
Velazquez,  all  now  in  the  National  Gallery;  the  Three  Graces  bv 
Raphael  at  Chantilly.  the  Rape  of  Turopa  by  Titian  at  Boston, 
and  the  Blue  Boy  by  Gainsborough  at  San  Marino.  Some  of  these 
great  pictures,  now  so  familiar,  were  then  being  seen  for  the 
first  time  by  the  public.  The  great  noble  collections  might  be 
well  known  to  a  few  connoisseurs,  yet  English  houses  as  a  whole 
formed  a  vast  unexplored  treasure-house  of  works  of  art,  w  hich 
at  this  date  was  still  being  added  to.  The  exhibition,  vast  as  it 
was,  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the  material  available. 

All  types  of  collection  were,  however,  represented.  The  taste 
which  had  formed  the  collections  of  the  nobilitv  during  the 
previous  two  hundred  years  had  been  for  painting  in  the  grand 
manner,  the  great  European  tradition  leading  from  Leonardo, 
Raphael  and  Titian  through  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  This  type  of  collection  was  represented  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Dukes  of  Manchester  and  Newcastle,  the 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  Earl  Spencer,  and  many  others.  The  newer 
taste,  for  the  Italians  before  Raphael  and  the  early  Flemish 
painters,  was  represented  by  such  scholarly  collections  as  those  of 
William  Fuller  Maitland  and  the  Key.  Davenport  Bromley. 
Th  e  royal  contribution,  which  with  94  pictures  was  the  largest 
numerically,  bridged  the  gap  between  the  two,  consisting  of 
pictures  bought  in  the  Stuart  and  Hanoverian  periods  as  well  as 
primitives  brought  to  the  collection  by  Prince  Albert's  purchase 
of  Prince  Octtingen-Wallerstein's  pictures  in  1X4N.  From  the 
royal  collection  came  also  modern  pictures,  showing  the  personal 
taste  of  the  Queen,  a  taste  which  was  shared  not  only  by  the 
merchant  collectors  like  Joseph  Gillott  (see  The  Connoisseur  Yea\ 
Book,  1958),  Jacob  Bell  and  the  Millers,  but  even  by  such  a 
grandee  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  After  the  royal  contribution 


the  largest  in  number  was  the  Duke  of  Portland's,  of  60  important 
portraits  from  Welbeck  Abbey.  Then  came  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford  with  44  pictures,  hung  and  catalogued  separately,  in- 
cluding many  treasures  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  The 
Earl  of  Yarborough  lent  43,  the  Duke  of  New  castle  34,  and  Earl 
Spencer  29,  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  winch  have  re- 
mained in  his  family.  Many  much  smaller  contributions  were 
of  the  highest  quality,  like  the  Earl  of  Darnley's,  w  hich  included 
six  great  Venetian  pictures  now  in  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Titian  Rape  of  Europa  now  at  Boston. 

Several  great  collections  which  must  have  been  well  known 
to  the  organisers  remained  closed  to  them,  or  contributed 
only  a  few  lesser  works,  and  the  exhibition  was  that  much  the 
poorer.  Only  a  detailed  study  of  the  archives  would  show  just 
how  wide  the  Committee  really  cist  their  net.  But  111  the  event 
the  exhibition  probably  gave  a  faithful  account  of  the  state  of 
English  collections,  though  it  could  not  avoid  showing  con- 
temporary preferences  or,  we  should  say,  prejudices.  Van  Dyck 
and  Reynolds  necessarily  bulked  large,  but  the  choice  of  their 
works  would  not  be  ours  today.  The  French  eighteenth-century 
painters  hardly  received  a  showing,  but  that  school  was  in  fact 
never  common  in  British  collections.  On  the  other  hand  while 
Canaletto  was  richly  represented  there  was  no  Guardi,  though 
many  were  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  taste  of  the  organ- 
isers w  as  for  splendour  and  finish,  and  the  effect  of  the  exhibition 
must  have  depended  on  the  many  grand  "set  pieces'  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Among  the 
earlier  schools,  the  attraction  lav  still  in  oddity  and  naivety, 
rather  than  in  the  formal  qualities  looked  tor  today. 

Many  of  the  collections  which  were  outstanding  in  1  X  s 7  have  since 
been  dispersed,  liven  the  ancestral  collections  which  remain  have  lost 
some  of  their  greatest  treasures.  Many  of  these  are  now  in  America. 
Time  and  time  again,  when  the  history  of  some  fine  picture  exhibited 


in  [857,  and  perhaps  little  seen  again  in  public,  is  investigated,  it  is 
found  to  have  gone  to  America,  often  recently.  The  Prometheus  from 
Kimbolton  Castle,  one  of  the  first  and  most  splendid  works  of 
Rubens  to  enter  England,  after  being  exhibited  at  Manchester 
in  1857,  remained  almost  unknown  until  it  was  sold  quietly  at 
the  dispersal  saleat  Kimbolton  in  1949,  and  is  now  in  Philadelphia. 
There  have  been  many  other  more  recent  instances,  even  if  of  a 
less  spectacular  kind.  This  is  a  familiar  theme  among  those  in- 
terested in  the  fine  arts,  but  the  present  centenary  forms  a  special 
occasion  for  considering  such  losses,  and  even  among  the  pictures 
111  the  exhibition  they  are  found  to  be  formidable.  One  should 
remember  in  mitigation,  however,  that  an  equal  number  of  the 
very  best  pictures  there  have  gone  to  the  National  Gallery, 
though  not  since  the  war.  A  few  of  the  first  rank,  and  many  of 
very  great  interest,  remain  precariously  in  private  hands.  There 
may  even  be  a  few  of  prime  quality  which,  exhibited  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  [857,  have  remained  unknown  in  inaccessible 
collections.  To  any  such  which  have  so  far  evaded  publicity  and 
its  attendant  dangers,  one  is  tempted  to  wish  'good  luck'. 
What  were  the  results,  if  any,  of  this  Greatest  of  all  art  ex- 


9.  Giovanni  Bellini.  'St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy'.  Lent  in  1857  by  Mr.  J.  Dingwall, 
now  in  the  Frick  Collection,  New  York.  10.  Van  Dyck.  'Rinaldo  and  Armida' 
(painted  in  1629  for  King  Charles  I).  Lent  in  1857  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
now  in  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  (Epstein  Collection).  11.  Titian.  'The 
Rape  of  Europa'.  Lent  in  1857  by  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  now  in  the  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Boston. 


hibitions?  It  provoked  a  great  deal  of  published  writing  (listed 
in  an  appendix  to  the  report)  from  Dr.  Waagen's  Walk  through 
the  Exhibition  to  Bobby  Shuttle's  I  'isit  to  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition, 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Bolton  Luminary.  The  Committee  professed 
themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  immediate  results.  While 
there  was  no  great  profit  such  as  resulted  from  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1 85 1 ,  expenses  were  more  than  covered.  A  very  large 
number  of  people  had  visited  the  building,  and  if  they  did  not 
always  look  at  what  the  Committee  thought  most  admirable, 
that  is  the  lot  of  all  who  organise  exhibitions.  The  Queen  had 
visited  Manchester  on  17th  June,  and  had  knighted  the  then 
Mayor,  James  Watts.  All  the  practical  arrangements  had  worked 
perfectly,  and  the  exhibition  had  no  doubt  helped  to  establish 
Manchester  as  an  intellectual  centre  fully  independent  of  London. 
The  Committee,  however,  hoped  for  and  expected  yet  other 
results.  They  were  specific  that  the  exhibition  was  not  intended 
mainly  for  the  student  of  art  but  'to  promote  the  education  not 
of  the  understanding  only,  but  of  the  taste,  the  invention,  the 
fancy,  and  the  devotional  and  moral  sympathies  of  the  people  by 
force  of  example'.  The  Committee  ended  their  report  with  the 
hope  that  the  exhibition  might  be  'a  frequent  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  many  a  humble  fireside.  Should  this  happily  be  the  case, 
the  Exhibition  will  have  fulfilled  its  noblest  purpose,  encouraging 
us  to  look  for  a  speedy  manifestation  of  its  influence  upon 
society,  and  the  gradual  growth  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  England  of  improved  habits,  more 
refined  tastes,  and  higher  virtue". 

Nationally,  the  [857  exhibition,  besides  setting  up  a  precedent 
for  large  loan  exhibitions  of  pictures,  first  revealed  to  a  wide 
public — including,  it  must  be  said,  the  dealers — the  riches  of 
British  collectors.  If  these  have  been  much  diminished,  the 
generosity  which  prompted  them  to  lend  has  not  yet  run  dry. 
The  Manchester  City  Art  Galleries  have  cause  to  be  immensely 
grateful  for  it  in  the  present  exhibition  which  commemorates 
the  great  achievement  of  [857. 
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Marcellus  Laroon  the  Younger-I 


THERE  would  seem  to  be  reasons  tor  the  stud}'  or  minor 
painters  other  than  those  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Bcrcnson— 
the  fun  of  the  chase  or  the  winnowing  of  the  a'ttrre  of  the  great 
master.  As  interest  quickens  in  some  of  these  lesser  masters  in 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  clearer 
picture  begins  to  emerge  of  the  early  formative  years  of  the 
English  school.  The  Age  of  Hogarth  will  remain  its  convenient 
title,  but  it  will  be  legitimate  only  if  it  is  realised  that,  like  all 
generalisations,  it  tells  but  half  a  story. 

Marcellus  Laroon  the  younger  is  one  of  those  whose  works, 
when  studied  in  the  context  of  his  contemporaries,  throws  some 
light  on  the  scene  and  provides  also  some  problems.  At  no  time 
in  his  long  and  active  career  from  his  first  dated  drawing  of  1 702 
to  his  last  of  1772  was  he  dependent  on  painting  for  a  livelihood. 
In  consequence  his  work  tends  to  show  the  current  artistic 
influences  less  disturbed  by  the  need  for  popularity  than  does  that 
of  his  professional  colleagues.  Study  of  his  paintings  and  drawings 
shows  how  Venetian  painting,  the  French  pastoral  tradition  and 
Dutch  genre  affected  his  work;  how,  in  particular,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  English-born  painters  to  be  influenced  by  Watteau;  how 
unjust  is  the  description  'imitator  of  Hogarth';  and  how  versatile 
was  his  delightful,  if  minor,  talent. 

The  facts  of  Laroon' s  long  life  (1679  to  1772)  have  been 
recorded,  with  many  small  and  a  few  more  serious  inaccuracies, 
in  most  works  of  reference,  based  on  his  autobiographical  sketch 
in  the  second  volume  of  J.  T.  Smith's  Nollekens  and  his  Times, 
and  on  a  number  of  scattered  references  in  Vertue's  notebooks. 
Grandson  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  settled  and  married  at  the 
Hague,  Marcellus  Laroon  was  brought  up  by  his  father  and 
English  mother  in  their  house,  next  door  but  two  to  Will  s 
Coffee  House,  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Here,  with  his 
two  brothers,  he  received  a  liberal  education,  learning,  he  tells  us. 
writing,  arithmetic,  fencing,  dancing,  French  and  music:  and 
here,  too,  in  Covent  Garden,  where  nobleman,  wit,  prostitute, 
pimp,  tradesman  and  artist  rubbed  shoulders,  learning  the  hu  ts 
and  the  pleasures  of  life. 

The  father,  a  competent  portrait  painter  and  able  copyist, 
assistant  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  whom  he  painted  draperies, 
and  a  fine  draughtsman  who  made  the  designs  for  Tempest's 
impressive  book  of  engravings,  The  Cryes  of  the  City  of  London 
and  for  The  Art  of  Defence,  instructed  his  sons  in  painting  and 
drawing.  Some  less  reputable  engravings  suggest  that  Vertue 
was  not  unjust  in  saving  of  him  that  'his  thoughts  in  his  pictures 
shew  him  to  be  a  Man  of  levity  of  loose  conversation  c\  morals 
suteablc  to  his  birth  &  education  •  being  low  and  spurious' . 

In  1697  and  98,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Laroon  spent 
some  months  at  the  Hague  and  then,  as  page  in  the  suite  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  in  Venice.  The  Muses  had  given  him  the 
pencil  of  an  artist  but  the  pen  of  a  counting-house  clerk,  ami  he 
covers  his  four-months  stay  in  Venice  with  the  bald  statement 
that  he  'was  at  their  operas,  and  saw  all  that  was  usually  shown 
to  strangers'.  As  music  was  to  be  a  lifelong  enthusiasm  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  saw  operas  in  this,  the  greatest  opera  city  in 
Europe.  Contemporary  travellers,  Limogen  dc  St.  Didicr  and 
Maximilien  Misson,  give  accounts  of  the  opera  performances  by 
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Venice  s  seven  companies  of  singers;  and  Misson,  illustrating  the 
special  opportunities  for  the  study  of  painting,  comments  on 
the  paintings  which  were  to  be  seen  by  strangers,  specifying, 
among  others,  Veronese's  Marriaoe  at  Cana;  and  telling  us  of 
the  two  Academies  where  drawing  and  painting  from  the  nude 
model  were  practised  by  all  who  wished.  From  Laroon's  sub- 
sequent failure  to  draw  with  anatomical  accuracy  we  may  infer 
that  neither  in  Venice  nor  elsewhere  did  he  study  the  nude  for 
the  purposes  of  drawing. 

After  his  return  to  England  in  1698  he  joined  Colley  Cibber's 
Company  at  Drury  Lane  as  a  singer.  With  his  musical  training, 
his  experience  of  Venetian  opera,  burlesque  and  masquerade 
and  his  'Noble  strong  voice'  he  was,  no  doubt,  a  valuable 
addition  to  this  young  company  with  whom  he  stayed  for  about 
two  years.1  In  1707  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  serving  with  the 
Royal  Scots  under  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  and  under  Stanhope 
in  Spain.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Brihuega  in  1710  when 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  English  troops  in  Spain — a 
remarkable  advancement  from  cadet  in  three  years — and  remained 
in  captivity  with  Stanhope  and  his  suite  at  Najera  until  1712.2 
This  is  no  place  for  a  detaileci  account  of  his  army  career,  which 
seems  to  have  had  little  effect  on  him  as  an  artist,  but  his  friend- 
ship during  these  years  with  Richard  Molesworth,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  with  the  younger 
|ames  Craggs  may  be  mentioned. 

Back  in  England  again  he  joined  Kneller's  recently  formed 
Academy  of  Painting.  The  importance  of  this  academy  for  the 
development  of  the  English  School,  like  the  ability  and  sense  of 
its  founder,  would  seem  to  have  been  underestimated  and  it 
should,  perhaps,  be  judged  more  from  Vertue's  opinion  that 
'from  this  school  being  by  all  accounts  the  most  formidable  as  yet, 
many  young  genius  have  distinguished  themselves  &  given 
great  hopes  of  becoming  Flourishing  men  in  this  kingdom",  than 
from  I  logarth's  retrospective  comment  that  it  was  an  enterprise 
started  by  'some  gentlemen  painters  of  the  first  rank  who  in  their 
forms  imitated  the  Academy  of  France'. 

Three  years  later  Laroon  re-enlisted  in  the  army,  and  this  time 
served,  with  some  intervals,  in  William  Stanhope's  Dragoons, 
Kerr's  Dragoons  and  possibly  with  Munden's  Dragoons  i  1 
Ireland,  until  1732,  when  he  finally  retired  with  the  rank  of 
Captain. 

Of  impressive  appearance,  if  the  named  portrait  in  the  Group 
of  Artists  (Ashmolean  Museum)  can  he  relied  on.  and  engaging 
in  company,  as  Vertue  tells  us,  but  wanting  'no  little  conceit  of 
his  own  capacities'  he  filled  his  life,  after  his  retirement,  with 
painting,  music,  the  theatre  and  the  company  of  his  many 
friends.  Vertue,  who  once  refers  to  him  as  Captain  Narcissus, 

1  It  is  nol  <  lear  w  hcther  the  'Laroon'  who  appears  in  theatric  al  notices  in  1 703,  4  and 
6  is  Marcellus  or  oik-  of  his  brothers.  Nothing  has  been  found  to  support  the  state- 
ment that  lie  was  Harlequin  111  Rub's  company,  but  Us  origin  may  have  been  in 
the  title  of  a  play  in  the  repertoire  of  the  I'reneh  Comedians,  'Arlcquin  Laron, 
Provost  et  |uge'. 

-  I  iroon  himself,  according  to  f.  T.  Smith's  transcript,  states  that  he  was  Deputy 
Ouartcnnastcr-Gcneral,  but  the  official  list  of  officers  taken  prisoner  at  Brihuega 
quoted  m  I  Xilton,  English  Army  Lists  and  Commission  Registers  1 661-171. (,  (I  onJon, 
1802-1004)  p.  386,  includes  'Qr-Mr-Gcn.  Mr.  I  anon'. 
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tells  of  his  improper  behaviour  with  a  waiting  maid  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Rose  and  Crown  Club,  and  again  stresses  his  self- 
importance:  "Tis  prodigious  what  I  know.  How  came  I  to  all 
this  know  ledge'.  It  was  at  a  meeting  almost  certainly  of  the  same 
club,  in  1729,  that  Laroon  delivered  his  'Extempore' — a  bom- 
bastic outburst,  quoted  by  Vertue,  against  those  who  had 
questioned  his  judgement  in  the  purchase  of  a  supposed  Van  Dyck 
painting  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Exampling  his  discreditable 
conduct,  f.  T.  Smith,  that  least  reliable  of  biographers,  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Saunders  Welch,  that  Laroon  was  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  I  lenry  f  ielding  at  Bow  Street,  and  with  questionable 
truth  that  he  figures  with  Bet  Careless  and  other  disreputables  in 
the  engraving  of  the  Covent  Garden  Morning  Frolic.  Intimately 
friendly  with  the  little  circle  of  musical  amateurs,  which  included 
Sir  Edward  Walpole,  Samuel  Scott,  Bendall  Martyn,  James 
Deacon  and  Robert  Mann,  he  numbered  among  his  other  friends 
Owen  Macswincy,  that  odd  and  unreliable  theatrical  manager 
and  picture  dealer,  Mathew  Ashton,  the  portrait  painter  and 
Charles  Carbonelli,  the  violinist:  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
Gerarci  Bochman,  'the  last  surviving  disciple  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller',  to  whom  he  left  his  collection  of  pictures,  prints  and 
drawings.3  He  moved,  probably  in  the  sixties,  from  Covent 
Garden  to  Oxford  where  he  died  on  1st  June,  1772. 

The  exact  chronology  of  Laroon's  paintings  and  drawings  is 
difficult  to  establish.  From  his  few  dated  paintings  it  is  clear  that 
he  gradually  developed  the  style  which  is  described  by  Vertue 
in  a  note  written  in  1740:  ' — other  pcices  of  Conversations,  well 
designed. — the  compositions  remarkable  &  Varyed.  tho  not  so 
well  colourd.  with  a  body  of  Colours. — they  seem  rather  like 
drawings  colourd  with  transparent  colours  all  over  too  much 
alike — but  have  a  good  effect'.  While  one  is  aware  that  even  an 
early  work  such  as  the  Dinner  Party  of  1725  (Catalogue  No.  2, 
No.  2)*  is  conceived  in  the  linear  terms  of  drawing,  it  is  neverthe- 
less fairly  tightly  painted  and  shows  some  concern  with  the 
problems  of  light  and  shade  and  some  interest  in  the  quality  of 
the  paint  surface.  His  technique  seems  to  have  varied  little: 
on  a  ground  of  buff  or  greenish-brown  he  would  draw  the 
outlines  in  brown  and  then  colour  with  thin  oil  paint  which 
became  so  thin,  in  the  later  works,  as  to  be  used  almost  like  a 
watercolour  wash,  giving  the  translucent  effect  which  Vertue 
describes.  The  highlights  were  put  in  with  thicker  paint  and  this 
impasto  is  so  exaggerated  in  a  group  of  later  paintings,  as  to 
suggest  to  one  writer  the  use  of  the  term  pointillisme  (No.  4). 

There  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  dates  on  the  paintings  as 
unreliable,  but  dates  on  the  drawings  should  always  be  scrutinized. 
The  drawings  with  false,  or  possibly  false,  dates  fall  into  three 
groups:  those,  such  as  the  Scene  in  a  Garden  (Catalogue  No.  50), 
where  the  alteration,  almost  certainly  not  by  Laroon  himself, 
can  be  clearly  seen,  and  the  Music  Party  (/')  (Catalogue  No.  49) 
where  the  correct  date  can  be  ascertained  from  an  associated 
sketch;  those,  such  as  the  Dutchman  and  his  Wife  (Catalogue 
No.  37),  where  there  appears  to  be  no  alteration  but  where  the 
style  of  drawing  and  perhaps  the  costume,  suggest  a  later  date, 
and  which  are  probably  early  sketches  'finished'  years  later  and 
dated  from  memory;  and  the  drawings  of  his  old  age  where  the 
pen  and  ink  line  is  different  from  the  pencil  line  of  the  underlying 
sketches,  which  may  well  have  been  in  his  portfolio  for  many 
years. 

No  topics  arc  known  of  the  catalogues  of  the  two  sales  of  Laroon's  collections 
as  announced  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  &  London  Advertiser  of  17th  March,  177s, 
and  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  4th  February,  1778. 

*  A  full  'Laroon'  Catalogue  and  Bibliography  will  be  published  with  Fan  II  of 
this  article. 


1  (Catalogue  No.  1).  'A  Musical  Assembly',  c.  1720-25.  Reproduced  by 
kind  permission  of  H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of  Kent. 

Laroon's  draughtsmanship  has  two  elements  in  it:  the  firm 
'engraver's'  line  his  father  taught  him  to  use  and  a  light,  flickering, 
restless  line  which  was  his  own  characteristic  contribution 
(No.  14)  and  which,  while  present  even  in  the  earliest  drawings, 
is  much  more  evident  in  those  of  his  middle  years.  Later  this 
tends  to  become  weak  rather  than  light  and  flaccid  rather  than 
lively,  until  the  unexpected  renewal  of  virility  in  the  drawings 
made  when  he  was  ninety. 

I  have  for  some  time  held  the  view  that  several  of  his  pictures 
were  also  painted  from  sketches  made  in  former  years.  The 
Nobleman  s  Levee  (Catalogue  No.  3,  No.  5),  for  instance,  sets 
problems  which  can  only  be  solved  by  some  explanation  of  this 
kind.  Stylistically  it  resembles  the  Dinner  Party  (No.  2).  The 
costume  details  would  fit  in  with  this  date  (1725)  but  the  custom 
of  making  the  toilet  in  public — here  combing  the  wig — had  gone 
out  of  fashion  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
This  theory  receives  support  from  a  small  drawing  recently  seen 
(Catalogue  No.  44,  No.  3).  A  preliminary  sketch — inscribed, 
in  fact,  Premiere  pensee — for  the  painting  of  the  Dinner  Party, 
it  is  signed  and  dated  1 719  and  inscribed  Presented  to  Kino 
George  1st — a  picture  I  painted  in  1725.  The  principal  figure  in  the 
painting,  the  Knight  of  the  Garter  at  the  head  of  the  table,  is  said 
in  Law's  Catalogue  of  Kensington  Palace  (1903)  to  be  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  as  Frederick  was  only  twelve  years  old  in 
1719  it  seems  that  this  identification  can  be  ruled  out.  This 
painting  and  Laroon's  other  similar  works,  the  Musical  Assembly 
(Catalogue  No.  1,  No.  1),  the  Nobleman's  Levee,  the  Tea  Party 
(Catalogue  No.  1 3,  No.  6),  the  Fete  Galante  (Catalogue  No.  7),  and 
the  two  later  musical  parties  (Catalogue  Nos.  21  &  22,  Nos.  7& 
4)  are  conversations  in  the  eighteenth-century  meaning  of  the 
word  when  it  was  applied  to  all  informal  groups,  whether  the 
figures  were  portraits  or  figments  of  the  artist's  imagination.  It 
should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  description  of  a  number  of 
Laroon's  paintings  and  drawings  as  scenes  connected  with  John, 
second  Duke  of  Montagu,  and  with  the  wedding  of  his  daughter, 
Mary,  to  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  emanate  from  an  inscription  by 
Horace  Walpole  on  a  dated  drawing  of  a  music  party  (Catalogue 


[C.N.  2).  'A  Dinner  Party',  1725.  Reproduced  by  gracious 
Irmission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


3  (C.N.  44).  'A  Dinner  Party',  1719.  F.  Matthiesen,  Esq. 


4  (C.N.  22).  Detail  from  'A  Musical 
Conversation',  after  1748.  Lady  Martin. 


.  3).  'A  Nobleman's  Levee', 
t.  Major  Simon  Whitbread. 


6  (C.N.  13).  'A  Tea  Party',  1740.  Repro- 
duced by  gracious  permission  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 


7  (C.N.  2t).  'A  Music  Party',  after  174S.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 


.  57).  'A  Music  Party'  (IV),  1735. 

uld  Institute  of  Art  (Witt  Collection). 


9  (C.N.  4).  'Lovers  in  a  Glade'  (1),  1731. 


10  (C.N.  11).  'Lovers  in  a  Park',  c.  1735.  Messrs. 
Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons. 


II  (C.N.  9).  'The  Village  Wedding',  1735.  Sir  Osbert  12.  Detail  of  No.  II. 
Sitwell,  Bt. 


13  (C.N.  56). 'Wedding  Night',  probably  1733.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  14   (C.N.   43).    'John    Rolles',    1718.  The 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 


No.  60),  one  of  several  similar  groups  (Catalogue  Nos.  49,  53  & 
57,  No.  8)  which,  according  to  Vertuc,  Laroon  presented,  framed 
and  glazed,  to  his  friends.  The  inscription  was  made  after  1766, 
thirty  years  later  than  the  drawing  itself,  and  too  much  reliance 
should  not  be  put  on  it.  This  possible  association  of  Laroon  with 
the  Montagu  family  has  bedevilled  the  identification  of  his  con- 
versations since  Randall  Davies  first  wrote  of  them  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  Some  of  the  figures  may  well  be  portraits.  In  fact  some 
are  so  well  and  so  individually  characterised  that  it  is  difficult  to 
think  that  they  are  not.  Yet  on  the  whole  these  paintings  must  be 
regarded  as  capricci:  to  be  appreciated  for  the  masterly  grouping 
of  charming  people — young,  rather  effeminate  men  and  young, 
graceful  and  delicate  women,  for  the  pleasing  colour  harmonies 


of  blue,  puce  and  white,  with  touches  of  scarlet  standing  out  from 
the  low-toned  setting  of  buff,  cream  and  brown;  and  only 
incidentally  for  the  truth  of  possible  portraits.  It  is  significant  in 
this  respect  that  none  of  the  paintings  has  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  owner,  except  the 
Dinner  Party,  and  that  no  identifications  made  before  the  later 
eighteenth  century  are  known. 

The  Dinner  Parry  and  the  even  earlier  Musical  Assembly  are 
delightful  in  their  own  right,  but  become  important  when  we 
realise  that,  painted  several  years  before  Hogarth's  first  known 
picture  and  at  least  contemporaneous  with  Philip  Mercier's  first 
English  groups,  they  suggest  Laroon  as  the  originator  of  this 
genre  in  England. 


^44 


16  (C.N.  10).  'The  Black  Prince',  c.  1735.  M.  Bernard.  17  (C.N.  14).  'Peasants  Carousing  in  a  Tavern', 

1742.  Michael  Bevan,  Esq. 


19  (C.N.  19).  'The  Woodcutter',  1748.  20  (C.N.  23).  'A  Man  on  Horseback 

Michael  Bevan,  Esq.  and  a  Fruitseller',  after  1748. 

Sir  Osbert  Sitwell,  Bt. 


1 


21  C   N.  19).  'A  Poor  Man's  Buriall',  1704.  L.  G.  Duke,  l-sq. 
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Baudelaire  on  Art 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  ANITA  BROOKNER 


1.  Gustavo  Courbet.  'Baudelaire'  (Montpellier).  In  1847  Courbet  portrayed 
Baudelaire  as  a  cross  between  a  convict  and  an  unfrocked  Carthusian. 
The  resemblance  is  certainly  closer  than  the  earlier  and  rather  foppish  like- 
ness by  Deroy  (now  at  Versailles).  But  Baudelaire  detested  the  portrait. 
Courbet,  whom  he  called  uu  puissant  ouurier  and  un  massacreur  dc  facultes, 
he  considered  to  be  an  admirably  truthful  artist  whose  gifts  were  cancelled 
by  grossness  and  lack  of  creative  imagination.  He  gave  him  very  little 
space  in  his  Salons. 

2.  Edouard  Manet.  'La  Musique  aux  Tuileries'  (National  Gallery).  La  vie 
parisienne  est  feconde  en  sujets  poetiques  et  merveilleux.  Le  merveilleux  nous 
enveloppe  et  nous  abreuve  comme  V atmosphere;  mais  nous  ne  lc  uoyons  pas. 
Baudelaire  thought  highly  of  Manet,  who  in  his  turn  regarded  him  as 
guide,  instructor  and  friend.  The  two  men,  elegantly  dressed,  would  walk 
111  the  Tuileries  gardens,  where  Manet,  prompted  by  Baudelaire,  painted 
La  Musique  aux  Tuileries  of  1862.  This  picture  contains  the  best-known 
outline  of  Baudelaire's  head:  blotted  in  against  the  tree  on  the  left-hand 
side  immediately  above  the  young  woman  wearing  the  bonnet.  It  was 
Manet  who  painted  the  portrait  of  Jeanne  Duval  (Budapest),  Baudelaire's 
loved  and  hated  mistress  who  hung  round  his  neck  like  an  albatross  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life;  and  Manet's  portrait  of  the  Spanish  dancer  Lola  de 
Valence  prompted  Baudelaire  to  write  the  quatrain:  Entre  tanl  de  beautes 
que  partout  on  pent  voir  .  .  . 

3.  J.  B.  1).  Ingres.  'Portrait  of  Madame  Moitessier'  (National  Gallery). 
Baudelaire,  who  might  have  said  with  Pascal,  Je  ne  puis  approuver  que 
ceux  qui  cherchenl  en  gdmissant,  had  a  basic  and  scarcely  masked  contempt 
for  all  artists  who  were  not  governed  by  the  sovereign  faculty  of  Imagina- 
tion. In  this  category  he  included  not  only  Ingres  and  Courbet  but  Raphael, 
esprit  materiel  sans  cesse  a  la  recherche  du  solide.  Yet  he  was  too  scrupulous  a 
critic  to  let  his  own  tastes  govern  him,  and  has  left  some  passages  of  fine 
writing  on  Ingres  which  are  shrewd  as  well  as  just:  .  .  .  son  ideal  est  une 
espece  d'idealfait  moitie  de  sante,  moitie  de  calme,  presque  d' indifference,  quelque 
chose  d'analogue  a  Videal  antique  auquel  il  a  ajoute  les  curiositcs  et  les  minuties 
tie  Fart  nioderne. 

4.  Constantin  Guys.  'Two  Ladies'  (Louvre).  What,  then,  was  the  ideal 
subject  for  Baudelaire?  On  this  point  he  has  left  us  in  no  doubt:  Vheroisme 
de  la  vie  nioderne  or  what  he  rather  loosely  called  le  romantisme.  Pour  moi, 
le  romantisme  est  I 'expression  la  plus  recente,  la  plus  actuelle  du  Beau.  He  hailed 
Guys  as  the  painter  of  modern  life,  yet  his  magnificent  essay  on  Guys  is 


BAUDELAIRE  is  the  subject  of  a  current  exhibition 
arranged  by  M.Jean  Adhemar  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
to  mark  the  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai. 
For  obvious  reasons,  Baudelaire's  prose  writings  will  always 
attract  less  general  attention  than  his  poems.  Yet  his  articles  on 
painting,  which  in  recent  years  have  been  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  critical  studies,  are  of  gigantic  importance  to  all  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  fine  arts.  Baudelaire  always  intended  to  publish 
these  in  book  form,  but  a  variety  of  mishaps  prevented  this 
project  from  taking  shape  until  after  his  death.  During  his  lifetime, 
they  appeared  spasmodically  as  pamphlets  or  serialized  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles.  In  form,  despite  the  limitations  of  space  to 
which  he,  like  all  critics,  was  subject,  they  develop  with  remarkable 
suddenness  from  the  pattern  made  famous  by  Diderot  in  his  Salons 
(Salon  of  1845)  to  free  and  grandiose  aesthetic  statements  woven 
loosely  around  the  work  and  personality  of  an  artist  whom 
Baudelaire  particularly  admired  (Guys,  Delacroix).  In  addition, 
they  contain  all  the  great  controversial  themes — Romanticism, 
the  ideal,  the  dandy,  genius,  the  heroism  of  modern  life — 
which  run  through  the  whole  of  Baudelaire's  life  and  work. 

Baudelaire  defined  the  role  of  criticism  in  a  passage  winch  has 
become  justly  famous:  ....  pour  avoir  sa  raison  d'etre,  la  critique 
doit  etre  partiale,  passionnee,  politique,  ccst-a-dirc,  faite  a  tin  point  de 
vue  exclusif,  mais  an  point  de  vue  qui  ouure  le  plus  d  horizons. 
Baudelaire's  point  de  vue  was  always  deeply  personal  but  never 
capricious.  Some  of  his  opinions  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time : 
Courbet  and  Millet  were  greater  than  he  allowed  and  Guys  was 
a  lesser  artist  than  he  was  ever  prepared  to  admit.  Yet  his  writings 
on  art  have  an  importance  which  transcends  their  immediate 
function  for  they  are  informed  by  the  very  deepest  levels  of 
feeling  and  reflection.  For  Baudelaire,  art  was  a  moral  under- 
taking. His  conception  of  a  portrait,  for  example,  as  tin  individu 
rehausse  par  un  autre  individu,  is  a  moral  conception,  and  in  the 
final  analysis,  his  judgments  are  moral  judgments.  He  considered 
that  a  work  of  art  was  near  to  the  sources  of  magic  and  religion, 
for  it  represented  salvation  from  unregenerate  mediocrity 
through  the  creative  and  uplifting  power  of  Imagination.  Yet 
Baudelaire  was  no  mere  expounder  of  cloudy  aesthetic  theories 
like  his  hero  Edgar  Alan  Poc:  he  was  a  lucid  and  perceptive  critic 
who  combined  a  profound  philosophy  with  a  gift  for  passionate 
observation.  He  was  an  amateur  of  genius  before  whom  the 
professionals  must  always  stand  in  awe. 
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ess  a  review  of  this  artist's  graphic  work  than  an  aesthetic  statement  issued  by 
iaudelaire  after  many  years  of  meditation.  Baudelaire  ascribed  to  Guys  many  of 
he  roles  he  had  created  for  himself  (le  dandy,  I'homme  des  Joules) :  above  all,  he  lent  him 
lis  highly  specialised  views  on  women,  whom  he  could  only  tolerate  when 
ransformed  from  their  natural  and  dangerous  state  by  an  elaborate  toilette  into 
liomething  resembling  a  work  of  art. 

5.  J.-B.  Clesinger.  'Madame  Sabatier'  (Louvre).  Baudelaire  was  bored  with  sculpture 
ind  indeed  subheaded  one  of  his  articles  Pourquoi  la  sculpture  est  ennuyeuse.  No-one 
aored  him  more  than  Clesinger,  an  average  sort  of  sculptor,  whose  bust  of  Mine 
Sabatier  (published  now  by  courtesy  of  the  Phaidon  Press)  as  a  Roman  lady  is  a  fairly 
rypical  production.  Mine  Sabatier,  who  held  a  well-attended  literary  Salon,  was  for 
i  brief  period  Baudelaire's  ideal  woman,  sexless  (nion  enfant,  ma  sceur)  and  benevolent; 
uid  for  her  he  wrote  some  of  his  finest  poems :  A  la  tres-chere,  a  la  tres-bellc.  Que 
1iras-tu  ce  soir,  pauure  dmc  solitaire,  Qnand  chcz  les  debauches  Vaube  blanche  et  vermeille, 
ind  possibly  Reversibilite  {Ange  plein  de  gaite,  connaissez-vous  Vangoisse?)  and  L' 
Invitation  au  Voyage. 

6.  Eugene  Delacroix.  'Les  Femmes  d' Alger'  (Louvre).  Baudelaire's  admiration  of 
Delacroix  was  total  and  unconditional.  As  in  the  case  of  Guys,  hiv  other  hero,  In- 
scribed to  Delacroix  motives  and  ideas  which  were  in  fact  his  own.  He  saw  him  not 
Dnly  as  the  ideal  contemporary  painter  in  the  Romantic  literary  tradition,  but  also 


as  the  ideal  creator,  fertile,  passionate,  and  deeply  concerned  with  the  philosophical 
implications  of  his  work.  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  Baudelaire  may  have  erred. 
Nevertheless,  Delacroix  inspired  some  of  his  finest  prose.  Of  Les  Femmes  d' Alger  he 
has  left  a  description  which  is  almost  superior  to  the  painting  itself:  Ce  petit  poeme 
d'interieur,  plein  de  rcpos  et  de  silence,  encombre  de  riches  etqffes  et  de  brimborions  de  toilette, 
exhale  je  ne  sais  quel  haut  parfum  de  mauuais  lieu  qui  nous  guide  assez  vite  vers  les  limbes 
insondes  de  la  tristessc. 

7.  Theodore  Rousseau.  'L^s  Chenes'  (Louvre).  Nature,  or  a  state  of  nature,  \vas 
anathema  to  Baudelaire.  Aesthetically,  it  was  devoid  of  interest  for  it  was  as  unselectivc 
as  a  dictionary  (Delacroix's  image).  Morally,  it  was  too  closely  involved  with  the 
Fall  of  Man  ever  to  be  worshipped  for  its  own  sake  (la  vraie  civilisation  consiste  en  la 
diminution  des  traces  du  peche  originel).  For  these  reasons,  Baudelaire  was  not  addicted 
to  landscape  painting,  which  he  scanned  unsuccessfully  for  signs  of  suffering  and 
guilt.  Millet  and  Troyon  he  dismissed:  on  Daubigny,  whom  he  admired,  lie  \\  I 
few  words.  Of  Corot,  the  most  distinguished  landscape  painter  of  his  day,  he  com- 
plained, (//)  na  pas  assez  sou  vent  le  (liable  au  corps.  ( )nly  of  Theodore  Rousseau  did  he 
wholeheartedly  approve,  for  he  sensed  111  him  a  conflict  with  which  he  could 
sympathize:  e'est  tin  naturaliste  entraine  sans  ccsse  vers  V ideal. 


Canova  Anniversary 

ANTONIO  C  A  NOVA'S  bicentenary  has  been  celebrated  with 
l  typically  Italian  gusto  in  the  village  of  Possagno  where  he  was  born 
on  ist  November,  1757,  and  buried  on  25th  October,  1822.  The  Patriarch 
of  Venice  delivered  an  eulogy  in  his  honour,  helicopters  dropped  laurel 
wreaths  from  the  sky,  and  fireworks  were  let  off  with  such  exuberance  that 
the  whole  village,  Doric  Temple  and  restored  museum,  were  in  danger  of 
being  burned  to  the  ground.  Elsewhere  in  Italy  the  celebrations  have  been 
more  moderate,  confined  to  an  exhibition  at  Treviso  and  the  issue  of  a 
special  set  of  postage  stamps  which  testifies  to  Canova's  enduring  popular- 
ity among  his  countrymen. 

A  commemorative  exhibition  of  a  sculptor,  particularly  one  who  pre- 
ferred the  over  life-size,  presents  obvious  difficulties.  The  organizers  of  the 
Mostra  Canoviana  at  Treviso  succeeded,  however,  in  giving  a  well-balanced 
survey  of  his  whole  achievement  by  a  careful  selection  of  drawings,  terra- 
cotta bozzetti,  a  few  marbles  and  bronzes  and  a  large  number  of  excellent 
photographs.  The  sculptures  included  the  figures  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
which  he  carved  at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen;  a  low  relief  head  of  Caesar 
from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  one  of  his  earliest  neo-classical 
works  which  was  unfamiliar  to  most  Italian  visitors;  and  a  number  of  busts. 
Among  the  drawings  there  were  many  that  had  not  previously  been  pub- 
lished and  the  paintings  included  the  curious  portrait  of  Amedco  Svaicr 
from  the  Correr  Museum  and  the  sensitive  self-portrait  from  the  Uffizi  as 
well  as  a  few  of  his  less  happy  achievements  in  this  medium.  To  obtain  a 
true  impression  of  Canova's  genius  it  is,  however,  essential  to  visit  the 
Gipsoteca  at  Possagno  which  contains  models  for  and  casts  of  nearly  all  his 
most  important  works,  and  has  recently  been  augmented  and  rearranged  in 
the  old  gallery  and  elegent  new  wing.  In  these  rooms,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  dancing  nymphs,  muscular  heroes,  devout  Popes,  seductive  Venuscs, 
brawny  pugilists,  effete  Adonises  and  busts  of  the  famous  and  infamous,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  cortege  of  allegorical  figures,  each  weeping  the  demise  of 
some  distinguished  personage,  we  may  enter  the  ideal  world  of  Canova's 
creation. 

Trained  at  Venice  under  Giuseppe  Bernardi  and  Giovanni  Ferrari, 
Canova  soon  outstripped  his  masters  and  by  the  age  of  twenty-two  had 
already  evolved  an  individual  style,  though  still  within  the  late  baroque 
tradition.  The  best  works  of  this  early  period — his  virtuoso  group  of 
Daedalus  and  Icarus,  for  example,  or  his  terracotta  bust  of  Don  Gian  Matteo 
Amedei,  which  rivals  a  Houdon  in  vitality,  grace  and  subtle  expression  of 
character — would  indeed  have  been  sufficient  to  win  him  an  honoured  place 
in  the  history  of  Italian  sculpture.  But  these  early  triumphs  were  soon  for- 
gotten. He  left  Venice  in  1781  and  settled  at  Rome  where  he  embraced  the 
austere  doctrine  of  nco-classicism  and  within  six  years  completed  the 
grandiose  monument  to  Clement  XIV  in  which  he  displays  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  new  style.  This,  the  first  of  Canova's  major  works,  reveals 
very  clearly  the  two  opposing  strains  in  his  artistic  personality — the  baroque 
and  the  neo-classical — whose  conflict  and  eventual  harmony  gives  his  work 
so  much  of  its  power.  For  in  the  tomb  of  Clement  XIV,  Canova  retained 
intact  the  traditional  baroque  pattern  for  a  Papal  monument,  as  developed 
by  Bernini  and  Algardi,  and  by  a  subtle  process  of  refinement  and  simpli- 
fication converted  it  into  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  pure  and  undiluted 
neo-classicism.  This  change  of  style,  surely  one  of  the  most  rapid  and 
significant  in  the  history  of  sculpture,  seems  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Scottish  history-painter,  Gavin  Hamilton,  with  whom  Canova  formed 
a  lasting  friendship.  But  there  is  nothing  frigidly  northern  or  pedantically 
archaeological  about  Canova's  classicism.  His  works,  unlike  those  of  His 
younger  rival  Thorwaldsen,  have  a  sense  of  movement  which  owes  as 
much  to  Bernini  as  to  the  authors  of  the  Laocoon,  and  are  suffused  by  a 
wholly  Italian  warmth  of  feeling.  As  Cicognara  perceptively  remarked, 
Canova  revered  Antiquity  while  Thorwaldsen  stood  in  superstitious 
awe  of  it. 

Few  artists  can  have  enjoyed  such  fame  and  popularity  as  Canova.  His 
works  were  in  demand  throughout  Europe,  and  when  the  United  States 
wished  to  commemorate  its  greatest  citizen,  George  Washington,  he  alone 
was  thought  worthy  to  provide  a  fitting  monument.  Generally  regarded  as 


Antonio  Canova;  Plaster  bust,  1812,  of  Gioacchino  Murat,  the  French 
General  who  married  Napoleon's  sister  and  became  King  of  Naples  for  a 
short  period.  G.  B.  Spalletti  Trivelli  Collection,  Ravenna. 

the  greatest  artist  of  his  age,  his  every  production  was  greeted  by  the 
cognoscenti  with  a  paean  of  praise.  Historians  like  Cicognara  considered  that 
he  had  rescued  sculpture  from  the  depravity  of  the  baroque  style,  and 
poets  saw  in  him  the  reincarnation  of  Italy's  past  greatness.  He  was  still  at 
the  height  of  his  fame  and  power  when  he  died  in  1822,  and  his  loss  was 
mourned  by  all  nations.  Within  a  decade  the  reaction  began  to  set  in,  and 
only  now,  after  more  than  a  century  of  scorn  and  abuse,  may  it  be  possible  to 
assess  his  true  merit. 

We  are,  of  course,  immune  to  many  of  those  charms  which  appealed 
most  strongly  to  Canova's  contemporaries — the  slippery  smooth  surface 
of  his  marble,  for  example,  polished  with  pummice  stone  by  candle-light, 
appeals  little  to  our  taste.  However,  it  is  a  mistake  to  elevate  Canova's 
terracotta  bozzetti  above  his  finished  marbles,  as  some  of  his  recent  admirers 
have  been  inclined  to  do.  The  bozzetti  are  indeed  remarkable  and  one  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  sec  in  them  a  reminiscence  of  Bernini  or  a  fore- 
shadowing of  Rodin.  Nevertheless,  the  smooth  surface  of  his  finished 
works  is  as  integral  a  part  of  his  vision  and  expression  as  it  was  of  Ingres's 
whose  paintings — both  Odalisques  and  portraits — so  often  seem  to  be  no 
more  than  figures  by  Canova  transferred  to  canvas.  And  as  in  the  work  of 
Ingres,  the  smooth  surface  is  often  deceptive,  concealing  a  depth  of  psycho- 
logical penetration.  Beneath  its  superficial  charms,  the  famous  statue  of 
Pauline  Borghese  betrays  the  temper  ofagraiidc  cocottc,  and  the  braggadocio 
bust  of  Murat  expresses  both  the  romance  and  the  chicanery  of  Bona- 
partism.  Napoleon  he  deified  but  not,  perhaps,  without  making  a  sly  com- 
parison between  the  physical  stature  of  the  petit  caporal  and  the  heroic  god  of 
his  imagination.  A  realist  in  portraiture,  he  was  an  idealist  in  all  his  other 
works:  as  Byron  wrote  of  his  bust  of  Helen: 

'In  this  beloved  marble  view 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  Man, 

What  Nature  could  but  would  not  do 

And  Beauty  and  Canova  can.'  HUGH  HONOUR. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

A  Sale  for  Chanty  and  an  Exhibition,  at  Messrs.  Christie's 


IF  works  of  art  are  permitted  to  leave  England 
at  a  rate  which  appears  to  cause  no  apparent 
concern  in  some  quarters,  at  least  there  are  very 
many  important  works  still  remaining  in 
England  which,  because  they  are  in  the  care  ot 
the  National  Trust,  are,  or  should  be,  safe  for  all 
time.  The  work  which  the  National  Trust  per- 
forms is  now  considerably  better  known  than  it 
was  even  ten  years  ago.  Its  membership  (Head- 
quarters: 42,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  London)  has 
now  reached  considerable  proportions.  But  in 
order  to  make  the  Trust's  work  even  better 
known,  Messrs.  Christie's  (8,  King  Street,  St. 
James's,  London,  S.W.i)  have  kindly  agreed  to 
show  some  of  the  treasures,  many  of  which  are 
almost  unknown,  which  are  now  in  the  care  of 
the  Trust.  The  exhibition  will  open  at  King  Street 
on  December  31st  and  close  on  January  26th. 

The  works  which  will  be  on  view  come  from 
nearly  thirty  National  Trust  houses.  For  easy 
reference  they  are  classified  and  include  the 
following. 

Pieces  from  Knole 

Silver:  the  rare  silver-gilt  font-shaped  cup  of 
1524  and  a  porringer  of  1669  given  by  Charles 
II  to  Bishop  Lucy  (from  Charlecote  Park) ;  a 
wine-cistern  of  1680  and  several  Lamerie  pieces 
(the  Marquess  of  Bristol,  Ickworth) ;  Regency 
plate  (Attingham  Park) ;  a  group  of  Charles  II 
ebony  table,  mirror  and  torcheres  with  silver 
mounts  and  a  William  and  Mary  ewer  with  the 
Royal  Arms  (Lord  Sackville,  Knole  Park). 


To  be  sold  at  Christie's  on  December  17th  in  aid 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Training  College  for  the 
Disabled:  an  eighteenth-century  Chinese  porce- 
lain vase  and  cover  with  ormolu  mounts, 
graciously  given  to  the  sale  by  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother. 

Porcelain:  a  small  Chelsea  red  anchor  white 
head  of  a  child  (Saltram  Park)  and  other  pro- 
ductions from  the  same  factory  together  with 
some    fin'-    Sevres   (Stourhead    and  Upton); 


Queen  Marie-Antoinette's  chamber  pot  (Up- 
park)  and  a  Meissen  tea  service  (Clandon) ;  a 
number  ot  rare  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain 
(Ascott). 

Furniture:  an  Adam  serpentine  commode 
(West  Wycombe  Park) ;  an  English  bonheur-du- 
jour  (Stourhead)  and  a  magnificent  tapestry 
settee  (Montacute  House).  The  French  furniture 
includes  a  Louis  XV  black  lacquer  secretaire  by 
Boudrin  (Polesden  Laccy)  and  other  pieces  from 
Buscot  Park  and  elsewhere.  The  walls  of  the 
exhibition  rooms  will  be  hung  with  gilt  mirrors 
and  tapestries  from  Polesden  Laccy,  Stourhead, 
The  Vync  and  other  houses. 

A  Great  Chandelier 

ON  entering  rooms  of  consequence  and  good 
taste  the  eye  is  inevitably  led  immediately  to  one 
feature  in  particular.  Sometimes  it  is  to  a  great 
chimneypiccc,  but  more  often  it  is  to  a  chande- 
lier, or  series  of  chandeliers,  of  outstanding 
elegance  and  beauty. 

The  evolution  of  the  chandelier  in  England  is 
of  particular  interest.  An  important  study  of 
thirty  important  brass  chandeliers  appears  in  the 
1958  Connoisseur  Year  Book.  In  the  revised  edition 
of  the  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  can  also  be 
seen  the  further  development  of  the  hanging 
lighting  fitment  in  silver,  rock  crystal,  wood, 
gilt,  porcelain  and  finally,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  exquisite  productions  in 
glass.  The  construction  of  the  English  chandelier 
of  the  Regency  period  indicates  as  much  as  any 


Three  items  from  the  important  National  Trust  Exhibition  which  is  being  held  a  hristie's  next  month:  a  Rang  H'si  Chinese  porcelain  group  (from 
Polesden  Lacey);  one  of  a  set  of  Matthew  Boulton  ormolu  and  Derbyshire  sp.ir  mdelabra  on  giltwood  pedestals  (Saltram  Park,  see  'Connoisseur  1958 
Year  Book');  and  an  Isnik  pottery  jug  with  English  engraved  and  stamped  silver  ^i1t  mounts,  c  1600  (Nostell  Priory).  See  first  Story. 
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Cornelis  van  Poelenburgh  (c,  1586-1667).  'Landscape  with  Roman  Ruins',  oil  on  canvas  i8|  in. 

A  picture  recently  acquired  by  the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich.  To  be  described  in  the  next  issue. 


work  of  art  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  period. 
It  had  discarded  the  plain,  S-shaped  arms  radiat- 
ing from  a  semi-spherical  cup  and  other  orna- 
mentation, which  in  turn  gave  way  to  glass 
drops  hung  in  swags  from  branch  to  branch: 
until  finally,  in  the  Regency  period,  we  find  the 
great  sparkling  tent-like,  canopied  and  tiered 
chandeliers  which  blazed  with  such  brilliance 
in  such  centres  as  London,  Bath,  York  and 
Brighton. 

A  firm  who  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation 
for  supplying  beautiful  glass  chandeliers,  and 
concerning  whose  activities  there  are  a  number 
of  important  extant  records,  was  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Perry  of  69  Fleet  Street,  described  as  'Glass 
Manufacturers  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'.  In  Mr. 
Clifford  Smith's  Buckingham  Palace  their  work  is 
referred  to  (p.  114):  'From  1789,  when  they  gave 
their  first  estimate  of  £1,500  to  Henry  Holland 
for  'lustres'  for  Carlton  House,  until  1826  when 
they  took  them  down  ....  this  firm  provided  a 
succession  of  elaborate  and  extremely  costly 
chandeliers  for  its  lighting  and  adornment'. 
These  fittings  are  described  in  the  Carlton  House 
Accounts,  and  it  is  recorded  that  they  were  re- 
hung  in  1834  in  Buckingham  Palace.  One  of  the 
most  notable  of  the  Parker  and  Perry  productions 
at  Carlton  House  was  a  magnificent  'lustre', 
made  in  1808  for  the  centre  of  the  Great  Draw- 
ing Room  at  a  cost  of  1,000  guineas.  Another 
beautiful  production  which  can  be  compared 
with  this  is  the  6  ft.  high  Wroxton  Abbey 
Chandelier  (see  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture 
Vol.  1,  p.  338,  and  Connoisseur  Period  Guide,  Vol. 
4,  Plate  84)  of  date  c.  1  8 10,  which  hangs  in  Room 
121  (Regency  Primary  Gallery)  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 


Now  another  equally  splendid  chandelier, 
much  smaller  than  the  Wroxton  Abbey 
example,  has  recently  been  discovered.  In  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Hotspur  (see  p.  LXXI),  it 
can  certainly  be  attributed  to  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Perry  and  can  be  dated  18 10-18 15.  Sets  of 
chandeliers  at  this  period  were  of  varied  com- 
bination— 4  small  and  1  large  centrepiece;  4 
small,  2  small,  and  so  on — and  the  Hotspur 
example  would  originally  have  been  part  of  a 
set.  Although,  when  found,  it  was  wrapped  in 
newspaper  dated  1891,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  from  whence  this  chandelier  origin- 
ated. Could  it  have  come  from  the  Brighton 
Pavilion — or  from  an  equally  important  set  in 
the  Reception  Room  of  a  great  London  house? 

The  Sabin  Galleries 

MR.  SIDNEY  SABIN  is  a  well-known  figure 
in  the  life  of  the  West  End  of  London.  One  of 
his  many  artistic  attributes  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  painstaking,  academic  research, 
especially  of  a  biographical  nature,  which  he 
puts  into  his  exhibition  catalogues.  This  is  once 
again  a  feature  of  the  catalogue  which  assists  the 
visitor  to  enjoy  the  current  exhibition  of  English 
eighteenth-century  and  other  paintings  at  the 
Sabin  Gallery  (4,  Cork  Street,  London,  W.i) 
From  three  subjects,  for  example,  by  Joseph 
Wright  of  Derby  in  the  exhibition  (Edwin, 
Rejoicing  for  the  Taking  oj  Quebec  and  Interior  of 
the  Blacksmith's  Shop  in  the  Old  Market  Place. 
Doncaster)  one  is  presented  with  fascinating 
details  about  Wright  and  his  times:  of  the  other 
side  of  Wright  who  was  .1  capable  flute  player 
and  who  had  the  agreeable  theory  that  Madeira 
was  the  best  medicine  for  the  flute  and  who 


never  gave  a  lesson  without  ordering  a  bottle. 
Yet  an  imposing  Gainsborough,  Sir  Francis 
Basset,  M.P.  (1715-1769),  dominates  Mr.  Sabin's 
exhibition.  In  his  portrait  Gainsborough  has 
depicted  Sir  Francis  in  a  splendid  chord  of 
colour:  a  coat  of  pale  lavender,  a  crimson  waist- 
coat with  gold  braid,  a  black  tricorn  hat,  green 
curtains  and  damask-covered  chair.  It  was 
painted  at  Bath  in  the  mid  '6o's.  Other  exhibits, 
most  of  which  arc  of  a  desirable,  small  size, 
include:  Landscape  with  a  Ruined  Abbey  (Roche 
Abbey)  by  Anthony  Dcvis;  a  Harbour  Scene  by 
Dominie  Serrcs;  and  a  delightful  William 
Hogarth,  Miss  Wood  Walking  with  her  Dog. 

S.J.  Shrubsole  and  New  York. 

IN  a  building  known  as  'the  Dorchester', 
Messrs.  S.J.  Shrubsole  are  opening  new  premises 
in  New  York:  104  East  57th  Street.  An  impor- 
tant item  which  they  will  be  showing  at  the 
opening  is  the  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  standing 
cup  and  cover  illustrated  on  page 25 5.  Of  London 
make,  1598,  the  maker's  mark,  IE,  is  recorded  in 
Jackson's  English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks 
(p.  109).  The  marks  appear  clearly  on  the  body 
and  on  the  cover.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum's  exhibition,  'Three 
Centuries  of  English  Silver',  and  was  illustrated 
and  recorded  in  the  catalogue  (No.  10,  fig.  3). 
The  arms  with  which  it  is  engraved  are  contem- 
porary: the  arms  on  the  body  are  those  of 
Tucker  of  Milton,  Kent  (the  original  owner), 
the  arms  on  the  shield  of  the  cover  being  those  of 
Dayrell  impaling  Tucker.  The  base  of  the  cup  is 
engraved:  Francis  Tucker  daughter  of  George 
Tucker  wife  of  Richard  Dayrell  gives  this  to  her  son 
and  male  posterity.  It  antiently  belonging  to  ye  said 
Tuckers  of  Milton  in  Kent  but  now  is  to  remain 
with  the  Dayrclls  of  Lillingston,  Dayrell,  in  Bucks. 

Our  Cover:  Jan  van  Goyen 

FOR  about  a  century  Holland  enjoyed  great 
commercial  prosperity,  during  which  period  she 
produced  some  outstanding  master  painters  and 
a  host  of  smaller  ones.  Their  works  have  main- 
tained a  high  level  of  popularity  in  every 
country  of  the  civilized  world:  and  probably  the 
greatest  array  of  Dutch  painting  outside  Holland 
is  to  be  found  in  England. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  practitioners 
in  the  evolution  of  Dutch  landscape  painting 
was  Jan  van  Goyen  (1 596-1656),  whose  precisely 
composed  work  indicates  very  clearly  the 
pattern  to  be  followed  by  his  successors  in  the 
genre.  He  had  just  that  essential  sense  of  involve- 
ment in  what  he  was  painting.  His  reaction  to 
landscape  was  an  emotional  one  and  it  is  immedi- 
ately apparent  in  his  work. 

Jan  van  Goycn's  Landscape  with  I  Wage,  the 
subject  of  the  front  cover  of  this  issue,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Tcrry-Engell,  8 
Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i,  is  a 
notable  picture  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
'natural'  Dutch  landscape  was  generally  accepted 
by  about  1630:  this  remarkably  fine  landscape  is 
signed  in  full  (on  the  right  at  foot)  /  I  '  GOILX 
and  is  dated  1624.  It  shows  a  distinct  influence  of 
his  master  Esaias  van  de  Velde.  Therefore,  as  .111 
early  van  Goyen.  it  must  be  as  highly  esteemed 
as  was  the  Esaias  van  de  Velde  acquired  by  the 

Continued  on  page  255 
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ONE  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  SET  OF  SIX  PANELS  OF  DEAUVAIS  TAPESTRY  WOVEN 
BY  PHILIPPE  BEHAGLE  AFTER  DESIGNS  BY  JEAN  BERAIN  OR  J.  B.  MONNOYER, 
CIRCA  1700,  FORMERLY  IN  THE  2nd  EARL  OF  BAN  FRY'S  IMPORTANT  TAPESTRY 
COLLECTION.  SEE  NOTE  IN  THE  CONNOISSEUR'S  DIARY'. 

///  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Perez  (London)  Ltd.,  168,  Bromplon  Road,  London,  S.W.i. 


PART  OF  A  HIGHLY  DECORATIVE  ENGLISH  DESSER1  SERVICE,  MADE  IN  STAFFORDSHIRE  DURJNG 
THE^IRST  DECIDE  C)F  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUU  Y.  SEE  PHE  NOTE  IN  'THE  CONNOISSEUR  S  DIARY  . 

In  the  possession  of  Messrs.  G.  Oliver  &  Sous,  St.  Catherines  House,  Portsmouth  Road,  Guildford. 


PIERRE  BONNAR1).  MONTMARTRE  IN  THE  RAIN.  SIGNED  AND  DATED  1897.  ON  BOARD  27}  ■  371  INCHES. 

In  the  possession  of  The  O'Hana  Gallery,  13  Carlos  Place,  London,  IV.i. 


National  Gallery  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  The 
use  of  the  T  instead  of  the  'Y'  in  the  signature  is 
also  of  interest :  van  Goyen  does  not  appear  to 
have  used  the  'Y'  until  1633.  In  composition, 
too,  Mr.  Terry-Engell's  picture  can  be  compared 
with  van  Goyen's  River  Scene,  painted  one  year 
earlier,  in  the  Brunswick  Museum. 

This  early  and  immensely  interesting  van 
Goyen  has  a  further  point  of  interest.  On  the  left 
the  group  of  noblemen  having  their  fortunes 
told  by  a  gypsy  and  the  two  figures  on  the  road 
at  the  right  show  a  marked  van  de  Velde  in- 
fluence. Yet  in  this  early  work  his  highly  impor- 
tant pupil,  Van  Goyen,  is  seen  displaying  an 
extraordinary  maturity,  especially  in  the  church 
and  the  inn,  which  it  is  normally  only  customary 
to  associate  with  his  later  pictures.  This  is  a  very 
important  picture:  so  also  thought  Hofstede  de 
Groot  (see  Vol.  VIII,  p.  77,  No.  278).  It  was 
formerly  in  a  private  collection  in  Switzerland. 

Colour  Plate:  Dessert  Service 

THIS  (page  253)  highly  decorative  English 
dessert  service,  made  in  Staffordshire  during  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  high  standard  of  manu- 
facture attained  by  factories  such  as  Spode's, 
Ridgeway's  and  Davenport's  at  that  period. 

The  deep  blue  borders,  enclosing  small  oval 
reserves  painted  with  sprigs  of  flowers,  arc 
further  enriched  with  fine  quality  burnished  gilt 
scroll-work  and  diapering.  In  the  centre  of  the 
plates,  dishes  and  compote,  arc  large  bouquets  of 
English  flowers,  each  one  different,  superbly 
painted  upon  a  soft  grey  ground.  The  same 
motif  is  repeated  in  panels  on  the  sucrier  and 
sauce  tureen. 

At  the  time  when  such  pieces  were  made  the 
English  pottery  and  porcelain  industry  had,  by 
the  excellence  of  its  productions,  won  for  itself 
an  international  reputation  which  outshone  that 
of  many  of  its  foreign  rivals.  The  materials,  tech- 
niques of  manufacture  and  the  craftsmanship 
applied  to  them  were  the  fruits  of  ceaseless 


(Left)  A  15  in.  high  Elizabethan  silver  gilt  gourd- 
shaped  standing  cup  and  cover,  London,  1598. 
See  'S.J.  Shrubsole  and  NewYork'.  (Right)  This 
interesting  example  of  a  55  in.  high  mirror  of  the 
Adam  period  is  constructed  in  Carton  Pierre  and 
has  all  its  original  glass  plates.  In  the  possession 
of  Laird  Clowes,  Ltd.,  25  Beauchamp  Place, 
London,  S.W.3. 

research  and  experiment,  and  the  degree  of  per- 
fection attained  has  not  since  been  surpassed. 

The  demand  for  wares  of  this  quality  lias 
naturally  rendered  them  both  rare  and  costly 
and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  complete  equipages  such  as  the  one  here 
illustrated,  in  which  all  the  pieces  are  in  their 
original  state  of  perfection  and  entirely  un- 
damaged state. 

This  particular  example,  of  date  circa  1800- 
18 10,  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  G.  Oliver  & 
Sons  of  St.  Catherine's  House,  Portsmouth 
Road,  Guildford  and  is  comprised  of  22  plates, 
12  dishes,  1  compote,  a  sucrier  and  a  sauce 
tureen,  both  with  their  covers  and  stands. 

Colour  Plate:  Longleat  House 

CELEBRATED  home  of  the  Thymic  family 
(see  The  Connoisseur  iq?i  Year  Book),  Longleat 
is  one  of  the  first  great  Renaissance  buildings 
erected  in  England.  It  was  reconstructed  from  a 
disused  priory  by  Sir  John  Thynne  who  started 
building  in  1547,  and,  though  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1580,  evolved  into  a  classical 
private  house  unique  for  splendour.  In  the  course 
of  its  long  history,  many  famous  architects  and 
landscape  gardeners,  notably  Robert  Adam, 
Wyatvillc,  'Capability'  Brown,  Repton  and 
Brettingham,  have  contributed  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  building  and  the  beauty  of  the  gardens. 

The  picture  of  it  shown  in  colour  (facing 
page  250),  and  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Frank  T.  Sabin,  was  painted  in  1678  during  the 
time  of  Sir  Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  first 
Baronet,  who  died  in  1680. 

Jan  Siberechts,  who  painted  it,  was  baptised  at 
Antwerp  on  29th  January  1627.  A  pupil  ol 
Adriacn  de  Bye,  and  influenced  by  Berchem  and 
Dujardin,  he  was  an  eminent  landscape  artist 
when  he  came  to  England  between  1672  and 
1674,  probably  at  the  invitation  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  whom  he  painted  a 
view  of  Cliveden.  Other  pictures  of  great 
houses  by  him  arc  Newstcad,  Chatsworth  and 
Wollaton  Hall. 

Messrs.  Sabin's  important  painting  of  Long- 
leat, with  its  unique  architectural  elegance, 
ornamental  forecourt,  hill  behind,  six-horsed 
carriage  and  incidental  figures  in  the  foreground, 
is  not  only  a  masterpiece  of  singular  beauty  but 
is  also  an  important  historical  'document'.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  Thynne  family. 

Colour  Plate:  Beauvais  Tapestry 
THIS  (page  252)  is  one  of  an  important  set  of 
six  panels  of  Beauvais  tapestry  woven  by 
Philippe  Behagle  after  designs  h\  Jean  Bcrain  or 
f.  B.  Monnoyer,  about  the  year  1700.  The  set  is 
woven  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  grotesques  pop- 
ular at  that  time  and  is  skilfully  executed  in  rich 
colours  against  an  old  gold  ground.  Examples  of 
thisset  are  illustrated  and  described  111  La  Manufac- 


ture Tapisserie  de  Beauvais  (p.  16)  and  there  are 
similar  tapestries  hanging  in  the  Archbishop's 
Palace  at  Aix-en-Provence,  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,  Paris,  the  Town  Hall,  Stockholm, 
and  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

A  set  of  four  similar  panels  from  the  collection 
of  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter  were  sold  at  ( Christie's  in 
June,  1936:  and  in  June,  1938,  the  same  auction- 
eers sold  another  set  of  five  panels,  with  arab- 
esque borders  (Mortimer  Scruff  Collection). 

In  this  particular  set  the  old  gold  field  is  com- 
mon to  all,  as  also  is  the  gadrooned  border,  and 
the  figures  and  animals,  together  with  the 
architectural  arcades,  floral  trelliswork  and  blue 
and  red  velvet  canopies  are  carried  out  in 
brilliant  colours.  The  treatment  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  panels  is  meticulous  in  detail  and 
helps  considerably  in  relieving  any  suggestion  of 
monotony  that  might  be  conceivable  when  the 
whole  set  is  a  ground  of  one  colour.  Yet  when 
the  complete  set  is  hung  the  general  effect  is  of  a 
restrained  magnificence  that  is  enhanced  by  the 
harmony  of  the  whole. 

The  piece  illustrated  in  colour  (11  ft.  10  in. 
by  9  ft.  9  in.)  features  a  lion  tamer  in  the  centre, 
and  cheetahs  attacking  a  bull  on  one  side  and  a 
boy  with  four  mastiffs  on  the  other  side.  The 
others  are  (2)  a  large  panel  (15  ft.  4  in.  by  10  ft. 
1  in.)  woven  in  the  centre  w  ith  a  peacock  w  ith 
Me77etin  and  a  vase  of  flowers,  the  side  sections 
having  acrobats,  tumblers  and  musicians,  and  a 
king  enthroned,  w  ith  a  camel,  lions  and  attend- 
ants; (3)  a  panel  (13  ft.  4  in.  by  10  ft.  1  in.)  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  boy  riding  an  elephant  led 
by  a  mahout,  with  costumed  figures  dancing 
and  playing  musical  instruments  in  the  side 
arches;  (4)  an  upright  panel  (10  ft.  by  7  ft.)  with  a 
statue  of  Bacchus  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  a  boy 
musician  and  a  flower  girl;  (5)  an  upright  panel 
(9  tt.  10  in.  by  s  ft.  6  in.)  featuring  two  musicians, 
one  standing  ami  one  seated  at  a  table  w  ith  a  red 
velvet  cover;  and  (6)  an  upright  panel  (9  tt.  <;  in. 
by  S  tt.  1  1  in.)  with  girls  dancing  and  decorating 
a  term  of  Fan. 


(Above  and  right.)  The 
rectangular  top  is  divided  into 
two.  One  half  raises  and  has 
mechanically-operated  book 
rests.  On  one  side  is  a  full-length 
drawer  fitted  with  compartments 
and  a  small  swivel  drawer  for 
writing  materials.  The  entire 
front  extends,  as  a  support  to 
the  drawer.  The  other  side  has 
six  long  drawers  enclosed  by 
doors.  The  dimensions:  5  ft.  wide, 
3  ft.  3  in.  high. 


The  front  and  side  panels  are  richly 
overlaid  with  ovals  of  laurel,  with  shell 
and  foliate  clasps,  divided  by 
lion-headed  pilasters  carved  with 
leaves.  The  original  gilt-metal  handles 
and  escutcheons,  chiselled  with  scrolls 
and  foliage,  are  of  very  high  quality. 
These  are  all  so  much  individual 
features  of  Vile's  repertory  that  they 
can  almost  be  looked  upon  as  his 
signature. 


A  Library  Table  by  William  Vile 


TH  A  N  K  S  to  the  inspired  researches  of  those  who  have  paid 
close  attention  to  the  study  of  English  furniture,  knowledge 
of  Georgian  cabinet-making  in  England  has  been  measurably 
widened  in  recent  years.  This  has  often  necessitated  a  re- 
assessment of  previously  held  attributions.  In  probably  no 
instance  was  such  a  re-assignment  more  welcome  than  when 
certain  important  pieces  of  English  furniture,  which  had  hitherto 
invariably  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Chippendale,  were  posi- 
tively identified  as  being  the  work  of  William  Vile.  Moreover,  as 
Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  (Georgian  Cabinet-Makers,  p.  54)  has  stated:  'In 
the  period  covered  by  the  first  decade  of  George  Ill's  reign,  pride 
of  place  among  contemporary  cabinet-makers  must  be  assigned 
to  Vile,  whose  existing  work  has  a  distinction  without  parallel 
and  is  unchallenged  by  anything  known  to  have  been  produced 
by  Chippendale's  firm  while  working  in  the  rococo  style'. 

Since  the  identification  in  193 1  of  the  'exceedingly  ffine 
magogy  secretary'  made  for  Queen  Charlotte  and  acquired  from 
Vile  in  1761  for  the  Queen's  room  at  St.  James's,  and  the  'very 
handsome  jewel  cabinet'  inlaid  with  ivory  and  engraved  with 
the  Royal  Arms,  supplied  by  Vile  and  Cobb  (both  of  which 
pieces  arc  at  Buckingham  Palace),  other  reliable  attributions  to 
William  Vile  have  been  made  and  are  now  universally  accepted. 
They  include:  the  superbly  executed  mahogany  breakfront 
bookcase  (for  a  representation  of  it  in  colour  see  The  Connoisseur 
Coronation  Book,  1953,  P-  r9)>  die  set  of  nine  mahogany  cupboards 
and  the  great  mahogany  cabinet  made  originally  as  an  organ  case 
for  Queen  Caroline  and  altered  by  Vile  for  Queen  Charlotte  in 
1763,  all  at  Buckingham  Palace;  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  pan 


of  medal  cabinets;  the  wing  breakfront  bookcase  made  for 
George  III  w  hich  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  James  Caird  (sec  The 
Connoisseur,  June,  1957,  p.  30);  and  the  pair  of  commodes  at 
Goodwood  House. 

In  recent  years  a  further  addition  has  been  made  to  this  small, 
exclusive  catalogue  of  Vile's  authentic  work — the  magnificent 
Library  Table,  of  date  about  1750,  here  seen.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  G.  Jetley  of  Bruton  Street,  London,  and 
was  formerly  in  the  collections  at  Ashburnham  Place,  Sussex. 
This  is  a  tour  de  force  of  English  mid  eighteenth-century  cabinet- 
making,  and  it  is  now  excessively  rare  for  a  piece  of  furniture  of 
this  importance  and  quality  to  appear  on  the  London  art  market. 

As  can  be  seen  111  the  three  subjects  now  illustrated,  this  super- 
lative piece  of  craftsmanship  has  all  the  characteristic  motifs 
employed  by  William  Vile.  The  features  which  can  be  observed 
—the  front  and  side  panels  richly  overlaid  with  cwals  of  laurel 
with  shell  and  foliate  clasps,  divided  by  lion-headed  pilasters 
carved  with  leaves;  the  very  high  quality  of  the  original  gilt- 
metal  handles  ami  escutcheons,  chiselled  with  scrolls  and  foliage; 
and  the  side  handles  with  beautifully  executed  female  masks — 
are  all  so  much  individual  features  associated  with  Vile's  repertory 
that  thev  can  almost  be  looked  upon  as  his  signature. 

William  Vile  was  in  close  partnership  with  |ohn  Cobb  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane  between  [750  and  1765.  Yet  it  is  perhaps 
possible,  know  ing  their  peculiarities,  to  differentiate  with  some 
accuracy  between  their  individual  work.  This  remarkable  piece 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  [ctley  is  unmistakably  a  distinguished 

ample  of  the  auvre  of  Cobb's  partner,  the  Royal  cabinet-maker. 
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I.  Fourteenth-century  (first  half  )  carved  ivory  jewel  casket,  French,  Paris,  22  cm.  wide.  D.  M.  25,000  (£2,134)  (Weinmiiller,  Munich).  2.  Silver-gilt  4  ;  in. 
model  of  an  elephant,  by  ChristofF  Ritter  (le)  I.,  Nuremberg,  c.  1560.  £340  (Sotheby's).  3.  Imperial  emerald  and  moss  green  jade  bowl  and  cover,  Ch'ien  L 
Dollars  3,500  (£1,250)  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York).  4.  Gold  pendant,  Italian,  early  seventeenth  century,  2§  in.  high,  the  miniatures  by  Isaac  Oliver.  £] 
(Christie's).     5.  A  nine-inch  high  early  Chelsea  coffee  pot  and  cover,  with  incised  triangle  mark.  £460  (Sotheby's).    6.  Queen  Anne  covered  jug,  by  D 

Willaume,  1708,  61  in.  high.  £420  (Sotheby's). 
German  fifteenth-century  (c.  1470)  figure,  carved,  \ 
polychrome,  46  cm.  high.  D.  M.  3,000  (£256)  (W 
miiller).  8.  One  of  two  royal  decrees  for  the  provisi 
ing  of  Columbus's  fleet:  that  is,  the  Ferdinand 
Isabella  ('The  Catholic  Monarchs')  Document,  sig 
'Barcelona,  May  20,  1493'.  £3,000  (Sotheby's).  9. 
original  manuscript  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Cloud,  3  J 
1815,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Commissioners  of  G 
Britain,  Prussia  and  France,  also  signed  and  sealet 
ratification  by  Prince  Bliicher,  Commander-in-C 
of  the  Prussian  Army.  £2,000  (Sotheby's).  10.  « 
of  a  draft  of  some  1,500  letters  from  Eugene 
Beauharnais  to  Napoleon.  £3,200  (Sotheby's).  Nos. 
10  were  both  items  in  the  sale  of  Part  IX  of  the  An 
de  Coppet  Collections. 
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11.  Maurice  Utrillo.  'L'Eglise  de  Mont- 
magny',  on  cardboard,  laid  down  on  panel, 
19  28  in.  Ex  Fletcher  Collection.  ,£3,570 
(Christie's).  12.  A.  Joli.  'A  View  on  the 
Thames  at  Richmond',  inscribed  'Mr.  Joli', 
291  38  in.  £1,470  (Christie's).  13.  Pierre 
Bonnard.  'Le  Petit  Dejeuner',  17  21;  in. 
Ex  Fletcher  Collection.  £5,040  (Christie's). 
14.  Francis  Hayman,  R.A.  'The  Gascoigne 
Family',  38;  49  in.  Formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  O'Brien.  £1,680 
(Christie's).  15.  'Portrait  of  a  Gentleman', 
by  John  Smart,  signed  with  initials  and  dated 
I773>  I\  >n-  high,  in  eighteenth-century  dia- 
mond frame.  £945  (Christie's).  16.  Henry 
Hudson,  'Descriptio  ac  Delineatio  Geogra- 
phica  Detectionis  Freti,  sive,  Transitus  ad 
Occasum  supra  Terras  Americanas':  Amster- 
dam, Hesselius  Gerardus,  1612.  £520  (Sothe- 
by's). 17.  One  of  three  panels  (The  Oxburgh 
Hangings)  from  the  bed  hangings  worked  by 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Elizabeth,  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury  (Bess  of  Hardwick).  £1,050 
(Sotheby's).  18.  Pietro  Longhi.  'The  Mounte- 
bank', 23  1  20  in.  From  the  Prince  Demidoff 
Collection.  £3,050  (Christie's).  19.  One  of  a 
pair  of  English  early  eighteenth-century 
mirrors,  £861  (Christie's). 
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20.  An  important  Chinese  Chippendale  (8  ft. 
i  in.  high,  8  ft.  4  in.  wide)  carved  mahogany 
breakfront  bookcase,  English,  eighteenth 
century.  Dollars4,ooo(^i,428)(Parke-Bernet). 

21.  A  50  in.  wide  English  mahogany  com- 
mode, c.  1765.  £892  (Christie's).  22.  Chippen- 
dale carved  mahogany  arm  chair,  English, 
eighteenth  century.  Dollars  1,600  GC571) 
(Parke-Bernet).  23.  Louis  XV  kingwood 
bureau  plat,  5  ft.  3  in.  wide.  £1,700  (Sotheby's). 
24.  Louis  XV  marquetry  bureau-de-dame,  28 
in.  wide,  ebeniste's  mark  'L  V  divided  by  a 
Maltese  Cross  (probably  for  L.  Viri,  men- 
tioned by  Salverte  as  working  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century)  and  with  'JME', 
with  the  letters  'F.C  four  times.  £2,625 
(Christie's). 
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25.  Claude  Monet.  'Femme  dans  unjardin',  33 ',  261  in. 
Dollars  92,500  (£33,035).  26.  Pierre  Bonnard.  'Still  Life 
with  Cat',  35  J  >  29!  in.  Dollars  70,000  (£25,000).  27.  Paul 
Gauguin.  'Mau  Taporo  (La  Cueillette  des  Citrons)',  35  ■ 
26  in.  Dollars  180,000  (£64,285).  28.  Camille  Pissarro. 
'Le  Pont-Neuf,  Paris',  28 J  36;  in.  Dollars  57,000 
(£20,357).  29-  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir.  'La  Serre',  23  1 
282  in.  Dollars  200,000  (£71,428).  30.  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
'Aux  Ambassadeurs,  Gens  Chics',  gouache  on  pasteboard, 
31  25S  in.  Dollars  95,000  (£33,928).  31.  Bonnard. 
'Femme  Nue',  29  17;  in.  Dollars  50,000  (£17,857).  32. 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  'Aristide  Bruant  aux  Ambassadeurs', 
54!  361  in.  Dollars  62,000  (£22,142).  33.  Edouard  Vuil- 
lard.  'Aux  Tuileries',  panel,  14J  ■  13  in.  Dollars  70,000 
(£25,000).  34.  Degas.  'Danseuses',  pastel,  24!,  ■  17  in. 
Dollars  50,000.  (£17,857). 

These  ten  subjects  were  included  in  the  sales  of  the  George 
Lurcy  Collection  of  important  French  modern  paintings 
and  eighteenth-century  furniture  sold  at  the  Parke-Bi-net 
Galleries,  New  York,  on  November  7,  8  and  9  for  a  total  of 
2,221,355  dollars  (£793,341).  The  sixty-five  French  paint- 
ings brought  a  record  sales  figure  for  the  gallery  of 
1,708,500  dollars  (£610,179),  the  furniture  and  objects  of 
art  512,855  dollars  £183,162  . 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


i.  William  Marlow.  'The  Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall',  canvas,  13  26  ins. 
Leggatt  Brothers,  30  St.  James's  Street,  London.  2.  Tilborch.  'Family- 
Group',  canvas  52  78  ins.  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  43  Old  Bond 
Street,  London.  3.  Rembrandt.  'Portrait  of  aYoung  Girl',  panel  11  ■  9 
cm.,  certified  by  Dr.  Bode.  Fischman  Gallery,  26  Old  Bond  Street, 
London.  4.  Quigley.  'Curragh  of  Kildare  Races',  canvas  47I  •  33 j'  ins. 
Crane  Kalman  Gallery,  178  Brompton  Road,  London.  5.  Thomas  Butters- 
worth.  'Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent'.  Watercolour,  igk  x  26I  ins.  From 
the  collection  of  the  Jervis  family,  descendants  of  Admiral  Earl  Vincent. 
Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery,  Rutland  Gate,  London. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


Winter  in  Pictures 

Shakespeare  expressed  the  wintry  mood: 
'What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen 
With  old  December's  bareness  everywhere.' 

YET  he  might  have  felt  jollier  could  he 
have  looked  at  some  December  land- 
scapes, particularly  of  Dutch  origin.  Those 
'bare  ruin'd  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds 
sang',  make  delightful  pictures,  and  one  comes 
to  mind  which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  wintry 
picture  in  the  world.  I  refer  to  Pieter  Bruegel's 
variously  entitled  Winter  Landscape,  or  Hunters 
in  the  Snow  (Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna).  If  its 
very  truth  makes  us  feel  the  need  of  our  over- 
coats, there  are  those  happy  skaters  in  the  middle 
distance  to  remind  us  that  the  season  is  not  with- 
out fun  and  games.  The  coldest  English  land- 
scape is  Turner's  Frosty  Morning,  a  unique  study 
of  the  inert  silence  of  nature,  which  none  the 
less  has  its  poetic  beauty.  But  for  sheer  rollicking 
joy  in  spite  of  snow  and  ice,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  Rowlandson's  Skaters  on  the  Serpen- 
tine, Hyde  Park.  Looking  at  his  merry  Londoners 
skating,  sliding  and  falling  about,  makes  the 
winter  anything  but  one  of  'discontent'.  There 
are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  such  scenes  in  paint 
and  print,  and  a  carefully  selected  exhibition 
during  a  torrid  summer,  if  and  when  England 
ever  experiences  one,  would  keep  us  cool  and 
confirm  the  belief  that  all  seasons  have  their 
attractions  in  life  as  well  as  in  art. 

Hyde  Park  also  afforded  two  other  bright  and 
cheerful  skating  subjects  for  the  versatile  pen  and 
brush  of  J.  C.  Ibbetson,  etched  by  Tookey  and 
aquatinted  by  Eyde,  dated  1797.  These  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  Frank  T.  Sabin  (Rutland  Gate, 
London)  Galleries  with  other  prints  and  drawings. 

Little  is  known  about  Thomas  Buttersworth, 
who  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
British  Institution  and  Suffolk  Street  between 
1 81 3  and  1827.  But  that  he  was  an  outstanding 
draughtsman  of  naval  engagements  is  proved  by 
a  watercolour  of  the  batde  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
dated  14th  February,  to  coincide  with  the 
event.  It  shows  the  Spanish  ships  San  Nicolas  and 
San  Josef  foul  of  each  other,  Nelson  boarding 
from  H.M.S.  Captain.  Nelson's  audacity  in  this 
battle  saved  the  day ;  for  there  was  general  alarm 
in  England  about  the  long  threatened  invasion, 
and  the  Franco-Spanish  ships  were  actually  on 
their  way  north  from  the  Mediterranean.  John 
Jervis,  soon  to  become  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
as  a  victory  honour,  intercepted  the  Spanish  fleet 
on  the  morning  of  St.  Valentine's  day,  1797. 
They  consisted  of  27  against  15  English  vessels, 
and  Jervis  passing  through  their  lines  scattered 
them.  Nelson  on  his  own  responsibility  hindered 
their  flight,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
four  Spanish  ships.  The  incident,  showing  the 
enemy  ships  jammed,  with  Nelson's  men  board- 


ing, is  drawn  with  great  skill  and  knowledge. 

Since  it  was  impossible  to  save  Robert  Adam's 
masterpiece,  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  one  can  only 
mildly  regret  the  possible  passing  of  London's 
St.  James's  Theatre.  I  doubt  if  the  best  topo- 
graphical draughtsman  could  make  anything 
aesthetically  important  out  of  this  building. 
Many  fine  views,  however,  were  done  of 
Adelphi  Terrace,  where  at  Dr.  Monro's  house 
the  youthful  Turner  and  Girtin,  among  other 
great  artists  to  be,  assembled  under  Monro's 
patronage.  What  the  new  buildings  looked  like 
in  those  days  can  be  seen  in  a  meticulous, 
panoramic  drawing  of  the  Thames  bank  from 
the  Adelphi  looking  towards  the  city.  The  work 
of  Thomas  Malton  (1726-1801),  a  topographical 
draughtsman  of  exceptional  merit,  it  is  his  best 
that  has  come  into  the  market  for  some  time. 

A  Paul  Sandby  of  the  old  Welsh  bridge, 
Shrewsbury,  shows  how  picturesque  this  bridge 
with  its  superstructure  was.  But  Sandby's  friend 
Richard  Wilson  had  been  there  before  him,  for 
one  of  his  earliest  known  pictures  was  done  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  Malton  and 
Sandby  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Rutland  Gate. 

Rembrandt  Iconography 

REMBRANDT  painted  at  least  a  hundred 
portraits  bearing  the  family  likeness,  including 
his  own,  those  of  his  father,  mother,  sister  and 
son  Titus.  The  Rembrandts  could  hardly  claim 
to  be  handsome,  but  if  truth  is  beauty  many  of 
these  portraits  would  come  into  that  category; 
for  it  is  not  the  conventional  classical  proportions 
or  even  youth  that  monopolises  the  condition  of 
beauty  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  but  something 
impalpably  spiritual.  Rembrandt's  interpreta- 
tions of  old  men  and  women  have  a  memorable 
dignity  or  grace  which  derived  from  the  artist's 
mood  of  tenderness  and  reverence  for  the  subject. 
This  thought  struck  me  as  I  studied  a  very  small 
Rembrandt,  certified  by  Dr.  Bode,  at  the  Nor- 
bert  Fischman  Gallery  (26,  Old  Bond  Street, 
London).  Of  dimensions  11x9  cm.,  on  panel, 
it  is  an  early  work,  but  there  is  no  mistaking 
that  likeness  for  anybody  but  Rembrandt's 
sister,  Liesbeth  van  Rijn.  It  so  resembles  her 
brother  that  if  we  could  put  a  hat  in  place  of  the 
spray  of  flowers  on  her  head  it  might  be  the 
master  himself.  Ten  portraits  of  Liesbeth  van 
Rijn  arc  listed  among  Rembrandt's  works,  and 
these  date  from  the  1630's.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  Fischman  example  with  better 
known  versions  elsewhere. 

A  work  attributed  to  Cornelis  de  Vos,  a 
friend  of  Van  Dyck,  is  a  portrait  of  a  child  wear- 
ing the  elaborate  costume  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  clearly  in- 
fluenced by  both  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  The 
picture  came  from  the  Wauchope  Settlement 
Trust,  Edinburgh,  and  is  on  canvas :  46  X  34^  iiis. 


Echo  de  Paris 

NOT  a  little  of  the  charm  in  possessing  pictures 
by  the  masters  is  a  certain  nostalgic  interest  as 
well  as  aesthetic  importance.  During  the  last 
sixty  years  the  tempo  of  life  has  become  so 
hazardous  and  subject  to  such  violent  changes 
that  Bonnard's  painting,  Montmartre  in  the  Rain, 
dated  1897,  at  the  O'Hana  Gallery  (Carlos  Place, 
London)  evokes  that  sentiment  of  quietude,  if 
not  security,  that  has  departed  from  the  con- 
temporary world.  Here  is  Montmartre  as  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  knew  it  in  their  student 
days,  an  evening  effect  of  die  tall  houses  and 
little  shops,  with  here  and  there  warm,  artificial 
lights  in  the  subtlest  colours  reflected  from 
various  windows.  Only  a  very  sensitive  artist 
could  have  made  a  'poem'  out  of  so  prosaic  a 
subject:  and  Bonnard,  whether  painting  a  grey 
evening  in  Paris  or  a  brilliant  summer  day  in 
Provence,  is  always  the  poet  at  heart.  A  fairly 
large  picture,  it  is  reproduced  in  colour  in  this 
issue.  Montmartre  in  the  Rain  has  been  shown  at 
many  exhibitions  devoted  to  Bonnard's  work, 
notably  at  Basle,  the  Boymans  Gallery,  Amster- 
dam, and  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  where  it  was 
received  with  considerable  approbation.  From 
this  painting  the  artist  made  two  lithographs, 
dividing  the  subject  right  and  left. 

Looking  at  other  Impressionists  in  the  O'Hana 
Gallery,  I  was  interested  in  the  abstract  mood  of 
Renoir's  Riverscape  with  Figures  in  a  Boat,  dating 
from  about  1906/7,  and  his  View  of  Cagnes, 
1914/15.  Both  subjects  are  reduced  to  the  sim- 
plest formula,  but  are  still  remarkably  lucid  and 
intelligible.  The  fact  is  that  various  great  artists, 
including  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  having  thoroughly 
explored  the  limits  of  the  factual  vision,  sought 
during  the  later  years  of  their  lives  a  different 
mode  of  expression,  but  one  nonetheless  founded 
on  nature.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
their  experiments,  which  are  essentially  logical, 
and  the  frequently  insincere  cryptograms  with 
which  abstractionism  has  become  associated 
since  die  end  of  the  war. 

Glasgow  Intelligence 

MR.  IAN  MACNICOL'S  cheerful  galleries  in 
West  George  Street,  Glasgow,  always  contain 
a  select  number  of  desirable  diings  by  old  and 
new  masters,  and  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
a  racehorse  by  J.  F.  Herring.  He  was  an  uneven 
painter,  but  in  this  example  he  is  at  the  top  of  his 
form,  the  animal  being  admirably  drawn  and 
set  in  a  pleasing  landscape.  A  large,  early  water- 
colour  by  Sir  William  Russell  Hint  of  a  Spanish 
dancer  and  man  with  a  guitar  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  this  artist's  gaiety  of  feeling  and 
powerful  watercolour  technique.  It  was  also 
pleasant  to  sec  Mr.  William  McMillan's  spirited 
bronze  statuette,  the  working  model  for  the 
sculptor's  life-size  figure  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
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which  stands  in  a  niche  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Few  people  pause  to  look  at  it, 
so  intent  are  they  at  getting  into  the  Academy, 
but  this  is  one  of  die  finest  statues  in  London. 

Looking  at  some  pictures  by  members  of  the 
Glasgow  School  at  the  Annan  Galleries  (518, 
Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow),  I  was  reminded  of 
the  permanent  value  of  an  art  movement  that 
did  so  much  to  bring  about  a  renaissance  of 
painting  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Walton,  Hornel,  Whitelaw  Hamilton 
and  other  artists  were  represented  by  landscape 
and  figure  subjects,  and  several  delicate  drawings 
by  Sir  Muirhead  Bone  completed  a  lively  show. 

William  Marlow 

THE  comprehensive  exhibition  of  William 
Marlow's  oils  and  watercolours  at  the  Guildhall 
Art  Gallery  in  the  summer  of  1956  re-estab- 
lished the  position  of  an  artist  of  exceptional 
topographical  power.  Marlow,  (1740-1813),  like 
Girtin,  was  born  in  Southwark,  London,  and 
studied  under  Samuel  Scott.  That  both  these 
artists  were  influenced  by  Canaletto,  who  had  a 
great  vogue  in  England  during  their  time,  is 
obvious,  but  Marlow  was  among  the  first 
English  painters  to  combine  topographical  facts 
with  atmospheric  truth.  A  member  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  he  frequently 
exhibited  with  them,  specialising  in  country 
houses.  Italian  and  French  tours  enlarged  his 
experience  of  scene  and  style,  and  many  of  his 
foreign  subjects  have  a  marine  or  river  back- 
ground. 

Though  Marlow  was  never  made  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  his  works  often  adorned 
the  earlier  exhibitions  at  a  time  when  Richard 
Wilson,  Zuccarelli  and  Barret  were  prominent 
landscape  painters.  Moving  from  London  to 
Twickenham,  the  artist  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  that  pleasing  Thames-side  locality.  He 
must  have  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  material 
success  for  he  gave  up  painting  to  concentrate 
on  his  hobby  of  making  musical  instruments  and 
telescopes.  In  his  diary  under  the  date  of  10th 
February,  181 3,  Farington  writes:  'Northcote 
told  me  that  W.  Marlow  died  possessed  of 
property  that  brought  him  in  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  He  lived  at  Twickenham  with  the  family, 
with  whom  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

near  thirty  years  he  was  charitable,  so  as 

to  spend  the  whole  of  his  income'. 

An  unusually  interesting  London  record, 
here  illustrated,  is  Marlow's  painting  The  Ban- 
queting Hall,  Whitehall,  probably  dating  from 
the  period  when  the  artist  had  a  studio  at  New- 
port Street,  Leicester  Fields,  is  on  show  at  Leg- 
gatt  Brothers  (30,  St.  James's  Street,  London). 

Newcastle's  Important  Exhibition 

THE  Memorial  Exhibition  to  the  late  C. 
Bernard  Stevenson,  Curator  of  the  Laing  Art 
Gallery,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  for  fifty  years,  is 
a  timely  recognition  of  the  work  of  that  en- 
thusiastic and  ever  courteous  connoisseur.  By 
individual  efforts  Stevenson  built  up  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the  provinces  and  made  the 
Laing  the  centre  of  culture  in  the  north  of 
England.  He  could  have  had  no  better  area  for  his 
activities,  as  this  city  and  its  environs  have  pro- 


duced many  fine  artists,  including  Thomas 
Bewick,  the  Richardson  family,  Luke  Clennell 
and  Joseph  Crawhall  to  mention  only  a  few: 
and,  of  course,  many  collectors  and  patrons  of 
the  arts.  One  need  but  take  a  glance  at  the 
reproductions  in  the  Memorial  Catalogue  to 
this  exhibition  to  prove  Stevenson's  eclectic 
tastes  in  pictures  from  Paul  Sandby  to  the  present 
day.  In  pottery  and  silver  also,  the  Laing  Curator 
expressed  a  nice  judgment  and  by  his  influence 
the  Gallery  received  many  splendid  gifts,  both  of 
works  of  art  and  of  a  monetary  nature.  C. 
Bernard  Stevenson  was  born  in  Nottingham  on 
24th  November,  1873.  His  first  appointment 
was  as  assistant  curator  at  the  Nottingham  City 
Art  Gallery.  In  1904  he  took  charge  of  the  Laing. 
It  was  then  just  a  new,  empty  building,  and 
for  Stevenson  to  fill  its  halls  with  treasures.  This 
he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  no  curator  ever  did 
such  a  work  with  greater  distinction  or  devotion. 
Stevenson  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  on  30th 
March,  1957,  in  harness  to  the  end. 

Sport  in  Paint 

IN  that  indispensable  Book  of  Sporting  Painters, 
the  late  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow  devoted  no 
fewer  than  thirty-six  pages  to  an  index  of  sport- 
ing artists  who  worked  during  the  period  1650- 
1900,  many  of  them  still  obscure.  The  field  for 
the  collector  of  racing  and  ether  subjects  is  there- 
fore wide  open  to  the  hunt.  When  we  remember 
that  it  is  only  during  the  present  century  that  the 
true  worth  of  such  masters  as  Stubbs  and  Ben 
Marshall  has  been  recognised  again  after  years  of 
neglect,  and  it  is  only  now  that  Dalby  of  York 
and  Charles  Towne  of  Liverpool  are  receiving 
scholarly  attention,  there  must  be  many  un- 
known painters  whose  works  are  still  preserved 
in  shadowy  corners  of  country  houses  or  are  to 
be  picked  up  in  antique  shops  up  and  down  the 
country. 

The  exhibition,  English  Sporting  Life  and 
Country  Scenes,  at  the  new  Crane  Kalman 
Gallery  (178,  Brompton  Road,  London)  is  an 
enterprising  effort  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
such  pictures.  Some  of  them  are  by  better- 
known  artists  like  Seymour,  but  there  are  others 
by  Clarke  and  Quigley,  mere  names  in  the 
reference  book.  A  work  entitled  Curragh  of 
Kildare  Rates  (47  J  X  33 J  ins.)  is  an  ambitious 
attempt  by  the  latter  artist.  Obviously  self- 
taught,  though  he  looked  at  Wootton  and  Sey- 
mour, the  painting  has  an  amusing  disregard  for 
the  rules  of  perspective  and  scale,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  genuine  documentary  among  sport- 
ing primitives  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  are  also  pictures  of 
falconry,  hawking  and  badger-baiting.  The 
exhibition  as  a  whole  has  been  chosen  mainly  as 
an  expression  of  sport  by  lesser  artists  of  the 
period,  and  makes  no  claim  to  precise  scholar- 
ship. It  is  for  the  collector  to  choose  his  example 
and  further  enjoy  himself  by  indulging  in 
a  certain  amount  of  research. 

Sur  Pherbe 

IT  was  Manet,  who,  by  a  succes  de  scandale, 
popularised  the  modern  idea  of  the  country 
picnic  in  art,  but  even  his  design  was  based  upon 


an  engraving  after  Raphael's  Judgment  of  Paris. 
The  scandal  was  in  depicting  nude  women  with 
artists  normally  clothed.  The  fuss  that  the 
picture  caused  seems  rather  absurd  today.  But 
ages  before  Manet  artists  found  the  country 
conversation-piece  an  attractive  subject.  No 
reason  for  scandal  about  a  charming  family 
group  in  a  picture  by  Gilles  van  Tilborch  to  be 
seen  at  the  Thos.  Agnew  Gallery  (43,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London) :  and  if  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
dejeuner  it  is  one  of  those  family  parties  where  a 
glass  of  wine  was  drunk  discreetly,  accompanied 
by  a  song  on  a  recorder.  There  is  a  simple,  happy 
atmosphere  about  this  picture  that  invites  us,  as 
it  were,  to  some  afternoon  picnic  of  long  ago 
where  a  father  and  mother,  three  sons  and  two 
servants  are  enjoying  themselves  far  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  city.  But  time  is  passing  and  they 
must  go  home,  for  father  is  showing  his  gold 
watch  to  mother.  The  faces,  costumes  and 
attitudes  are  painted  with  unaffected  grace 
against  a  background  of  leafy  trees  and  a  river 
scene  to  the  left.  Nothing  much  is  known  about 
Tilborch :  merely  a  few  lines  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  born  in  1625,  studied  under  David  Teniers 
the  younger,  was  free  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke 
at  Brussels  when  he  was  twenty-nine,  doyen  of 
the  Guild  in  1663,  and  died  about  1678.  Yet  he  is 
represented  in  many  continental  galleries  in 
Belgium,  France,  Germany  and  Leningrad.  The 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland  has  a  picture  of 
Boors  Carousing.  Tilborch  specialised,  as  did 
Teniers,  on  subjects  of  low  life,  but  in  the  family 
group  under  discussion  the  artist  is  seen  in  a 
mood  of  gentle  deference  which  accords  with 
the  persons  he  is  depicting.  In  excellent  con- 
dition (52  X  78  ins.,  on  canvas),  this  is  a  picture 
that  gives  us  pleasure  to  contemplate,  not  only 
for  its  painting  skill  but  for  a  genuine  human 
sincerity.  It  is  one  of  many  fine  works  of 
Hemish,  Dutch,  French  and  English  Schools  to 
be  seen  in  the  current  exhibition  at  Agnews. 

Samuel  Scott's  Swan  Song 

IN  an  early  note  on  Samuel  Scott,  Vertue 
includes  him  with  Hogarth  and  certain  other 
artists  as  being  below  average  height.  'These 
Gents',  he  writes,  'are  five  feet  men  or  less'. 
One  would  not  think  so,  judging  by  the  im- 
mense size  of  some  of  Scott's  pictures.  A  fine 
example  (40  in.  by  76  in.),  The  Tower  of  London, 
signed  and  dated  1771,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  that  year,  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Arthur  Tooth  Galleries,  31,  Bruton  Street, 
London,  W.i.  It  was  probably  Scott's  last 
important  work.  Shipping  and  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  Monument  and  St.  Paul's,  are 
admirably  drawn:  and  considering  that  the 
artist  was  incapacitated  with  gout,  is  a  credit  to 
his  resolution  and  fortitude.  As  early  as  1765, 
Scott  is  writing  to  Newton,  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Artists,  that  he  is  so  crippled  that  he 
cannot  'get  from  one  room  to  another  without 
help'.  In  April,  1765,  he  retired  to  the  country, 
and  it  was  from  Bath  that  he  sent  the  painting 
now  at  Tooth's  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Scott 
died  at  Bath  in  1772.  The  Tower  of  London  was 
also  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
1926/7,  and  is  recorded  in  Vol.  LX,  of  the 
Walpole  Society. 
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Books  Reviewed 


OLD  GARDEN  ROSES.  PART  TWO: 

By  Wilfrid  Blunt  and  James  Russell,  illus- 
trated by  Charles  Raymond.  (London: 
George  Rainbird  Ltd.,  1957.  ,£7  7s.  net). 

TH I S  is  the  second  volume  of  a  magnificent 
series  devoted  to  the  old  royal  family  of 
flowers,  now  re-enthroned  in  many  gardens — 
all  six  volumes  to  be  illustrated  by  the  same 
accomplished  modern  artist.  The  series  began  in 
1955  with  a  sampling  of  the  old  roses  in  general, 
as  was  appropriate.  Part  Two,  now  under  review, 
is  devoted  to  the  Gallicas  alone,  eight  being 
illustrated  in  colour.  The  remaining  four  parts 
will  deal  severally  with  the  Centifolias,  the 
Albas  and  Damascenas,  the  Chinenses  and 
Bourbonianas,  and  the  Rugosas,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  etc.  The  whole  venture  clearly  has  origin 
in  the  present  revival  of  'old-fashioned'  flowers, 
and  cannot  fail  to  promote  it,  among  those  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  own  or  borrow  the  work. 
For  these  are  practical  books  as  well  as  orna- 
mental ones.  Mr.  Charles  Raymond's  paintings 
are  done  from  elaborate  notes  of  colour  and 
form  taken  from  the  life,  and  ultimately  from 
one  particular  blossom  that  blew  in  some 
garden  two  or  three  summers  ago.  Mr.  Russell's 
written  notes  include  'A  list  of  Gallicas  in 
cultivation  today',  and  describe  the  look,  smell, 
growth  and  habits  of  each  variety,  with  some 
agreeable  figures  of  speech.  Thus  of  Maitre 
d'Ecole  he  says:  'The  very  large  flower  opens  a 
rich  crimson-pink,  and  gradually  suffers  a 
charming  apoplexy'. 

Horticultural  interest  has  been  centred  too 
long  on  novelty,  size,  bright  colour,  and 
longevity  of  blossom:  legitimate  objects,  but 
not  the  only  ones,  nor  the  most  important — 
fragrance,  beauty  of  form,  and  beauty  (rather 
than  brilliance)  of  colour,  coming  surely  first. 
There  have  been  several  'fine  books',  recently, 
to  reflect  our  present  revival  of  the  older  shrubs 
and  flowers  which  are  valued  so  highly  again, 
often  for  that  fragrance  and  always  for  that 
shapeliness,  that  formal  beauty.  Thus  we  have 
had  Old  Carnations  and  Pinks  from  the  same 
firm,  with  delicious  paintings  by  Rory  McEwen, 
and  The  Camellia  from  the  Leslie  Urquhart 
Press.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  if  any  shrub 
or  flower  other  than  the  rose  could  launch  and 
justify  an  expensive  work  in  six  volumes  today. 
For  the  rose  is  royal,  however  wearisome  the 
cliche"  may  sound.  It  is  the  one  garden  flower 
we  should  save  if  all  but  one  had  to  be  sacrificed, 
however  sophisticated  we  may  be.  It  is  wrapped 
for  us  now  in  flattering  associations  of 
Christianity,  national  sentiment,  and  poetry; 
but  these  will  not  account  for  its  pre-eminence, 
or,  rather,  are  not  required  to  do  so,  since  the 
rose  is  equally  cherished  in  lands  where  such 
associations  are  mostly  unknown.  This  is  odd, 
in  a  way.  For  the  shrub,  out  of  season,  is,  to  be 
frank,  nothing  much.  A  rose  garden  in  winter 
is  a  drab  affair,  all  spikes  and  cramped  angles. 
Hence  it  provides  a  compelling  symbol,  of 


perfection  issuing  from  imperfection.  That  so 
gloriously  sculptured  a  thing,  with  so  glorious 
a  fra  grance,  should  rustle  out  of  so  crazy  and 
cruel  a  habitat ! 

George  Rainbird  Ltd.  were  wise  to  turn  to 
the  poets.  One  could  not  help  wondering,  when 
the  first  volume  appeared,  how  they  would  find 
a  different  text  for  each  of  the  remaining  five. 
They  may  yet  be  compelled  to  commission  a 
new  poem  on  the  rose,  or  possibly  new  poems 
from  several  hands.  In  the  present  volume  we 
find  an  article  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  on  'The 
Rose  in  Literature',  which  is  principally  an 
anthology  from  English  poetry  in  the  past.  This 
was  a  good  idea,  giving  to  the  work  a  wider 
interest  than  that  of  pure  horticulture  and 
bibliography.  Nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  by  the  end  of  the  anthology  I  was  cloyed, 
as  though  a  cake  were  to  prove  solid  icing- 
sugar,  and  almost  in  sympathy  with  Wyndham 
Lewis,  who  took  the  rose  as  a  symbol  of  the  soft 
and  saccharine.  Too  many  second-rate  verses 
have  been  picked,  for  my  taste,  while  some  of 
the  most  worth-while  are  more  or  less  'taken  as 
read'  and  merely  referred  to,  like  'Very  old  are 
the  woods'  by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Consequently 
one  welcomes  the  harsh  contrast  to  be  found  in 
Blake — 'O  Rose,  thou  art  sick!' — and  in 
D.  H.  Lawrence. 

By  way  of  further  variety,  I  thought  the 
memorable  'rose  garden'  passage  might  have 
been  taken  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot's  Burnt  Norton, 
with  that  line  so  effective  (in  the  context) — 
the  roses 

Had  the  look  of  flowers  that  are  looked  at. 
Mr.  Raymond's  models,  now  nourishing  the 
soil  that  uttered  them,  ought  certainly  to  have 
had  that  look.  His  plates  are  wonderfully 
delicate.  We  compare  them,  of  course,  with  the 
written  descriptions,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  blossom  and  foliage  may  differ  from  garden 
to  garden:  bearing  also  in  mind  that  the  finest 
reproductive  process  in  the  world  may  slip,  and 
traduce  the  artist.  This  seems  to  have  happened 
with  the  plate  of  Officinalis,  which  is  no  more  'a 
rich  rose-crimson'  than  is  any  tomato.  It  seems  to 
me  also  that  there  has  been  some  simplification 
of  the  leaf-colour;  for  I  cannot  see  a  substantial 
difference  between  the  foliage  of  Camaieux  and 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  though  the  one  is  des- 
cribed as  'deep-green'  and  the  other  as  'fresh 
bright  green*.  In  general,  it  is  evident— but 
again  one  must  allow  for  reproduction — that 
Mr.  Raymond  uses  much  yellower  greens  than 
did  Redoute. 

Redoute!  The  comparison  was  bound  to 
come.  Redoute's  foliage,  then,  both  for  roses 
and  for  other  plants,  was  of  a  markedly  blue- 
green  character,  more  so  than  nature  will  allow, 
I  think,  (anci  the  more  charming  for  that). 
Moreover,  he  always  adjusted  his  specimens, 
however  subtly,  arranging  them  on  the  page  so 
as  to  have  grace  and  balance  appropriate  to  that 
frame.  Mr.  Raymond  gives  us  a  true  excerpt, 
a  snip  of  the  actual  scribble,  a  fragment  of  that 


horticultural  doodle  which  is  the  living  rose 
bush.  It  could  hardly  be  denied  that  he  is  the 
more  accurate.  Is  he  by  consequence  the  better 
artist?  I  think  not.  A  printed  portrait  of  a  rose  is 
necessarily  a  piece  of  artifice.  The  great  showy 
oblong  of  good  paper,  me  impressed  oblong  of 
the  plate  within  it,  the  neat  type-face  or 
flourished  engraving  of  the  specimen's  name 
at  the  foot — all  this  composes  a  highly  formal 
setting.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  it,  a  literally- 
rendered  rose-cutting  will  appear  more  awkward 
and  adventitious  than  it  does  in  nature.  Mr. 
Raymond,  we  say,  is  the  more  accurate  painter, 
and  Redoute  the  more  artistic,  but  both  are 
wonderfully  good,  and  there  is  room  for  both. 
Oddly  enough,  the  modern  painter  strictly 
denies  himself  what  might  appear  to  be  the 
amenities  of  the  literal  method.  Consider  what 
Mr.  Russell  has  to  say  of  the  rose  Charles  de 
Mills,  'the  colour  is  set  off  by  a  pale  green  eye 
at  the  heart  of  the  flower  and  frequently  by  the 
big  green  and  white  spiders  who  seem  to  have 
a  partiality  for  this  flower'.  If  the  horticultural 
expert  would  be  pained  to  find  this  beautiful 
effect  recorded — though  why  he  should  be,  I  do 
not  know,  for  it  is  characteristic  and  a  part  of 
nature — need  there  be  any  objection  to  the 
occasional  rain-drop,  with  its  pupil  of  reflected 
sun,  such  as  the  old  floral  painters  in  oils  delighted 
to  portray?  We  do  commonly  find  our  roses  lit 
with  rain — it  is  no  fanciful  event — and  if  the 
central  object  may  be  literally  rendered,  why 
may  not  its  everyday,  creeping  or  shining 
accessories  ? — L.  W. 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  SILVER 
SPOONS,  MEDIAEVAL  TO  LATE 
STUART  AND  PRE-ELIZABETHAN 
HALLMARKS  ON  ENGLISH  PLATE. 

Commander  G.  E.  P.  How,  R.N.  (Ret.),  F.S.A. 
(Scot.)  in  collaboration  with  Jane  Penrice 
How.  (Privately  printed  (Curwen  Press).  3 
Volumes  1952,  1953,  and  1957.  Limited 
edition  500  copies  cloth,  50  copies  leather.) 

THE  recent  appearance  of  the  third  volume  of 
this  important  work,  delayed  to  some  extent  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Cdr.  How  in  1953  and 
finally  completed  by  his  widow,  is  without 
question  the  most  outstanding  landmark  in  the 
study  of  English  silver  for  very  many  years.  The 
fruit  of  half  a  lifetime's  enthusiastic  study  and 
research  which  has  gone  to  the  production  of 
these  handsomely  produced  volumes  make  them 
the  final  definitive  study  both  of  spoons  and 
early  English  hallmarks.  The  main  work 
devoted  to  spoons  is  contained  in  the  first  two 
volumes  totalling  768  pages,  while  Volume  III 
(161  pages  including  Index)  is  devoted  to  pre- 
Elizabcthan  marks,  a  separate  subject  which 
evolved  inevitably  from  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  dating  of  spoons  and  the 
authors'  discovery  that  the  accepted  theories  of 
the  early  date-letter  cycles  in  London  contained 
a  number  of  inaccuracies  which  in  the  past  had 
led  to  wide  errors  of  dating  and  judgment. 
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Now  Reprinted  in 
New  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Second  Edition 

THE  MEANING 
AND  PURPOSE 
OF  ART 

or 

The  Making  of  Life 
ARTHUR  R.  HOWELL 


Fully  illustrated  in  colour  and 
monochrome.  This  Important 
Book  on  Aesthetic  Philosophy  was 
originally  published  in  1945,  and 
reprinted  three  times.  The  author 
then  made  very  considerable 
revisions  and  additions,  and  there 
are  additional  illustrations. 

Obtainable  from  all  booksellers 
3 IS.  od. 

From  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  : 
'.  .  Mr.  Howell  has  the  best  sort  of  exper- 
ience for  writing  on  art  .  .  what  he  has 
to  say  is  valuable  and  penetrating  .  .' 

From  The  Times  Educational  Supplement  : 
'No  one  appreciates  the  difficulties  of  the 
layman  better  than  Mr.  Howell  .  .' 

From  Leon  Underwood  in  The  Studio  : 
'. .  I  regard  the  book  as  a  very  important 
one  .  .' 

From  Sir  John  Squire,  The  Illustrated 
London  News: 

'.  .  And  I  find  that  most  of  the  solemn 
modern  critics  of  painting  .  .  do  not  know 
creation  from  the  inside  .  .  I  must  say 
that  Mr.  Howell  is  an  exception  .  .  he 
can  produce  explanations  .  .  for  even  the 
most  recent  developments  .  .  But  he 
remains  a  human  being,  with  an  eye  for 
our  mysterious  destiny  .  .  He  is  a  human- 
ist in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  poet  who 
wrote  Homo  Sum  .  .' 

Sole  Distributors: 

A.  ZWEMMER,  LTD. 
2 is.  od. 


After  commencing  with  an  invaluable  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  all  the  known  spoons  of 
twelfth-  and  thirteenth-century  date  usually 
considered  English,  Chapter  I  embodies  an 
analytical  and  closely  reasoned  attempt  to 
establish  the  changing  forms  of  the  English 
spoon  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards, 
by  which  time  the  authors  claim  that  an  essen- 
tially native  form  had  evolved,  of  which  it  is 
reasonably  certain  the  hexagonal  sectioned  stem 
was  the  distinguishing  feature.  Strong  support 
to  this  claim  was  provided  by  the  recognition 
by  Cdr.  How  of  the  four  remarkable  spoons  of 
the  Mercers'  Company,  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  Richard  Whittington  as  being  contemporary 
with  their  putative  owner  and  dating  from  about 
1410,  a  claim  supported  by  Mr.  Charles  Beard's 
dating  of  the  form  of  the  heraldic  shield 
engraved  on  the  spoons. 

Chapter  II  passes  to  a  study  of  the  varying 
finials,  apart  from  those  of  human  form,  found 
from  the  fourteenth  to  seventeenth  century. 
Here  it  is  clearly  established  that  little  guide  to 
date  can  be  found  but  considerable  evidence  of 
provenance,  at  least  between  the  established 
London  form  using  a  V-shaped  joint  and  the 
lap-joint  apparently  always  provincial.  Although 
many  rare  types  of  finials  are  recorded  in  this 
section  of  the  work,  all  students  of  spoons  are 
aware  that  the  actual  range  produced  in 
mediaeval  times  was  far  greater  than  that  sur- 
viving today  and  we  may  hope  that  the  list  of 
unusual  types  may  be  extended  from  time  to 
time  by  such  discoveries  as  the  fascinating  spoon 
of  1494  with  fan-shaped  top  chased  with  initials 
which  re-appeared  on  the  market  in  the  Clarke 
Collection  in  1953  after  having  been  lost  to 
sight  for  about  fifty  years. 

The  study  of  spoons  with  human  terminal 
figures,  including  the  important  class  of  Apostle 
spoons,  is  the  largest  section  of  the  work.  It 
occupies  220  pages  of  Volume  II.  Here  the 
authors  have  contributed  a  remarkable  survey 
of  varying  types  and  origins,  coupled  with  a  full 
analysis  of  the  varying  emblems  attributed  to 
the  individual  Apostles.  The  importance  of  the 
figures  incorporated  in  the  Bishop  Foxe  Crozier 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  is  emphasized 
by  a  photographic  analysis  of  parallel  saints  from 
various  important  sets.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the  identification  of  a  St.  James  the  Greater  and 
St.  Peter  of  circa  1470-90  in  the  Benson  Col- 
lection with  the  same  saints  on  the  Foxe  Crozier. 
These  can  only  come  from  identical  moulds  and 
form  clear  evidence  of  the  specialised  trade  of 
fmial  makers  and  the  use  of  their  figures  in  other 
ways  than  spoons  at  this  date.  All  the  known 
complete  or  part  sets  are  illustrated,  as  well  as 
the  non-Apostolic  rarities  such  as  the  Dunn- 
Gardner  St.  Nicholas,  the  St.  Julian's  of  the 
Innholders  Company,  the  extraordinary  Tich- 
borne  Worthies  and  others.  The  section  devoted 
to  Maidenhead  spoons  contains  an  illustration 
and  description  of  a  rare  type  claimed  to 
represent  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Heart.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  is  also  engraved 
with  the  Heart  pierced  with  swords,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  finial  itself  is  in  very  rubbed  state  and 
the  present  writer  feels  that  the  identification  of 
the  Heart  as  held  in  the  Virgin's  hands  is  one 


which  must  depend  on  the  eye  of  the  individual 
and  is  left  unconvinced  that  this  attribution  is 
completely  proven.  The  same  reasonable  doubt 
is  raised  by  the  authors'  suggestion  that  the 
curious  naked  female  figure  terminals  on  West 
Country  spoons  are  'a  formalised  and  much 
debased  rendering  of  the  Virgin  from  Mediaeval 
days',  since  unless  we  assume  an  iconoclastic 
desire  to  pour  contumely  on  the  saint  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  naked  and  apparently 
pregnant  figure  which  is  present  to  the  eye.  The 
authors  admit  that  their  claim  is  perhaps  slight 
when  connecting  the  former  figures  with  the 
closely  similar  'Buddha'  knops  of  Barnstaple: 
and  it  would  seem  much  more  likely  that  in 
these  spoons  we  have  a  parallel  use  of  terminal 
figures  to  those  occurring  in  English  woodwork 
of  the  same  period,  as  naive  echoes  of  Italian  and 
French  Renaissance  motifs. 

Volume  II  closes  with  an  illuminating  study 
of  forgeries  of  early  spoons,  followed  by  another 
section  devoted  to  spoons  of  a  debatable  nature. 
There  is  also  a  separate  study  of  Scottish  spoons, 
unfortunately,  from  the  lack  of  material,  all  too 
short,  and  an  addendum  of  various  spoons 
which  came  to  light  after  the  preparation  of  the 
main  sections  to  which  they  belong.  Further 
examples  are  added  to  Volume  III  which,  as  has 
been  said  above,  is  concerned  with  Pre- 
Elizabethan  hallmarks.  The  analytical  photo- 
graphic survey  of  all  available  marks  before  1557 
has  led  to  a  number  of  important  re-datings  of 
outstanding  pieces.  It  is  for  instance  now  clear 
that  the  well-known  Barber  Surgeon's  Cup 
bears  the  date  letter  for  1543  and  not  1523,  to 
which  year  it  has  hitherto  been  dated.  This  led 
Sir  Charles  Jackson  to  state  that  'the  lip  band  of 
the  bowl  is  Gothic  work  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century  agreeable  with  the  date 
letter  stamped  on  it,  but  the  style  of  the  em- 
bossed work  on  the  foot  and  cover  is  suggestive 
of  those  parts  having  been  wrought  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later'.  Since  in  fact  the  full  marks 
occur  on  rim,  foot  and  cover  it  is  clear  that  the 
piece  is  an  entity  of  the  year  1543,  as  now  proved 
by  the  authors  by  comparison  of  the  marks  with 
others  for  the  same  year  which  all  show  a  dis- 
tinctive form  of  the  date  letter  (capital  F)  to  that 
used  for  1523.  This  is  a  distinction  clinched  by 
the  differing  leopard's  head  mark  which  is  now 
proved  to  be  the  main  clue  to  the  correct  dating 
of  the  individual  year  letters. 

Another  important  re-dating  is  that  of  the 
Richmond  Cup  of  the  Armourers  and  Braziers' 
Company,  hitherto  ascribed  on  form  alone  to 
the  late  fifteenth  century.  This  bears  only  a 
maker's  mark  (a  flower)  which  photography 
shows  to  be  unquestionably  the  same  as  that 
appearing  on  the  Communion  cup  of  Battle, 
Sussex  of  1552.  Since  the  Richmond  Cup  was 
in  fact  bequeathed  to  the  Armourers  in  1557 
there  can  now  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
was  made  either  shortly  before  that  date  or 
possibly  paid  for  from  the  funds  of  the  bequest 
and  fashioned  for  some  reason  in  the  style  of 
over  half  a  century  earlier. 

The  scope  and  importance  of  this  work  is 
mirrored  in  the  lavishness  of  its  production.  The 
authors,  having  decided  in  the  interests  of 
accuracy  that  full  scale  reproduction  of  the 
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spoons  was  essential,  have  spared  nothing  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  worthy  setting  for  the  rare 
and  fascinating  objects  which  they  have  so  fully 
recorded.  They  and  the  Curwen  Press  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  beautifully  conceived  and 
executed  production. — A.G.G. 

THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE:  A  New  Edition 
of  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker's  Director 
with  an  Introduction  by  Ralph  Edwards  and 
212  plates.  (The  Connoisseur,  London, 
4  guineas  net). 

AS  will  have  been  seen  in  the  series  of  Con- 
noisseur Period  Guides  so  far  published,  there  is 
infinitely  greater  extant  documentation  in 
reference  to  the  arts  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  comparison  with  earlier  periods. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  many 
books  on  the  subject  of  English  eighteenth- 
t  century  art.  Research  in  recent  times  has  also 
liquidated  earlier  misconceptions  or  corrected 
previously  held  attributions.  We  have  come  a 
long  way,  in  fact,  since  Fiske  Kimball  and  Edna 
Donnell  demonstrated  in  their  important  mono- 
graph The  Creators  of  the  Chippendale  Style 
(Metropolitan  Museum  Studies,  May,  1929)  that 
Thomas  Chippendale  was  not  solely  responsible 
for  the  published  designs  in  his  celebrated 
Director,  and  that  the  true  begetters  of  the  new 
rococo  style  in  England  were  Mathias  Lock  and 
Henry  Copland.  These  two,  one  a  designer  and 
the  other  an  ornamentalist,  were  termed  by  the 
authors  as  'Chippendale's  ghosts'.  Their  con- 
clusions were  arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Director  plates  with  the  contents  of  an  album  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  which  contains 
finished  ink  drawings  for  nearly  all  the  designs 
in  the  first  edition,  and  from  the  so-called 
'Lock  scrap-books'  and  other  original  designs  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  had  occurred 
to  Mr.  Oliver  Brackett,  too,  in  his  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale (1924)  that:  'Some  credit  may  be  due  to 
Chippendale  for  introducing  new  types  to  the 
public,  but  it  is  hard  to  decide  how  far  his  own 
invention  or  imagination  contributed  to  this 
result'. 

Now  once  again  the  'Chippendale  Affair'  has 
light  turned  upon  it  in  the  reprinting  by  The 
Connoisseur  of  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet- 
Maker's  Director.  Although  this  is  a  reprint  of  the 
third  (1762)  edition,  and  should  therefore  carry 
on  its  title  page  the  dedication  to  H.R.H.  Prince 
William  Henry  instead  of  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  (the  dedication  of  the  first 
(1754)  edition),  this  new  Connoisseur  volume 
is  notable  for  the  views  expressed  in  an  Intro- 
duction composed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards.  Here 
Mr.  Edwards  again  takes  up  the  views  originally 
expressed  by  the  authors  of  The  Creators  of  the 
Chippendale  Style.  He  accepts  the  view  that 
Chippendale  was  guilty  of  disingenuousness  and 
perhaps  also  of  flagrant  deception  but  adds, — 
and  this  is  important — that  on  a  further  examina- 
tion of  the  relevant  material  (at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum)  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
sweeping  conclusions  of  Fiske  Kimball  and 
Edna  Donnell  are  warranted  by  the  nature  of 
the  evidence.  His  reasons  are  set  out  in  Georgian 
Cabinet-Makers  (3rd  edition,  1955,  p.  22,  Note  1). 
It  is  acceded,  however,  that  there  was  'a  con- 


siderable measure  of  collaboration'  in  the 
production  of  The  Director,  that  Lock  was  cer- 
tainly associated  with  Chippendale  as  a  draughts- 
man, and  that  Copland  was  responsible  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  designs  in  their  finished 
state.  It  is  argued  that  Chippendale's  respon- 
sibility for  the  designs  which  appear  in  The 
Director  is  much  greater  than  the  authors  of 
The  Creators  are  disposed  to  allow.  In  short 
Mr.  Edwards  is  now  of  the  opinion,  on 
reconsideration  of  the  evidence  of  a  majority  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  drawings  and  those 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  that 
Chippendale  may  reasonably  be  credited  with 
at  least  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  designs 
and  that  'probably  others  were  sketched  by 
Chippendale  himself  though  finished  by  another 
hand,  which  we  are  justified  in  recognising  as 
that  of  Copland'. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Chippendale's 
degree  of  responsibility  for  the  three  editions  of 
his  Director,  and  whether  or  not  he  really  con- 
templated producing  a  fourth  edition,  which 
might  well  have  obtained  for  him  even  more 
lasting  fame,  this  Connoisseur  reprint  of  it 
affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to  study  at 
leisure  this  important  craftsman  and  the 
fashionable  decorative  taste  of  his  time. — T.A.P. 

THE  ENGLISH  FACE:  By  David  Piper. 
(London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  35s.  net). 

EVEN  though  it  can  scarcely  be  held  to  realise 
the  implication  of  the  title,  this  is  a  fascinating, 
original  and  erudite  book.  With  frequent 
digressions  from  the  ostensible  theme  it  tends  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  history  of  English  portraiture 
from  a  novel  viewpoint  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  sitter  rather  than  on  the  individual  artist's 
achievement.  But  given  the  author's  right  to 
interpret  his  terms  of  reference  freely,  the 
apparent  digressions  will  all  be  found  to  be 
strictly  relevant  to  his  purpose.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  sought  very  assiduously  to  isolate  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  English  face, 
and,  towards  the  end  of  a  survey  covering  five 
centuries,  he  confesses  they  have  eluded  him  and 
that  only  a  few  superficial  traits  can  be  justly 
regarded  as  specifically  English.  The  undertaking 
he  has  here  pursued  might  seem  in  his  own 
account  of  it  not  very  formidable.  Having 
assembled  upwards  of  150  portraits  in  a  variety 
of  media  from  the  beginnings  (about  1400)  of 
naturalistic  portraiture  in  England  to  the  end  of 
Victoria's  reign,  his  aim  has  been  to  indicate 
'by  my  commentary  how  their  relationship  to 
the  flesh  and  blood  which  they  represent  is 
controlled — by  artistic  and  sartorial  fashions,  by 
the  individualities  of  the  sitter  and  artist — and 
how  through  time  this  relationship  alters'.  But 
this  is  an  understatement — too  modest  by  far. 
All  the  other  factors  and  influences — some  very 
complex  and  difficult  to  assess,  which  combine 
to  account  for  the  appearance  of  these  faces — 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  excep- 
tional people  rather  than  of  average  humanity — 
are  subjected  to  a  close  and  searching  scrutiny. 
It  is,  for  instance,  (and  here  we  can  only  call 
attention  to  two  or  three  of  the  factors  which 
figure  most  prominendy  in  Mr.  Piper's  survey) 


Symbol  & 
Image  in 
William  Blake 

George  Wingfield  Digby 

The  author  is  concerned  above  all  with 
the  spirit  and  aim  of  Blake's  art,  which  is 
'to  open  the  inner  world  to  all  who 
care  to  look'. 

48  half-tone  plates  35s.  net 

English  Church 
Plate  597-1830 

Charles  Oman 

The  first  book  devoted  entirely  to  the 
plate  of  England  and  Wales,  this  deals 
with  the  subject  from  both  the  artistic  and 
historical  points  of  view.  Besides  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  various  types  of  vessel, 
Mr  Oman  studies  the  relations  between 
the  churches  and  goldsmiths,  and  he 
breaks  new  ground  by  giving  the  first 
account  ever  attempted  of  the  plate  made 
for  the  Catholic  recusants  during  the 
penal  period. 
Illustrated  £6.  6s.  net 

Miniature 
Painting  in  the 

Latin  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem 

Hugo  Buchthal 

A  survey  of  illuminated  manuscripts 
produced  between  c.  1140  and  1290  in  the 
scriptorium  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  This 
group  includes  some  of  the  finest  surviving 
medieval  work. 
Illustrated  £8.  8s.  net 

OXFORD  MONOGRAPHS  ON 
CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Amazons  in 
Greek  Art 

Dietrich  von  Bothmer 

More  than  1300  representations 
(700-400  B.C.)  of  Amazons  and  their 
battles  with  Greeks  are  collected  here. 
They  range  from  hasty  sketches  on  humble 
black-figured  lekythoi  to  elaborate 
masterpieces  by  great  sculptors  and 
vase-painters.  Many  of  the  objects  figured 
on  the  plates  are  published  for  the 
first  time. 

Illustrated  £8.  8s.  net 
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hard  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  conven- 
tion, or  fashionable  ideal,  in  every  period  an 
effect  which  is  here  most  convincingly  brought 
out.  Later  Elizabethan  portraiture  was  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  authorised  images  of 
the  Queen,  some  with  recondite  far-fetched 
symbolism,  and  by  Hilliard's  miniatures,  painted 
in  a  strong  light  without  shadows;  until  finally, 
escaping  altogether  from  orthodox  canons  of 
European  art,  this  portraiture  becomes  'a  hybrid 
of  costume,  of  calligraphy,  of  flat  repetitive 
designs,  of  literature  and  emblematic  lore'.  And 
it  is  surely  undeniable,  and  an  indication  thus 
early  of  the  futility  of  looking  to  portraiture  to 
transmit  a  trustworthy  continuous  record  of 
'the  English  face'  that  'if  in  some  catastrophe, 
all  vestiges  of  Elizabethan  civilization  had  been 
swept  away,  save  only  their  life-sized  painted 
images,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  even  to  guess 
at  its  unparalleled  richness  and  vanity'.  Even 
when  there  is  no  such  compelling  reason, 
fashion  continues  to  dictate  the  general  character 
of  the  painted  or  scupltured  face ;  so  that  it  is 
found  horizontal  and  wide  in  the  late  works  of 
Lely,  while  in  those  of  Kneller  it  tends  to 
lengthen  and  become  vertical,  justifying  such  a 
figure  of  speech  as  'noses  were  worn  long'. 
Then  we  must  allow  for  the  prodigious  dif- 
ference that  mere  accessories — wigs,  hair  style 
or  other  details  of  costume — can  bring  about. 

All  portraits,  as  Mr.  Piper  observes,  involve  a 
bargain  between  sitter  and  artist  or  a  contest  as 
to  who  shall  impose  his  personality,  provided 
either  has  sufficient  personality  to  impose.  Van 
Blijenberch's  portrait  of  Ben  Jonson,  here  repro- 
duced, provides  an  instance  of  the  sitter  winning 
hands  down.  But  an  artist  may  not  only  win  in 
an  encounter  with  an  individual,  he  may  even  so 
impose  his  own  vision  that  the  mere  mention  of 
his  name — that  of  Holbein  or  Van  Dyck — at 
once  conjures  up  a  lost  society.  We  see  the  King 
and  the  closed  circle  of  the  Court  through  Van 
Dyck's  eyes — or  so  we  think — and  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  visual  glamour  of  the  Cavaliers — 
'a  melancholy,  a  bitter-sweet  vernal  acknow- 
ledgment of  transience'.  But  the  melancholy 
'seems  a  matter  of  overtones' :  and  it  may  be 
largely  because  we  know  these  people  were 
doomed  that  they  look  doomed  to  us. 

When  a  number  of  artists  have  recorded  a 
memorable  personality,  in  view  of  their  wide 
differences  in  aim  and  intention,  to  say  nothing 
of  capacity,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  difficult, 
perhaps  indeed  impossible,  to  determine  which 
of  the  images  possesses  the  greatest  vraisemblance. 
Mr.  Piper  dwells  at  length  on  the  various 
representations  of  Carlyle,  and  certainly  they 
afford  a  fascinating  study  in  diversity  of  inter- 
pretation— the  Watts  in  which  Meredith  found 
the  look  of  Lear  encountering  the  storm,  the 
Millais  which  'endows  him  with  good  health, 
a  frank  manly  face  and  a  certain  slick  and 
venerable  romance  in  the  hair',  and  the  photo- 
graphs by  Julia  Cameron  that  for  Roger  Fry 
put  Watts  and  Whistler  completely  in  the  shade. 
But  what,  incidentally,  are  half  a  dozen  portraits 
of  the  Scottish  seer  doing  in  a  volume  with  this 
title  and  could  anything  be  more  completely 
un-English,  if  any  definite  meaning  may  be 
attached  to  the  term,  than  H.  Pelles  bust  of 


Charles  II  with  its  unforgettable  blend  of 
sensuality  and  deep  melancholy,  to  which  a 
whole  page  illustration  is  devoted??  Again,  one 
must  wonder  why  a  detail  of  the  fourth  scene  of 
Marriage  a  La  Mode  (La  Toilette)  is  included,  of 
which  Mi.  Piper  notes  that  'the  faces  of  the 
musicians  at  least  may  be  English  only  by 
immigration',  and  are  in  fact  quite  obviously 
alien;  unless  it  were  to  provide  an  effective  foil 
to  those  of  Hogarth's  servants  on  the  opposite 
page — each  the  quintessence  of  what  one  in- 
tuitively accepts  as  English,  without  being  in 
the  least  able  to  explain  convincingly  why. 
Their  master  too,  combative,  self-reliant,  and 
intensively  alive  in  Roubiliac's  bust — nobody 
would  question  his  nationality;  nor  that  of 
Colley  Cibber  by  the  same  hand,  startlingly 
evocative  and  for  the  sculptor  an  extraordinary 
digression  into  realism — the  very  man  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived;  for  the  plaster  bust  is  coloured 
as  from  the  fife,  the  eyes  are  of  glass  and  the 
turban  lifts  off.  This  raises  Cibber  from  his  dust 
and  is  what  later  G.  F.  Watts  maintained  a 
portrait  should  be — 'a  summary  of  the  fife  of 
a  person'. 

The  large  number  of  apposite  and  unfamiliar 
quotations  from  contemporary  sources  help  to 
relate  the  portraits  to  social  history  and  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  intimate  connection  between 
literature  and  the  art  of  face-painting  throughout 
its  evolution;  while  of  the  acute,  interpretative 
and  independent  criticism,  at  which  the  author 
excels,  the  appreciations  of  Holbein  and  Cooper 
are  notable  examples.  Not  least  among  the 
excellences  of  Mr.  Piper's  book  is  the  admirable 
lucid  prose,  which  is  mercifully  free  from  the 
pretentious  and  often  meaningless  vocabulary, 
a  kind  of  debased  verbal  currency,  now  so  often 
employed  in  the  discussion  of  such  themes.  This 
survey  includes  a  number  of  truly  representative 
English  faces,  but  the  distinctive  characteristics 
through  the  centuries  are  not,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be,  defined. — R..E. 

DECORATIVE     WROUGHT  IRON- 
WORK  IN   GREAT   BRITAIN:  By 

Raymond  Lister.  (London :  G.  Bell  and  Sons. 
265  pp.  35s.  net.) 

THE  two  books  by  John  Starkie  Gardner  on 
English  ironwork,  though  still  very  valuable  to 
the  student  of  this  fascinating  subject,  are  now 
over  a  generation  old,  and  Ayrton  and  Silcock's 
Wrought  Iron  and  its  Decorative  Use,  which 
appeared  in  1929,  though  beautifully  illustrated, 
was  never  wholly  adequate  as  regards  the  text. 
For  some  time,  therefore,  there  has  been  room 
for  a  new  book  on  British  ironwork,  and  this 
Mr.  Raymond  Lister  has  now  supplied  with 
admirable  thoroughness,  and  in  a  handy  form. 
The  relatively  low  price  has  meant  limiting  the 
number  of  plates  to  twenty-eight  pages,  so  that 
many  fine  works  are  not  illustrated,  but  the 
inclusion  of  numerous  line  drawings,  mosdy  of 
small  objects  and  details,  is  very  useful.  The  book 
also  has  a  good  index  and  a  full  bibliography. 

The  scope  is  at  once  historical,  practical  and 
aesthetic.  Although  there  are  various  references 
to  cast-iron  ornamentation,  manufactured 
articles  are  not  Mr.  Lister's  concern :  his  interest, 
as  the  tide  indicates,  is  in  hand-wrought  iron- 
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work,  and  although  today  this  fine  craft  is 
unhappily  at  a  low  ebb  (the  two  illustrations  of 
post-war  gates  are  the  most  earth-bound  designs 
in  the  book),  there  is,  in  England,  a  splendid 
heritage  from  the  past,  above  all  of  gates  and 
screens.  The  author  names  'the  most  splendid 
achievements  of  English  blacksmithery' :  the 
Eleanor  grille  by  Thomas  de  Leghton  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  the  gates  and  screen  by 
John  Tresihan,  originally  made  for  Edward  IV's 
chantry  chapel  but  now  in  the  presbytery  at 
St.  George's,  Windsor;  the  gates  and  screens  at 
Hampton  Court  and  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by 
Jean  Tijou  (the  latter,  surely,  much  the  lovelier) ; 
Robert  Bakewell's  garden  arbour  at  Melbourne 
Hall,  Derbyshire,  which  has  lately  been  carefully 
restored;  and  the  garden  gate  and  screen  by 
Thomas  Robinson  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  for  sheer  loveliness  seems  to  surpass  them 
all.  This  list  is  certainly  impressive,  and  from  the 
great  period,  c.  1690  to  c.  1750,  many  more 
examples  could  be  added  of  gates  and  screens 
which  attain  a  marvellously  high  standard. 
Mr.  Lister  illustrates  some  of  them,  including 
several  very  fine  gates  at  Cambridge,  and  refers 
to  a  good  many  more.  Yet  many  others  might 
have  been  included:  the  charming  gates  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  front  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  for  example,  and  those  on  the  north 
side  of  the  graveyard  at  Tewkesbury ;  gates  at 
Compton  Beauchamp,  Nether  Lypiatt,  Pens- 
hurst  Place,  Powis  Castle,  Kirkleatham  Hospital; 
exquisite  gates  and  balustrades  in  several  houses 
at  which  Vanbrugh  worked,  Casde  Howard, 
Kimbolton  Castle  (recendy  well  repaired),  Aud- 
ley  End,  Grimsthorpe  Castle.  Fortunately  this 
list  of  fine  ironwork  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lister  is  still  far  from  exhaustive. 

Although  beautiful  gates  are  sometimes  to  be 
seen  inside  buildings,  such  as  William  Edney's 
glorious  pair  at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  the 
perfect  settings  for  wrought  ironwork  are,  as 
Mr.  Lister  says,  the  forecourt  and  the  formal 
garden:  and  it  was  the  vogue  for  landscape 
gardening  which  dealt  the  craft  of  ironwork  its 
most  serious  blow,  both  by  destroying  part  of 
what  existed  and  by  removing  the  demand  for 
more. 

Apart  from  gates  and  screens,  many  other 
wrought-iron  objects  are  discussed  and  illus- 
trated: they  include  signs  and  brackets,  lamps 
and  lamp-holders,  fan-lights,  weather-vanes 
(which  'serve  to  remind  us  that  mobile  sculpture 
is  not  after  all  such  a  recent  invention'),  door 
furniture  of  various  kinds,  casement  window 
catches  ('one  of  the  most  attractive  forms  of 
domestic  ironwork'),  kitchen  equipment, 
braziers,  grates  and  andirons,  chandeliers  and 
their  suspension  rods,  sword-rests,  hour-glasses, 
and  horse-shoes  (though  here  one  misses  any 
reference  to  the  remarkable  collection  at 
Oakham  Casde).  The  treatment  of  the  archi- 
tectural work,  in  a  chapter  of  over  eighty  pages, 
is  chronological,  while  the  domestic  objects  are 
discussed  by  subject. 

These  chapters  are  preceded  by  a  long  one  on 
technical  matters,  which,  though  probably  less 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  has  been 
written  from  first-hand  knowledge  and  has  the 
virtue  of  being  eminendy  practical.  It  is  good 


to  find  Mr.  Lister  saying  that  for  architectural 

ironwork  no  preservative  is  as  good  as  paint, 
and  that,  except  for  heraldry,  'black  paint, 
perhaps  restrainedly  touched  up  with  gold  leaf 
to  provide  highlights,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
of  all'.  His  comments  on  aesthetic  questions  are 
admirable  throughout,  even,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  reviewer,  to  his  general  preference  for 
purely  linear  design  over  repousse,  despite  the 
virtuoso  use  of  the  latter  by  some  of  the  greatest 
smiths. — A.C-T. 

THE  NOBLE  GRAPES  AND  THE 
GREAT  WINES  OF  FRANCE:  By  Andre 
L.  Simon.  (192  pp.  text,  24  colour  plates,  8  pp. 
maps.  London:  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 
Ltd.  £s  5s.  net). 

IT  has  always  been  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
Monsieur  Simon,  being  by  birth  French  and  by 
choice  a  celebrated  authority  on  food  and  wine, 
should  have  adopted  as  his  home  a  country 
whose  food  is  notoriously  variable  and  which 
produces  no  native  wine  of  quality.  We  are, 
however,  the  gainers  by  a  long  series  of  unique 
books  notable  not  only  for  their  learning  but  also 
for  their  urbanity.  One  of  Monsieur  Simon's 
greatest  virtues  is  his  avoidance  of  the  poetical 
and  fanciful  yearnings  which  so  often  attack 
writers  on  wine  and  were  once  derided  by 
Thurber  in  a  celebrated  drawing.  These  virtues 
are  exemplified  in  the  present  book,  which  is  a 
masterpiece  of  compendious  information  and 
instructive  explanation.  The  great  wine- 
producing  regions  are  dealt  with  geographically : 
moreover  we  are  told  what  the  chief  vineyards 
are  called,  how  much  they  produce  and  often 
who  owns  them.  Brandy  has  a  chapter  to  itself, 
so  have  the  actual  processes  of  production, 
fermenting,  and  so  on,  and  the  care  and  service 
of  wine.  Two  valuable  appendixes  deal  with  the 
individual  vintages,  and  set  out  a  complete  list 
of  the  cms  classes  of  the  Medoc.  The  biblio- 
graphy is  long  and  only  disappointing  in  that 
Monsieur  Simon's  discretion  and  courtesy  do 
not  permit  him  comment  upon  his  chosen 
authors. 

A  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is  certainly 
the  twenty-four  splendid  colour  photographs  of 
grapes  and  wine.  They  are  among  the  finest  I 
have  seen  and  bear  out  Monsieur  Simon's  claim 
that  for  the  first  time  an  idea  is  given  of  the  size 
and  colour  of  a  Pinot  or  Cabernet.  Could 
instruction  be  more  agreeable  than  in  this 
handsome  book? — R.W.E.L. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

JAN  VAN  KRIMPEN  is  one  of  the  great  type 
designers:  there  have  been  fewer  than  a  dozen, 
since  printing  was  invented  five  hundred  years 
ago.  Unlike  Eric  Gill,  for  example,  he  is  not  also 
a  social  reformer,  essayist  and  sculptor:  he  has 
confined  himself  to  designing  letters  and  type- 
faces, of  which  the  most  important  are  Lutetia, 
the  Romulus  family  (which  Van  Krimpen 
rightly  calls  'a  more  ambitious  scheme  than, 
either  before  or  since,  has  ever  been  tackled  in 
the  history  of  producing  printing  type'), 
Romance,  Spectrum  and  Sheldon.  As  author, 
he  has  written  very  little.  That  this  has  been  due 
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to  reluctance  rather  than  jinability  is  proved  by 
On  designing  and  devising  Type,  an  essay  which 
Paul  Bennett  of  New  York,  after  several  years 
of  effort,  has  finally  persuaded  Van  Krimpen  to 
write.  It  is  now  published  in  New  York  by  The 
Typophiles,  and  in  London  by  The  Sylvan  Press 
(i  guinea).  Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  handsome  small 
book,  having  been  designed  by  Van  Krimpen 
himself  and  printed  under  his  own  eyes  by 
Enschede  in  Haarlem. 

Often,  when  designers  hold  forth  in  words, 
the  results  are  amusing  or  boring,  but  certainly 
not  illuminating,  since  designers  dislike  ex- 
plaining and  tend  to  use  words  to  conceal  what 
they  think.  Van  Krimpen  may  also  dislike 
explaining,  but  he  has  forced  himself  to  produce 
a  serious  and  valuable  essay:  a  tour  de  force, 
considering  that  he  has  written  it  in  English, 
although  Dutch  is  his  native  language,  and  all 
the  better  for  not  having  had  its  idiosyncrasies 
and  occasional  mistakes  pruned  out  of  it.  Of 
particular  interest  are  his  criticisms,  equally 
trenchant  of  himself  and  of  lapses  by  the 
Monotype  Corporation.  For  example:  'the 
result  is  that  the  current  g,  in  those  larger  sizes 
[of  Romulus],  is  neither  my  legitimate  nor  my 
illegitimate  child  and  that  I  refuse  to  recognize  it 
as  my  own'.  There  is  altogether  much  to  think 
about  in  these  pages,  and  much  to  admire :  Van 
Krimpen's  integrity,  modesty  and  humour  make 
a  pleasant  combination,  and  of  his  greatness  as  a 
designer,  the  numerous  illustrations  are  a 
sufficient  reminder. 

If  I  was  asked  which  illustrated  children's 
books  of  the  past  forty  years  were  most  likely  to 
survive,  I  might  think  of  Ardizzone,  and  Walter 
Hodges,  and  Rudyard  Kipling:  but  my  first 
choice,  without  any  hesitation  at  all,  would  be 
the  partnership  between  Kenneth  Grahame  and 
Ernest  Shepherd. 

Of  all  the  illustrations  for  The  Golden  Age  and 
Dream  Days,  Shepherd's  are  far  the  best; 
although,  perhaps  for  the  purely  personal  reason 
that  I  first  read  them  unillustrated,  I  have  never 
felt  that  these  books  needed  pictures:  but  The 
Wind  in  the  Willows  (which  I  also  first  read 
before  it  was  illustrated)  possesses,  in  Shepherd's 
illustrations,  that  perfect  accompaniment  that 
breathes  finality:  for  all  time,  this  is  Toad  and 
this  is  Mole  and  Ratty,  and  there  is  the  River 
(which  Shepherd  actually  drew  on  spots  shown 
him  by  Grahame). 

Ernest  Shepherd  is  in  fact  an  exquisite 
draughtsman:  among  the  best  known  of  bis 
illustrated  books  (besides  Winnie  the  Pooh,  etc.) 
must  be  Everybody's  Boswell  and  Everybody's 
Pepys.  Yet  my  favourite  is  one  of  his  earliest, 
the  now  rare  Playtime  and  Company  by  E.  V. 
Lucas  (1925),  which  contains  some  of  the 
loveliest  drawings  of  English  countryside  ever 
made  and  a  haunting  sketch  of  the  Brittany  coast. 

Drawn  from  Memory,  by  Ernest  Shepherd, 
which  Methuen  have  just  published  at  21s.,  is 
not,  alas,  a  full-length  autobiography,  but  a 
pleasant  series  of  reminiscences  of  his  Victorian 
childhood,  mostly  in  London,  and  valuable  for 
the  author's  numerous  illustrations ;  among  them, 
some  remarkable  drawings  made  from  the  age 
of  seven  onwards.  The  book  is  excellently 
produced,  with  a  very  pleasing  binding. 


It  is  rare  enough  for  locally-produced  books 
or  booklets  in  Britain  to  be  well  designed.  But 
the  city  of  Norwich  contains  the  famous 
printing  firm  of  Jarrold  and  Sons  Ltd.,  who  have 
just  designed  and  printed,  for  the  city  of  Norwich 
Libraries,  History  and  Treasures,  by  Philip 
Hepworth  and  Mary  Alexander,  at  7s.  6d.  If 
only  more  books  describing  local  treasures  could 
be  produced  like  this !  The  numerous  excellently- 
printed  reproductions,  ranging  from  Caxton  via 
Holinshed,  Handel,  Theatre  Bills  and  coach- 
makers'  cards  to  the  First  Edition  of  Black 
Beauty  (published  by  Jarrold),  make  it  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  English 
graphic  arts. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

English  Romanesque  Lead  Sculpture:  By 

George  Zarnecki.  London:  Alec  Tiranti  Ltd. 
15s.  net. 

The  Devonshire  Collection.  Old  Master 
Drawings  at  Chatsworth.  Album  No.  I. 
Reproductions  of  Thirty  of  the  Drawings 
by  Rembrandt  Van  Rijn.  1606-1669:  With 
a  Foreword  by  the  Director  of  the  Devonshire 
Collections,  Francis  Thompson,  C.B.E.,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.  Derby:  English  Life  Publications  Ltd. 
(St.  Michael's  Church  House,  Queen  Street). 
3  s.  6d.  net. 

A  Pride  of  Potters:  By  Derek  Peel,  with  a  Fore- 
word by  Hector  Bolitho.  London:  Arthur 
Barker  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Fragments  at  Windsor 
Castle  from  the  Codex  Atlanticus:  Edited 
by  Carlo  Pedretti.  London:  Phaidon  Press. 
42s.  net. 

Monumental  Brasses:  By  James  Mann.  Har- 
mondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books.  (A 
King  Penguin).  5s.  net. 

This  is  a  little  book  the  appearance  of  which 
has  righdy  been  looked  forward  to  for  a  con- 
siderable time  by  those  who  study  tins  impor- 
tant branch  of  Mediaeval  Art.  The  subject  is 
not  only  important,  but  is  also  of  vast  interest, 
since  there  are  more  extant  monumental 
brasses  (some  10,000  examples)  in  England 
than  in  all  other  European  countries  combined. 
What  makes  this  King  Penguin  of  special 
interest — and  Sir  James  Mann  admits  in  his 
Foreword  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject — is  the  enduring  connection 
drawn  between  the  monumental  effigy  sculp- 
tured in  the  round  and  the  brass  engraved  in 
the  flat.  It  is  also  gratifying  that  a  book  of  this 
nature,  the  subject  of  which  is  so  closely  allied 
with  costume  and  armour,  should  at  last 
appear  written  by  someone  who  has  an  inti- 
mate feeling,  complete  understanding  and 
specialised  knowledge  of  these  two  subjects. 
This  knowledge  is  not  part  of  the  equipment 
of  most  writers  on  monumental  brasses. 

Decorative  Art  1957-1958:  Edited  by  Rath- 
bone  Holme  and  Kathleen  Frost.  London: 
The  Studio  Publications.  35s.  net. 


Crusader  Castles:  By  Robin  Fedden  and  John 
Thomson.  London :  John  Murray.  1 8s.  net. 

Indian  Painting:  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
W.  G.  Archer.  (Iris  Colour  Books.)  London: 
B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  35s.  net. 

Greek  Architecture:  By  A.  W.  Lawrence. 
The  Pelican  History  of  Art.  Harmonds- 
worth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books.  63s.  net. 

Degas.  Sculpture.  The  Complete  Works: 

Photographed  by  Leonard  von  Matt.  Intro- 
duction and  critical  catalogue  byjohn  Rewald. 
London :  Thames  &  Hudson.  70s.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  57.  Numbers 
6  and  7.  September  and  October  1957. 

London :  The  Museums  Association  (33  Fitzroy 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W.i.).  4s.  net. 

Capability  Brown:  By  Dorothy  Stroud. 
(Revised  Edition).  With  an  introduction  by 
Christopher  Hussey.  London:  Country  Life 
Ltd.  £3  3  s.  net. 

Antiques  in  your  Home:  By  Gil  Thomas. 
London:  Arthur  Barker  Ltd.  15s.  net.  and 
Collecting  Antiques:  By  Geoffrey  W. 
Beard.  London:  Hutchinson.  2s.  6d.  net. 

These  two  books  are  both  intended  for  those 
who  necessarily  have  to  buy  antiques  on  a 
small  income.  Antiques  in  Your  Home,  as  its 
author  points  out,  is  more  of  a  personal  narra- 
tive of  his  own  adventures  and  describes  how 
he  acquired  the  small  number  of  antiques  he 
has  now  assembled  in  his  own  home  and  ones 
which  he  'would  not  willingly  part  with'. 
Collecting  Antiques,  written  by  Geoffrey  W. 
Beard,  who  has  recently  joined  the  staff  at 
Temple  Newsam  House,  Leeds,  on  the  other 
hand  tells  the  story  of  antique  collecting  in  a 
much  more  specialised  way.  Moreover  the 
book  is  full  of  interesting  and  helpful  inform- 
ation for  the  beginner  collector.  Mr.  Beard  also 
pays  compliment  to  series  of  Connoisseur 
Concise  Encyclopaedia  to  Antiques  by  giving 
particulars  of  specialist  societies  which  collec- 
tors can  join,  how  to  carry  out  research,  how 
to  record  a  collection,  books  for  further 
reading  and  so  on.  There  are  16  pages  of  half- 
tone plates  and  many  instructive  line  drawings. 

Golden  Selections:  By  Michael  Ayrton.  With 
an  introduction  by  Wyndham  Lewis. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  25s.  net. 

A  Victorian  Canvas.  The  Memoirs  of  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A.:  Edited  by  Nevile  Wallis. 
London:  Geoffrey  Bles.  25s.  net. 

Old  Sheffield  Plate:  By  R.  A.  Robertson. 
London:  Ernest  Benn.  18s.  net. 

The  Vanished  City.  A  Study  of  London;  By 

Robert  Carrier  and  Oliver  Lawson  Dick. 
London:  Hutchinson.  £3  3s.  net. 

Youngs  Artists  of  Promise:  Chosen  and 
Introduced  by  Jack  Beddington.  London: 
The  Studio  Ltd.  30s.  net. 

The  Picture  History  of  Painting.  From  Cave 
Painting  to  Modern  Time:  By  H.  W. 

Janson  and  Dora  Jane  Janson.  London: 
Thames  &  Hudson.  £4  4s.  net. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

A  Rediscovered  Painting 
by  Petrus  Christus 

BY  ROBERT  A.  KOCH 


THE  recent  discovery  of  a  painting  by  Petrus  Christus, 
which  has  until  recently  remained  unknown  to  modern 
scholarship,  will  be  of  enormous  interest  to  connoisseurs  of 
early  Netherlandish  painting.  The  Madonna  and  Child  in  a 
Gothic  Interior  (Nos.  1,2  &  3)  is  now  a  prized  possession  of  the 
Nelson  Gallery-Atkins  Museum  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.1 
Although  the  painting  is  not  signed,  the  attribution,  it  is  telt, 
is  a  simple  one;  for  the  unbelievably  fine  state  of  preservation 
of  the  picture  reveals  the  unadulterated  style  in  every  particular 
of  Christus.  Unfortunately  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  as  many 
as  one-third  of  the  thirty  or  so  paintings  that  have  been  assigned 
to  him.2  The  new  find  sharpens  our  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
personality  of  the  mid-fifteenth-century  Master  in  Bruges, 
which  Panofsky  has  recently  defined  in  a  very  perceptive 
manner,3  and  presents  a  fine  demonstration  of  that  aspect  of  his 
talent  which  enabled  him  to  borrow  compositional  motifs  and 
ideas  from  predecessors  (Jan  van  Eyck  and  the  Master  of 
Flemalle)  and  contemporaries  (Rogier  van  der  Weyden  and 
Dirk  Bouts)  and  weld  them  into  a  unity  that  is  comfortably  and 
distinctively  his  own.  This  picture  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  he  surpassed  these  others  in  attempting  to  render  an  optically 
correct  and  spacious  setting  for  the  figures,  and  also  that  he  was 
endowed  with  a  wonderful  sensitivity  to  colour  values  and 
nuances  of  light  and  shade.  The  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Gothic 
Interior  is  a  delight  to  behold  because  of  Petrus  Christus'  home- 
spun sincerity,  artful  simplicity,  and  expert  design  and  technique. 

A  stencilled  mark  on  the  reverse  of  the  panel  indicates  that 
the  picture  was  once  in  the  'Galerie  de  S[on]  A[ltesse]  R|oyale] 
Madame  Duchesse  de  Berry  a  Venise'.  This  interesting  lad}', 
born  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1798, 
became  the  daughter-in-law  of  Charles  X  of  France  in  [816 
when  she  married  the  short-lived  Duke  of  Berry.  A  resolute 
Bourbon  schemer,  the  Duchess  was  forced  to  live  in  exile  from 
France  throughout  most  of  her  long  life,  wintering  at  Briinsee 
Castle,  near  Graz,  and  journeying  every  Spring  to  Venice, 
where  she  gave  brilliant  receptions  in  the  Palazzo  Vendramini. 
In  the  age-old  Berry  tradition,  the  nineteenth-century  Duchess 
was  a  keen  collector  of  paintings  and  a  patron  of  all  the  arts. 
But  the  expenses  of  her  political  campaigning  forced  her  to  sell 
the  picture  collection  in  her  Palais  de  l'Elysce  in  Paris  in  1837. 
She  did  manage  to  keep  the  galleries  assembled  afterward  in 
Briinsee  and  Venice  until  1865,  when  they,  too,  had  to  be  sold, 
this  time  to  meet  the  overwhelming  debts  incurred  by  the 

1  Gallery  News,  XXIV,  3,  Dec.  1956.  Uncradled  oak  panel,  27%    ■  20  inches. 

2  Two  other  discoveries  of  recent  years,  which  may  be  by  the  hand  of  the  Master, 
are  in  this  category:  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,  on  loan  from  the  Putnam  Foundation 
to  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington  (published  by  M.  J.  Fricdlaandcr  in  The 
Burlington  Magazine,  88,  1946,  pp.  159-163);  and  The  Three  Maries  at  the  Tomb, 
in  a  private  collection  in  France  (W.  Schonc  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Kunstwissenschaft, 
VIII,  3  4,  1954,  pp.  135-152).  Also  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Schloss  Lamentation  of 
Christ,  long  known  but  recently  cleaned  and  acquired  by  the  Louvre  (Germain 
Bazin  in  La  Revue  des  Arts,  II,  4,  1952,  pp.  194-208). 

:l  Early  Netherlandish  Painting,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1953,  p.  308  ff. 


1.  Petrus  Christus.  'Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Gothic  Interior'.  Oil  on  panel, 
27$  20  inches  (see  also  colour  plate  on  following  page).  Nelson  Gallery, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


demands  of  her  gracious  living.  The  sadness  of  the  occasion  was 
perhaps  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  she  was  then  nearly  blind, 
and  five  years  later  she  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

The  Kansas  City  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Gothic  Ulterior  was 
in  the  [865  sale,  which  took  place  in  Paris  at  the  Motel  Drouot 
on  [7-18  April.  It  was  then  listed  as  a  painting  by  'Lucas  de 
Levde'.1  The  attribution  to  the  famous  printmaker  Lucas  van 
Levden  is  by  no  means  surprising,  since  it  was  a  much  used  one 

4  Catalogue  des  tableaux  .  .  .  la  Galerie  du  Palais  I  'endramini,  it  I  'enise  et  apartenant  a 
Mine  la  Duchesse  de  Berry.  No.  434 — 'Interieur  de  la  niaison  de  la  Saintc  Famille' — 
L'Enfant  [esus  sur  les  genoux  de  sa  mere,  tiens  dans  sa  main  une  boule  suxmontee 
d'une  croix;  .111  fond  d'une  secondc  chambre  Saint  Joseph  ouvre  une  porte. 
Bois.  I  laut.  69  cent. ;  larg.  50  cent. 

The  picture  is  probably  the  'work  of  Lucas  de  Leyden'  in  the  list  of  the  Duchess' 
collection  in  the  Palazzo  Vendramini  published  by  Francesco  Zanotto,  Novissima 
Guida  di  I  'eneiia,  Venice  1856,  p.  359.  This  would  be  the  earliest  knowledge  that 
we  have  of  it. 
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in  the  nineteenth  century  for  many  an  unsigned  picture  of  early 
Netherlandish  flavour.  Once  in  Paris,  however,  the  painting 
seems  to  have  been  promptly  and  correctly  re-attributed  to 
Petrus  Christus,  who,  however,  at  that  time  was  usually  called 
'Christophsen'.5  In  the  next  year,  1866,  a  painting  by 
'Christophsen',  which  seems  to  answer  the  description  of  the 
Kansas  City  one,  was  exhibited  at  the  Palais  des  Champs- 
Elysecs,  as  a  loan  from  the  collection  of  the  Comte  de  la 
Fcrronnays  (a  good  friend,  incidentally,  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berry).6  The  next,  and  as  far  as  has  been  determined,  the  last, 
catalogue  appearance  of  this  picture  was  in  the  sale  of  the  painting 
collection  of  Paul  Demidoff  in  Paris  in  1869. 7  The  label  from 
this  catalogue  has  remained  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  panel 
since  that  date. 

The  'Madonna  and  Child'  became  a  popular  and  even 
obsessive  theme  in  Northern  panel  painting  from  the  time  of 
Jan  van  Eyck  onward,  a  reflection  of  a  century  of  heightened 
Mariolatry  which  preceded  the  Reformation.  All  the  more 
striking,  therefore,  is  this  extraordinary  interpretation  by 
Petrus  Christus.  The  scene  is  set  in  the  bedroom  of  a  house 
which  we  may  assume  was  typically  fifteenth-century  Flemish. 
Well  within  the  space  of  the  room  in  the  foreground  a  youthful, 
motherly  Mary  is  seated  unclearly,  supporting  her  homely, 
naked  son,  who  stands  uncertainly  in  her  lap.  His  left  hand  holds 
a  crystal  orb,  while  His  right  gestures  in  awkward,  child-like 
fashion  in  the  direction  of  a  book  opened  on  a  bench  before  a 
window.  Behind  them  and  to  the  right  is  a  testered  bed,  at  the 
head  of  which  an  elaborately-carved  oaken  headboard  forms  an 
adjacent,  throne-like  scat.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  a  carefully 
hidden  chamber  pot,  a  table  with  additional  pillows  and  a  small 
travelling  case,  and  a  three-legged  stool.  Opposite  the  bed  on  the 
left  wall  is  a  fireplace.  From  the  beamed  ceiling  hangs  a  chandelier. 
In  the  background  is  an  anteroom,  and  behind  this  an  opened 
door  reveals  Joseph,  coming  with  cane  and  rosary  into  the  house 
from  an  enclosed  courtyard,  behind  which  a  city  is  glimpsed. 
The  world  outside  their  home  is  bathed  in  a  sunny  radiance 
which  spills  inside  the  suite  of  rooms  through  a  series  of  windows, 
in  part  hidden  from  view,  and  through  the  doorless  openings 
in  the  distance.  The  tiled  floor  is  immaculate  and  everything  is 
orderly,  with  nothing  but  pillows  in  excess  in  the  comfortable 
bedroom  that  the  artist  has  furnished  for  the  Holy  Family. 

In  following  the  precepts  of  his  master,  Jan  van  Eyck,8  Christus 
includes  certain  objects  that  had  symbolic  overtones;  although 
they  are  neither  so  abundant  nor  as  studied  as  in  the  compositions 
of  Jan.  For  example,  the  Christ  Child  holds  the  orb  of  Earth, 

5  The  incorrect  expansion  of  his  signatures  XPR  and  XRI  into  'Christophsen' 
(and  also  'Christophori')  gained  currency  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (e.g.  Kugler,  Michiels),  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Vasari  and  Guic- 
ciardini  had  called  him  'Pietro  Crista'.  Had  Christus  been  mentioned  by  Van 
Mander  the  subsequent  confusion  would  probably  have  been  avoided.  As  the 
documents  which  called  the  artist  'Petrus  Christus'  became  more  widely  known, 
after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  writers  (e.g.  Waagen,  Weale, 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle)  switched  to  the  correct  name.  (Michiels  however,  in  the 
2nd  ed.  of  his  Histoire  de  la  peinture  flamande,  II,  Brussels,  i856,  continues  the  old 
appellation  with  the  remark  [p.  364):  'I  don't  know  who  took  the  initiative  to 
call  him  Christophsen.)'. 

6  Exposition  Retrospective  — Tableaux  anciens  empruntes  mix  galeries  particulieres, 
Mai  1866.  No.  24.— CHRISTOPHSEN.— 'La  Vierge,  l'Enfant  Jesus  et  Saint 
Joseph'.  B.  H.  0.70;  L.O.50. 

7  Catalogue  des  tableaux  .  .  .  a  M.  D\emidofj  \,  en  son  Hotel,  rue  Jean-Goujon  No.  3  s, 
1-3  Avril  [869.  No.  3. — CHRISTOPHSEN  (Petrus).— 'La  Vierge,  l'Enfant  Jesus 
et  Saint  Joseph'.  ISois.  Haut.  70  cent.;  larg.  50  cent. 

*  The  recent  cleaning  of  the  St.  Jerome  (Detroit  Museum),  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  Christus  did  not  complete  it  but  that  it  was  entirely  the  work  of  Jan  van  Eye  k 
(see  The  Connoisseur,  CXXXVIII,  Ian.  1957,  pp.  277-8)  undermines  but  by  no 
means  destroys  Panofsky's  theory  of  personal  contact  between  Christus  and  the 
Master  (op.  cit.,  p.  312). 


2  &  3.  Details  of  No.  I,  see  also  colour  plate  opposite. 


surmounted  by  a  cross,  as  a  symbol  of  I  lis  sovereignty.  1  hat  the 
orb  is  crystalline  probably  underscores  the  aspect  of  I  lis  infinite 
wisdom.  A  time-honoured  attribute  of  Coil  the  Father  in 
representations  of  the  'Incarnation',  the  crystal  orb  is  given  to 
the  Christ  Child  in  |an  van  Eyck's  Madonna  of  the  Chancellor 
Rolin  (Louvre)  and  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints  (Frick 
Collection),  and  Christus  repeats  the  idea  again  ami  again." 

''  E.g.  m  the  Exeter  Madonna  (Berlin),  The  Madonna  of  the  Dry  Tree  (Miilheim  a  R). 
and  the  attributed  Standing  Madonna  (Budapest),  and  Seated  Madonna  (Prado)  (No.  6 
111  this  art k le). 


ncilled  mark  on  the  reverse  of  this  panel  painting,  'Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Gothic  Interior',  belonging  to  the 
on  Art  Gallery,  Kansas  City,  indicates  that  it  was  once  in  the  'Galerie  de  S  on   A  Itesse  Rioyale)  Madame 
erry  a  Venise'. 
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Past  the  opened  book — i.e.,  The  Word — our  eye  is  led  to  a 
solitary  orange  on  the  window  ledge.  This  fruit  from  the  far- 
away Mediterranean  area  is  often  shown  in  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  by  van  Eyck,  where,  as  here,  it  would  seem 
to  stand  for  the  joys  of  Paradise  regained  for  man  through  Mary 
and  the  Saviour. 1,1  A  lion  occurs  twice  in  this  composition;  in 
cast  metal  on  the  chandelier,  and  in  wood  sculpture  on  the  arm 
of  the  bedside  seat.  One  of  the  most  popular  symbols  of  Christ 
in  mediaeval  art  and  literature,  the  lion  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Bible,  the  clearest  source  for  the  identity  being 
Apocalypse  5:5,  where  Christ  is  called  'lion  of  the  tribe  ofjuda' 
who  conquered  death  by  resurrection. 

Two  little  figures  in  carved  wood  are  placed  above  the 
bedstead.  Again  the  idea  would  appear  to  derive  from  Jan  van 
Eyck,  who  uses  symbolically  the  figure  of  Saint  Margaret  in 
the  'Arnolfmi  Marriage  Portrait'  (London).11  In  the  present 
picture,  the  outer  figure  is  possibly  a  bearded  prophet,  who 
holds  an  indiscernible  attribute  in  his  left  hand  and  raises  his 
right  in  a  gesture  of  teaching.  The  inner  figure,  above  the  bed 
itself,  is  readily  to  be  identified  as  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
virgin  martyr  and  tutelary  saint  of  nuns,  maidens,  and  philoso- 
phers. Her  presence  here  is  justified  by  virtue  of  the  virginal 
quality  of  Mary  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Catherine,  in  a  vision  in 
Heaven,  was  betrothed  to  Christ  by  His  mother.12  Another 
disguised  symbol  of  both  virginal  purity  and  also  regality  occurs 
in  interesting  fashion  in  the  carving  of  the  headboard  of  the  bed, 
a  fleur-dc-lys  repeated  in  an  open-work  frieze  pattern.  The  lily 
is  the  Marian  symbol  par  excellence,  and  in  the  stylized  fleur-de- 
lys  form  one  finds  it  often  in  art  in  crowns  and  other  metal  work, 
and  in  embroidered  clothstuffs,  whenever  a  royal  allusion  was 
intended  by  the  artist. 

The  continuous  walled  area  outside  the  house  presents  the 
hortus  conclusus,  or  enclosed  garden,  as  another  reference  to 
Mary's  purity.  This  disguised  symbol  appeared  in  monumental 
painting  on  the  Broederlam  Altar  at  Dijon,  and  it  soon  became 
almost  a  cliche  in  the  representation  of  Mary  outdoors.  The 
final  and  very  obvious  piece  of  symbolism  resides  in  the  rosary 
held  in  the  right  hand  of  Joseph.  The  beads  indicate  the  prayerful 
piety  of  the  husband  of  Mary. 13 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  unusual  scene,  which  is  only 
a  step  away  from  genre  painting,  might  represent  the  preparation 
of  the  Holy  Family  for  the  flight  into  Egypt.14  Mary  wears  a 
heavy  mantle  which  covers  her  head  and  robe  although  she  is 
indoors  on  a  spring  or  summer  day;  a  portable  travelling  case 
is  on  the  table;15  and  Joseph  is  returning  home,  possibly  having 
just  received  instructions  from  the  angel  to  escape  to  Egypt. 
Against  this  interpretation  would  be  the  fact  that  the  flight 
took  place  at  night  (Matthew  2:14)  and  that  the  Child  is 

10  Panofsky,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144  and  203. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

12  On  the  thalamus  Virginis,  or  nuptial  chamber  of  the  Virgin,  see  Panofsky, 
<>/>.  cit.,  pp.  203  and  254. 

13  The  very  rare  motif  of  Joseph  with  a  rosary  has  come  to  light  in  the  recently 
cleaned  and  restored  background  of  Rogier  van  der  Weyden's  Magdalen  Reading 
fragment  in  the  London  National  Gallery.  Quite  possibly  the  source  of  the  idea 
for  Christus,  the  important  Rogier  altar  has  been  reconstructed  in  brilliant  fashion 
by  Martin  Davies  (see  The  National  Gallery,  Jan.  1955 — June  1956,  pp.  32-4,  Fig.  7, 
and  the  forthcoming  essay  by  Davies  in  Hommages  an  Prof.  D.  Roggen.  The  new 
Kansas  City  picture  is  the  example  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Note  15  of  that 
essay). 

14  Nelson  Gallery-Atkins  Museum  Gallery  News,  loc.  cit. 

15  A  coffer  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  Covarrubias  Madonna,  a  copy  of  a  painting 
in  the  Eyckian  tradition  that  has  sometimes  been  associated  with  Christus  (see 
J.  Duverger  in  Miscellanea  Erwin  Panofsky;  Bulletin  des  Mnsees  Royanx  .  .  .  de 
Bruxelles,  1955,  PP-  102-4  and  Fig.  5). 
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anything  but  dressed  for  the  journey.16  Thus  it  seems  likely 
that  Petrus  Christus  intended  in  this  picture  no  more  than  to 
bring  the  Madonna  and  Child  down  from  the  'throne  room' 
where  they  were  left  by  Jan  van  Eyck  and  to  give  them  privacy 
in  an  upper-middle-class  residence. 

The  carefully  ordered  architectural  setting  brings  to  mind  the 
'Arnolfmi  Marriage  Portrait'  (No.  4),  completed  by  Jan  van 
Eyck  in  1434:  in  fact,  the  size  of  the  two  panels  is  nearly  the  same. 
In  both  pictures  is  to  be  found  a  shuttered  window  on  the  left, 
its  upper  part  cut  from  view  by  the  picture  frame.  As  a  device 
for  achieving  a  proper  relationship  between  figure  and  interior 
architectural  space,  Christus  was  to  exploit  this  frequently.  The 
pupil's  window,  characteristically,  is  both  simpler  in  detail  than 
the  Master's  and  also  larger,  to  admit  more  light  and  provide  a 
landscape  view.  The  handsome  chandelier  that  hangs  from  the 

16  The  apparent  age  of  the  Child  here,  perhaps  two  years  old,  cannot  feasibly  be 
used  as  an  argument.  The  Bible  infers  that  Jesus  was  of  any  age  up  to  two  (Matt. 
2:16).  The  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Thomas  goes  further  in  stating  that  the  Child 
arrived  in  Egypt  at  the  age  of  two.  On  the  other  hand  the  Pseudo-Bonaventura, 
in  his  widely  read  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  says  that  the  Child  was  scarcely 
two  months  old  when  the  trip  took  place  (Chap.  XII).  In  Flemish  painting  He  is 
normally  shown  as  a  babe  m  arms  on  the  Flight  itself. 
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4.  Jan  van  Eyck.  'Arnolfini  Marriage  Portrait'.  National  Gallery,  London. 

5.  Unknown  Flemish  Master.  'Madonna  and  Child'.  Galleria  Sabauda,  Turin. 

6.  Attributed  to  Petrus  Christus.  'Madonna  and  Child'.  The  Prado. 


beamed  ceiling  of  the  Arnolhni  bedroom  becomes  a  small  and 
simple  appurtenance  for  Christus  who  places  it  high  and  well 
back  in  the  space  of  the  room,  where  it  is  silhouetted  against  a 
back-wall  flooded  with  warm,  opalescent  light.  On  the  right  in 
each  picture  is  the  tcstcrcd  bed.  Christus  surprises  us  in  making  of 
the  bed  area  a  neat  but  complex  cluster  of  elaborated  woodwork, 
furniture,  and  carefully-placed  objects,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
remarkable  still-life,  with  a  pleasing  pattern  of  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, and  diagonal  lines  and  planes  in  depth.  This  area  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  design  of  the  picture,  for  it  is  at  its  centre 
that  all  of  the  architectural  orthogonals  of  the  room  vanish- 
far  to  the  right  of  the  central  axis  of  the  picture  plane.  The 
balance  of  the  composition  is  thereby  maintained  in  depth,  with 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  foreground  to  the  left  of  the  central 
axis.  This  asymmetrical,  dynamic,  and  spacious  composition  in 
three  dimensions  spells  the  principal  difference  between  the 
formal  interests  of  pupil  and  mentor  as  seen  in  these  two  pic- 
tures. But  Christus  goes  even  further  here  in  constructing  an 
almost  anachronistic,  'Peter  de  Hoochian'  vista  through  open 
partitions  in  the  background,  terminated  with  the  figure  of 
Joseph.  For  this  he  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  not  dissimilar 
vista  in  the  left  panel  of  Rogier  van  der  Weyden's,  Altar  of  St. 


John  the  Baptist  (Berlin).17  Of  other  details  in  the  Kansas  City 
Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Gothic  Interior  which  the  Bruges  Master 
borrows,  not  from  [an  van  Eyck  but  from  the  Master  of  Flemalle 
and  his  pupil  Rogier,  one  can  mention  the  fireplace  and  the 
three-legged  stool.  Christus  himself  brings  them  together  again, 
with  a  festered  bed,  in  the  Annunciation  (Berlin)  of  1452,  which 
may  be  said  to  adapt  in  a  not  too  inspired  manner  Rogier's  early 
painting  of  the  same  subject  (Louvre). 

Much  of  the  poetry  and  magic  of  the  newly-discovered 
picture  results  from  the  use  of  colour,  and  this  cannot  be 
adequately  conveyed  in  words.  The  artist  establishes  a  harmony 
essentially  of  rich  hues  of  red,  blue,  and  green,  which  he 
immerses  in  a  shadowy  architectural  setting  of  dark  brown  and 
blue-to-pearl  grey.  With  deft  touches  of  cold  white  in  two 
pillows  on  the  table  at  the  right  Christus  balances  the  luminous 
flesh  tones  of  the  face  of  the  Virgin  and  body  of  the  Child. 
Mary  s  mantle  is  an  intense  and  very  commanding  red,  parted  to 
reveal  a  dark  blue  robe  sparingly  trimmed  with  white  fur.  The 
omission  of  elaborate  T.yckian'  embroidery  and  jewellery — and 

17  Rogier  in  turn  had  quite  possibly  been  inspired  by  the  Eyckian  miniature  of 
the  Birth  'of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Turin-Milan  Hours.  See  Panofsky,  op.  (it.,  p.  2X0. 


even  a  halo — effectively  emphasizes  her  modest,  human  quality. 
The  mantle  is  given  a  gossamer  white  lining  which  is  displayed 
around  her  head  and  chest  and  softens  the  contact  of  heavy  red 
wool  with  flesh.  Joseph,  plainly  dressed  in  a  blue  hood  and 
subdued  red  robe,  echoes  this  colour  scheme  in  the  background, 
while  in  muted  tones  the  chord  is  repeated  in  the  distant  city 
architecture.  Above  the  latter,  the  clear  blue  sky  is  properly 
graded,  becoming  very  light  in  the  last  two  of  the  four  glimpses 
that  we  get  of  it.  A  rich  red  recurs  in  the  furnishing  of  the  room, 
complementing  the  solid  green  drapery  of  the  bed  in  the  fringe 
of  its  valance,  and  repeated  in  a  neat  fashion  in  the  two-toned 
red  and  green  pillows  throughout  the  room.  Christus'  penchant 
tor  red  is  re-affirmed  in  the  Kansas  City  picture,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  apparently  purely  in  the  interest  of 
colour  balance  he  has  gone  against  the  tradition  of  Van  Eyck 
and  Rogier  of  red  tor  the  testercd  bed.  This  studied  use  of  the 
colours  red,  blue,  and  green  in  solid  tones,  and  with  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  yellow  (or  gold),  was  probably  guided  neither  by 
symbolic  intent,  as  was  often  true  for  Rogier  and  probably  also 
Jan  van  Eyck,18  nor  by  the  theories  of  tonal  harmony  exalting 
this  colour  combination  that  Alberti  and  Filarete  formulated  in 
Italy  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Northern  Master. 

In  its  broader  aspect  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Gothic  Interior 
is  perhaps  reflected  in  a  painting  in  Turin  (No.  5)  that  has  been 
attributed  to  Petrus  Christus,  with  a  question  mark,  in  a  recent 
and  comprehensive  publication  of  it.19  The  picture  would 
appear  to  be  not  by  Christus  himself  nor  hardly  even  by  a 
follower  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Working  more  in  the 
manner  of  Jan  van  Eyck  than  Christus,  this  unknown  artist  does 
in  fact  the  very  things  that  the  latter  does  not.  The  Madonna  is 
not  placed  convincingly  in  three-dimensional  space,  the  scale  is 
very  incorrect,  there  is  no  emphasis  on  light  and  shadow,  and 
the  room  is  cluttered  with  a  bewildering  number  of  details. 
Of  these,  the  windows  at  the  left,  a  room  opening  in  the  distance, 
a  small  chandelier,  green  testered  bed  and  three-legged  stool 
may  reflect,  probably  indirectly,  the  Kansas  City  composition. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  slight  correspondence  in  the  way  in 
which  the  drapery  falls  from  the  knees  of  the  Madonna,  in  crisp, 
diagonal  folds.  The  best  argument  however  for  a  connection 
between  the  two  works  is  the  uncommon  nature  of  the  setting. 
Before  the  new  discovery,  in  no  other  known  early  Flemish 
painting  was  Mary  placed  in  a  bedroom,  except  for  the  moment 
of  the  'Annunciation'.20  Pictures  in  the  Eyckian  tradition  of  the 
Turin  sort  are  difficult  to  date,  but  we  would  suggest  that  it  was 
painted  after  1460. 

Another  painting  of  the  'Madonna  and  Child',  perhaps  by 
Christus  himself,  bears  a  definite  relationship  to  the  Kansas  City 
picture.  The  original  is  in  the  Prado  (No.  6),  and  two  replicas 

18  Ibid.,  p.  183,  note  2. 

19  C.  Aru  et  E.  de  Gcradon,  La  primitifs  flamands,  La  Galerie  Sabauda  de  Turin, 
Antwerp,  1952,  pp.  1-5. 

20  See  above,  note  12. 


have  also  survived.21  The  figures  have  been  extracted,  as  it  were, 
from  the  Gothic  interior  and  placed  on  a  simple  throne  in  an 
open,  architectural  setting.  Through  a  rounded  central  arch  and 
two  asymmetrical  arch  segments  a  broad  landscape  is  viewed. 
Above  the  head  of  Mary  an  angel  hovers  with  a  crown,  in  a 
manner  reminiscent  of  Rogier's,  Duran  Madonna  (also  in  the 
Prado).  The  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  Child,  and  especially 
the  legs,  correspond  in  drawing  to  those  of  the  Kansas  City 
Child,  although  the  Child  stands  more  clearly  in  His  mother's 
lap  in  the  picture  now  in  Spain.  This  in  itself  suggests  a  later 
'improvement',  and  we  believe  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Prado  composition  depended  on  this  earlier  one.  The  Child's 
right  arm  is  raised  in  a  nearly-correct  gesture  of  blessing,  and 
His  head  is  turned  more  toward  the  spectator,  as  one  would 
expect  in  such  an  adaptation.  Mary's  face  becomes  a  little  more 
regularised  and  very  tired  in  expression,  lacking  the  fine  girlish 
freshness  of  the  first  version.  Her  drapery,  though  not  copied, 
performs  the  same  type  of  convolutions  and  is  massed,  fold  on 
fold,  in  characteristic  Christus  fashion.  But  it  does  not  possess 
the  crisp  vigour  of  the  earlier  drapery. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  Prado  composition  suggests  the  last 
phase  of  the  artist's  career.  We  are  inclined  to  date  the  picture 
even  later  than  does  Friedliinder,  who  puts  it  around  1460, 22  and 
believe  that  it  may  have  been  painted  either  by  an  epigone  or  by 
the  Master  himself  any  time  up  to  his  death  in  Bruges  in  1472/73. 

The  evidence  of  the  Turin  and  Prado  pictures  tells  us  that  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Gothic  Interior  was  created  in  all  likelihood 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  career  of  Christus;  and  one  may  further 
suppose,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  it  post-dates  Rogier's  Altar 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (Berlin)  of  around  1452-53.  It  would  exceed 
the  scope  of  this  presentation  to  undertake  a  stylistic  comparison 
of  the  picture  with  other  works  by  the  Master.  To  do  so  would 
involve  us  in  the  problem  of  his  entire  chronology,  a  matter 
which  remains  unresolved  and  especially  in  dispute  at  either  end 
of  his  career.  The  newly  discovered  work,  we  believe,  should  be 
dated  around  1460;  and  thus  it  elucidates  our  knowledge  of  the 
later  style  of  the  Master. 

In  this  brief  examination  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry-Kansas  City 
picture,  we  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  indebted- 
ness of  Petrus  Christus  to  other  artists.  This  is  the  customary 
critical  approach,  and  it  has  a  certain  value.  Yet  it  should  in  no 
way  lessen  our  estimation  of  the  originality  of  this  early 
Netherlandish  Master,  whose  stature  in  fact  seems  to  be  steadily 
increasing.  The  inventive  imagination  and  superb  technical  skill 
of  Christus  are  nowhere  better  displayed  than  in  this  wonderful 
new  addition  to  his  tvuvre. 23 

21  Madrid,  Prado,  No.  1921  (49  ■  34  cm.).  Replica  in  Ruiz  Coll.,  Madrid  (J. 
Lavalleye,  Les  primitifs  flamands,  Collections  d'Espagne,  Antwerp,  1953,  pp.  29-30); 
a  second  replica,  owned  by  Knoedler  &  Co.,  is  illustrated  in  an  advertisement  in 
Art  News,  Jan.  17,  1931,  p.  7. 

22  Die  altniederlandische  Malerei,  I,  p.  155. 

23  The  author  is  deeply  grateful  to  Martin  Davies  for  invaluable  assistance  in 
tracing  the  provenance  of  the  picture.  For  important  observations  thanks  are  also 
extended  to  Profs.  Panofsky  and  Kurt  Martin,  and  to  James  Snyder. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


WHILE  most  scholars  have  attributed  to 
Nicolas  Froment  the  long-known  Pcrussis 
altarpiece,a  masterwork  of  Provencal  painting  of 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  which 
was  acquired  last  year  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  arguments  offered  by  Theodore 
Rousseau  against  this  ascription  {Bulletin,  June 
1957)  are  too  convincing  to  be  set  aside  easily. 
If  no  other  comparison  were  made  than  that  of 
the  portraits  of  the  donors  in  the  altarpiece  with 
those  by  Froment  of  his  patron,  King  Rene  of 
Anjou  and  his  wife  Jeanne  de  Laval,  in  the  Altar- 
piece  of  the  Burning  Bush  at  Aix-en-Provence,  a 
known  work  by  Froment,  it  should  be  plain  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two.  In 
place  of  the  incisive  characterization  of  Froment's 
portraits,  here  is  a  somewhat  dreamy  conven- 
tionalization, a  distant  objectivity  in  spite  of 
the  realistic  drawing  of  the  features.  The  gentle, 
relaxed  hands  of  the  Pcrussis  donors  contrast 
strongly  with  the  firmly  pressed  hands  of  King 
Rene,  which  have  been  closely  observed  for 
their  indication  of  character. 

As  in  the  work  of  Froment  and  of  Charenton, 
whose  Coronation  of  the  I  'irgin  shows  an  Italian 
arrangement  of  the  figures  above  a  northern 
Gothic  landscape,  there  is  a  blending  of  in- 
fluences in  the  Pcrussis  altarpiece.  For  example, 
its  Flemish  angels  and  Italian  saints;  its  landscape 
out  of  Northern  miniature  painting;  and  its 
arrangement  in  five  divisions  suggesting  that  its 
author  may  also  have  been  a  designer  for  stained 
glass  windows,  as  artists  of  time  often  were. 

Few  paintings  have  so  long  a  recorded  history 
(from  1743)  and  yet  remain  so  battling  as  to 
origin.  But  this  is  because  of  the  uncertainty 
which  clouds  the  whole  of  the  School  of 
Avignon,  with  its  diverse  streams  of  influence 
from  many  lands  converging  at  the  exiled  papel 
court.  While  the  original  location  of  the  painting 
is  not  known,  an  eighteenth-century  drawing  of 
it,  when  in  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Bonpas, 
shows  the  original  frame  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  had  been  ordered  in  1480  by  Louis, 
son  of  Rudolph  of  Pcrussis  (Ridolfo  Peruzzi). 
The  latter,  on  being  exiled  from  Florence  by  the 
Medici  in  1434,  established  himself  in  Avignon 
where  the  family,  whose  name  thereafter  took 
the  French  form,  was  of  great  importance 
politically  and  in  art  patronage.  In  spite  of  the 
inscription  it  is  not  known  which  members  of 
the  family  are  here  portrayed.  Their  arms,  three 
golden  pears  on  blue  shields,  and  crests,  putti 
bearing  banderoles  with  the  motto,  Datum  est  de 
super,  occupy  the  side  panels.  In  the  background 

Many  scholars  have  attributed  this  Pcrussis 
Altarpiece,  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  last  year,  to  Nicolas  Froment.  But 
with  good  reason  Theodore  Rousseau,  Curator 
of  Paintings,  entitles  it  French  School,  14K0. 
See  first  story. 


is  a  delightfully  painted  view,  in  cool  greens  and 
blues,  of  the  Rhone  Valley  and  the  city  of  Avig- 
non, with  its  cathedral  and  Palace  of  the  Popes, 
and  a  view  of  the  famous  'Pont  d'Avignon', 
the  theme  of  the  well-known  song.  Here, 
too,  on  the  horizon,  is  the  massive  form  of 
Mont  Ventoux,  looking  as  high  above  the  plain 
as  it  must  have  looked  to  Petrarch  when  he  and 
his  brother,  the  first  mountain  climbers  in  a 
modern  sense,  set  out  to  scale  it  over  a  hundred 
years  before  this  picture  was  painted. 

The  unusual  subject  of  this  devotional  picture, 
the  donors  in  adoration  before  an  empty  cross,  is 
allied  111  feeling  and  originality  with  other  sub- 
jects in  Provencal  art,  which,  for  all  its  foreign 
elements,  has  its  own  character.  One  is  reminded 
ot  the  unusual  concept  of  the  Last  Judgment  at 
the  base  of  Charenton's  Crowning  of  the  Virgin, 
where  the  Blessed  approach  the  steps  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  under  a  monumental  Cross.  There  is 
also  the  exceptionally  interesting  Provencal 
painting,  now  in  the  Louvre,  which  came  from 
Boulbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  This 
shows  a  donor  and  St.  Agricola  before  the 
Trinity,  represented  by  Christ  rising  from  the 
tomb  surrounded  by  instruments  of  the  Passion, 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  dove  at  His  shoulder,  and, 
as  through  an  open  window,  the  head  of  God 
the  Father,  a  work  more  naive  than  the  present 
one  but  showing  the  strongly  contemplative  and 
mystical  mood  of  Provencal  art,  having  its 


supreme  expression  in  the  famous  Pieta  of 
Villcncuve-lcs- Avignon. 

Acquisitions  at  Yale 

SOME  recent  purchases  of  small  sculptures  of 
the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  periods  by  the  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery,  through  the  Maitland 
F.  Griggs  Fund,  are  very  much  in  accord  with  the 
interests  of  the  donor,  a  former  member  of  the 
Associates  in  Fine  Arts  at  Yale,  who  divided  his 
collection  of  Italian  primitive  paintings  between 
that  institution  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee.  Although  primarily  a 
collector  of  paintings,  Mr.  Griggs  was  particular- 
ly appreciative  of  Gothic  sculpture  and  during 
His  lifetime  presented  to  the  gallery  of  his  alma 
mater  a  group  of  five  mediaeval  stone  sculptures 
of  French  origin. 

The  acquisition  of  an  outstanding  ivory  figure 
of  large  size  (ten  inches)  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  a  French  work  of  about  1300  representing 
the  ateliers  of  Paris  at  the  height  of  their  achieve- 
ment of  a  free  and  graceful  style,  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  Griggs  Collection,  which  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Joseph  Brummer  sale  in 
New  York  in  1949.  More  recent  purchases  have 
brought  other  small  sculptures  into  the  group. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  English  ivory  Madonna 
seen  on  the  next  page.  It  is  seven  inches  in  height 
and  of  only  slightly  earlier  date  than  the  French 
Madonna.  The  former  shows  the  developing 


naturalism  in  treatment  of  the  folds  of  the  draper- 
ies, creating  movement  and  rhythm.  By  com- 
parison, the  French  carver  has  progressed  beyond 
this  point  to  a  simpler,  more  conventional 
indication  of  the  draperies  which  retains,  how- 
ever, the  living  grace  which  was  gained  by  the 
thirteenth-century  artist. 

Another  addition  to  the  Griggs  Collection  is  a 
fifteenth-century  German  Pieta  in  wood,  a  group 
fourteen  inches  in  height.  This  has  dramatic 
power  and  a  monumental  quality,  in  spite  ot  the 
small  size.  The  artist  has  understood  the  value  of 
emphasis  on  line  and  subordination  of  detail. 

In  the  field  of  Renaissance  bronzes,  the 
Collection  has  acquired  a  bronze  statuette  by  a 
follower  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  a  vigorous, 
striding  figure  perhaps  intended  to  represent 
Mars  or  Hercules,  executed  with  the  deference 
for  classic  prototypes  which  the  sixteenth- 
century  sculptors  displayed,  save  in  the  matter  of 
proportion,  where  their  mannerist  tendencies 
led  them  to  affect  a  greater  delicacy.  The  change 
to  the  baroque  period,  with  its  greater  emphasis 
on  movement,  is  seen  in  another  recent  purchase, 
an  Anatomical  Study  attributed  to  II  Cigoli. 

Paintings,  however,  have  not  been  ignored  in 
making  additions.  A  work  by  the  German 
master,  Adam  Elsheimer,  rare  in  American 
Museums,  has  formerly  been  called  Cephalus  and 
Procris,  but  is  correctly  entitled  Apollo  and 
Coronis.  The  position  of  Elsheimer,  uniting 
qualities  of  Italy  and  the  North,  makes  this  work 
of  particular  interest.  A  St.  Bartholomew,  by 
Ribera,  dated  1659,  the  work  of  the  great 
Spanish  master  active  in  Naples,  also  broadens 
the  scope  of  the  Griggs  Collection. 

Old  Masters  in  the  Clark  Collection 

FOLLOWING  the  installation  of  nineteenth- 
century  French  paintings  in  the  Clark  Art 
Institute  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  during 
the  last  year,  the  latest  galleries  to  be  hung  with 
as  yet  unexhibited  paintings  belonging  to  the 
late  Robert  Sterling  Clark  are  devoted  to  four- 
tccnth-and  fifteenth-century  Italian,  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters.  Works  by  Perugino,  Botticelli, 
Ridolfo  and  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  Piero  della 
Francesca,  Carlo  Crivelli,  Memling,  Mabuse, 
Jan  Mostaert,  and  other  early  masters,  make  the 
new  section  of  the  Institute  the  finest  to  be 
opened  so  far. 

Of  particular  interest  is  Piero  della  Francesca's 
great  Madonna  and  Child  and  Four  Angels  from 
the  collection  of  Alfred  Seymour,  which  has 
not  been  seen  tor  many  years,  although  it  is  well- 
known  to  students.  It  is  illustrated  in  Roberto 
Longhi's  monograph  (1942)  and  has  an  exhibi- 
tion record  in  the  nineteenth  century,  having 
been  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1870  and 
in  1892.  Painted  about  i4<\s,  it  represents  the 
beginning  of  the  High  Renaissance  with  a  work 
of  great  power,  fully  Humanist  in  feeling,  while 
keeping  the  hieratic  forms  of  Gothic  painting. 
The  angels  are  Florentine  youths  who  are  like 
figures  in  the  artist's  famous  frescoes  of  the  I  'isit 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheha  to  King  Solomon  which 
show  the  inventive  powers  of  this  master. 

A  later  Madonna,  by  Montagna  (Circa  1503) 
of  the  type  showing  the  figures  against  a  curtain 
with  landscape  at  either  side,  is  lyrical  in  feeling. 


This  7  inch  high  English  thirteenth-century 
carved  ivory  Madonna  is  one  of  a  number  of 
recent  purchases  of  small,  early  sculptures  made 
by  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 

It  has  been  discussed  by  Berenson  and  Borenius, 
and  was  shown  in  the  loan  exhibition  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1912  (No.  8). 

Perugino's  Burial  of  Christ  is  a  signed  work, 
Petrus  Penis  Nus.  Pinxit,  mentioned  by  Waagen 
(Vol.  2,  p.  418)  and  long  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Taunton  of  Quantock  Lodge,  Somerset. 
From  the  same  source  comes  Signorelli's 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  a  predella  panel  from 
an  altarpiece  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Bicchi  family 
in  San  Agostino  in  Siena.  Cozarelli's  Calling  of 
Peter  and  Andrew,  once  owned  by  C.  Fairfax- 
Murray,  has  been  for  some  time  in  America, 
having  belonged  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of 
Harvard  University. 

The  Northern  works  include  a  famous  subject 
111  the  portrait  of  David  of  Burgundy  by  Mabuse, 
once  in  the  Hoi  ford  Collection,  and  an  equally 
distinguished  portrait  of  an  unknown  man  by 
Memling  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Henry 
Hawlcy,  dated  1472,  which  shows  an  unidenti- 
fied coat-of-arms  that  may  yet  provide  the  clue 
for  discovering  the  subject  of  a  great  Flemish 
portrait. 

A  Neapolitan  Bookbinding 

A  hitherto  unpublished  example  of  fifteenth- 
century  Neapolitan  bookbinding,  which  belongs 
to  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  is  illustrated  here.  It 
is  taken  from  the  extensive  loan  exhibition 
arranged  by  the  Gallery  and  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art,  drawing  upon  numerous 
public  and  private  collections  in  America  and 
Europe  and  covering  the  period  from  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  to  the  present  day.  The  Neapoli- 
tan binding  is  on  a  manuscript  of  the  first  ten 
volumes  of  Gregory  the  Great's  Moralia  in  Job 
translated  into  Italian. 


Miss  Dorothy  E.  Miner,  librarian  of  the 
Walters  Gallery  writes:  'It  may  quite  possibly 
be  the  volume  of  the  first  part  of  Gregory's 
Moralia  recorded  in  the  inventory  drawn  up  by 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  January  1481,  when  he 
offered  his  books  andjewels  to  Battista  Pandolfini 
as  security  for  a  loan  of  38,000  ducats  needed  to 
finance  the  war  against  the  Turks'. 

'The  design  of  interlacing  squares  embodying 
knotwork  stamps  and  small  rosettes  descends 
from  earlier  Moorish  patterns,  but  here  it  is 
executed  in  gold  tooling  on  the  red  morocco. 
Several  similar  bindings  executed  for  the  library 
of  King  Ferdinand  are  preserved.  The  same  large 
knot  tool  is  to  be  found  on  an  undated  manu- 
script from  his  library  now  in  Vienna  (Hs.  pcrg. 
976),  reproduced  by  Gottlieb  in  his  important 
1910  catalogue  of  the  Vienna  bindings.  The 
same  tool  figures  on  a  manuscript  written  for  the 
King  by  the  scribe,  Leone  de  Lucibus,  in  1482 
(Valencia,  Bill.  Universtaria,  857);  plate  91,  of 
the  four  volume  monograph  on  the  Aragonese 
Library  at  Naples  by  T.  de  Marinus.  The 
pomegranate-like  tool  appears  on  at  least  two 
others  of  these  rich  bindings,  one  of  which  is  on 
a  manuscript  dated  i486.' 

Naples  is  considered  the  source  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  European  gold-tooling,  since  there 
exists  documentary  evidence,  noted  by  Theo- 
dore Gottlieb  and  E.  P.  Goldshmidt,  that  bind- 
ings executed  there  at  least  as  early  as  1480  were 
being  decorated  in  gold  impressed  with  hot 
tools. 

Other  examples  in  the  exhibition  include  a 
manuscript  copy  of  Plutarch's  Apoplitemata, 
owned  by  the  Walters  Gallery,  the  beautiful 
Onosander  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 
(Ms.  449),  both  of  which  show  the  same  dis- 
tinctive lozenge  tools  as  on  a  binding  on  a  decree 
signed  and  sealed  by  Ferdinand  (1488)  now  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Harvard  University  is  lending 
its  copy  of  the  remarkable  Arctino  manuscript, 
formerly  owned  by  Cortlandt  Field  Bishop,  in  a 
Neapolitan  binding  which  may  be  dated  about 
1 480-1485,  and  Philip  Hofer  is  lending  an  un- 
published Neapolitan  binding  of  importance  on 
a  Thucydides  printed  in  1483. 

Attributed  tojurian  Blanck 

A  New  York  tankard  with  the  Van  Cortlandt 
arms,  which  has  for  some  years  been  on  loan  at 
the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
recently  been  presented  to  the  permanent  collec- 
tions by  its  owner,  Mr.  Augustus  Van  Cort- 
landt, Jnr.  It  was  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  and  Eve  Philipse  in  1691 
and  shows  their  initials.  Although  bearing  a  clear 
mark  of  its  maker  I  B,  over  a  quatrcfoil  in  a 
shield,  it  belongs  to  a  puzzling  group  of  pieces 
which  has  formerly  been  assigned,  with  a  ques- 
tion, to  Jacob  Boelen  I  (1657-1729/30).  Boclcn's 
mark,  however,  is  I  B  in  a  reserve  formed  of  two 
lobes  with  an  indistinct  cresting  resembling 
vestigial  dots. 

The  I  B  quatrcfoil  mark  is  seen  not  only  on 
this  handsome  seventeenth-century  tankard  but 
on  an  important  two-handled,  straight  sided  cup 
with  footed  cover,  with  repousse  band  ot 
acanthus  around  the  bowl  and  raised  Moral 
decoration  on  the  cover,  which  was  also  made 
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for  the  same  pair  but  shows  the  Philipse  arms. 
This  was  in  the  exhibition  of  New  York  silver 
at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1942 
(Cat.  No.  43)  and  has  been  on  loan  there.  Also 
in  the  I  B  quatrefoil  group  is  an  early  beaker, 
dated  1683,  made  for  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  Kingston,  New  York;  two  spoons 
from  the  Vechte  family  of  Gowanus,  Long 
Island;  and  a  beaker  showing  the  owners' 
initials  V  G  conjoined  over  A  F.  A  baptismal 
basin  marked  I  13  given  by  Frederick  Philipse  to 
the  first  Reformed  Church  of  Tarrytown  (with 
an  unmarked  beaker)  is  also  a  puzzling  piece, 
which  can  not  be  definitely  assigned  to  Boelen 
and  may  belong  with  the  group  in  question, 
which  is  gravitating  toward  the  name  of  Jurian 
Blanck. 

A  key  piece  of  unquestioned  documentation 
by  this  maker,  well-known  in  his  day,  has  long 
been  sought,  and  although  it  has  not  been  forth- 
coining,  an  attribution  to  Jurian  Blanck  for  the 
Van  Cortlandt-Philipse  tankard,  recently  sug- 
gested by  Miss  V.  Isabelle  Miller  of  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  should  not  meet  with 
opposition.  With  it,  the  other  pieces  mentioned 
are  in  company.  They  show  earlier  characteristics 
than  the  known  work  of  Boelen,  and  Jurian 


Blanck  was  about  ten  years  Boelen's  senior.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jurricn  the  goldsmith'  who  is 
mentioned  in  1661  (Fernow's  Records  of  New 
Amsterdam  .  .  .)  and  was  probably  trained  by  his 
father,  who  died  before  1686,  in  which  year  his 
wife  was  described  as  a  'widow  living  in  Poerl 
Street'.  Jurian  Blanck  was  baptized  at  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  1645,  making  him  the 
predecessor  of  Cornelis  van  der  Burgh  (born 
1653),  who  is  the  first  native-born  New  York 
silversmith  from  whose  hand  silver  is  definitely 
known.  The  younger  Jurian  was  sufficiently 
established  as  a  craftsman  by  1672  to  be  appoint- 
ed supervisor  of  weights  and  measures,  according 
to  Ensko's  American  Silversmiths  and  their  Marks. 
In  1679  he  paid  a  tax  showing  that  he  owned 
property  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  In  1699 
he  witnessed  the  baptism  of  a  grandson  and 
thereafter  drops  from  sight.  Probably  he  died 
soon  after,  since  the  silver  in  the  I  B  quatrefoil 
group  seems  to  have  been  made  by  1700. 

The  Van  Cortlandt  tankard  has  an  early  low- 
stepped  lid,  slight  serration  on  the  lip,  and  a 
simply  moulded  base  rather  than  the  foliated 
type  used  by  Boelen.  It  does  not  show  the  usual 
corkscrew  thumbpiece.  The  two-handled 
straight-sided  covered  bowl,  extremely  rare  in 


America,  which  shows  the  I  B  quatrefoil,  docs 
not  suggest  the  work  of  Boelen,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  panelled  bowls  with  repousse5 
floral  decoration.  Another  early  piece  with  the 
I  B  quatrefoil  is  the  Vechte  family  spoon  in  the 
Garvan  Collection.  This  has  a  hind's  foot  ter- 
minus which  the  late  John  Marshall  Phillips 
compared  with  that  of  a  London  spoon  of  1653 
described  in  Norman  Gask's  Old  Stiver  Spoons  of 
England  as  a  'spoon  for  taking  medicine'. 

Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Olaf  Stevense,  founder  of  the  family  in  Amer- 
ica, and  brother  of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt, 
first  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Van  Cortlandt. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Domine  Selwyn's  visiting 
book  as  living  at  the  home  of  his  brother  in 
Brower  Street.  His  wife,  Eve,  was  the  daughter 
of  Frederick  Philipse  (d.  1704),  whose  home, 
Philipsburgh  Manor  at  Tarrytown,  is  even  now 
undergoing  further  restoration  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

The  arms  of  Van  Cortlandt  were  derived  from 
the  seal  of  Olaf  Stevense,  which  showed  the  four 
arms  of  a  windmill  conjoined  saltirewise  and  five 
estoiles.  This  device  is  seen  on  the  bowl  of  a 
funeral  spoon  by  Cornelis  Van  der  Burgh  in  the 
Garvan  Collection,  one  of  those  given  to  the 


Reorganisation  of  galleries  at  the  Clark  Art  Institute  at  Williams- 
town,  Massachusetts,  has  enabled  a  number  of  hitherto  unexhibited 
paintings  to  be  shown.  These  are  two  of  that  number:  (right 
below ).  Piero  della  Francesca's  'Madonna  and  Child  and  Four 
Angels',  on  panel,  41  h  30'.  inches.  Below  . 'David  of  Burgundy' 
by  Mabuse,  panel  25      i84;  inches. 


(Left  above).  A  hitherto  unpublished  example  of  a  Neapolitan  bookbinding,  c.  1480,  belonging  to  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  which  incorporates  a  manu- 
script of  the  first  ten  volumes  of  Gregory  the  Great's  'Moralia  in  Job'.  (Right  above).  This  New  York  tankard,  attributed  to  Jurian  Blanck  and  bearing 
the  late  seventeenth-century  arms  of  Van  Cortlandt,  has  been  presented  to  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt,  Junior.  It  had  previously  been  on  loan  to  the  museum  for  a  number  of  years. 


pall  bearers  at  the  funeral  of  Olaf  Stevense  in 
1684. 

Print  Council  of  America: 
'Collector's  Choice' 

A  new  organization,  the  Print  Council  of 
America,  which  has  been  formed  by  a  group  of 
museum  directors  and  curators,  librarians  and 
private  collectors,  is  doing  laudable  work  in 
promoting  an  appreciation  of  fine  prints  of  all 
periods.  One  means  of  acquainting  the  public 
with  the  accessibility  of  prints  is  the  publication 
of  a  national  calendar  of  exhibitions  over  a 
limited  period.  Calendar  No.  3  lists  all  exhibi- 
tions of  prints  in  the  United  States  between 
September  1  and  the  end  of  the  year.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  events  arc  listed,  with 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  showings  devoted  to 
contemporary  or  late  nineteenth-century  work. 
There  are  some  rich  opportunities,  however,  to 
see  the  older  masters,  such  as  is  offered  by  loans 
from  the  Lessing  J.  Rosen wald  Collection  of  the 
National  Gallery;  a  Rembrandt  exhibition  from 
the  Achenbach  Foundation  in  California;  and 
special  exhibitions  devoted  to  Callot,  Cranach, 
Piranesi,  the  Dutch  'Little  Masters',  and  Blake, 
Goya  and  Daumier. 

In  the  extensive  exhibition  'Collectors' 
Choice',  with  which  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  representing  the  taste  of  many  collectors  in  all 
fields  who  have  enriched  the  Museum  through 
bequests  or  gifts,  there  is  an  outstanding  print 
section.  From  this  is  the  subject  illustrated  here, 
Schongauer's  Christ  Carrying  the  Cross  (War- 
burg Collection),  an  important  subject  in  the 


development  of  fifteenth-century  engraving. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  large  compositions  attempted 
by  an  engraver  of  the  German  school  and  an 
early  work  by  Schongauer,  who  later  simplified 
his  designs  after  this  ambitious  attempt.  The 
treatment  is  conceived  in  the  manner  of  a 
painter  and  shows  a  masterful  handling  of  a 
complicated  design,  far  removed  from  the  stilted 
compositions  of  his  predecessor,  the  Master  E.  S. 
and  the  still  earlier  Master  of  the  Playing  Cards. 
Such  a  work  provides  the  link  between  these 
early  engravers  and  Durer. 

Washington's  Silver 

THE  silver  collection  at  Mount  Vernon  has  just 
been  catalogued  by  Kathryn  C.  Buhler  in  a  long 
awaited  publication  tor  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies'  Association.  This  work,  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  John  Marshall  Phillips,  to  whom  it 
was  first  entrusted,  has  been  ably  completed  by 
Mrs.  Buhler,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  silver 
collections  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
and  has  edited  the  uncompleted  works  of  Currier 
Belknap.  She  recently  compiled  the  catalogue, 
Colonial  Silversmiths,  Masters  and  Apprentices,  for 
the  loan  exhibition  at  the  Museum  in  Bocton, 
1956.  As  a  thorough  student  Mrs.  Buhler  has 
fully  reported  the  entire  record  of  Washington's 
silver  and  plated  ware,  and  of  the  Custis  family 
silver,  so  long  at  Mount  Vernon  originally,  and 
much  of  it  to  be  seen  there  at  the  present  time. 
The  invoices,  letters,  bills,  inventories,  in  which 
this  silver  is  recorded,  covers  the  period  from 
1757  to  1799,  and  while  it  is  gratifying  that  so 
many  existing  pieces  can  be  traced,  there  are 


still  to  be  identified  many  items  in  the  original 
recsrd.  The  silver  illustrated  is  from  the  collec- 
tion belonging  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association :  the  Dr.  George  Boiling  I  ee  Collec- 
tion at  Mount  Vernon,  with  items  from  the 
Lewis  Collection  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
privately  owned  pieces  by  descendants  of  the 
Custis  family;  and  one  example  from  the  Garvan 
Collection  at  Yale. 

In  1757  Washington  began  purchases  in 
London,  the  earliest,  a  cruet  stand  of 'Warwick' 
type,  the  work  of  Jabez  Daniel,  seen  at  Mount 
Vernon  today  in  the  Lee  Collection.  It  is  en- 
graved with  the  Washington  arms  on  a  car- 
touche of  rococo  design,  which  Mrs.  Buhler 
points  out  is  the  first  known  engraving  of 
Washington's  arms  on  silver.  He  had  most  of 
his  silver  engraved  with  arms  or  crest  in  prefer- 
ence to  monogram  or  cypher,  and  the  first  bill 
for  silver  included  a  charge  for  'engraving  53 
crests',  accounted  for  by  four  dozen  knives  and 
forks  and  five  crests  on  the  cruet  stands.  Of  these 
forty-eight  pistol  handled  knives  and  forks  ten 
remain  today,  divided  between  Mount  Vernon 
and  the  Smithsonian.  A  fine  silver-hilted  sword 
purchased  in  1757  is  still  at  Mount  Vernon.  In 
1759  presents  for  his  bride,  Martha  Parke  Custis, 
were  purchased  from  John  Payne  of  44,  Cheap- 
side.  These  included  gold  buckles,  a  silver 
thimble,  silver  shoe  buckles  and  a  nutmeg 
grater.  There  soon  followed  many  orders  for  the 
step-children,  John  Parke  Custis  and  his  little 
sister  Polly,  who  died  in  childhood,  both  ot 
whom  received  many  marks  of  Washington's 
affection.    The    continuing    orders    for  shoe 
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buckles,  silver  pencil  cases,  sleeve  buttons,  'a 
large  Pocket  Book  Silver  Lock  &  Pencil',  and 
'pierced  shoe  and  knee  buckles  (for  Master 
Custis)'  are  to  be  found  over  the  years,  in  orders 
from  John  Payne,  Benjamin  Gurdon,  and  Sarah 
Rush,  the  last  a  jeweller  of  Ludgate  Hill'. 

Philip  Bell  supplied  four  mahogany  cases  for 
Washington's  flatware  in  1763,  which  continued 
to  grow  with  orders  for  '24  polld  (polished) 
desart  spoons'  and  '14  polld  Table  Spoons'  by 
Thompson  Davis  of  Holborn. 

In  1769,  with  the  Virginia  Non-Importation 
Association  urging  patronage  of  local  industry, 
Washington  bought  silver  spurs  for  John 
Custis  (then  sixteen)  from  an  unnamed  silver- 
smith of  Fredericksburg.  But  his  appreciation  of 
quality  and  elegance  made  it  difficult  for  him  not 
to  purchase  in  London,  and  in  1772  he  bought 
some  personal  articles  of  which  a  silver-mounted 
hunting  whip  with  his  initials  is  still  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

In  1774  be  bought  at  a  local  auction  sale  his 
first  piece  of  Sheffield  plate,  a  basket.  This  ware 
appealed  greatly  to  Washington,  and  he  made 
many  purchases  of  plated  ware  from  England, 
then  from  France,  when  he  refrained  for  a  time 
from  all  purchases  in  England.  But  finally  he 
was  buying  imported  Sheffield  plate  in  Phila- 
delphia from  Joseph  Anthony  (1792)  and 
Joshua  Dorsey  (1794).  Both  of  these  practising 
silversmiths  imported  plated  ware  from  England. 

Custis  family  silver  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  silver  which  is  today  on  view 
there  as  part  of  the  permanent  collection  or  on 
loan  from  descendants.  Most  of  it  belonged 
originally  to  John  Parke  Custis  and  was  made  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Eleanor  Calvert  in 
1774.  Much  of  it  was  made  by  John  Carter,  14 
Bartholomew  Close.  His  large  tea  urn  in  the  new 
classic  style  has  reeding  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  on  the  cover.  Also  made  by  John 
Carter  at  the  same  time  are  pairs  of  salvers  in  two 
sizes,  executed  in  the  rococo  style  with  scrolled, 
gadrooned  rims  ornamented  with  applied 
shells  and  showing  the  Custis  crest.  A  cruet 
stand,  with  five  galleried  receptacles  for  now 
missing  glass  bottles,  is  by  Carter;  there  is  a 
two-handled  covered  cup;  goblets,  of  which  two 
only  remain;  two  chamber  candlesticks;  four 
tall  candlesticks  in  the  classic  style  of  handsome 
type,  'with  reeding,  fluting,  rams'  heads,  swags 
and  even  bands  of  Greek  frets  at  the  bases  of  the 
sockets'. 

Other  London  makers  who  are  represented  in 
the  Custis  plate  are  Charles  Wright  and  Burrage 
Davenport,  the  latter  the  maker  of  a  new  fashion- 
ed dish-cross  and  a  finely  pierced  basket.  There 
is  a  classic  sugar  basket  by  William  Sumner, 
along  with  his  tea  caddies  of  oval  form  with 
rounded  shoulders  draped  with  swags.  Thomas 
Towman,  of  Dolphin  Court,  London,  was 
probably  the  maker  of  the  salt  and  spoons 
ordered  in  1774  for  young  Custis  and  his  bride. 

An  engraving  by  Martin  Schongauer,  'Christ 
Carrying  the  Cross',  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Felix  M. 
Warburg  and  family  to  the  Metropolitan  Mus- 
eum. It  is  one  of  the  exhibits  in  the  museum's 
current  'Collectors'  Choice'  exhibition. 


The  first  purchase  by  Washington  from  a 
known  American  silversmith  was  made  111 
1773:  a  Punch  ladle  acquired  from  William 
Dowdney  of  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey, 
a  silversmith  of  whom  little  else  is  known.  The 
names  of  Charles  Turner  from  Scotland,  work- 
ing in  Alexandria,  and  John  Andress  of  Salem, 
enter  into  the  records  of  1775,  but  it  was  not 
until  1776  that  well-known  makers  were 
patronized.  These  were  William  Hollingshead, 
Edmund  Milne  and  Richard  Humphreys,  all  of 
Philadelphia,  who  supplied  various  articles  of 
flatware  and  a  large  number  of  silver  camp  cups, 
fifty  of  the  last  between  the  three  makers,  of 
which  a  few  survive  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Washington's  descendants  and  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Interesting  indeed  is  the  item,  '1/2  Doz. 
Coffee  cups'  purchased  from  Hollingshead,  an 
unknown  form.  None  of  these  survive. 

Two  pairs  of  salvers  with  the  Washington 
crest,  having  no  maker's  mark,  are  possibly  by 
Humphreys.  Joseph  Anthony  of  Philadelphia 
made  for  Washington  a  deeply  curving, 
pyriform  coffee  pot  and  'tea  waiter'  in  1783. 
The  former,  now  at  Mount  Vernon,  is  in  a 
handsome  style  used  frequently  by  Philadelphia 
makers,  described  in  an  advertisement  of  its  day, 
notes  Mrs.  Buhler,  as  'double-belly'd'. 

In  1790,  Washington,  being  then  in  New 
York,  purchased  some  silver  skewers  from 
Ephraim  Brasher,  and  later  this  silversmith 
supplied  two  waiters  of  rare  elliptical  form  with 
upright  rim  and  beaded  edge,  and  two  tea  trays. 
The  latter  have  disappeared,  but  the  large  waiters 
twenty-four  inches  long,  are  at  Mount  Vernon. 

An  interesting  notation  concerns  'silver 
bottle  holders'  to  Washington's  own  design. 
These  were  made  in  1790  by  Joseph  Cook,  from 
London,  who  worked  in  Philadelphia,  These 
are  known  only  in  a  sketch  by  Benjamin  Lossing. 
Joseph  Richardson,  Philadelphia's  great  silver- 
smith, made  a  teapot  and  bowl,  now  privately 
owned,  which  are  among  the  last  important 
purchases  of  silver  by  the  master  of  Mount 
Vernon. 


Courbet's  'La  Grotte  de  la  Loue' 

AN  interest  in  Courbet's  landscapes  is  reflected 
in  museum  acquisitions  of  the  past  year,  a  fine 
example  of  a  wood  interior  having  recently 
gone  to  Boston.  Yale  University  Art  Gallery 
and  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington  have 
also  received  into  their  collections  landscapes 
showing  the  River  Loue  near  Ornans,  where 
Courbet  was  born.  Both  of  the  latter  are 
undated,  but  are  assigned  to  the  mid-1860's, 
when  Courbet  returned  to  this  subject  several 
times.  Very  similar  to  the  National  Gallery's 
picture  is  the  version  at  Hamburg,  showing  the 
entrance  to  the  grotto  from  which  the  river 
rushes  forth.  It  is  painted  from  the  same  view- 
point, with  the  low  pier  jutting  out  at  the  left, 
but  without  the  figure  of  the  fisherman,  whose 
form,  boldly  defined  in  light,  is  more  than  a 
mechanical  device  to  give  depth  to  the  darkness 
of  the  cavern.  The  lone  figure  seems  a  universal 
symbol  of  man,  presented  in  a  manner  which 
places  Courbet,  to  our  view,  among  the 
romantic  realists,  although  he  considered  him- 
self an  objective  one,  as  did  his  contemporaries. 
However,  his  best-known  work,  the  Burial  at 
Orrians,  has  an  intentionally  created  emotional 
quality,  and  even  the  'pure'  lansdcapes,  such  as 
Boston's  new  painting  with  its  solitary  deer,  and 
the  Deer  in  a  Forest  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute, 
are  very  much  in  accord  with  the  mood  of 
American  romatic  realists  of  the  Hudson  River 
School. 

Courbet's  palette  knife  technique,  which  he 
was  the  first  to  use,  is  seen  here  and  in  his  many 
paintings  of  rocks.  Here  his  realism  is  truly  ex- 
pressed; for  he  devised  a  new  and  suitable 
technique  to  suggest  the  rough  surfaces  and 
powerful  forms  of  the  great  rock  ledges  of  the 
region  near  the  Jura  Mountains  which  he  knew 
from  youth.  This  technique,  used  by  the 
Impressionists,  by  Cezanne  and  many  to  come 
alter,  was  for  its  day  an  expression  of  a  courage- 
ous demand  for  'truth',  and  represented  his  aim, 
which  was,  as  he  said,  'to  make  art  living'. 


The  landscape  along  the  River  Loue  has  a 
grandeur  which  the  coldest  realist  could  scarcely 
divest  of  its  emotional  impact.  The  river  issues 
from  a  cavern  in  the  face  of  a  high,  perpendicular 
cliff,  as  seen  in  several  paintings  about  1864.  The 
one  which  has  just  passed  to  the  Yale  Gallery 
may  show  it  from  a  distance — identification  can 
not  be  exact.  The  waterfall  is  a  distant  thread, 
the  foreground  taken  up  with  remains  of  rock 
ledges  that  stand  like  monoliths  over  a  small 
cascade.  With  its  clear  objectivity,  it  represents 
Courbet  as  the  cool  realist,  with  nothing  of  the 
romantic  element  which  is  so  strong  in  the 
National  Gallery's  subject  illustrated. 

Colonial  Brickwork  in  Virginia 

THE  origin  of  the  brick  used  111  early  colonial 
buildings  in  America  was  for  many  years  the 
subject  of  controversy.  The  legend  of  buildings 
constructed  of  'bricks  brought  from  England' 
has  persisted,  and  the  fact  that  'English  brick'  and 
'Holland  brick'  are  mentioned  in  old  records 
gave  credence  to  the  theory  that  imported  brick 
was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  along  various  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  However,  these  terms  refer  to 
kinds  of  brick,  in  regard  to  size  used  in  European 
countries,  and  do  not  necessarily  indicate  place 
of  origin.  Another  factor  that  was  not  at  first 
correctly  evaluated  was  the  frequent  mention  of 
brick  exported  to  America,  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London.  However,  the  quantity 
was  small,  the  amount  of  a  shipment  being  only 
a  fraction  of  what  would  be  required  to  build  a 
single  house.  This  is  mentioned  by  Hazel  S. 


Whipple  {Antiques,  July,  1957),  who  offers  the 
reasonable  suggestion  that  such  brick  was  being 
carried  primarily  as  ballast,  but  saleable  on  arrival. 
The  amounts  listed  are  generally  too  small  to 
have  been  sufficient  for  a  single  house.  The 
presence  of  the  remains  of  kilns  for  burning  brick 
has  been  discovered  in  many  places,  the  earliest 
being  those  at,  or  near,  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

Interest  in  the  subject  of  brickmaking  in  the 
colonies  grows  naturally  from  a  realization  of 
how  much  the  colour,  treatment  and  texture  of 
old  brick  contributes  to  the  architecture  of 
colonial  buildings.  It  is  of  interest  to  many 
architectural  historians  today,  but  no  one, 
possibly,  made  a  more  devoted  study  of  the 
brickwork  of  a  particular  region  than  did  the  late 
Herbert  A.  Claiborne  of  Richmond,  who  made 
a  special  record  of  buildings  in  Virginia.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  that  his  detailed  notes  on 
fifty-live  buildings  erected  before  1800  have 
been  published  by  the  Walpole  Society,  ot 
which  he  was  a  member.  His  Comments  on  Vir- 
ginia Brickwork  before  1800  is  a  small  volume, 
addressed  to  the  student,  giving  in  tabulated 
form  for  each  structure  all  pertinent  information 
regarding  size  of  bricks,  number  of  courses, 
whether  laid  in  Flemish  or  English  bond,  treat- 
ment of  water  table  and  belt  course,  the  handling 
of  the  plaster  joints  (which  were  generally 
grooved  or  'lined'),  the  presence  of  rubbed  brick, 
and  where  'gauged'  brick  (cut  and  ground  tor  a 
special  position,  or  moulded  to  a  certain  shape) 
was  used.  Rubbed  brick,  consisting  of  bricks 
selected  among  those  having  a  bright  red  colour 
and  rubbed  smooth  against  brick  or  stone,  were 


used  at  the  corners  of  a  building  or  as  jambs  of 
windows. 

This  record  along  with  photographic  details, 
is  given  for  the  historic  churches,  court  houses, 
and  plantation  homes  of  Virginia,  such  as 
Bacon's  Castle  in  Surrey;  Berkeley  and  Shirley 
in  Charles  City  County;  the  ruins  of  Green 
Spring  (home  ot  Governor  Sir  William 
Berkeley);  the  church  tower  at  Jamestown 
(c.  1640);  the  Adam  Thoroughgood  house  near 
Norfolk  (oldest  example  of  seventeenth-century 
domestic  architecture,  lately  restored)  ;  as  well  as 
the  larger  eighteenth-century  houses  such  as 
Sabine  Hall  and  Stratford. 

The  rough  texture  of  the  old  brick  was  due  to 
the  dusting  of  the  moulds  with  sand,  so  that  all 
but  the  one  face  of  the  brick  struck  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire  had  a  soft,  uneven  texture.  'This 
finish',  writes  the  author,  'together  with  the 
irregularity  of  surface  caused  by  the  unevenness 
of  the  wood  moulds,  is  responsible  for  the 
indefinable  shadows  which  softened  the  surface 
appearance.' 

Another  source  of  the  subtle  play  of  light  was 
the  'lined',  'ruled',  or  'rodded'  joint,  terms 
referring  to  the  incised  Hue  around  each  brick 
drawn  by  the  mason  in  the  soft  mortar.  This 
indentation  was  effected  with  'a  small  iron  blade 
varying  in  width  from  ^  to  approximately 
]  inch'.  The  lines  were  ahvays  run  with  the  use 
of  a  straightedge.  At  times  the  'heel'  of  the 
mason's  trowel  was  supposed  to  have  been  used 
in  making  these  'lines'. 

The  variations  in  tone,  of  the  brick  burned 
with  hard  wood,  from  reds  and  reddish  brown 
to  purple-brown,  resulted  partly  from  the  clay 
itself  and  partly  from  the  position  in  the  kiln. 
Bricks  burned  nearest  the  tire,  the  'headers', 
acquired  a  glassy  or  glazed  surface.  About 
fifteen  per  cent  ot  a  tiring  would  acquire  this 
lustre,  of  which  the  old  masons  took  advantage 
in  a  decorative  sense  by  alternating  glazed  headers 
with  ordinary  brick. 

The  more  important  buildings  were  laid  in 
Flemish  bond,  which  in  England  replaced  the 
older  use  of  English  bond  about  1625-1650,  and 
first  appeared  in  Virginia  in  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Lie  ot  \\  ight  (  ounty.  I  his  was  built  perhaps  as 
early  as  1632  and  has  recently  been  undergoing 
gratifying  restoration. 

Brickwork  offers  many  clues  to  dating.  No 
rubbed  or  gauged  brick  was  used  in  America 
before  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  while 
rubbed  corner  and  jamb  dressings  disappeared 
about  1780.  The  use  of  glazed  headers  stopped, 
at  a  slightly  later  date,  but  the  lined  joint  was 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Gustave  Courbet.  'La  Grotte  de  la  Loue',  an 
undated  work  but  assigned  to  the  mid-1860's, 
which  has  just  entered  the  collections  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 
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■ve)  A  fine  Regency  cabinet  with 
rb  ormolu  mounts.  Circa  i  8oc.  The 
net  is  signed  G.  Jamar.  (Guillaume 
ar  was  an  eminent  French  cabinet- 
er  working  in  Wardour  Street, 
don) . 

nh  42  inches.  Depth  16  inches, 
^ht  5  c  inches. 


(Right)  A  charming  Regency 
mahogany  librarv  bookcase/ 
desk  with  its  original  mounts. 
Circa  180  c. 
Length  co  inches. 
Depth  24  inches. 
Height  2 8i  inches. 


Fine  early  XVIII  Century 
Mahogany  Bureau-Bookcase; 
the  pediment  is  supported 
by  three-quarter  engaged 
Corinthian  columns  with 
.  carved  and  gilt  capitals. 

Size:  Width  3  ft.  8|  in. 
Height  7  ft.  Oj  in. 
Depth  2  ft.  3  in. 
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PETER  PAUE  RUBENS 
The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin 

Canvas,  228  X  '6'  cm.  \n  important  work  ol  the  period  ih  jo-ifijj, 
until  18^9  in  the  Sion  Convent  Church,  Brussels;  nov\  in  the  collection 
ol  Mr.  John  Journath,  Norrkoping,  Sweden,  acquired  Irom 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  op  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


•JOIIX  SPAIIKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese  S3orl;s  of  9rt 


I:  jr  -& 


A  Chinese  porcelain  bowl,  decorated  in  underglaze  blue. 
HSUAN  TE  PERIOD  (A.D.  1426-1435)  of 
the  MING  DYNASTY  (A.D.  1368-1644). 
Diameter:  6!   inches.   Height:  3i  inches. 


128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 

ill 


SYDNEY  L  MOSS 

Chinese  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


81   DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 


A  delightful  Chinese  porcelain  figure  of  a 
seated  laughing  boy  with  vase  and  lotus 
sceptre.  Brilliantly  enamelled  in  the  Famille 
Rose  palette.  Early  Ch'ien  Lung  period. 
A.D.  1736-95.  1\  inches  high.  Mint  condition. 


New  Reprint  of  the  jrd  ( 1762)  Edition 

THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE'S 

DIRECTOR 

THE  GENTLEMAN  AND  CABINET-MAKER'S  DIRECTOR 

Introduction  by  Ralph  Edwards 

With  as  many  as  212  large  complete  illustrations  of  Chippendale's  famous  eighteenth-century 

designs  for  furniture.    Cloth  bound 

£4  4s. 

(  >nk  r  through  any  good  bookseller 
(or  $1  (.00  in  U.S.,  including  packing,  postage  and  insurance) 
from  The  Bclgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 


Published  by  the  connoisseur 
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BY    APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE    WORKS    OF  ART 
TO    H  M     THE    KING    OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

Vase,  light  green  jade,  quadrangular  form  with  wide 
mouth,  the  body  decorated  with  monster  head  and 
other  conventional  primitive  bronze  ornament  design 
and  a  lizard  in  high  relief.  Height:  \o\  inches. 

Ch'ien  Lung  period  (1736-1795  AD). 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W. i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 
Telegrams:  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(  Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. ) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:  Wei  beck  8664 


Fine  Antique  HO  If  FIG  I  RE  «/  The  Marquis  of  Granby,  in  hlue  coal, 
grey  cuirass  anil  puce  breeches,  holding  o  gilt  baton.  1  t  inches  high, 
{for  the  model,  see  Hofmann,  D  IS  PORZELLAS  />.  206,  no:  14b) 


DU1TS 


I     I  I) 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 
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*X     By  Appointment 

to  H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 


s 


AN  ASSEMBLAGE  OF 
TYPICAL  EARLY  18th  CENTURY 
ROCOCO  SILVERWARE 


REGENCY  MAHOGANY  SOFA  TABLE. 

Circa  1 800.  £175  0  0.  An  attractive, 
simple  design  in  superb  condition. 
Depth  24  in.  x  35  in.,  extended  55^  in. 


Set  of  4  Early  Geo.  Ill  cast  candlesticks, 
10J"  fully  marked  and  in  fine  state,  by 
Wm  Shaw,  London. 

Weight  121  ounces.  Date  1764. 

Set  of  3  Caddies  in  silver  mounted  sha- 
green casket,  by  Eliza  Godfrey,  London. 
The  centre  caddy  is  5"  square,  all  finely 
flat  chased,  contemporary  Arms. 

Weight:  31.75  ounces.  Date  1748/ 175 1 

Triangular  Kettle  Stand  of  outstanding 
merit,  beautifully  chased,  contemporary 
Arms  of  Harrison.  Side  of  triangle  9|". 
Maker :  John  Jacob. 

Weight:  28  ounces.  Date  1735 

11"  Chas.'d  and  engraved  Waiter  of 
exceptional   quality   of  craftsmanship, 
contemporary   Arms.      Made   by  R 
Abercrombie,  London. 

Weight:  30.50  ounces.  Date:  173V. 

10"  Dublin  Waiter  with  contemporary 
Arms.  Made  by  Thomas  Isaac  (possibly). 
Weight:  23.60  ounces.  Date:  1739. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED  *  165  169  NEW  BOND  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W1 
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l>y  appointment.  Antique  Dej/m 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


lALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 


/ 


Telephone:  Mayfair  4^17  and  6738-9 


Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


H 


'1 


A  very  rare  Queen  Anne  Bureau  Cabinet  of  small 
proportions,  decorated  in  black  lacquer  with  gilt 
and  sepia  decoration. 

The  door  of  the  upper  part,  which  is  fitted  with  a 
mirror  plate,  encloses  drawers,  pigeon  holes  and  a 
cupboard,  the  interiors  being  lined  in  red. 

A  dressing  table  drawer,  also  decorated  in  red,  is 
situated  under  the  bureau  section,  below  this  there 
is  a  pull  out  folding  slide.  On  cither  side  arc  slides 
for  candlesticks.  Circa  1710. 

MeaSitrements: 

Width  -  25 1  inches 
Overall  height  -  6  feet  1 S  inches 
Depth  of  upper  part  -  <)l  inches 
Depth  of  lower  part  -  16  \  inches 
Height  of  fall  open  -  30  inches 


AGNEW 


GILBERT  STUART 
(1754-1828) 

MISS  ELIZA  FARREN,  AFTERWARDS  COUNTESS  OF  DERBY 

From  the  Collection  of  Alice,  Countess  of  Derby 

The  famous  actress,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Farren  of  Cork,  who  married  Edward,  12th  Earl 
of  Derby,  as  his  second  wife,  on  May  1st,  1797.  She  died  in  1829.  The  celebrated  full-length 
portrait  of  her  by  Lawrence,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1790,  which  did  much  to 
establish  the  artist's  reputation,  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Canvas  26  X  22  inches 

THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON' 


LONDON,  W.i 


Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 


LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


AN  EARLY  GEORGE  II  SILVER  BEER  MUG 
BY  JOHN  WHITE,  LONDON  1728 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


(0Uj  Cnglisrt)  ant)  3in£l)  mats 


OLD  ENGLISH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


A  Coalport  Dessert  Service  decorated 
with  flower  paintings  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality:  41  pieces.  Circa  1820. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

Telephone:  WEStern  IG04  (Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station)  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1958 


Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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EXHIBITION 

PAYSAGES  DE  FRANCE 


February  17th- March  15th,  1958 


Bi^^BBBH^B^HIHiil^BiiHHBBiH^BHBHBBBHBBBBBBHBHiHHHBH^ 


HENRI-JOSEPH  HARPIGNIES,  NEVER S  i860  Canvas  10 h  X  16 }  inches 


H.  TERRY-ENGELL 

8  BURY  STREET,  ST. JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telcphon<  :  frafalgar  2606  Cables:  Artcngel,  London 


Mahogany  Hepplewhite  Breakfront  Bookcase,  fitted  secretaire.  6  feet  wide. 


SPECIALISTS  p  p.         |     AT  [/  EIGHTEEN  OTHER 

IN  IX.      T.      I^UI^IV  BREAKFRONT 

BOOKCASES  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd.  BOOKCASES    IN  STOCK 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


Six  single  and  two  arm  mahogany 
Hepplewhite  Chairs.  Serpentine 
front  rails. 


Chippendale  Serpentine 
Commode  of  twelve  drawers. 


! 


e/ow 


,et  of  ten  mahogany  Chippendale 
Ihairs  with  carved  backs. 


t-l  Below 

Set  of  nine  mahogan 
Chairs  with  ball  and 


SEVERAL  SETS 
OF  CHAIRS 
IN  STOCK 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


Pair  of  standing  figures  of  Attendants.  Slate  grey  pottery, 
with  traces  of  dry  pigment.  Wei  period  A.D.  386-557. 
Height  without  bases  27  inches. 


HBarfin 


OF  MOUNT  STREET  L 
LONDON 


Antique  furniture, 
C  hinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


i  i  i  - 1  i  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 


Iclcphone:  Grosvenor  2858 


Cables  :  BARGRO.  London 


A  fine  Regency 
gilt  table. 
Diameter  2ft.  lilt. 
Height  2ft.  6in. 
The  top  is  of  marble, 
inlaid  with  many 
colours. 
In  original 
condition. 


F.  E.  ANDERSON  &  SON 

5  &  6  HIGH  STREET,  WELSHPOOL 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

Phone:  Welshpool  3340 
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FRANK  T.  SABIN 


PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W. 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989.  Cables:  SABINUS  London 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


W.  Vuillard  Madame  Tristan  Bernard 


FRENCH  MASTERS 

19th  and  20th  Century 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


A  CHOICE  HEPPLEWHITE 
PEMBROKE  TABLE 

Veneered  satinwood  top,  cross- 
banded  kingwood  and  tulipwood. 
The  frieze  veneered  with  cala- 
mander  wood  and  the  carved  legs 
and  stretchers  are  of  mahogany. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Hammond  Family,  St.  Albans 
Place,  East  Kent,  private  bankers 
of  Canterbury,  during  the  18th 
century. 


The  coat  of  arms  of  William  Hammond 
seen  on  a  label  inside  the  drawer. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  I'hone  London 


V  A  R  I  A 

Kungsportsplatsen  2  Gothenburg,  Sweden 


van  Brussel     1754-1795    (One  of  a  pair) 

Dealers  in  antique  furniture,  china, 
silver,  paintings  and  other  objets  d'art 

Largest  stock  in  Sweden  of  antiquities  of  the  finest  qualit\ 


n       n.  St  -..  1.  i\ 
^-  >«     ;j  w.  n  tf -:\%, 

iii's  "j  •■' ' * ' '  ^ 


The  Principal  Office  in  Stockholm 

225  offices  throughout  Sweden 

Principal  Offices  in 
Goteborg,  Stockholm,  Malmo 

Telegraphic  address:  Skandinavbank 

s  kan  dinavi  s  ka 
Ban  ke  in 


mm 


Jacob  Danielsson  Lampa  Stockholm  1777 

M.  Molvidson  AB 

Malmskillnadsgatan  2  1 
Stockholm  C  Sweden 

Telephones:  20  88  49  &  20  88  $9  Teleyrams:  Hermolvid 

We  also  wish  to  purchase  antiques  of  first-class  quality 


ROCKE 

of  CjJlocL/ioLn 


Period  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art 
Scandinavian  Silver 

IMPORT  &  EXPORT 


Sten  O.  Rocke  Antiques 
14  Mastersamuelsgatan 
STOCKHOLM 
SWEDEN 
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'etter  Henning,  Stockholm  1705 


B    W     BERRY  •    Highest  class  Swedish  and  Continental 

antiques  &  Swedish  18th  century  paintings 


GEIJERSGATAN  16  •  GOTEBORG  •  TEL.  16  77  48 


8 
1 
8 


8 


ANTIQUES 


£2  Te/egrams: 

^      MAGALIFF,  STOCKHOLM 


MAGALIFF 


ART  & 
JEWELLERY 


Regeringsgatan  25,  STOCKHOLM 


Telephone : 
1 1  55  88,   10  36  03 


XXI 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


BY  APPOINT  MI  N  r 
TO  H.M.  THE  KING  OF  SWFDFN 
I  INI    \1<  I   DEA1  KRS 


H.  BUKOWSKIS 
KONSTHANDEL 


PAINTINGS 
ANTIQUES 

AUCTIONS 

ARSENALSGATAN  2 

STOCKHOLM 


Telegrams 
HI  KOUSkl 


Telephone 
104328 


Walnut  Cupboard,  specimen  of  skill 
by  Anders  Fogel,  Stockholm,  1762 


A  very  attractive  faberge  Chess  Set,  every  piece  marked, 
of  onyx  and  quartz,  mounted  in  silver. 


We  wish  to  purchase  all  Scandinavian 
18th  Century  Furniture,  Pottery,  Silver,  etc. 
Also  Oil  paintings,  Drawings  and  Graphic 
I8th-20th  Century. 

J.  &  T.  NEUMAN 

Smaalandsgatan  20  Stockholm 

Telephone  1 14 1 59 


FRITZE'S 

Booksellers  to  the  Court 
and  Art  Gallery 

Established  1837 
Fredsgatan  2  •  Stockholm  16  •  Sweden 


Tel.  238900 


Cable:  Adr.  Bokfritze 


AB.  SKAJS 
ANTIKHANDEL 

Master  Samuelsgatan  1 5 
Stockholm 

Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century 
Swedish  Silver,  Furniture,  Mirrors 

and  Paintings. 
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Omell  galleries 


22  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  4274/5 

Also  at  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN,  showrooms  Grev  Magnig.  6B,  tel.  678588  &  487736 


The  Marriage  Ceremony 
by 

BENGT  NORDENBERG  1875 


Fully  signed  and  dated 
Canvas  34  -  50  inches  (85     125  cm.) 


An  important  example  from  the  best  period  of  this  well-known  Swedish 
painter  of  local  custom.  The  painting  is  full  of  colour  and  interest. 


Specialists  in 
Early  English 
and  Irish  Glass 


CECIL  DAVIS  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Early  English 
and  Continental 
Pottery  and  Porcelain 


Early  English  wine  glasses  illustrating  the  five  main  periods 

I.  Baluster  stem.  Circa  1700.  2.  Plain  stem,  domed  and  folded  foot.  Circa  1720  -  30.  3.  Air  twist  stem,  engraved  vine  on  bowl 
and  foot.  Circa  1740.     4.  Opaque  twist  stem.  Circa  1750  -60.     5.  Faceted  stem,  decorated  flowers  in  burnished  gilt.  Circa  1780. 

Detailed  list,  6<f.  -  post  free 


Telephone  : 
GROsvenor  3130 


3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1  l^kftlS.^ 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


kallskal,  Uppsala  1714 

ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

22  Brompton  Arcade,  London,  S.W.3 

(near  Knightsbridge  Station)     Telephone:  KENsington  466  r 


Art  &  Antique  Merchants  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

H.  BACHRACH  » 

124a  Brompton  Road,  LondonS  .W.3 

Specialist 
in 

Period  Continental,  French,  German 
and  Swedish  Furniture 

Chinese  and  Continental  China 
of  the  I  Sth  Century 

DEALERS  CORDIALLY  WELCOMED 

We  are  always  willing  to  purchase 
on  the  above  lines 


Telephone: 
KHNsington  5214 


Telegrams: 
Bachant,  Sonthken,  London 
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CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD. 


Reginald  L.  Harrington 


Cables: 

CHRISANT,  LONDON 


1 20  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.i 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Frank  C.  Thrush 


Telephones  ■ 

GROsvenor  17X5,  1784  &  5270 


THE  BAT  OF  AAPLES 


ANTONIO  JOLI  (r.  1700- 1777) 


Size  184  in.  x  5  ft.  5  in. 


From  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  Cobham  Hall,  Kent 


Detail  of 

above 


FINE 

mi 01  k  11  rmti  in; 

fTERTOR  DECORATION 


V-'  ■ 


'  The  Picture  Book' 
by  P.  SAUVAGE 

Panel  size 
io2  x  7z  inches 
(27  X  19  cm.) 


XlXth  CENTURA 


M.  NEW 


E  S  T  / 


Members  of  The 


43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 

Telephone:   WHIUhall  6068/9 


lPlaying  at  Soldiers' 
b)   i    !    Dl  \  ERGER 

Panel  size  12 .1  g£  inches 
(32  X  24  cm.) 


COLL  LCTIC 


)NTEMPORARY 

Is 


LTD 


1 1  ending  the  Fire' 
b\  I'.  SAUVAGE 


7  o 


Association  Ltd. 


Lyder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 


legraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 


CI  I  . \ M  l) 


'Snap' 

b>  RICHARD  EISERMANN 

(  !an\  ;is  size  ■>(]  ■  2  I  inches 
(66  •  53  cm. 


George  III  Waiter  made  by 
HANNAM  &  CROUCH, London. 
Date  1777.  Size  17  x  13*  inches. 
Weight  50  ounces. 


GEORGE  III  Coffee  Pot  with 
gadroon  edge  made  by  WALTER 
BRIND,  London.  Date  1  773. 
Height  12  inches.  Weight  30  ounces. 


George  II  Coffee  Pot  with  moulded 
edges  made  by  WH1PHAM  & 
WRIGHT,  London.  Date  1759. 
Height  I  OA  inches.  Weight  31J 
ounces.  Engraved  with  contem- 
porary coat  of  arms. 


George  III  Coffee  Pot,  pear  shaped 
made  by  WILLIAM  PRIEST  of 
London.  Date  1760.  Height 
11  inches.  Weight  28 J  ounces. 


.V  BLOOM  &  SOX  LTD 


(ESTABLISHED  1912) 
DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD  3 


Est.  1903 


I  Mernhers  <>f  The  Ilntish  Antique  Dealers'   Assneiation  Ltd.) 


A  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  sofa  table,  cross-banded  with  rosewood  ; 
faded  colour;  sire  (open)  5  ft.  3  in.  X  2  ft.  5  in.    Circa  1800. 


The  World's  Leading  Journal 

on  Art  and  Antiques 

Throughout  the  World 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 

Founded  1901 
is  recognised  as  the  finest  and  most  authoritative 
international  magazine  of  Art  and  Antiques.  For 
profound  study  and  infinite  pleasure  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  fine  Art  and  Antiques,  we  suggest  you 

become  a  regular  subscriber 


Price  S2.00  per  copy 
Annual  Subscription:  U.S.  and  possessions,  and  Canada 
$13.50  for  one  year,  $22.50  for  two  years 

Order  through  Circulation  Office: 

'  I  he  Connoisseur',  250  West  55th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J 


An  iSth  century  English  Commode  in  the  French  taste. 
Width  4  ft.  o\  in.,  depth  i  ft.  ro|  in.,  height  2  ft.  9.I  in. 


TELEPHONE   HYDE   PARK   0  4  44  ESTABLISHED  llltti  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  P/CCV,  LONDON 

Members  of  I'll,-  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  I. hi. 
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WILDENSTEIN 


EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS  BY 


SIMON-LEVY 


February  19th  -  March  22nd 


DAILY  10— c.30 


SATURDAYS  io-i 


147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


Mayfair  0602 


GOLD  ANCHOR  PERIOD 

CHELSEA,  c.  1760 
(Mark:  An  anchor  in  red) 

A  Haymaker,  wearing  a 
pink  coat  lined  yellow, 
turquoise  bodice,  and  a 
skirt  with  purple  and  gilt 
flowers,  iron-red  shoes. 
Height  10]  inches. 


II  BEAUCH  AMP  PLACE 
LONDON.  S.W.3. 

Tel:  KENsington  5272 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assn. 


HENRY  SPENCER 

=^^^E  &  SONS  ^^^^ 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  531-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 


VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PLJRPOSES 
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Set  of  four  Queen  Anne  Candlesticks,  by  Lewis  Mettayer. 
London  1711-12.   Height  1\  inches. 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6261  ^  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE, 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248  LONDON  W.C.2  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


Pair  of  fine  quality  antique 

silver  Entree  Dishes 
and  Pair  Sauce  Tureens. 

Date  1806. 
By  Tho.  Robins  of  London. 


GIORGIO  CESARANO 


Galleria  del  la  Torre 
BERGAMO,  ITALY 


Landscape  with  Cattle 
by 

FRANCESCO  ZUCCARELLI,  1702-1788 
Cam  as  27},      2'A  inches 


Clje  ©lb  jffletaltraft  g>l)op 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B  A  D. A.  Ltd. 


JL 


A  selection  of  very  rare  16th  and  17th  Century  single  lirass  Candlesticks, 
front  a  collection  recently  purchased. 


Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  ami 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir,  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 
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Church  Street  Galleries 


dephone:  WEStern  2461 
degrams :  Antics  London  W.8 


77  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET 
LONDON,  W.8 


Cables:  Antics  London 

Represented  in 

Westport,  Conn.,  Buenos  Aires  and  Sydney 


IN  STOCK  A  CHOICE 
SELECTION  OF  THE  FINEST 
17th  AND  1 8th  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


AN  extremely  rare  and  beautifully  figured  18th  century  mahogany  Pembroke  table,  with  a  mechanically 
rising  oval  top  which  reveals  a  secret  'secretaire';  having  a  most  lovely  colour  and  possessing  the 
original  carrying  handles  and  leather  castors.  This  remarkable  piece  is  probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
and  quality  in  existence  today.  Date  1785.  Height  2ft.  5  in.,  depth  2  ft.  4  in.,  overall  width  3  ft.  6  in. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


A  pair  of  George  I  silver  soap  boxes  by  Samuel  Margas,  London  1718. 
Weight  13  ounces.    Height  3  J  inches. 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE    tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-964 


NICOLAS  de  L  ARGIL  LI  ERE 
1656  1 74G 


Portrait  of  a  Boy 

19X15  inches 
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f\  II  IS  It  E  IS  T    F  I  H  I1  H  \\  A  \ 
(i  A  L  L  E  R  Y 

26  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  1 

Telephone  :  Hyde  Park  5744 

xxxiv 


ntro  $c  Dxnw 


4tf,  dlcttrnt  ^Btxmtt, 


GTeleptjon*  •  £i>loane  2461 


/  0/  //it?  Drawer  front 
ur  demonstrating  the 
of  dovetail  character- 
of  English  craftsman- 
The  upper  drawer  re- 
,  little  emphasis,  the 
merely  being  given  an 
d  cant. 


A  small  and  important  Old  ENGLISH  Veneered  Walnut  Chest  of 
bombe  form  faded  to  a  rich  sable  colour,  fitted  with  four  drawers 
and  a  brushing  slide.  Ca.  1710. 
2  ft.  6  in.  wide  x  1  ft.  6  in.  deep  •  2  ft.  8  in.  high. 


Detail  of  back  and  side 
showing  the  method  of 
forming  the  contour.  On  the 
Oak  carcase  is  superimposed 
a  length  of  pine,  a  wood  the 
more  easily  worked  to  the 
requisite  outline.  The  veneer 
is  then  glued  into  place,  a 
matrix  being  used  to  ensure 
close  adhesion  and  extrusion 
of  surplus  glue. 


phone : 
mansion  house  2 


ESTABLISHED  I  790 


Fine  set  of  four  Sauce  Tureens 
and  Covers  by  James  Young. 
Date  1787.  Weight  80  ounces. 

£385 

Superb  George  II  Covered  Jug 
by  E.  Pocock.  Weight  32 
ounces.  Height  10  inches. 
Date  1734.  £375 


160  133  <=JencLtttcL  c^tteet9  ^J^-omLvn,  (^,C^-.3 


:ABLES  :  LANDAWATA 
FEN,  LONDON 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


H    27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONE1- : 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2C66 

ANTIQUES 
FURNITUR  E 
UPHOLSTERY 
CURTAINS 
C    A    R    P    E    T  S 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 

B  U  I  L  D  I  N  C 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
V  A  L  U  A  T  I  O  N  S 


A  line  quality  satinwood  Bonheur-du-.Four,  with  box- 
wood and  ebony  stringing  and  rosewood  bandings;  the 
back  with  one  drawer  and  two  cupboards;  the  doors 
painted  with  oval  portrait  medallions;  three  frieze  drawers; 
on  squared  tapering  legs  with  spade  feet:  of  a  beautiful 
colour  and  patination. 

Circa  IS  10.  Height  4  feet,  width  35  inches. 

A  line  Queen  Anne  carved  and  gesso  mirror  frame. 
Circa  1710.  Overall  height  4  ft.  5  in.;  overall  width  2  ft.  I  in. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  exceptionally  fine  translucent  Spinach-green  Jade  Koro  and  Cover  on  three  feet,  carved  In  deep  relief  with  chrysanthemum  and 
leaf  decoration,  the  handles  carved  as  Kylin  heads,  the  cover  surmounted  with  a  coiled  dragon.  Height  4|  inches,  width  6^  inches. 
Early  Ch'ien-lung  period  1736  1795  A.D.  Specimen  from  our  choice  selection  of  fine  jade  carvings. 

38    BURY    STREET,    ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON  WHITEHALL  1173 


One  of  a  set  of  Four  Brussels  Tapestries  depicting  scenes  in  the  conflict  between 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  Africanus.  Late  17th  Century 

Telephones  :  KENsington  9878  &  9774 

he    House   of  Pe  r  e  Z  —  Famous  For  Fine  Carpets 

162-168  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3  Exhibition  Hall:  112  BROMPTON  ROAD 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3    Tel :  Kensington  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECT/ON 
OF  ANTIQUE 

PEWTER  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 

FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


Early  Oak 
Furniture, 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers 
and  Fenders 
always 
in  stock 
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Antique  Silver  Kettle, 

Stand  and  L  amp, 
engraved  with  the 
Arms  of  Windsor. 

George  II  I  J 4 1 

Maker — Ay  me  Videau, 
London. 


Set  of  4  Antique 
Silver  Candlesticks, 

height  10I  inches,  engraved 
\\  ith  the  Arms  <>l 
Burn  ni'^lis  impaling  ( )ffley. 
George  II  I J4S 

Maker — Frederick  Kandler, 
I ondon. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly   THE   GOLDSMITHS   &   SILVERSMITHS   COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET   •   LONDON    •    W.  1       TELEPHONE    REGENT    3  0  2  1 
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S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Established  over  half  a  century 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 

A  fine  George  II  Coffee  Pot  in  excellent  condition 
London,  173 1  by  Thomas  Farrer. 
Capacity  i|  pints.  Height  y£  inches. 

Our  varied  stock   is   always  of 
interest  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 


LONDON 

43   Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


London  Showroom  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of 
our  new  store  in  New  York  at  104  East 
57th  Street,  as  from  the  beginning  of  March. 


y 

(1 


Georges  GROSZ 
(1928) 


STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOG  N  E 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1 794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street.  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


9-    «-   P  O  R.      BOOKS  #  4 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Boohs 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Genard5660  (20  lines)    if    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 
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mid-eighteenth- centu 
Bureau  Cabinet  of  small 
proportions  and  superlative 
quality  and  in  original  condi- 
tion throughout,  constructed 
of  close  grained  Cuban 
mahogany  of  fine  figuration 
and  mellow  faded  colour. 
Circa  1740. 

Overall  Dimensions: 
Height  7  ft.  3  in. 
Width  2  ft.  9  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  9  in. 


JE 

Members  of 


255  KIN 


1' 


--■■•-Hi  V.     -  ,ff  ,-TA„.,.flV    -'  ■ 


A  MAGNIFICENT  EXAMPLE  OF  OLD  ENGLISH 
IRONWORK  OF  THE  EARLY  XVIII  CENTURY 

This  Entrance  Screen,  recently  acquired  by  us  from  Denne  Park  House, 
Horsham,  is  now  in  the  course  of  rest  oral  ion  and.  undoubtedly,  is  the 
finest  for  sale  in  England. 


Always  wanted  to  purchase 


T.      CROWTHER     &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY  LONDON 

Please  Note  :  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 


ine  works  of  art   of  every  description 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

WANTED:  Old,  non-humorous,  legal  prints,  etchings,  engravings  of 
trial,  judges,  i  ourtrooms.  Write  Hvder,  1609  Oil  &  Gas  Building,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  U.S.A. 


Wanted:  Chess  Sets  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Ross  McBride, 
P.O.  233,  Hermosa  Beach,  California. 


Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  OR., 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 


ORIENTAL  Carpets,  rugs,  tapestries  skilfully  restored  by  craftsmen  at 
ver)  economical  cost.  Yakoubian  Bros.  Ltd.,  (Est.  1907),  7  Milk  Street, 
Cheapside,  E.C.2.  Mon.  7255. 


The  minimum  charge  for  an  advertisement  in  The  Connoisseur  Register 
is  now  $2.00. 


Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


FAMILY  CRESTS,  ARMS  painted  in  correct  colours,  gold  or  silver. 
Circular  free.  Inquire  about  yours.  Ralph  Mason,  Port  Dover,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  Library  fittings  finest  Spanish  mahogany 
(perfect).  Height  8  ft.  8|  in.  Glass  fronted  over  closed  cupboard  doors. 
Valued  in  1948  for  £1,000.  Kerr,  Maercraig,  Exmouth,  Devon. 


MAGNIFICENT  1 8th  Century  Marble  Chimney-piece,  richly  carved, 
9  feet  y  7  feet  for  sale.  Box  No.  7074. 


I  CAN'T  TELL  YOU  how  lovely  are  the  glass  bowls  and  wine  cups 
engraved  by  Philip.  List  from  Philip,  14  Hillcroft  Crescent,  W.5. 


AM  LOOKING  for  ancient  eyeglasses,  spyglasses,  lorgnettes,  spectacle 
cases,  catalogues,  invoices,  commercial  cards,  etc.  Write  Mr.  Marly,  23 
Rue  de  PHopital,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


Young  man  with  Public  School  education  seeks  apprenticeship  with 
reputable  antique  firm;  also  interested  in  restoration.  Box  No.  7075. 


WANTED:  Fine  Toby  Jugs.  Write  J.  Zellis,  241  South  55th  Street, 
Phila.,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  (minimum) ,  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  57th  STREET  NEW  YORK  22,  NT.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 


P.    II.    in  I  I   I   I  \  4 »  1 1  \  M 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


PADDING  TON   305  1 

Montague  Marcussen, ltd 

98.  Crawford  Street. 
w.1 . 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.  A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON,  W.I.         Welbeck  8934 

I  I 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Wrmhers  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF    ENGLISH  CHINA 

12  Victoria  Parade.  TORQUAY.  Devon 

Telephone:  3507 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 

ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D  ART  CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

FINE  FABRICS  G    A    L    S   T    O  N 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

OAK  FURNITURE  AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 

EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Port'and  Street,  London,  W.I 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.  100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.  Open  the  whole  year  round. 

Moderate  Terms. 


9f  youA  jpactOiMq  pio6W  loom,  laMfl 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «fc  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1  /3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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The  dockyard  model  of  a  Ship  ol  the  I  ine 
which  beats  the  label  ot  Thomas  Roberts 
jf  Devonport  and  the  date  1815.  This  is  o 
ixceptional  interest  to  nautical  collectors  .is 
t  reveals  the  construction  ol   a  battleshi 
»vith   a    black    and    white    timber    hull — 
noiintin"  80  guns — during  an  anxious  perio< 
)t  English  history. 

>ize  4  feet  X  1  loot  X  2  feet  high. 

\  contemporary  glass  case  and  stand  is 
mailable. 


further  information  mat  be  obtained  from: 

M.  ADAMS-ACTON 

3  7  Palace  Gate, 
Kensington, 
London  W.  8 

Telephone:  Knightsbridgc  9058. 
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Mahogany  Inlaid 

Satinwood  Serpentine  Fronted 

/j.  drawer  Commode 

Size  ]  9"  wide,  ^'  /"  high 


Valuations  for  Insurance 
and  Probate 


.1 
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MAPLE  &  CO  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  •  LONDON  W.i  •  TEL:  eus  7, 


WM365 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all   parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

Head  Office: 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE,  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 


Telephone: 

KNIghtsbridge 

0646-8 


'  I  hippy  and  hump 

I  shall  be 
(lander  While 
him  packee  me* 


Packing 
Warehouse: 

77   AGINCOURT    ROAD,     LONDON,    N.  W.  3 


Summer 

Sketching 

Holidays 


'The  Artist'  magazine  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a 
brochure  giving  details  of  the  many  holidays  arranged, 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  expressly  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  amateur  and  semi-professional 
painter. 

33  Warwick  Square 
London  S.W.I 
(Dept  C) 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET    -    PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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LTD. 


i38  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  GROUP  OF  OBJECTS  BY  CARL  FABERGE 


Above,  left  to  right : 

1.  Miniature  frame  in  tawny  aventurine  quartz  and  red  and  green  gold 
with  border  enamelled  translucent  pale  green  and  opaque  white,  j.1, 
inches  square. 

2.  Carved  pale  green  bowenite  hell-push  with  green  and  red  gold  carved 
mounts,  set  with  diamonds,  cabochon  rubies  and  a  pearl  push,  supported 
on  three  carved  gold  dolphin  feet.  Height  2  incites. 

3.  Siberian  jade  nephrite  hand  seal  with  gold  mount  enamelled 
opalescent  white  on  a  guillochc  ground,  and  a  sardonyx  sealing  stone. 
Height  2]  inches. 

4.  Miniature- frame  in  three-colour  gold,  enamelled  translucent  cinnamon 
on  a  guillochc  field  and  set  with  diamonds.  Height  2  &  inches. 


Below,  left  to  right: 

3.  Carved  nephrite  ash  tray  with  gold  mount  enamelled  translucent 
strawberry  with  diamond  ties.  Workmaster  Henrik  Wigstriim.  2  ,;;  inc  hes 

across. 

t).  Red  and  green  gold  sealing-wax  holder  enamelled  opaque  while,  one 
end  set  with  a  carnelian  intaglio  seal.  Length  \i  inches. 

7.  Gold  mounted  stamp-damper  enamelled  translucent  mauve  on  an 
engraved  held,  the  gold  brush  surmounted  by  a  moonstone.  Original 
hulls  wood  c  ase.   1  j,;  inc  hes  across. 

Numbers  1.  2.  ',.  4  and  5  bear  the  marks  of  the  Workmaster  Michael 
lVrchin. 


I.    FREEMAN   &    SON  LTD. 


PAUL  STORR 


A  fine  George  III  Soup  Tureen  and  cover  by  Paul  Storr,  London  1807.  157  ounces. 


€ngltsf)  filter 
Victorian  |Dlnte 


SINGLE  PIECES 
OR  COLLECTIONS 
PURCHASED 


NEW  YORK 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 

LONDON 

18  Leather  Lane 
E.C.i 
Holbom  4633 
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A  few  Copies  left 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 
1958  YEAR  BOOK 

The  19C8  edition  of  this  famous  Year  Book  offers  exceptional 
value.  The  contents  include  important  and  original  articles 
of  lasting  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Art  and  Antiques. 

Contents  include: 
Robert  Adam  at  Saltram  •  Arlington  Court  •  Bcllotto's  Warsaw 
Cranbury — in  a  mantle  of  seclusion  •  English  Church  Roofs 
The  Model  Soldier  •  The  Gates  of  Buckingham  Palace 

Gunston  Hall,  Virginia  •  English  Pottery  Collecting 
Domenico  Dupra's  Royal  Portraits  •  The  Powder  Horn 
Churches  and  Candlelight  •  Robert  Adam's  Craftsmen 

Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Plants  in  Chelsea  Porcelain 
No.  12  Hyde  Park  Gardens  •  The  Art  of  Bernard  Leach 
Lesser  Known  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters,  etc.,  etc. 

Superbly  illustrated,  many  plates  in  full  colour,  cloth  bound. 

25s.  od. 

(hder  through  any  good  bookseller 
Hy  post  price  27  -  ($5.00)  from  the  Bclgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.i8 

Published  bj   THE  CONNOISSEU  R 
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Aii  important  Regency  mahogany 
cabinet  or  High  quality,  having 
'Chinese'  fret  on  the  glazed  doors  with 
angled  drawers  below.  45  inches  wide, 
19  inches  deep,  88  inches  high. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

The  General  Trading; 
Company  (Mayfair)  Ltd. 

j-s"  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)  Wl. 
Telephone:  Grosvenor  5762 


Guitare  et  Compoticr,  1927  JUAN  GRIS 

oil,  1 8  x  21  ?  inches 


JUAN  GRIS 

Retrospective  Exhibition 

13  February   -   22  March 

in  honour  oj 
DANIEL  H.  KAHNWEILER 

4s  paintings     hillv  illustrated  catalogue 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS: 

.24  March  -  Lucicn  Freud 
1 5  April     Paul  Signac 

MARLBOROUGH 

FINE  ART  LTD. 

17-18  OLD  BOND  STREET.  LONDON,  W.i 

Hyde  Park  6195-6  (bibles:  Bond.irto 
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DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YOEK  21,  M.Y. 


ROYAL    ONTARIO  MUSEUM 


ENGLISH 


I  L  V  E  R 


SEVEN  CENTURIES  OF  ENGLISH  DOMESTIC  SILVER 
January  14  -  March  10  '  Catalogue:  text  &  WO  plates  $2.00 
ROYAL   ONTARIO   MUSEUM    •    TORONTO   FIVE    •  CANADA 
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I  BADEN-BADEN  [ 

|  (Black  Forest)  | 

j  BRENNER'S  PARK  HOTEL  j 
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Telephone: 
Newcastle  2-2921 
Private  81-2134 


H.  M.  SIDNEY 

SURTEES  HOUSE,  41  SANDHILL,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  1 


Telegraphic  Address: 

"Antiques" 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


sr..  lu^LP^y  ,  "mfr^o 


FINE  GOODS  OF  ALL  PERIODS 
IN  A  17th  CENTURY  SETTING 


SWEDISH.  18th  Centurv.  painted  on  canvas 
Size  13  ft.  4  in.  ■    I  ft.  5  in. 


Member  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association 
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JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone:  24828  and   Ot    BRAEMAR  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


\ntique  Chippendale  Mahogany  knee- 
iting  Desk  with  leather  top.  Length 
s.  height  30  inches,  depth  24  inches. 


ANTIQUES 


■  .  ■ 


I  1  f 

II  tv  . '  •'  1 

An  important  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany 
Commode  with  shaped  serpentine  front  and 
ends.  Length  47  inches,  height  36  inches,  depth 
at  centre  30  inches. 


WORKS  OF  ART 


An  unusual  pair  of  Antique  Regency  Mahogany  Cabinets,  one  fitted  with  secretaire  writing  drawer. 
Each  cabinet  is  48  inches  wide.  24  inches  deep  and  6  feet  6  inches  high. 


^n  Antique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  two  chair  back  Settee  with  loose  upholstered  seat. 
Length  54  inches,  height  at  back  41  inches. 


An  important  pair  of  Antique  Regency  Gilt  Wall  Mirrors  each  measuring  29  inches  wide 

and  41  inches  high. 


SAINT  SEBASTIAN  i  cth  Century 

IYaces  ol  Polychrome       Hei«ht  j(->  inches 


Member  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE 

HUNGERFORD ,      BERKS . 

'Phone  200 


BRACHER 

& 

SYDENHAM 


A  GEORGE  II  COFFEE  POT  of  superb  quality,  1739 
by  John  Sw  ift.   Height  12  inches.  Weight  55  oz.  4  dwt. 

The  Contemporary  Arms  are 
those  of  Skelton  impaling  Crisp. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET, 
READING,  BERKSHIRE 

Established  :  1  yqo  Telephone  :  3724 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


ESTABLISHED  l8'2() 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


PARTNERS:     oscar  r.  Johnson      h.  i    j.  iiggatt      \  r.  hrancis 


BY  APPOINTMEN  V 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephones:  Whitehall  ^772  and  32^2 


Cables:  Lepgabros,  Piccy,  London 


STEPHEN  MOORE  LTD. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


A  pair  of  very  small  Sheraton  console  tables  in  satinwood  and  brass, 
with  tops  of  Siena  marble;  each  having  two  adjustable  shelves. 
Height:  352  inches    Width:  16  inches    Depth:  65  inches 


and 


A  pair  of  French  Empire  ormolu  figures  on  marble  plinths; 
12  inches  high. 


CASTLE  PLACE,  LEWES,  SUSSEX 

and  at 

103  HIGH  STREET,  LEWES 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays  Tel:  258 


will  sell  by  Auction 
on  Wednesday,  February  26th,  at  I  p.m.  at 

20,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W.I 

IMPORTANT  JEWELLERY 

By  direction  of  Executors  and  from  other  private  sources. 


i  .  Diamond  &.  floral  \pra\  Brooch.  2.  Diamond,  Rub}  S^Cold  sprai  Brooch. 

j.  A  six-poinl  Diamond  star  Brooch . 
4.  I  suite  comprising  a  diamond  and  gold  Brooch  and  car-ilip\  h\  La/tier. 
On  View  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  24th  &  25th 
illustrated  Catalogues,  price  3d. 
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ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  XII  1956/57 
ready  shortly 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
%vo,  cloth.    Price :  £z.io. 

{Volumes  IV  to  XI  covering  1948-56,  are 
also  available  at  £2 .  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  Ss.per  annum  post free. 

published  by   Kunst  und  Technik  Vcrlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr. ,  Munich  25 

sole  agents   ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.\ 
(Mus  1 165) 


LIV 


■ 


ANTIQUES 

fro  m 
IRELAND 


Left:  Pair  of  Candlesticks  and  Snuffer  Stand,  by 
Edward  Pearce,  Queen  Anne,  London  1713.  All  with 
one  coat  of  arms.  The  pair  of  Snuffers,  by  Edward 
Peacock,  George  I.  London  1714.  Total  weight  40  oz. 
All  fully  hallmarked. 


Established  1840 


Tel.:  Dublin  7.1865 


LOUIS  WINE  Ltd* 


Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET 
DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


elow:  Pair  of  Elizabethan  Silver  mounted  Tigerware  Jugs,  made  in  London  1576. 
(eight  to  top  of  finial  10  inches.  Maker's  mark  W.C.  over  grasshopperfyee  Jackson's 
ook  of  Gold  and  Silver  Marks,  p.  103) 


Above:  Circular  Salver  made  in  London  1733.  by 
Robert  Abercromby.  Diameter  20'  inches  W  eight  130 
oz.  I  he  engraving  is  original. 


KNOEDLER 

Established  i  846 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


NEW  YORK 

14  EAST  57th  STREET 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  St. 


PARIS 

22  Rue  Des  Capucines 


MTTONI 
Sacrifice  ot  Polyxena 
372  *  inches 


Period  Queen  Anne  High-Boy  in 
the  original  Black  Lacquer,  ex- 
quisite gold  designs.  Perfect  pro- 
portions —  62"  high,  42"  wide 
and  24"  deep.  Circa  1710 


409  ROYAL  STREET  •  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUlane  0846 
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MADONNA  AND  CHILD 

Florentine,  circa  1285 

Tempera  on  panel:  47  X  26  inches 


One  of  the  World's  most 
extensive  and  distinguished 
collections  of  art 


2  1  O  KAX  T  .I  7  i  li  *  T  It  l<i  K  T 
NEW  VOItli  83,  NEW  VOltli 


parke-bernet 
Galleries  -i 


nc 


NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 

7f£  and 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities  of  a  block- 
long  four-story  building,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  other  art 
and  literary  property  at  auction. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  informa- 
tion regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will  be 
sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge— on  request. 

//  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on 
Parke-Bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  per- 
tinent information  are  available  through  corre- 
spondence. Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 
Arthur  Swann  -  Louis  J.  Marion,  Vice-Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 
980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 


w 


K  are  in  the  market  to 
add  to  our  extensive  Stock  of 
Fine  Paintings.  We  are 
interested  in  purchasing  examples 
of  18th,  19th  and  20th  Century 
American  and  French  Schools 
and  Old  Masters. 


WE  offer  our  wide  experience 
in  handling  Estate  matters 


for  either  the  sale  of 
individual  paintings  or 
entire  Collections. 


^  HIRSCHL  &  ADLER 

allenes  inc. 


I  I  \  K  PAINTINGS 

21  LAST  07th  ST..  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y 


l,K  ",-HHhi 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


si  II I  LIFE 
JACQUES  1  INARD 
A  signed  work  h\  the  Master 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


1 5  East  57th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

IM  AZA  5-4980 

LIX 


THE  BRITISH 


ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM  FRANCE 


Present  day  research  has  thrown 
some  light  on  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale's contemporaries  in  the 
cabinet  making  world,  but  much 
must  remain  to  be  discovered, 
we  hope,  in  the  future. 

William  France  first  appears  as 
being  among  the  Royal  Trades- 
men in  the  year  1765,  he  was  a 
near  neighbour  of  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale and  is  known  to  have  co- 
operated with  both  Chippendale 
and  Robert  Adam  over  the 
furnishings  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
house  at  Kenwood. 

The  charming  little  Reading 
Table  illustrated,  was  in  fact  exe- 
cuted by  France  for  Kenwood,  and 
it  makes  an  interesting  sidelight 
on  antique  values  to  consider  that 
when  new  this  table  was  charged 
to   Lord  Mansfield   at   jC6  14s. 


One  cannot  help  wondering  what 
value  would  be  put  on  it  today 
were  it  to  appear  in  one  of  Lon- 
don's Fine  Art  Auction  Rooms. 

In  1 770  we  find  William  France 
referred  to  as  'the  late  William 
France',  but  records  exist  at  around 
that  date  of  the  firm  of  France  & 
Bcckwith,  which  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  becomes  Beckwith 
&  France,  which  firm  continued 
until  as  late  as  18 10,  when  they 
were  still  supplying  furniture  to 
the  Queen's  House  in  St.  James's 
Park  (Buckingham  Palace). 

It  may  perhaps  be  presumed 
that  this  continuation  of  the  name 
of  France  in  the  cabinet  trade 
came  about  through  France's  son, 
Edward,  who  is  described  in 
contemporary  documents  as  an 
'Upholder'. 


READING  TABLE  OF  CARVED  MAHOGANY. 

Made  by  william  prance  in  1770. 
Reproduced  by  hind  permission  of  tin-  Victoria  und  Albert  Museuti 
Crown  Copyright.) 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES:  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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A,  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Eurniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SOWS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW    BOND    STREET,    H.  1 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•ft  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone . 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


ami 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  21 


XVI  century 

MADONNA  AND  CHILD 
Carved  wood,  polychrome  and  gold 

29  inches  high 


S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone :  Abbey  5894 
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GEMS  OF  SWEDISH  MODERN... 

enchanting  art  crystal,  delicate  stone-ware,  decora- 
tive textiles  and  furniture  and  many  other  beautiful 
things  to  make  life  more  enjoyable  —  for  your  in- 
spection at  the  permanent  showrooms  of  Sweden's 
most  refined  department  store,  the  ''Nordiska". 


NORDISKA  KOMPANIET,  HAMNGATAN  18-20,  STOCKHOLM  7,  SWEDEN 


Foreword 

to  an  Issue  devoted  to  the 

Arts  of  Sweden  HY  karl  asplund 


Dr.  Karl  Asplund  holds  a  unique 
position  in  the  art  world  of  Sweden.  A 
distinguished  art-historian  and  an  auth- 
ority on  paintings  and  engravings,  he 
has  contributed  to  international  know- 
ledge oj  Swedish  art  history  in  numerous 
monographs  and  articles,  displaying  a 
keen  eye  and  a  literary  accomplishment, 
which  is  natural  for  one  oj  Sweden's 
foremost  poets  oj  this  century.  Dr.  Asp- 
lund has  also,  from  1929  to  1933, 
diluted  the  affairs  of  Bukowskis 
Konsthaudel,  the  leading  Stockholm 
firm  of  art  auctioneers. 


IN  presenting  this  series  of  articles  on  the  art  and  handicrafts  of  Sweden  during 
the  past  few  centuries  to  an  international  public,  two  questions  require  particular 
consideration.  One  is  the  general  relationship  of  this  small  and  remote  country  to 
the  great  European  centres  of  culture,  the  other  whether  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
any  qualities  in  the  application  of  the  various  period  styles — such  as  Gothic,  rococo, 
neo-Classicism — that  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  essentially  Swedish. 

It  is  clear  that  this  small  land  with  its  relatively  late  cultural  development, 
has  in  the  main  absorbed  styles  from  the  great  artistic  movements  beyond  its 
frontiers — at  first  chiefly  as  a  result  of  wars.  When  Scandinavians  from  Swedish 
territory  took  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Period  of  Migrations,  large  quantities  of  gold 
c  ame  to  Sweden  in  the  form  of  spoils.  A  high  level  of  gold  work  was  then  de- 
veloped in  the  country.  Another  period  of  strong  cultural  impulses  from  both 
East  and  West  was  the  Viking  Age.  When  a  Swedish  chieftain  sat  in  his 
homestead  receiving  tribute  from  sea-forays  on  England,  the  situation  could  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  little  temporary  Rome  levying  taxes  on  a  Greek  empire,  while 
at  the  same  time  exploiting  the  culture  of  the  subject  land.  And  when  simultaneously  the  Swedes 
penetrate  to  the  east  as  far  down  as  Constantinople,  art  and  culture  were  also  absorbed  from  the 
East.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  it  was  first  possible  to  speak  of  a  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  the  Swedish 
Viking  Age  style  emerged,  its  Irish  'dragon-coils'  being  launched  sometime  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  popular  'Swedish'  style. 

When  Scandinavia  was  converted  to  Christianity,  the  new  art  connected  with  the  Church  was 
entirely  dependent  on  organised,  peaceful  importation :  from  England,  France  and  Germany 
during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  and  from  northern  Germany  and  Flanders 
during  the  final  phase  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Then  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War  came  the  adoption 
through  war  of  a  complete  new  style.  Later  when  the  Swedish  armies  vanquished  the  imperial 
troops  and  took  large  booty,  German  baroque  overthrew  the  previous  Swedish  styles  of  architec- 
ture and  handicrafts.  These  had  also  been  imported. 

What  has  Sweden  given  in  return?  In  this  we  have  the  contributions  of  single  individuals.  The 
great  ones  are  not  in  the  sphere  of  art  at  all;  yet  the  botanist,  Carl  von  Linne  and  the  chemist, 
Berzelius,  must  be  our  greatest  gifts  to  Natural  Sciences,  and  Swedenborg  to  the  religious  life. 

The  question  of  whether  there  is  any  specifically  Swedish  quality  in  the  application  of  the 
various  period  styles  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Naturally  we  Swedes  are  anxious 
to  make  our  own  voice  heard  in  the  world's  art  choir.  Yet  there  can  be  no  hiding  the  fact  that 
Swedish  art  during  the  past  few  centuries  has  been  mostly  of  foreign  inspiration:  notably  from 
Germany  during  the  Renaissance,  from  France  during  the  baroque  and  rococo  periods,  with,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  English  influences.  Nevertheless,  in  all  these  styles  Sweden  has  spoken  in  a 
dialect  of  her  own,  where  she  has  not  directly  copied.  On  this  question  of  absorption  we  instinct- 
tively  remember,  perhaps,  the  words  of  Birgitta,  Sweden's  only  great  Catholic  saint.  In  1370  she 
declared  that  a  building  should  be  'smoothly  made,  modest  and  strong'.  Perhaps  here  we  have 
something  essentially  Swedish. 

Straight  were  the  swords  with  which  Charles  XIl's  soldiers  defeated  the  curved  sabres  of 
Russians  and  Saxons.  And  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Nikodemus  Tessin 
the  Younger  built  Stockholm  Palace,  which  was  to  be  the  central  point  for  Swedish  art  of  that 
century,  he  replaced  the  ornate  exteriors  of  the  original,  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  with  smooth  surfaces. 
And  when  Swedish  rococo  silver,  one  of  the  glories  of  our  various  crafts,  adopted  the  French 
Louis  XV  style,  it  was  done  with  a  restraint  that  was  not  entirely  due  to  less  lavish  circumstances. 

A  general  comparison  of  the  stylistic  features  of  the  different  Scandinavian  countries  would  be 
difficult,  to  achieve.  If  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  eighteenth  century  it  becomes  easier. 
Comparing  the  Swedish  style  during  this  century  with  that  of  Denmark,  which  is  so  much  closer 
to  German  influences,  we  find  the  Danish  baroque  more  exuberant,  its  rococo  more  boldly  curved, 
more  dancing.  Turnim*  to  Norway,  its  art  in  this  century,  is  still  based  on  the  former  provincial 
Renaissance  and  baroque,  with  distinct  elements  of  Danish  aristocratic  art.  Sweden  has.  perhaps, 
the  strongest  aflinitv  with  Classicism,  with  simplicity  and  with  severity  of  form. 
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Ekolsund 


An  historic  Swedish  Country  House  with 
world-famous  Chinese  Collections 


BY   BO  (IYLLENSWARI) 


EKOLSUND  CASTLE  lies  on  Lake  Malar,  about  60 
kilometres  outside  Stockholm,  in  a  countryside  rich  in 
mediaeval  churches  and  historical  buildings.  The  Folkungs  had  a 
fortress  on  this  site  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  history  of 
the  present  Ekolsund  begins  with  Gustaf  II's  friend  and  kinsman, 
Akc  Tott,  and  his  son  Clas,  both  generals  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  The  two  triangular  wings  still  standing  were  built  for 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  architects,  Simon  and  Jean  De  la  Vallee  and  Nicodemus 
Tcssin  the  Older,  had  planned  an  enormous  palace  on  the  con- 
tinental scale,  with  park  and  gardens  of  corresponding  size,  laid 
out  in  the  Le  Notre  style.  But  Clas  Tott  overreached  himself 
financially,  and  only  the  first  two  wings,  each  of  about  forty 
rooms,  were  ever  built;  although  a  good  deal  of  the  gardens 
were  completed.  The  fine  system  of  fountains  soon  fell  into  dis- 
repair in  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  the  park  was  re-planned 
on  English  lines  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Ekolsund  came  into  prominence  again  under  King  Gustaf  III, 
to  whom  it  was  given,  after  restoration,  as  a  wedding  gift.  The 
work  of  restoration  was  begun  in  1747,  when  the  heavy  baroque 
magnificence  was  replaced  by  a  more  intimate  and  lighter  style, 
a  cross  between  rococo  and  Louis  XVI.  Gustaf  III  resided  here 
frequently  both  before  and  after  his  coronation  in  1772.  But  in 
1785  Ekolsund  was  sold  to  the  Scottish  family  of  Seton,  who 
retained  it  until  191 2. 

When  Dr.  Carl  Kcmpc  acquired  the  castle  in  1917,  only  the 
north  wing  was  lived  in,  the  other  being  used  as  a  storehouse. 
But  it  was  carefully  and  successfully  restored,  and  the  eighteenth- 
century  interior  decoration  largely  saved.  The  most  beautiful 
Gustaf  III  interior,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building,  is  the 
Bird  Room  with  its  colourful  Chinoiserie  wallpaper,  Italian 
marble  mantlepiece,  sculptured  mouldings  and  period  furniture 
(No.  2).  At  the  end  of  this  room,  behind  the  double  doors,  is  a 
case  containing  the  most  important  gold  and  silver  objects  in  the 
collection  (No.  3).  The  adjoining  room,  the  Silver  Cabinet 
(No.  4)  is  in  German  blue  and  silver  rococo.  The  walls  are 
covered,  as  in  Gustaf  Ill's  time,  in  silk  moire  in  couleur  d'huitre, 
with  a  glass  case  containing  rare  Ming  porcelain  in  the  beautifully 
framed  wallspace  between  the  windows.  Another  room  with 
typically  1760  decoration  is  the  Dining  Room,  a  bright,  sum- 
mery room  with  tall,  blue  ovens  (a  Swedish  invention  of  1767) 
along  the  inner  wall,  and  furniture  in  the  English  style,  but 
painted  in  the  light  colours  typical  of  eighteenth-century  Sweden 
(No.  5).  Gustaf  Ill's  portrait  hangs  between  the  windows.  The 
adjoining  Guard  Room  has  panelling,  a  beautiful  eighteenth- 
century  fireplace  and  a  wall  clock  with  Gustaf  Ill's  mono- 
gram. The  King's  Bedroom  is  on  the  ground  floor,  with  an 
exquisite  bed-alcove  and  direct  entrance  from  outside.  Some 
of  the  guest  rooms  at  the  end  of  this  wing  also  have  eighteenth- 
century  decoration.  The  baroque  is  mainly  restricted  to  the 
Entrance  Hall  and  staircases,  but  it  lends  weight  and  balance  to 
the  whole  structure. 


(Above)  Ekolsund,  and  the  land  which  immediately  surrounds  it.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  given  to  King  Gustaf  as  a  wedding  present. 
(Below)  This  'Bird  Room'  is  hung  with  eighteenth-century  Chinese 
wallpaper  and  the  double  doors  disclose  a  cabinet  containing  the  gold 
and  silver  objects  seen  in  No.  3. 


le  important  collections  of  Chinese  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
-known  in  the  West,  illustrate  the  history  of  (his  type  of  art  from 
ifth  century  B.C.  to  the  eighteenth  century  A.D. 


4.  Adjoining  the  Bird  Room  is  this  Silver  Cabinet  decorated  in  German 
blue  and  silver  rococo.  The  furniture  dates  from  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

5.  Another  room  at  Ekolsund  with  typical  decoration  of  the  1760's  is 
the  Dining  Room.  The  tall,  blue  ovens  in  the  corners  are  a  Swedish 
invention  of  1767. 


6.  The  Museum  Room.  This  is  decorated  in  white,  with  pale  yellow 
carpeting,  grey  velvet  to  the  table  top  and  blue  upholstery  on  the  walnut 
chairs. 
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The  most  remarkable  part  of  Ekolsund  today,  however,  is  not 
the  building,  but  the  collections  assembled  there.  Dr.  Kempe  has 
for  more  than  thirty  years  assembled  a  vast  collection  of  East 
Asiatic  art.  He  has  specialised  in  three  main  branches,  mono- 
chrome porcelain  and  stone-ware,  precious  metals,  and  glass. 
The  walls  of  the  Museum  Room  (No.  6)  are  entirely  covered 
with  glass  cases  containing  tastefully  arranged  Chinese  ceramics. 
The  room  is  harmoniously  and  appropriately  furnished  with  a 
white  ceiling  and  white  frames  to  the  cases.  The  latter  are  lined 
with  unbleached  linen,  pale  yellow  carpeting,  grey  velvet  to  the 
table  top,  and  blue  upholstery  on  the  walnut  chairs.  The  collec- 
tion is  arranged  to  illustrate  the  development  of  porcelain  from 
T'ang  (618-906  A.D.)  through  Sung  (960-1279)  and  Ming 
(1368-1644)  to  Ch'ing  (1644-1912). 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  pieces  is  the  collection  of  more 
than  one  hundred  items  of  T'ang  porcelain,  at  present  the  most 
complete  of  its  kind  in  the  West  (No.  7).  The  number  of  different 
objects  and  variations  of  form  in  this  earliest  porcelain  is  astonish- 
ing— bronze  and  silver  forms  beautifully  translated  into  the 
new  material,  which  was  obviously  technically  fully  finished  at 
the  very  beginning  of  T'ang,  and  borrowed  then  either  from 
earlier  Chinese  models  or  even  more  from  Persian  and  Indian. 
Bowls,  wine-cups  and  stem-cups,  jugs,  dishes  and  three-footed 
platters  are  among  the  Persian  items:  while  bottles,  almost 
globe-shaped  pitchers  and  boxes,  and  lotus-shaped  dishes  and 
cups,  originate  from  India.  Characteristic  of  most  of  these  objects 
are  the  strong,  often  swelling  contours  and  the  well-balanced 
proportions.  All  pieces  are  in  a  remarkable  state.  The  work  of 
the  Swedish  research  worker,  Gustaf  Lindberg,  into  this  T'ang 
porcelain  (the  so-called  Hsing-yao)  has  helped  us  to  follow  its 
main  lines  of  development.  Indeed  the  technical  and  aesthetic 
mastery  shown  by  the  Chinese  1100  years  before  Europe  could 
produce  the  material  at  all  is  astonishing. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  T'ang  period  the  Chinese  began  to 
use  flower  shapes  more  extensively  for  bowls  and  dishes — 
usually  the  lotus  flower,  which  was  indicated  round  the  sides  of  a 
bowl,  but  in  some  cases  the  mallow  and  trillium  (No.  8).  A  few 
dark-glazed  vases  and  jugs  provide  a  splash  of  colour  among  this 
white  porcelain.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  the  olive- 
green  T'ang  stone-ware  known  as  Yiieh-yao,  in  which  flower 
shapes  are  extensively  used,  both  in  form  and  as  decoration. 
Small  animals  and  human  beings  are  also  frequent,  often  reveal- 
ing the  strongly-developed  Chinese  sense  of  humour. 

The  Yiieh-yao  leads  straight  on  to  the  next  stylistic  period  in 
ceramics:  Sung— the  classical  period  in  Chinese  art.  This  is 
represented  in  the  Kempe  Collection  by  the  exquisite  Ting-yao 
and  Ch'ing  pai  (Nos.  9,  10  and  ir).  In  place  of  the  powerful 
energetic  forms  of  the  Hsing-yao,  the  Ting-yao  has  the  delicate 
elegance  of  flower  petals.  The  ornamentation— perhaps  a  pool 
with  lotus  flowers  and  swimming  ducks,  graceful  trailing  plants 
and  dragons — shows  faintly  through  the  cream-coloured  glaze, 
or  the  details  formed  into  patterns  with  lucky  flower-  and 
animal-symbols  executed  in  relief.  Pattern  now  plays  a  different 
part  to  that  during  T'ang,  yet  is  never  allowed  to  encroach  on 
the  basic  shape.  All  the  foreign  stylistic  features  that  entered 
during  T'ang  have  now  been  assimilated,  and  naturalistic  flowers, 
birds  and  animals  appear  side  by  side  with  archaic  motifs 
borrowed  from  pre-historic  bronzes  and  jades. 

Much  the  same  shapes  and  ornamentation  occur  in  the  Ch'ing 
pai,  but  here  the  glaze  is  a  delicately  shaded  blue:  like  the  sky 
after  rain,  as  the  Chinese  would  say.  The  finest  bowls  are 
so  thin  that  they  seem  hardly  more  than  a  veil  of  glaze.  Varia- 
tion of  types  is  even  greater  in  Ch'ing  pai  than  in  Ting-yao, 


and  the  Kempe  Collection  is  excellently  represented  in  both. 

Just  as  Ting-yao  was  a  continuation  of  the  T'ang  porcelain,  so 
Yiieh-yao  developed  in  the  Sung  period  into  Lung  Ch'iian,  the 
green-glazed  stone-ware  known  in  Europe  as  celadon.  This  takes 
more  massive  forms  than  the  light  porcelain,'  and  the  sides  of  tin- 
bowls  arc  often  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  lancet-shaped  lotus 
leaves,  with  a  lotus-spray  incised  in  the  bottom.  But  decoration  is 
economically  used,  main  emphasis  being  on  the  thick,  soft  glaze, 
which  at  its  best  recalls  the  texture  and  colour  ofjadc.  This  group 
of  stone-ware  also  includes  the  Kuan  ware,  the  glaze  of  which 
gives  the  impression  of  different  kinds  of  stone  in  various  shades 
of  grey.  The  crazing  is  intentional  and  imitates  the  fissures  in  the 
stone.  This  stone-ware  cabinet  is  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
since  it  contains  specimens  of  all  periods.  Moreover  the  Ming  and 
Ch'ing  imitations  of  Kuan  are  so  skilful  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Sung  originals. 

Since  the  Kempe  Collection  specialises  in  monochromes, 
Ming  porcelain  is  represented  almost  entirely  by  the  white 
Ch'ing-te-chen,  often  clearly  related  to  T'ang  forms.  Ming  is 
really  a  renaissance  of  T'ang  and  contacts  with  western  and 
central  Asia  were  renewed  even  during  Yuan.  Jugs  and  vases  once 
more  borrow  their  forms  from  Persian  and  Turkish  metal  vessels, 
and  Buddhistic  emblems  and  symbols  occur  frequently  in  the 
ornamentation.  Ming  decoration  is  frequently  cut  into  the  body, 
it  the  article  is  thick,  or  painted  in  white  slip,  if  it  is  thin.  In  either 
case  it  is  the  so-called  an-hua,  or  secret  decoration,  that  can  only 
be  seen  clearly  through  the  glaze  in  a  strong  light,  and  demanded 
incredible  skill  and  artistry.  The  all-white  Fukien  porcelain, 
usually  with  a  faintly  bone-  or  cream-coloured  glaze,  began  to 
be  made  under  Ming,  if  not  earlier,  and  was  highly  valued  in 
eighteenth-century  Europe  under  the  name  of  Blanc  de  Chine. 
The  Kempe  Collection  contains  a  large  number  of  first-class 
pieces:  figures  of  Buddha,  wine-cups  and  vessels  based  on 
archaic  bronzes.  But  Fukien  porcelain  is  very  hard  to  date. 

The  all-white  porcelain  made   at   Ching-te-chen    in  the 

8.  This  T'ang  bowl  is  exquisitely  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  trillium. 


seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  cm  also  be  studied  with 
advantage  at  Ekolsund.  Much  porcelain  of  inferior  quality  was 
made  during  the  Ch'ing  period  for  export  to  the  west,  but  pieces 
of  the  highest  quality  were  being  made  all  the  time  for  the 
Emperor's  court.  Some  of  these  can  be  seen  here.  The  great 
Museum  Room  might  have  seemed  rather  colourless  had  not 
the  middle  case  on  the  long  wall  been  tilled  with  polychrome 
Ming  porcelain.  Here  is  the  rare  Hstian-te  porcelain  with  decora- 
tion in  under-glaze  red,  a  t'ou  ts'ai-decorated  stem  cup  of  Cheng 
Hua,  good  specimens  of  Hung  Chih  and  brilliant  pieces  of 
Wan-Li,  as  well  as  some  of  the  blue  and  white  Ming  porcelain. 

The  collections  of  Chinese  gold  and  silver,  generally  little 
known  in  the  West  but  well  represented  here,  have  recently 
been  exhibited  in  Europe  and  America.  They  illustrate  the 
history  of  gold  and  silver  work  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to 
the  eighteenth  century  A.D.  At  first  the  precious  metals  seem 
only  to  have  been  used  as  decoration  on  bronze  or  for  small 
personal  adornments,  the  shapes  and  patterns  being  the  same  as 
in  bronze.  This  applies  also  to  objects  from  the  Han  period 
(221  B.C. -A.D.  206)  Not  until  T'ang  do  gold  and  silver  objects 
acquire  a  character  of  their  own,  which  is  obviously  largely  due 
to  strong  Persian  influence,  transmitted  either  direct  through 
contact  with  the  Sassanian  culture  or  along  the  silk  roads.  The 
Kempe  Collection  contains  a  silver  bowl  and  a  wine  cup  with 
ring  handle  which  were  found  in  Chinese  soil  but  executed  in 
Persia,  and  have  characteristic  T'ang  forms  (No.  3).  Some  of  the 
silver  is  in  the  panelled  library,  while  almost  all  the  gold  is  in 
wall  cases  in  the  Museum  Room,  and  the  larger  silver  objects, 
including  wine-cups  and  beakers,  bowls,  boxes,  incense-burners 
and  grave  figurines,  are  in  a  cleverly  placed  case  in  the  Bird 
Room  (No.  2).  Not  only  the  forms,  but  many  of  the  patterns 
show  Sassanid  influence,  the  commonest  being  hunting  scenes 
and  animals  in  landscapes  with  flowering  plants,  symmetrical 
vine  and  palmette  trails  and  rosettes.  But  even  under  early 
T'ang,    shapes   and    flower-patterns    occur    borrowed  from 


7.  A  group  of  T'ang  porcelain  in  one  of  the  wall 
cases  in  the  Museum  Room.  Here  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  T'ang  pieces,  which  together 
make  this  collection  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  in  the  West. 
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9,  10  and  I  [.  rhe  Yiieh-yao  leads  straight  on  to  the  next  stylistic  period  in 
ceramics  Sung:  the  classical  period  in  Chinese  art.  This  is  represented  in 
the  Kempe  Collection  by  many  exquisite  Ting-yao  and  Ch'ing  pai  pieces. 


12.  A  T'ang  footed  cup  of  gilded  bronze  in  the  form  of  a  lotus  flower. 


Buddhist  India,  the  commonest  motif  being  the  lotus,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  T'ang  ceramics.  The  lotus  flower 
lent  itself  more  easily  to  silver  work,  and  after  that  the  step  was 
not  far  to  other  flowers,  which  appear  in  abundance. 

Gold  and  silver  were  used  during  the  T'ang  period  for  almost 
all  articles  of  use  and  adornment.  An  important  group  is  the 
ornaments,  such  as  elaborate  hair-pins,  combs,  diadems  and 
bracelets.  The  T'ang  ladies'  toilet  accessories  include  make-up 
and  powder  boxes,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  being  a  large 
gold  box  with  a  vine-scroll  and  running  lion.  Silver  was  also 
used  for  scissors,  pincers,  ladles,  chop-sticks  and  grave  figurines. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  figure  of  a  horse,  which  recalls 
Tai  Ts'ung's  famous  steed  in  Hsi-an. 

The  same  stylistic  features  as  have  already  been  described  in 
ceramics  can  be  followed  in  the  precious  metals.  From  the  ninth 
century  we  have  large,  flower-shaped  bowls,  in  which  the  earlier 
symmetrical,  finely  drawn  palmettc  and  vine-scrolls  give  place  to 
floral  sprays  concentrated  in  circular  and  oval  fields  with  gilding. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  however,  silver-work  declined 
both  technically  and  artistically:  probably  because  of  the  great 
persecution  of  foreigners  in  845,  when  all  foreign  religions  were 
forbidden,  Confucianism  returned  to  power,  and  foreign  in- 
fluences lost  their  hold. 

Sung  period  silver  is  consequently  not  very  interesting,  the 
models  used  being  lacquer  and  ceramics  and  no  longer  objects 
suitable  to  the  material.  Jewellery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  out- 
standing, in  particular  some  phoenix  birds  in  gold  filigree. 
Almost  anything  could  be  done  at  this  time  with  fine  gold  wire, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  flower-sprays  which  were  used  as  hair 
ornaments.  A  gold  cup  and  dish  have  the  same  peony  decoration 
as  in  ceramics,  and  a  little  cup  with  ogee-shaped  handle  has  the 
same  lotus-decoration  as  in  Ting  yao. 

Just  as  Ming  was  a  T'ang  renaissance  in  ceramics,  so  in  silver 
work  the  near  Eastern  forms  are  revived,  an  outstanding  example 
being  a  tall-necked  jug  of  Persian  type.  Fruit-forms  are  often 
chosen,  .is  in  a  little  cup  shaped  like  half  a  peach,  and  an  ewer  in 
the  form  of  Buddha's  hand.  The  more  impressive  Ming  objects 
include  the  large  gold  pieces  with  rich  setting  of  precious  stones 
against  a  dragon-patterned  background,  represented  here  by  a 
tripod  with  a  lid.  There  are  also  hair  adornments  similar  to  the 
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earlier  types,  including  gold  phoenix  birds  for  bridal  crowns. 

The  Ch'ing  period,  finally,  is  rich  in  both  gold  and  silver 
objects,  the  highest  quality  being  shown  in  the  jewellery  and 
hligree  flowers,  fruits,  insects,  animals,  and  countless  other  "good 
luck'  symbols.  They  add  nothing  new  to  the  history  of  the  art,  but 
demonstrate  the  extraordinary  skill  and  imagination  of  the  Chinese. 

The  third  branch  of  the  Ekolsund  collections  is  the  Chinese 
glass.  Most  of  this  stands  on  shelves  on  the  staircase,  where  the 
sun  can  play  through  the  brilliant  colours.  This  brings  out  the 
striking  difference  between  Chinese  and  European  glass.  The 
very  first  glass  we  know  from  China  is  of  a  different  character 
from  that  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Class  apparently  found 
entry  into  the  Far  East,  in  moulded  form,  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  millenium  B.C.  A  few  plaques  with  the  characteristic 
t'ao-t'ieh-masks  suggest  the  Chou  style,  and  there  are  several 
examples  of  pi-rings  and  sword  decorations  in  the  Huai  style. 
All  these  objects  take  the  form  of  imitations  of  jade,  nephrite 
and  turquoise,  favourite  stones  in  old  China.  A  good  many  ob- 
jects in  the  Kcmpc  Collection  can  be  referred  to  the  Han  period 
(m  B.C.-A.D.  206).  A  special  group  consists  of  beads  shaded  in 
blue  and  green,  generally  made  with  the  'eye'  pattern — a 
complicated  technique  the  Chinese  learned  from  the  West. 

The  interval  between  Han  and  T'ang  is  difficult  to  characterise 
in  glass  as  in  other  handicrafts.  There  are  references  in  the  annals 
to  ten  different  sorts  of  coloured  glass  being  introduced  from  the 
West  in  the  third  century  A.D.  In  the  fifth  century  merchants 
from  Indo-Scythia  introduced  the  art  of  making  glass  into  the 
province  of  Shansi.  The  price  of  glass  then  fell  considerably.  The 
Persian  King  had  also  presented  the  Emperor  Wen  Ti  (424-454), 
who  ruled  in  Nanking,  with  glass  objects  of  various  colours  and 
sent  a  man  to  instruct  the  Chinese  in  making  glass.  The  records 
also  indicate  that  glass  was  generally  used  for  imitating  various 
stones.  It  is  not  known  how  these  objects  looked,  as  excavations 
have  not  provided  much  material.  A  number  of  objects  appear, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  date  from  the  T'ang  period:  for  example, 
a  little  globe-shaped  box  with  a  lid  of  green  glass,  a  facet-cut  cup 
and  typical  hair-pins,  combs,  bracelets,  and  a  blue,  bottle-shaped 
vase  of  blown  glass. 

In  the  Sung,  Yuan  and  Ming  periods  the  problem  of  dating  is 
more  difficult.  We  have  no  reliable  archaeological  material  from 


these  periods,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  ceased  when  the  Chinese  had  learned  it,  and  glass 
was  valued  in  the  preceding  periods.  For  the  present,  however, 
objects  can  only  be  dated  stylistically.  Thus  a  number  of  bowls 
with  fluted  sides  may  be  referred  to  Sung,  as  also  a  few  shallow 
bowls  with  twisted  fluting  and  attached  foot-ring  and  a  bell- 
shaped  beaker  of  uncoloured  glass  without  a  foot.  On  the  other 
hand  a  large  blue  tzun-shaped  vase,  a  pale  blue  glass  bowl, 
another  in  turquoise,  and  possibly  a  lapis  lazuli-coloured  pen- 
holder, appear  to  be  Ming.  Some  of  the  large,  flower-shaped 
dishes  seem  obviously  related  to  the  bluish-white  porcelain,  and 
many  other  pieces  of  glass  in  the  Kempe  Collection  may  eventu- 
ally be  referred  to  Ming.  But  the  difficulties  are  obvious. 

Objects  with  Ch'ing  data  are  easier  to  place.  The  glass  of 
Ch'ien  Lung  and  later  is  admittedly  very  variable  in  shape, 
colour  and  decoration.  The  monochrome  pieces  are  usually 
higher  in  value,  and  imitations  of  various  stones,  chiefly  jade, 
still  predominate.  Some  pieces  are  richly  decorated  in  relief, 
either  moulded  or  cut,  while  others  are  engraved.  The  patterns 
are  as  for  other  materials  of  the  same  period.  A  particularly 
colourful  effect  is  produced  by  vases,  bowls  and  bottles  in 
'flashing'  technique,  cutting  through  thin  surface  layers  to 
reveal  the  colour  beneath,  which  w  as  particularly  favoured  111  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Here  every  conceivable 
colour  combination  is  used,  many  quite  coarsely  executed. 
Among  the  finer  pieces  of  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
mentioned  vases  and  bottles  painted  inside  with  minute  flowers 
and  birds,  or  landscapes  with  figures. 

Considering  this  collection  of  glass  as  a  whole,  from  Sung  to 
Ch'ing,  one  realises  vividly  how  the  Chinese  regarded  this 
material.  The  strong  colours  dominate  completely,  w  hile  colour- 
less glass  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  Chinese  clung  to  then- 
idea  that  glass  was  best  suited  for  imitating  favourite  precious 
stones.  Yet  many  of  the  articles  possess  high  aesthetic  qualities. 
When  the  sun  shines  through  vases  and  bowls  in  deep  blue, 
turquoise,  aubergine,  lapis  lazuli,  emerald,  jade  green,  amber  and 
amethyst,  one  can  only  confess  the  mastery  of  the  Chinese  in 
creating  from  this  material  borrowed  from  the  West.  Finallv, 
in  recent  years  Dr.  Kempe  has  also  begun  to  form  a  considerable 
collection  of  old  Japanese  lacquer. 


Swedish  Silver 

Sonic  Masterpieces  of  Eighteenth-Century  Craftsmanship 


BY  CARL  HERNMARCK 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Swedish  silver 
■  work  faced  a  period  of  intensive  development.  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  century,  German  influence  had  predominated. 
The  Swedish  apprentices  learnt  their  craft  in  Germany,  and 
German  silversmiths  moved  over  to  Sweden  and  became  masters. 
The  main  source  of  this  German  inspiration  was  the  Augsburg 
silver  work,  with  its  rich  flower  decoration.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  reaction  against  this  elaborate  form  of 
decoration  had  begun  to  set  in.  It  took  two  forms:  one  a  pro- 
nounced simplification  of  the  decoration,  a  parallel  development 
to  what  was  happening  in  English  silver  work,  the  other  a  deliber- 
ate cultivation  of  French  styles. 

The  French  style  was  to  dominate  developments  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Sweden  as  in  most  other 
European  countries.  Contact  with  the  leading  creators  of  style  in 
France  was,  however,  from  the  start  more  direct  and  personal  in 
Sweden  than  in  most  other  European  countries.  As  early  as  about 
1 700  we  find  Jean  Berain  and  Nicolas  de  Launay,  the  leading 
silversmith  of  the  time  in  Paris,  working  on  designs  commissioned 
in  Sweden,  while  the  designs  of  de  Launay's  great  predecessor, 
Claude  Ballin,  were  hunted  out  and  sent  over  to  Sweden.  Most 
of  this  work  was  in  connection  with  Stockholm  Palace,  the 
architect  of  which,  Nicodemus  Tessin,  was  creating  behind  the 
Italian  facades  interior  inspired  by  Versailles.  Among  the  models 
with  which  Tessin's  imagination  played  was  the  moulded  silver 
furniture  of  Ballin  and  others,  magnificent  pieces  which  were 
doomed  soon  afterwards  to  be  melted  down. 

A  silversmith  named  Jean  Francois  Cousinet,  the  son  of  one  of 
those  who  had  supplied  the  silver  furniture  for  Versailles,  was 
called  in  to  create  pieces  of  similar  magnificence  in  Sweden. 
Among  the  objects  he  created  in  Stockholm  was  the  silver  font 
here  shown.  This  is  still  used  at  the  baptism  of  Swedish  Royal 
princes,  and  from  it  we  can  still  gain  an  idea  of  what  the  magnifi- 
cent furniture  of  Versailles  looked  like. 

The  Swedish  silversmiths  were  not  as  familiar  as  the  French 
with  the  technique  of  moulding,  but  worked  principally  with 
embossing.  They  learnt  to  apply  the  marginal  ornament  of  the 
Berain  style,  translated  into  embossed  work.  The  Stockholm 
silversmiths  worked  largely  for  the  Court,  and  thus  had  ample 
opportunity  to  study  Nicodemus  Tessin's  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings, through  which  they  became  accustomed  to  a  style  that  was 
very  alien  to  their  German  baroque  training.  They  accepted  the 
French  style  so  whole-heartedly  that  when,  in  171 3,  the  Stock- 
holm Goldsmiths'  Company  acquired  a  new  set  of  candlesticks, 
these  were  entirely  French  in  style. 

A  change  of  style  is  never  immediately  adopted.  Some  silver 
con  tin  ued  to  be  made  in  the  German  style,  particularly  dishes 
with  rich  embossed  decoration.  The  marginal  ornamentation, 
however,  shows  features  of  the  Berain  style,  but  here  it  is  not  .1 
question  of  a  direct  French  influence  but  of  a  French  style  trans- 
mitted through  Germany. 

The  simple  style,  too,  lived  on.  This  is  found  at  its  purest  in 
smooth,  straight  beakers  of  a  type  that  corresponds  better  than 
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any  other  silver  to  Charles  XII's  aesthetic  programme,  with  its 
rejection  of  all  ornament  and  its  emphasis  on  good  material  and 
good  proportions.  Gradually  the  complete  simplicity  of  form  was 
lost,  the  straight-sided  beakers  began  to  assume  a  trumpet-shape, 
and  they  were  provided  with  a  foot,  small  at  first  but  growing 
gradually  more  elaborate. 

All  the  more  important  silver  work  had  been  done,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  for  the  Royal  family  and  for  the  Court.  With 
Charles  XII's  long  absences  at  the  wars  and  the  increasingly 
strained  national  finances,  orders  became  rarer.  After  Charles 
XII's  death  in  1718,  the  country  was  hard  put  to  it  in  every  way; 
the  new  King,  Fredrik  I,  taking  little  interest  in  aesthetic  prob- 
lems. The  centrally  directed  propaganda  for  the  French  style 
consequently  died  down  for  a  time,  and  French  influences  reached 
the  Swedish  silversmiths  principally  through  the  intermediary  of 
Germany. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  the  change  of  style  that  had  already 
set  in  continued.  A  great  change  came  over  the  types  of  objects 
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1.  Font.  Modelled  by  the  French  sculptor  resident  in  Sweden,  Bernard 
Foucquet,  and  executed  by  the  goldsmith  Jean  Francois  Cousinet,  1696- 
1707.  The  Royal  Silver  Collection,  Stockholm. 

2.  A  candlestick  made  for  the  Stockholm  Goldsmiths'  Company  by  Johan 
Bress  in  1713  iti  French  late  baroque  style.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

3.  Beaker,  19.1  cm.  high.  By  Christian  Henning,  Stockholm,  1706.  Private 
Collection. 

4.  Tankard  of  early  shape  with  embossed  ornament  in  Regency  style.  By 
Petter  Henning  the  Younger,  Stockholm,  1745.  King  Gustav  V's  Founda- 
tion. 

5.  Tea  pot,  23  cm.  high  with  marginal  ornament.  A  masterwork  by 
Anders  Lorentzson  Wall,  Stockholm,  1720.  Hallwylska  Museum,  Stock- 
holm. 

6.  Coffee  pot.  A  masterwork  by  Petter  Eneroth,  Stockholm,  1771.  Private 
Collection. 

7.  Tea  pot,  19  cm.  high  by  Magnus  Abrahamsson  Myhrman,  Norrkoping, 
1777.  Private  Collection. 
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made,  reflecting  new  living  habits  and  the  call  for  new  types  of 
vessels.  Whereas  formerly  the  most  important  objects  had  been 
beakers  and  tankards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
different  types  of  vessels  were  required  for  the  new  drinks,  coffee, 
tea  and  chocolate.  The  silversmiths  then  began  to  make  coffee 
[lots  and  tea  pots  as  masterpieces  instead  of  the  previous,  time- 
honoured  but  out-dated  goblets.  By  degrees  certain  standard 
forms  emerged  which  were  not  copies  of  either  French  or 
German  prototypes. 

These  new  articles  were  shaped  and  decorated  in  late  baroque 
style.  By  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Sweden 
had  recovered  a  certain  prosperity.  People  could  afford  to  buy 
silver  again  on  a  larger  scale.  An  important  factor  in  the  general 
development  of  style  was  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  childless 
King  Frcdrik  I,  or  rather,  the  choice  of  a  wife  for  his  successor, 
Adolf  Frcdrik.  In  Lovisa  Ulrika  of  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great's 
sister,  Sweden  acquired  a  princess  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  art 
and  had  a  great  capacity  for  getting  her  orders  carried  out.  The 
furnishing  of  Stockholm  Palace,  which  for  some  time  had  been 
pursued  half-heartedly,  was  pushed  forward  again  to  give  the 
young  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  a  worthy  setting:  and 
by  so  doing,  contact  was  resumed  with  the  leading  creators  of 
fashion  in  France.  Swedish  architects  and  artists  went  to  France  to 
study  the  latest  novelties,  drawings  and  engravings  of  the  latest 
fashions  were  sent  home,  and  French  artists  and  craftsmen  once 
more  came  to  Sweden. 

These  new  developments  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  art  of  the  goldsmiths  in  Sweden.  The  rococo  style  began  to 
break  through  on  a  wider  front.  During  the  f74o's  silver  was 
ordered  for  the  Court  in  rococo  style,  though  it  was  not  until  the 
T76o's  that  the  style  can  be  said  to  have  become  general  in  silver 
work. 

First  signs  of  its  emergence  are  to  be  seen  in  a  series  of  French 
designs  with  the  Swedish  coat-of-arms  on  them.  From  these 
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shapes  the  Swedish  silversmiths  selected  certain  ones  which  they 
later  developed  into  a  form  that  became  to  a  certain  extent 
characteristically  Swedish.  Of  course  dependence  on  the  French 
models  remains  very  strong  throughout,  but  there  is  no  question 
of  direct  copying.  The  Swedish  rococo  coffee  pots,  for  example, 
are  quite  unlike  the  French  ones.  French  influence  was  strongest  in 
the  things  that  were  made  for  the  Court.  A  crown  of  silver  and 
brilliants  was  made  for  the  Queen  at  the  coronation  of  1751 
which,  in  shape,  is  an  almost  direct  copy  of  the  crown  made  for 
the  coronation  of  the  French  Queen,  Marie  Leczinska. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  change  also 
occurred  111  the  working  conditions  of  the  silversmiths.  Until 
then,  Stockholm  had  been  by  far  the  most  important  town  in 
Sweden :  almost  the  only  town  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word. 
Now  smaller  towns  began  to  assume  greater  importance,  and  in 
all  of  them  silversmiths  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade,  reaching  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  than  had  been  shown  formerly  even  by  the 
more  outstanding  Stockholm  silversmiths. 

The  variety  of  articles  made  was  not  particularly  great.  Beakers 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  tankards  survive  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  Coffee  pots  and  tea  pots  are  the  most  important  addition, 
and  with  them  come  sugar  basins  and  cream  jugs.  The  coffee 
pots  are  of  two  types:  one  with  the  foot  made  in  one  piece  and  an 
oval  section,  the  other  with  three  feet  and  a  round  section.  The 
first  was  the  type  generally  used  for  the  silversmiths'  masterpieces. 
The  tea  pots  show  greater  variation  of  form  than  the  coffee  pots. 
In  the  main  the  same  kind  of  ornament  occurs  on  both  types  of 
pots — rocailles  and  naturalistic  flowers.  Human  beings  or  animals 
hardly  ever  occur. 

In  general  the  Swedish  tureens  are  close  to  the  type  given  in 
the  series  of  French  designs  already  referred  to.  With  their 
bulging  shapes  and  their  fruit-  or  flower-shaped  knobs  on  the 
lids,  they  belong  to  an  international  type  of  French  origin.  A 
typical  feature  of  the   Swedish   tureens  is  the  economy  of 
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8.  Tureen  made  for  the  Swedish  Court.  Designed  by  Jean 
E.  Rehn,  executed  by  Anders  Stafhell,  Stockholm,  T776. 
The  Royal  Silver  Collection,  Stockholm. 

9.  Candlestick  in  typical  Swedish  rococo,  24  cm.  high. 
By  Jonas  Thomasson  Ronander,  Stockholm,  1759. 
Private  Collection. 

10.  Footed  beaker  with  rococo  decorated  cover,  30  cm. 
high.  By  Carl  Berg,  Norrkoping,  1769.  Private  Collection. 

11.  Another  example  of  a  tureen  made  for  the  Swedish 
court.  Byjohan  Abraham  Hallard,  Stockholm,  1793. 
The  Royal  Silver  Collection,  Stockholm. 

12.  Coffee  pot  and  sugar  bowl.  The  cylindrical  shape  of  the 
coffee  pot  is  typical  of  Sweden,  but  the  fluting  is  unusual. 
By  Pehr  Zethelius,  Stockholm:  coffee  pot,  1799,  sugar 
bowl,  1798.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 
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ornament.  The  decorative  knob,  handles  and  feet  contrast  with 
the  smooth,  plain  sides. 

Candlesticks  took  on  an  elaborate  and  generally  elegant  shape 
during  the  rococo  period.  With  the  aid  of  grooving  and  orna- 
mentation they  were  given  a  spiral  movement  characteristic  of 
rococo,  without  this  movement  becoming  as  extreme  as  in  the 
French  candlesticks  to  which  Cochin  took  such  strong  exception 
in  his  Supplication  aux  orfevres. 

It  may  be  said  or  all  the  objects  described  here  that  their  basic 
form  emerged  during  the  late  baroque  period.  Rococo  changed 
the  ornamentation  but  retained  the  basic  form.  This  shows  a 
continuity  of  development  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same  (French) 
source  was  being  drawn  on  throughout. 

In  the  main,  rococo  retains  its  position  as  the  dominating  style 
in  Swedish  silver  work  until  about  1780.  Now  and  again  some 
classical  detail  may  make  its  appearance  even  before  that  date,  as 
a  reminder  that  the  Louis  XVI  style  is  a  style  based  on  classical 
elements.  But  the  classical  ornamentation  never  dominates,  and 
the  basic  forms  remain  the  same. 

A  more  complete  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  French 
spirit  took  place  during  the  1770's,  but  only  as  concerned  certain 
more  exclusive  orders  placed  for  the  court.  It  came  about  partly 
through  the  Swedish  silversmiths  copying  works  by  the  leading 
French  silversmith  of  the  day,  Robert  Joseph  Auguste,  and 
partly  because  the  Swedish  architect,  Jean  E.  Rehn,  was  designing 
objects  111  the  Louis  XVI  shape,  these  were  then  executed  by  the 
silversmiths.  But  there  was  never  any  general  tendency  in  this 
direction. 

Then,  in  about  1780,  a  radical  change  took  place.  A  classicism 
of  a  new  kind  appeared.  Not  only  the  ornament,  but  the  basic 
forms  took  on  a  classical  tone.  This  sweeping  change  was  linked 


up  with  the  fact  that  France  was  no  longer  the  dictator  of  fashion 
in  Europe.  England  had  sprung  into  the  lead,  and  for  the  time 
dictated  styles  even  to  France. 

As  far  as  Swedish  silver  is  concerned,  it  remained  fairly  in- 
dependent of  English  styles.  It  generally  has  a  shape  of  its  own, 
not  based  on  any  particular  fashion.  One  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic shapes  is  the  cylindrical  coffee  pot.  In  most  countries  at  this 
time  the  usual  form  of  coffee  pot  was  urn-shaped.  This  form 
occurs  in  Sweden  too,  and  was  even  used  for  the  contemporary 
masterpieces.  But  the  cylindrical  shape,  that  is  rarely  found  in 
other  countries,  is  in  Sweden  by  far  the  commonest  type. 

Candlesticks  of  columnal  shape  are  also  of  general  occurrence 
among  European  silver  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Yet  here  again  the  Swedish  candlesticks  are  of  a  shape  not  based 
on  those  of  any  other  country. 

During  the  r78o's  the  forms  handed  down  from  the  late  baroque 
and  rococo  periods  gradually  disappear.  By  the  1790's  every  trace 
has  vanished,  and  an  entirely  different  set  of  shapes  has  emerged. 
The  round  sugar  bowls  are  replaced  by  boat-shaped  ones,  and 
sugar  sifters  have  practically  disappeared.  English  forms  appear 
increasingly  in  Sweden,  e.g.,  salt  cellars  with  blue  glass  linings. 

The  rococo  period  was  a  golden  age  for  Swedish  silver  work. 
Th  e  neo-classical  form  that  in  Sweden  is  usuallv  known  as  the 
Gustavian  style  lacked  the  same  inspiration.  Shapes  became  more 
severe,  ornamentation  drier  and  more  stereotyped.  The  intensive 
activity  in  small  workshops  all  over  the  countrv  also  declined 
and  production  came  to  be  concentrated  more  in  a  few  large 
workshops,  most  of  which  were  situated  in  Stockholm.  The  most 
splendid  period  for  Swedish  silver  work  was  the  rococo  period, 
clear  evidence  of  which  can  be  gained  from  the  prices  which 
collectors  are  now  prepared  to  pay  for  pieces  of  top  quality. 
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Re-creating  Eighteenth-Century  Grace 
in  Twentieth-Century  Sweden 

Some  Notes  on  Restoration  Work  in  the  Royal  Palaces 


BY  STIG  FOGELMARCK 


THE  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
periods  in  Swedish  art.  This  was  due  to  a  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  political,  cultural  and  personal  factors,  and  affected  not 
only  the  higher  social  classes.  The  sense  of  form,  moderation  and 
gracefulness  that  developed,  in  fact,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  set  its  stamp  also  to  no  small  degree  on  middle-class 
culture. 

Swedish  people  like  to  think  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
period  particularly  representative  of  their  national  taste.  We  are, 
of  course,  aware  of  the  importance  of  continental  influences, 
especially  those  from  France.  But  we  like  to  think  of  the  simplifi- 
cation to  which  these  influences  were  exposed  in  Sweden  not 
merely  as  the  result  of  our  limited  resources,  but  as  a  deliberate 
expression  of  taste.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  characteristic  that  holds 
good  to  the  present  day. 

Foreign  impulses  did  not  penetrate  Swedish  society  unifoi  mly : 
the  upper  layers,  in  particular  the  court,  served  as  intermediaries. 
The  work  of  decorating  Stockholm  Palace,  begun  during  the 
baroque  period,  proceeded  from  the  1730's  until  about  the  end 
of  the  century.  This  called  tor  a  tremendous  concentration  of 
artistic  talent,  and  it  was  here  that  the  architects  first  translated 
the  foreign  stylistic  impulses  to  suit  Swedish  requirements.  It 
was  here,  too,  that  the  artists  and  craftsmen  were  trained  in  the 
new  language  of  form.  In  short  the  importance  of  the  work  on 
Stockholm  Palace  in  the  development  of  Swedish  eighteenth- 
century  art  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  personal  contribution  to  this 
development  was  that  of  Carl  Harleman,  who,  from  the  1730's, 
was  the  chief  architect  at  the  Palace.  Until  his  death  in  1753  he  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  artistic  life  of  the  country.  Of  his  many  suc- 
cessors, an  Adelcrantz,  a  Rehn,  a  Masreliez,  none  can  be  said  to  have 
held  the  same  dominating  position.  A  very  strong  influence  was 
exercised,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  monarch  of  great  artistic 
vitality  and  strong  personality.  When  Gustav  HI  returned  to 
Sweden  in  1784  after  a  visit  to  Italy,  he  was  completely  converted 
to  the  severe  neo-classical  style,  and  at  once  superimposed  his 
taste  both  on  the  royal  palaces  and  on  public  buildings.  The 
ground  was,  of  course,  already  well  prepared  for  some  such 
change  of  taste.  But  that  it  came  so  suddenly  and  with  such 
sweeping  effect  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  King's  vigorous 
intervention.  The  importance  of  Gustav  Ill's  personal  contribu- 
tion to  the  artistic  life  of  the  country  is  thrown  into  higher  relief 
by  the  period  of  artistic  stagnation  that  followed  immediately  on 
his  death  in  1792. 

A  great  deal  is  still  preserved  of  the  eighteenth-century 
interiors  of  the  Royal  residences;  although  much  was  destroyed 
or  altered  in  the  succeeding  century  when  taste  so  completely 
changed.  Today,  when  we  tread  more  carefully  with  historic 
remains,  the  preservation  of  those  interiors  is  conducted  on  en- 
tirely different  principles.  We  aim  in  the  first  place  to  preserve 
what  still  remains,  and  secondly,  wherever  possible,  to  restore 
what  has  been  desecrated  to  its  original  condition.  This  can  onl\ 


1.  In  the  Hall  of  State,  Stockholm  Palace,  which  was  completed  1755, 
Nicodemus  Tessin  the  Younger's  baroque  classicism  and  Carl  Harleman's 
light,  graceful  rococo  combine  to  form  a  harmonious  whole.  The  rich 
sculptural  decoration  is  chieHy  the  work  of  the  two  Frenchmen:  Ch.-G. 
Cousin  and  P.  H.  L' Archevecpie.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  opens  the 
Riksdag  here  every  January. 
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2.  The  King's  audience  room  at  Stockholm  Palace, 
which  was  originally  a  cabinet  of  King  Adolf 
Frederick's  and  Queen  Lovisa  Ulrika's  suite, 
displays  one  of  the  purest  of  rococo  interiors. 
Successive  coats  of  paint  have  been  removed  from 
the  walls,  revealing  the  original  marbling  in 
yellow  and  green.  The  upholstery  has  been  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  information  obtained 
from  early  inventories. 

3.  This  Hall  of  Pillars  was  completed  during  the 
1730's  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Harleman.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  Royal  family  came  to  reside  in 
Stockholm  Palace  in  1754  that  the  room  was  taken 
into  use  as  King  Adolf  Frederick's  dining  room. 
The  room  was  then  as  seen  here.  The  colour 
scheme  was  determined  by  the  white  and  greyish 
blue  marble  pillars,  which  have  rich  gilding,  and 
the  chandeliers  are  copies  from  a  mid-eighteenth 
century  example  in  the  Palace.  The  chairs  and 
tabourets  are  typical  of  the  transition  from  rococo 
to  the  succeeding  Gustavian  period. 


be  done  in  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  original 
appearance  of  the  interior  sufficiently  accurately,  either  on  the 
basis  of  what  still  remains  or  from  contemporary  documents. 

A  pioneer  piece  of  restoration  work  was  done  in  1911-1913 
when  John  Bottiger  restored  the  interiors  of  Charles  XIV  small 
country  house  at  Roscndal  near  Stockholm.  The  furniture  and 
decorative  features  were  so  well  preserved  that,  after  a  careful 
study  of  accounts  and  inventories,  Bottiger  was  able  to  restore 
these  Empire  interiors  to  almost  the  same  appearance  as  they 
possessed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  After 
this  successful  experiment,  several  other  of  the  Royal  palaces 
were  similarly  treated.  For  a  long  time  past,  work  has  been  pro- 
ceeding steadily,  so  far  as  financial  circumstances  allowed,  on 
Stockholm  Palace,  bringing  the  eighteenth-century  rooms  back 
to  their  original  condition.  One  of  the  most  important  under- 
takings has  been  the  restoration  of  Tessin's  and  Harleman's  Hall 
of  State  (No.  r),  which  was  subjected  to  some  unfortunate 
alterations  shortly  after  its  completion.  In  the  suite  originally 
occupied  by  King  Adolf  Frederick  and  his  Queen,  Lovisa  Ulrika, 
a  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  two  Cabinets  and  the  King's 
Dining  Room  have  been  restored  to  their  eighteenth-century 
condition  (Nos.  2  tk  3).  The  original  colour  of  the  walls  has  been 
revealed  under  successive  layers  of  paint;  the  ceilings  have  been 
cleared  of  enormous,  obstructive  nineteenth-century  chandeliers; 
and  the  furnishings  have  been  brought  back  to  their  original 
settings  or  otherwise  completed  with  the  help  of  contemporary 
records. 

Another  eighteenth-century  interior  on  which  work  is  now 
proceeding  is  the  library  (No.  4),  and  the  sculpture  gallery 
that  runs  underneath  it.  This  is,  incidentally,  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  public  museums.  These  two  will  soon  be  able  to  perforin 
the  roles  for  which  they  were  destined  in  their  original  con- 
ception. 
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4.  The  Library  in  Stockholm  Palace  was  decorated  in  accordance  with 
designs  by  Carl  Cronstedt  in  a  severe  rococo-classicism.  At  the  present 
time  the  books  assembled  during  the  Bernadotte  dynasty  are  stored  here 
and  in  adjoining  rooms. 


5.  Carl  Fredrik  Adelcrantz  designed  the  theatre  at  Drottningholm,  which 
was  erected  1764-66.  The  imaginative  yet  severe  decoration  of  the  audi- 
torium here  seen  is  of  simple  design  but  is  richly  painted.  In  this  way  the 
architect  attained  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  auditorium  and 
the  painted  world  of  fantasy  on  the  stage.  When  theatrical  performances 
are  given  during  the  summer  season  today,  the  eighteenth-century 
scenery,  with  its  contemporary  theatrical  machinery  is  used. 


6.  The  Green  Salon  at  the  Chinese  Pavilion,  Drottningholm.  This  was 
used  during  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  supper  room,  and  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  courtyard.  The  green  and  gold  decoration  is  in  the  style 
of  French  chinoiserie,  a  number  of  the  painted  scenes  being  taken  from 
engravings  after  Francois  Boucher.  The  exterior  is  brightly  painted  with 
red  panels  surrounded  by  grey  borders.  All  the  sculptured  details  are 
painted  in  yellow  imitating  gold.  The  Chinese  Pavilion  was  built  1763-69, 
to  designs  by  C.  F.  Adelcrantz. 
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At  Drottningholm  Palace,  west  of  Stockholm,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  restore  the  theatre  (No.  5)  to  its  original  function  with 
a  minimum  of  reconstruction.  With  its  splendid  auditorium,  and 
the  original  stage  scenery  and  stage  machinery  still  intact,  it 
makes  a  fascinating  little  theatre  of  great  intrinsic  beauty  and 
historic  interest.  To  be  present  at  a  performance  of  a  Handel 
opera,  a  Purcell  concert  or  a  Moliere  comedy  at  the  Drottning- 
holm Theatre  is  an  unusually  satisfying  artistic  experience. 
Drottningholm  park  is  also  the  site  of  another  interesting  relic  of 
the  rococo  period:  the  little  Chinese  Pavilion.  Its  colourful  ex- 
terior has  recently  been  restored  (No.  6).  The  interiors  are  fairly 
well  preserved,  although  the  original  scale  of  colours  has  been 
considerably  changed  by  constant  repainting.  It  is  hoped  shortly 
to  restore  the  original  colouring,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  any 
errors  in  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  with  the  aid  ol 
inventories. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  startlingly  successful  piece  of 
work  has  been  the  restoration  of  Gustav  Ill's  Haga  Pavilion,  near 
Stockholm,  decorated  by  Louis  Masreliez.  This  had  been  un- 
usually roughly  treated  during  the  nineteenth  century:  paintings 
had  been  covered  up  and  rooms  largely  re-arranged.  As  a  result 


of  ceaseless  research — carefully  studying  every  aspect  of  the 
building  itself  and  careful  examination  of  the  large  collection  of 
relevant  documents — accounts,  original  designs  and  inventory 
lists— the  experts  have  succeeded  in  completely  restoring  the 
forlorn  interiors  (Nos.  7  &.  8).  It  was  fortunately  also  possible, 
thanks  to  special  inventory  references,  to  recover  the  main  part 
of  the  original  furniture.  Consequently  the  little  palace  now 
stands  complete,  a  flawless  example  of  late  European  eighteenth- 
century  classicism. 

Finally  in  the  list  of  Royal  palaces  where  restoration  has  been 
started,  can  be  mentioned  Tullgarn,  a  country  seat  rebuilt  for 
Gustav  Ill's  brother,  Duke  Frederick  Adolf,  during  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  the  mere  rearrangement 
of  the  furnishings  and  replacement  of  certain  textile  details  has 
sufficed  to  re-create  a  series  of  late  Gustavian  interiors  of  singular 
beauty  and  interest  (No.  9). 

A  great  deal  of  restoration  has  already  been  done,  yet  much 
remains  still  to  be  done.  In  spite  of  the  limited  finances  which 
invariably  encompasses  the  arts,  it  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  and 
exciting  work  of  restoring  and  preserving  Swedish  eighteenth- 
century  Royal  palaces  will  be  steadily  pursued. 


7.  King  Gustav  Ill's  Pavilion  at  Haga  was  built  by  the 
architect  Tempelman  (1787-92),  but  its  rich  decorations 
are  by  Louis  Masreliez.  A  feature  of  this  Salon  is  its 
colourful,  well  preserved  paintings  illustrating  Roman 
mythology.  The  chief  sources  of  inspiration  were  the 
Pompeian  frescoes  and  Raphael's  interpretations  of 
Roman  paintings.  The  furnishing  remains  exactly  as  it 
was  at  the  death  of  Gustav  III  in  1792. 


8.  Masreliez's  Hall  of  Mirrors  in  King  Gustav  Ill's  Haga 
Pavilion  is  one  of  Sweden's  most  beautiful  eighteenth- 
century  rooms.  The  decoration  is  severe,  yet  elegant  and 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Adam  style.  Here  again,  the  furnish- 
ing is  as  it  was  in  King  Gustav  Ill's  time. 


9.  Duke  Fredrik  Adolf's  bedroom  at  Tullgarn.  This  was 
completed  in  the  1790's  in  a  style  allied  to  Masreliez's 
decorations  at  Haga.  The  walls  are  gold  and  white  and  the 
curtains  and  upholstery,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  are 
in  green  and  white. 

Illustrations  for  iliis  article  by  Lennart  af  Petersen;,  Stockholm  and  the  late 
C.  G.  Rosenberg  (7,  8). 
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Sweden  and  Portrait  Miniature  Painting 


PORTRAIT  miniature  painting  is  not  usually  regarded  as 
one  of  the  main  branches  of  art.  Rather  has  it  occupied  a 
position  dependent  on  full-scale  portrait  painting.  But  it  has 
qualities  of  its  own,  which  since  the  sixteenth  century  have  been 
appreciated  by  Connoisseurs — at  first  largely  restricted  to  prin- 
cely courts,  later  becoming  more  widespread — and  of  recent 
years  by  enthusiastic  collectors.  This  has  been  apparent  in  the 
high  prices  obtained  for  miniatures  in  international  art  salerooms 
in  the  last  few  months.  It  is  the  art  of  the  precious  memento :  par- 
ticularly in  its  early  days,  when  it  was  practically  created  by 
Holbein  at  the  English  court  and  was  closely  connected  with  the 
art  of  jewellery.  Later,  this  connection  was  not  so  marked,  and 
in  the  last  years  of  the  popularity  of  portrait  miniatures  (at  about 
the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna)  miniatures  had  grown  almost 
to  the  size  of  small  watercolours.  In  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  art  died  out  by  reason  of  the  advent  of  photo- 
graphy, and  most  modern  attempts  to  revive  it  have  proved 
impracticable. 

In  Swedish  art,  portrait  miniature  painting  plays  a  relatively 
important  part.  Swedish  miniaturists  were  influenced  by  France 
and  England  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
about  1800.  In  return  they  have  given  other  nations  Swedish- 
born  miniaturists.  Two  important  ones  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  Niklas  Lafrensen  the  Younger  and  Peter  Adolt  Hall,  while 
Swedes  apprenticed  themselves  to  English  masters  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  and  won  certain  recognition  in  their  new  homeland. 
This  is  the  grateful  tribute  of  the  little  country  to  the  big  ones 
from  which  it  had  received  artistic  influences. 

These  influences  can  be  traced  almost  to  a  definite  year:  1647. 
Sweden  was  at  that  time,  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  a  con- 
siderable European  power.  Yet  Swedish  art  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  Sweden  had  to  enlist  foreign  help  to  create  the  aura  of 
refinement  and  luxury  needed  by  an  ambitious  court. 

Among  the  artists  whom  Queen  Kristina  and  her  art-loving 
friend,  the  great  nobleman  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardic,  brought 
to  Sweden  were  important  miniaturists.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1646, 
came  the  Frenchman,  Pierre  Signac,  and  early  in  1647  the 
Englishman,  Alexander  Cooper,  a  younger  and  lesser-known 
brother  to  the  great  Samuel  Cooper.  Signac  (1624-1684)  was 
primarily  a  painter  in  enamels,  and  belonged  to  the  first  genera- 
tion of  miniaturists  in  enamel.  He  was  noticed  in  Paris  by  de  la 
Cardie  who  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Sweden.  This  was  hardly 
to  his  advantage,  since  the  position  of  court  miniaturist  at  a 
brilliant  upstart  court  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  His  amusing 
an  d  clever  requests  for  payment  of  his  fees  are  still  preserved.  But 
he  remained  faithful  to  the  court  until  his  death,  painting  small 
enamels  with  a  delicate  greyishness  of  colour  that  increases  with 
age.  A  fine  piece  of  contemporary  bijouterie  is  a  magnificent 
watch  which  he  painted  in  enamels,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  with  portraits  of  Queen  Kristina  and  her  favourite  111 
Olympic  shepherd's  costume. 

Cooper's  work  is  more  difficult  to  summarise.  He  worked— 
apart  from  a  short  visit  to  the  court  of  Copenhagen  1656-57 — in 
the  service  of  the  Swedish  court  and  aristocracy  until  his  death  in 
1660.  His  style  lacks  the  breadth  and  authority  of  his  famous 
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brother;  his  pale,  distinguished  noblemen's  portraits,  such  as  that 
of  Admiral  Gustav  Otto  Stenbock,  being  more  reminiscent  of  the 
Isaac  Oliver  tradition.  In  time  he  ceased  portraying  the  red-drapery 
backgrounds  for  a  greater  realism,  more  in  the  style  of  his  brother 
Samuel.  The  court  successor  to  these  two  foreigners  was  a  Swede, 
Elias  Brenner.  He  was  born  in  what  was  then  Swedish  Finland  in 
1647,  and  died  in  1 7 1 7.  Brenner  was  a  skilful  engraver  as  well  as 
a  numismatician  and  an  active  member  of  the  newly-founded 
College  of  Antiquities.  His  style  has  a  scientific  sharpness  and 
clarity,  his  portraits  of  bewigged  noblemen  bring  vividly  to  life 
the  face  of  S  weden's  'Period  of  Greatness',  while  he  also  practised  | 
the  plumbago  work  popular  in  England.  His  successor,  David 
Richtcr,  fell  short  of  him  in  sharpness  and  power  of  character- 
isation, and  miniature  painting  in  Sweden  declined  in  the  early  j 
eighteenth  century  into  a  hobby  for  full-scale  portrait  painters 
and  dilettante  noblemen.  Nevertheless,  Swedish-born  artists 
played  a  role  of  some  consequence  on  the  European  scene. 

The  two  best  known  were  the  painters  in  enamels:  Charles 
Boit  (born  in  Stockholm  of  French  parents  1662,  died  in  Paris 
1727)  and  Carl  Gustaf  Klingstedt  (born  in  the  then  Swedish 
Riga  1657,  died  in  Paris  1734).  Boit  was  a  highly  gifted,  but 
somewhat  adventurous  artist  who  left  Sweden  in  1687  to  work 
in  London  for  William  III.  He  later  worked  for  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  in  1703  for  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  Vienna.  It  was 
there  that  he  executed  a  splendid  masterpiece — a  group  of  the  j 
Emperor  and  his  family.  He  was  to  have  painted  a  similar  work 
for  Queen  Anne  on  his  return  to  London,  but  it  was  never  com- 
pleted and  on  her  death  in  171 4  he  had  to  leave,  heavily  in  debt, 
for  Paris.  There  he  worked  for  the  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
painting  large-scale  portraits  of  Louis  XIV  and  Prince  Louis. 
Though  only  a  miniaturist,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Art  in  171 7.  Whilst  in  London  he  painted  a  powerful 
portrait  of  Peter  the  Great  when  he  came  there  on  a  visit,  several 
copies  of  which  are  known.  His  style  was  entirely  the  French 
'grand  sicclc',  with  strong,  brilliant  colours  and  baroque  forms 
borrowed  from  Rigaud.  In  London  his  successor  was  the  now 
forgotten  Otto  Fredrik  Peterson,  who  has  left  a  fine  enamel  | 
portrait  of  John  Gay.  This  is  clearly  connected  with  Godfrey 
Kncller's  portrait. 

The  Swedish  artists'  colony  in  London  centred  in  the  portrait- 
painter  Mikael  Dahl  (born  1656  in  Stockholm,  died  1743  in 
London),  who  came  to  London  in  1678  and  from  there  made 
journeys  to  the  continent,  training  himself  in  the  van  Dyck  style. 
From  the  German-Swedish  portrait  school  he  adapted  himself, 
when  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity,  to  the  style  of 
Lely  and  Kneller,  competing  with  them  in  the  1 720's  with 
numerous  portraits  painted  in  English  palaces. 

One  member  of  the  London  group  was  the  fine  miniaturist, 
Christian  Richtcr  (born  in  Stockholm  1678,  died  in  London  1732 
and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey).  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  which  had  already  produced  a  goldsmith,  a  medallist,  and 
another  miniaturist,  while  a  relative,  David  Richtcr  the  Younger, 
was  court  miniaturist  after  Brenner's  death.  Christian  Richter, 
whose  signed  works  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  English  collec- 
tions (Ham  I  louse),  had  a  fine,  sensitive  style  and  delicate  touch. 
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Whilst  in  England  he  also  sometimes  worked  in  enamels  (National 
Museum,  Stockholm). 

Another  member  was  the  famous  medal-engraver,  Arfwcd 
von  Karlsteen  (i 647-1 71 8),  who  visited  London  as  a  student  in 
1670  and  learnt  to  draw  miniatures  in  plumbago  (examples 
formerly  in  the  Welleslcy  Collection  and  in  Swedish  State 
collections). 

This  little  group  of  Swedes  completely  attuned  themselves  to 
the  English  tradition.  But  Gustaf  Klingstedt,  already  referred  to 
above,  went  a  different  way.  Like  Boit,  he  enjoyed  foreign 
adventure.  He  served  in  his  youth  in  the  Swedish  and  certain 
foreign  armies  and  by  171 1  had  arrived  in  Paris,  where,  under  the 
French  name  of  Clinchetet,  he  won  a  great  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  gallant  love-scenes  for  snuff-boxes.  Some  of  these 
were  reproduced  as  engravings  and  gained  him  the  title  of  'le 
Raphael  des  tabatieres'.  Often  his  frivolous,  coldly  sensual  nymph- 
paintings  are  sparingly  coloured  but  mostly  entirely  in  grisaille. 
His  reputation  suffered  from  poor  imitators  who  used  his  name. 

Another  sensualist  was  the  Swede,  Niklas  Lafrensen  (born  in 
Stockholm  1737,  died  there  1807),  also  famous  in  Paris  under  the 
French  name  of  Lavreince.  His  elegant,  lyrical,  often  rather 
frivolous,  paintings  were  reproduced  by  the  foremost  French 
engravers  of  the  time,  such  as  de  Launay  and  Janinet.  The  son  of  a 
productive  miniaturist  of  the  same  name,  he  left  Sweden  about 
1760  to  train  in  Paris.  From  1769  to  1774  he  won  himself  a  leading 
position  as  a  portrait  miniaturist  in  Sweden,  but  then  returned  to 
Paris  where  he  remained  until  the  Revolution  made  life  difficult 
for  him.  By  1791  he  was  back  in  Stockholm. 

He  had  by  then  acquired  a  reputation  in  Paris  as  a  painter  in 
gouache,  and  often  reproduced  his  larger  pictures  in  miniature 
(there  are  five  in  the  Wallace  Collection).  His  portrait  miniatures 
—masterly  likenesses  of  Gustavian  personalities  painted  with  a 
delightful  combination  of  Parisian  refinement  and  coquetry  and 
provincial  Swedish  genuineness — belong  almost  entirely  to  his  last 
period  in  Sweden.  Many  have  now  faded  badly,  losing  their 
original  sweet-pea  and  anemone  colouring,  while  in  his  latter 
years  he  tended  to  work  in  delicate  greyish  tones,  like  a  scent  of 
potpourri  in  a  Chinese  vase.  He  is  also  closely  related  to  the 
Danish  miniaturist,  Cornelius  Hoyer. 

However,  the  greatest  Swedish  miniaturists  of  this  period 
worked  far  from  Sweden.  Peter  Adolf  (Pierre-Adolphe)  Hall, 
(born  in  Bonis  1739.  died  in  Liege  1793),  who  left  Sweden  in  1766 
to  study  miniature  painting  in  Paris,  had  already  distinguished 


1.  Giovanni  Domcnico  Bossi. 
'Unknown  Lady'.  National  Museum, 
Stockholm. 

2.  P.  A.  Hall.  'Self  Portrait'. 
National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

3.  Christian  Richter.  'Samuel 
Worter,  1701'.  National  Museum, 
Stockholm. 

4.  P.  A.  Hall.  'Anthony  Triest, 
1775.'  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

5.  O.  F.  Peterson.  'John  Gay'  (1685- 
1732).  National  Museum, 
Stockholm. 
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6.  P.  Signac.  A  watch  made  for  Queen  Kristina  of  Sweden. 
Statens  Historiske  Museum,  Stockholm. 

7.  J.  A.  Gillberg.  'Gustaf  IV  Adolf,  1796'.  National  Museum, 
Stockholm. 

8.  E.  Brenner.  'Self  Portrait'.  Ginebrych  Coll.,  Helsingfors. 

9.  A.  Cooper.  'Gustaf  Otto  Stenbock'  (1614-1685). 
National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

10.  Nicolas  Lafrensen  the  Younger.  'M.  Ch.  Lefebure, 
nee  Liljenberg'  (1753-1829).  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

himself,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  and  been 
appointed  'Peintre  des  enfants  royaux'  by  1769.  The  key  to  his 
swift  success  was  that  he  entirely  altered  the  whole  art  of  minia- 
ture, abandoning  stippling  for  a  broader,  impressionistic  tech- 
nique. A  keen  collector  of  drawings  of  the  old  masters,  he  learnt 
this  technique  from  his  favourites:  Watteau,  Rubens,  Frans  Hals, 
and,  above  all,  van  Dyck.  He  did  not  earn  the  Paris  nickname, 
'le  van  Dick  de  la  miniature',  for  nothing. 

Details  of  Hall's  life  are  well  recorded,  particularly  during  the 
Revolution,  by  his  family  correspondence  (published  by  me  in 
Nationalmusei  Skriftserie,  'P.  A.  Hall,  Sa  correspondence  de 
Famille',  1956).  He  left  Paris  for  Belgium  in  1791,  when  his 
distinguished  clientele  was  broken  up  by  the  Revolution,  and  it 
was  in  Belgium,  that  he  contracted  an  illness  and  died. 

Hall's  style  is  refined,  brilliant  and  bold,  his  colours  rich  and 
bright,  with  blue,  apple-green  and  rose  gleaming  against  a  van 
Dyck-brown  background.  His  portraits  of  beautiful  young 
women — including  his  own  daughters — and  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished men,  have  a  liveliness  and  charm  admirably  suited  to 
miniature.  It  is  interesting,  too,  that  he  often  painted  large  por- 
traits in  oils  and  pastels  so  as  not  to  lose  breadth  of  conception. 
He  was  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  painter  in  enamels,  though 
little  of  this  particular  work  has  survived.  An  enamel  copy  of  van 
Dyck's  portrait  of  Bishop  Anthony  Triest  in  Ghent,  signed  1775 
'd'apres  le  divin  Van  Dyk',  is  an  admirable  tribute  to  his  great 
master.  He  of  course  attracted  many  followers  in  Paris.  But  his 
influence  declined  rapidly  during  the  Revolution,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Napoleonic  style  represented  by  Isabey.  Isabey 
occupied  an  important  position  in  Sweden,  not  least  after  Berna- 


dotte's  accession,  when  the  King's  portrait,  signed  by  the  master 
or  some  imitator,  was  reproduced  on  innumerable  gift-boxes. 

Swedish  miniaturists  who,  with  Lafrensen,  filled  the  gap  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Hall's  absence  included  the 
engraver,  Anton  Ulrik  Berndes  (1757-1844),  a  painter  of  delicate 
portraits  in  the  master's  style,  and  Lorenz  Sparrgren  (1763-1828), 
who  in  his  youth  almost  surpassed  Lafrensen  in  elegance  but  later 
changed  to  the  larger,  tamer  and  thinner  manner  of  the  Isabey 
period.  An  international  Empire  artist,  Giovanni  Domenico 
Bossi  (born  in  Venice  1767)  came  to  Stockholm  in  1797  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  won  immense  popularity  with  his  powerful, 
sculptural,  brown-toned  miniatures,  reflecting  the  new  pros- 
perity and  authority  of  the  Stockholm  bourgeoisie. 

At  the  same  time  Swedish  miniature  painting  received  yet 
another  influence  from  England.  Sweden's  most  productive 
miniaturist,  Jakob  Axel  Gillberg  (1769-1845)  had  visited  London 
in  1792  and  was  strongly  impressed  by  Cosway  ('the  greatest 
Miniature  Painter  in  the  World  ).  He  imitated  Cosway's  cold, 
lineal  style  and  blue  colouring,  going  on  later  to  almost  pure 
grisailles  in  plumbago  and  mechanically  reduced  profiles  ex- 
ecuted by  the  physionotrace  method  invented  by  the  Frenchman, 
Chretien.  !n  due  course  the  art  of  the  portrait  miniature  died  out 
in  Sweden  as  in  the  other  European  countries. 

Swedish  portrait  miniature  painting  followed  the  development 
natural  to  a  small  country  influenced  by  English  and  French 
tastes.  Yet  Sweden  has  produced  a  number  of  leading  personali- 
ties in  art  who  have  left  their  mark  for  posterity.  Among  these, 
Sweden  can  feel  particularly  proud  of  such  important  masters  as 
Lavreince  and  P.  A.  Hall. 
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Three  Madonna  Statues  in 
Sweden  related  to  English  Art 


TN  Sweden  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  pieces  of 
J- mediaeval  wood  sculpture  still  survive.  They  include  retables, 
calvary  groups,  crucifixes,  and  statues  of  Madonnas  and  Saints. 
This  rich  heritage,  which  is  still  far  from  being  completely  re- 
searched, is  mainly  preserved  in  the  setting  of  small  country 
churches,  where,  under  favourable  conditions,  mediaeval  wall 
paintings,  stained  glass,  wrought  iron  and  other  remains  of  medi- 
aeval decoration,  add  their  quota  to  our  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
endeavours  of  the  time  of  the  wood  carvers. 

Three  Madonna  statues  representing  three  different  centuries 
have  been  chosen  for  this  article:  not  only  because  of  their 
intrinsic  beauty  but  because  they  each  have  something  to  tell 
about  the  artistic  connections  between  England  and  Sweden  at 
the  time  of  their  creation. 

In  Ro  church,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  Stockholm,  is  a 
romancsque  Madonna  of  rare  form  (Nos.  r,  2  &  3).  This  little 
64  cm.  high  figure,  which  is  carved  in  wood  of  a  Salix  species  has 
lost  its  hands,  and  the  Christ  Child  on  its  lap  is  missing;  the  medi- 
aeval paint  has  worn  off",  leaving  only  a  few  traces  of  the  Virgin's 
green  eyes,  some  red  on  her  lips  and  pale  gold  in  her  hair.  The 
veil  was  originally  white  and  the  robe  pale  blue,  both  lined  with 
red,  and  the  robe  had  gold  trimmings.  The  loss  of  the  original 
colouring,  though  regrettable,  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  appreciate 
to  the  full  the  exquisite  work  of  the  wood  carver.  The  Virgin  is 
seated  in  state  with  a  heavy  crown  on  her  head.  Her  hands  are 
raised  and  the  feet  set  wide  apart,  which  broadens  the  figure,  and 
contributes  to  that  expression  of  complete  repose,  befitting  a 
divine  majesty.  The  perfectly  symmetrical  poise  is  further  em- 
phasised by  the  arrangement  of  her  dress:  the  finely  pleated  veil 
covering  the  shoulders,  the  sleeves  of  the  robe  reaching  down  to 
the  ankles,  the  fan-shaped  spread  of  the  skirt.  In  contrast  to  the 
low  relief  of  the  body  and  the  highly  stylised  treatment  of  the 
dress,  some  isolated  parts  of  the  figure — particularly  the  head  and 
feet — are  executed  111  the  round.  The  head  shows  a  remarkable 
touch  of  naturalism  in  the  softly  rounded  cheeks,  the  half-open 
eyes  and  the  full,  protruding  lips. 

In  artistic  conception  the  Ro  Madonna  is  typical  of  romancsque 
art  in  Western  Europe.  The  sophisticated  composition  of  the 
whole,  the  neat  and  elegant  carving  of  the  details,  reveal  the  hand 
of  a  skilled  master.  Moreover  his  signature  is  cut  into  the  back  of 
the  figure:  three  crossing,  enigmatical  lines,  reminiscent  of  the 
mediaeval  stonemasons'  marks.1 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  Ro  Virgin  is  the  spread 
of  the  skirt  in  the  form  of  a  linear  ornament,  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  legs.  We  would  expect  to  find  this  motif  in  a  design 
rather  than  in  a  three-dimensional  statue,  but  here  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  flat,  relief-like  treatment  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  This 
motif  provides  a  clue  in  tracing  the  artistic  origins  of  the  figure. 
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The  domestic  production  of  wood  sculpture  in  western  Sweden 
and  Norway  offers  a  number  of  examples  of  Madonna  statues 
following  the  same  model  as  in  Ro.  Tins  points  westwards.  In 
point  of  fact  this  type  of  Madonna  seems  to  have  been  traditional 
in  English  twelfth-century  art.  No  English  counterparts  to  the 
Ro  Madonna  have  survived  in  wood  sculpture,  but  the  evidence 
of  the  English  twelfth-century  Madonna  seals  is  conclusive.  The 
same  characteristic  composition  as  in  Ro  is  to  be  found  in  the 
early  twelfth-century  seal  of  Lincoln  Cathedral;  in  the  seals  of 
Worcester  Cathedral  and  Malvern  Priory  Church,  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  same  century;  and  in  the  Reading  Abbey  seal 
of  about  1 1 70. 2  Apart  from  this  iconographical  resemblance,  the 
shape  of  the  Ro  Virgin  corresponds  to  a  well-known  trend  in 
English  sculpture  of  the  tw  elfth  century  in  the  treatment  of  the 
human  body  as  a  low  relief,  carrying  a  rich  ornamental  design. 

In  determining  the  date  of  the  Ro  Madonna,  however,  the 
conclusive  evidence  is  neither  the  stiff,  romancsque  pose  of  the 


-  For  the  Lincoln  seal,  sec  E.  S.  Prior  and  A.  Gardner,  An  Account  of  Mediaeval 
Figure-Sculpture  in  England,  Cambridge,  1912,  page  172.  The  other  seals  are  illus- 
trated in  F.  Saxl,  English  Sculptures  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  London,  1954 


■ 


1  For  illustration  of  this  mark  and  further  particulars  about  this  Madonna  and  her 
artistic  origin,  see  my  article  Madonnabilden  i  Ro  (in  Fornvannen,  Stockholm,  1957), 
with  an  English  resume. 


I,  2,  3.  Three  views  of  a  carvod  wood  romancsque  Madonna  of  rare  form, 
64  cm.  high.  From  Ro  church,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  Stockholm. 
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figure  nor  the  traditional  type  of  her  vestments,  but  the  expres- 
sive, Byzantine  type  of  face  which  we  find  in  English  art  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  around  1200  (as,  for  example, 
in  the  Westminster  Psalter  and  the  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  the 
British  Museum).  The  Ro  Madonna  is  therefore  probably  the 
work  of  an  English-trained  artist  of  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

At  this  time  ecclesiastical  contacts  between  England  and 
Sweden  were  lively.  This  is  seen  in  the  many  English  names  of 
monks  and  priests  recorded  in  Sweden,  and  also  in  the  liturgical 
manuscripts  of  the  time  preserved  in  Sweden.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  first  Archbishop  of  Uppsala,  Stephen  (1  164- 
[  185),  was  an  Englishman  by  birth:  and  Ro  church  belongs 
to  the  diocese  of  Uppsala.  As  further  proof  of  the  English  con- 
nections of  the  diocese  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  some 
relics  of  Thomas  a  Becket  found  their  way  to  the  Cathedral 
there. 

The  veneration  of  Thomas  a  Becket  played  an  important  role 
m  the  diocese  of  Lmkoping.  An  altar  was  erected  in  his  honour 
in  the  Cathedral  and  his  story  has  been  very  fully  depicted  in  the 
wooden  church  at  Bjorsater.  Nowhere  in  thirteenth-century 
Sweden  is  the  immediate  influence  of  English  art  so  apparent  as 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Linkoping.;i 

From  Vastra  Skrukeby  church  in  this  diocese  originates  a  small 
Madonna  statue  in  oak  (height  43.5  cm.),  now  in  the  Museum  of 
National  Antiquities  in  Stockholm  (No.  4).  The  graceful  pose  of 
the  Virgin,  with  head  bent  slightly  forward,  and  the  finely 
distributed  folds  of  her  garment  give  this  statue  the  animated, 
delicate  charm  of  a  Tanagra  figure.  This  character  was  certainly 
only  enhanced  by  the  original  colouring,  of  which  there  are  still 
traces:  the  rose  carnation  and  the  gilding  of  the  vestments  of 
mother  and  child.  Mary  carries  her  mantle  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  held  together  on  the  breast  by  a  narrow  strap, 
and  trimmed  with  fur  round  the  neck.  The  mantle  is  thrown 
behind  her  right  shoulder  and  falls  along  her  right  leg  in  a  sweep- 
ing fold  to  the  ground,  revealing  a  bright  red  lining. 

The  classical  spirit  of  the  Skrukeby  Madonna  is  a  well-known 
feature  of  English  sculpture  of  the  second  quarter  and  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  this  connection  we  can  compare  the 
delicate  figure-work  in  the  north  porch  of  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
the  statues  on  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  the  many  recum- 
bent effigies  of  the  time,  and  last  but  not  least  the  beautiful  torso 
found  in  the  Dean's  garden  at  Winchester.  This  classical  spirit  is 
common  to  all  western  European  art  of  the  early  thirteenth 
century.  Yet  the  Skrukeby  Madonna  has  a  number  of  features 
linking  her  specifically  with  England:  the  relief-like  conception 
of  the  statue,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  legs,  but  above  all 
the  girlish  face  of  the  Virgin  and  the  'unstatic'  position  of  the 
Christ  Child,  holding  a  book-scroll  and  not  a  book  as  is  more 
usual. 

The  Vastra  Skrukeby  Madonna  may  have  been  imported, 
since  it  is  a  small  and  easily  transportable  object.  Even  so,  she  can 
hardly  have  been  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  Sweden  of  her 
tune.  There  is  a  number  of  Madonna  statues  from  a  local  school 
in  central  Sweden,  which  most  faithfully  repeat  the  shape  of  the 
Skrukeby  Madonna  detail  by  detail,  but  simplified  and  stylised  in 
a  manner  characteristic  of  the  domestic  production.  No  doubt 
there  were  several  Madonnas  of  the  Skrukeby  type  scattered 

:i  ( )n  Linkoping  Cathedral  sec  A.  L.  Romdahl,  Linkopings  Domkyrka,  Gothenburg, 
1932,  with  a  German  resume,  and  J.  Roosval,  Studier  i  Linkopings  domkyrka,  (in 
Antikvariskl  Arkiu  Stockholm,  1955)  with  an  English  resume.  The  paintings  111 
Mjorsater  are  published  bv  A.  Eindblom,  Bjorsdtersmainingarna,  Stockholm,  [953, 
with  an  English  resume. 


4.  Madonna  statue,  43.5  cm.  high,  from  Vastra  Skrukeby  church,  Sweden. 

about  the  country,  which  would  have  served  as  models  for  the 
native  wood  carvers.4 

The  wooden  statues  of  Madonnas  and  Saints,  which  for 
centuries  were  the  object  of  worship  and  pious  interest  by  the 
faithful,  were  sometimes  required  to  follow  the  changing  fashions 
of  the  times.  In  Lerdal  church  in  the  province  of  Dalsland  (Nos. 
5  &  6)  is  an  early  fourteenth-century  Madonna  which  was 
'modernised'  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  so  doing  a 
heavy  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  (the  leaves  of  the  crown  arc 
missing),  and  long,  coarsely  grooved  tresses  were  added  on  each 
shoulder.  Originally  the  Virgin's  hair  was  covered  by  a  veil,  and 
only  the  finely  carved  curls  on  the  forehead  were  visible.  They 
still  in  fact  bear  witness  to  the  mastery  of  the  hand  which  executed 
this  statue  in  a  fully  developed  Gothic  style.  The  figure  is  carved 
in  oak  (height  i  10  cm.),  and  it  represents  the  new  type  of  Mad- 
onna statue  as  altar  ornament,  introduced  in  the  previous  century. 
The  Virgin  is  standing  in  a  leaning  forward  attitude,  the  weight 
of  the  body  resting  on  the  left  foot,  the  Christ  Child  on  her  left 

4  A  native  replica  of  the  Skrukeby  statue  is,  for  instance,  the  Rinibo  Madonna  111 
the  Museum  of  National  Antiquities,  Stockholm.  See  A.  Andersson,  England- 
Norge-Sverige  i  1200-talets  plaslik  (in  Konsthistorisk  Tidskrift,  1955,  Stockholm), 
with  an  English  resume.  This  Swedish  domestic  school  is  treated  in  full  in  A.  Anders- 
son,  Lnglish  Influence  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Figure-Sculpture  in  Wood  1220-12-0, 
Stockholm,  1949.  The  Skrukeby  Madonna,  however,  is  not  brought  into  the 
discussion  in  this  work,  her  role  as  an  archetype  not  yet  being  observed. 


arm,  and  the  right  arm  bent  forward  at  the  waist  (the  missing 
hand  probably  held  a  sceptre)  supporting  a  fold  of  the  mantle. 

Recalling  the  Continental  Madonnas  of  this  period,  with 
their  swaying  postures  and  the  softly  sweeping  folds  of  their 
garments,  it  is  not  difficult  to  single  out  the  characteristics  which 
constitute  the  relationship  between  the  Lerdal  Madonna  and 
contemporary  English  art:  the  upright  carriage  of  the  body, 
slender  and  erect,  emphasised  by  the  proportionate  length  of  the 
legs,  the  clean-cut  folds,  taut  like  cords,  breaking  in  sharp  angles, 
underlining  the  movement  of  the  body  in  a  manner  more  linear 
than  plastic. 

The  Lerdal  Madonna  may  have  been  an  imported  piece  of 
English  sculpture,  or  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  an  English- 
trained  artist  in  Sweden  or  Norway.  This  is  in  no  way  remark- 
able since  Dalsland  is  one  of  the  westernmost  provinces  of  Sweden 
on  the  Norwegian  border.  In  these  parts  of  Sweden  the  links  with 
England  have  always  been  particularly  close,  and  as  for  Norweg- 
ian art  in  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries,  it  was 
mainly  dependent  on  impulses  from  Britain. 

The  three  Madonnas  here  illustrated  reflect  three  distinct 
phases  in  the  development  of  English  art  from  the  late  romanes- 
que  to  the  fully  Gothic  style.  They  tell  a  tale  of  the  important 
part  played  by  England  in  the  cultural  lite  of  mediaeval  Sweden. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  feature  common  to  these  three  Madonnas 
which  must  have  suited  the  artistic  mind  of  the  Northerners 
particularly  well:  that  is  to  say  the  decorative  quality  of  linear 
ornament,  sometimes  supplanting  the  sense  of  bodily  form. 
Another  characteristic,  apparent  in  all  three  Madonnas,  and  of  a 
more  general  appeal,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  face  of  the  Virgin 
as  that  of  a  young  and  friendly,  smiling  girl,  which  breaks 
through  the  set  formula  of  the  different  styles.  This  trait  Sweden 
likes  to  regard  as  an  indication  of  English  grace. 


5.  Early  fourteenth  century  carved  oak 
Madonna,  from  Lerdal  church,  Sweden. 


6.  Detail  of  No.  5.  This  carving,  1 10  cm. 
high,  was  'modernised'  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages. 


Three  Gold  Collars 


IF  I  was  asked  to  select  an  outstanding  work  of  art  from  the 
collections  amongst  which  I  spend  my  life  at  the  State  Historical 
Museum,  Stockholm,  I  should  unquestionably  select  three  objects 
of  incalculable  value — the  three  gold  collars  from  the  period  of 
the  Migration  of  Peoples.  The  title  'gold  collar',  in  fact,  almost 
seems  to  suggest  a  primitive  and  barbaric  object:  and  if  one 
example  is  three-ringed,  another  five-ringed  and  a  third  is  seven- 
ringed,  then  it  is  clear  that  one  is  dealing  with  some  ancient  cult, 
with  sorcery  and  the  occultism  of  numbers.  Such  indeed  may  be 
the  case  the  more  these  remarkable  objects  arc  closely  studied. 
In  fact,  the  artistic  power  and  outstanding  technical  skill  with 
which  these  gold  collars  are  composed  perhaps  make  them  the 
finest  examples  ever  produced  of  the  Germanic  goldsmith's  art. 

It  is  hard  to  point  to  any  direct,  native  or  foreign,  precursors 
to  the  gold  filigree-work  that  was  such  a  feature  of  Scandinavian 
countries  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
became  so  widespread  during  the  sixth  century.  There  are 
certain  derivations  to  be  found  in  the  late  Roman  goldsmith's 
work,  in  the  Orientally-inspired  Pontic  workshops,  in  contem- 
porary continental  Germanic  art,  and  in  native  Scandinavian  art 
traditions.  Yet  all  this  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  incomparable 
and  unique  development  of  Scandinavian  filigree-work,  with 
which  only  Hellenic  and  Etruscan  art  can  stand  any  comparison. 

Of  all  the  surviving  Scandinavian  gold  filigree  work,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  give  the  three-ringed  collar  from  Alleberg,  in 
Karleby  parish,  Vastergotland,  pride  of  place.  There  are  of 
course  other  specimens  showing  a  similarly  highly  developed 
technique,  but  none  so  rich  and  varied  as  this.  Consequently  it  is 
well  suited  for  an  introductory  study.  It  consists  of  three  tube- 
shaped,  open  rings  laid  one  above  the  other.  Where  it  is  fastened 
the  three  tubes  are  drawn  out  on  one  side  into  points  which, 
when  the  collar  is  closed,  slide  inside  the  three  corresponding 
open  ends  on  the  opposite  side.  Opposite  the  fastening  is  a  link 
shaped  like  a  bar  with  eyes  along  it.  To  this  framework  of  tube- 
shaped  rings  arc  attached  other  tubes  expanding  at  intervals  to 
form  a  richly  graduated  profile:  and  these  in  turn  are  decorated 
with  filigree  work.  Partly  on,  but  principally  between,  the  ridged 
tubes  are  cut-out  and  filigree-adorned  figures,  which  form  more 
or  less  one  whole  open-work  pattern.  The  graduated  tubes  are 
entwined  between  the  ridges  with  filigree-work,  mostly  beaded 
filigree  wires.  But  in  places  two  filigree  wires  are  used  twisted 
together,  and  in  these  the  winding  is  alternately  to  right  and  left. 
In  a  few  places  close  to  the  opening  of  the  collar  two  beaded 
wires  arc  used.  The  ridges  are  evenly  distributed  in  such  a  way 
that  a  larger  one  is  followed  by  three  smaller  ones  rhythmically 
repeated.  Whereas  the  smaller  ridges  only  have  grooves  or 
timings  running  round  them,  the  larger  ones  are  decorated  with 
filigree  and  in  a  few  places  with  figures.  The  intervals  between 
the  ridges  are  decorated — apart  from  the  filigree  wires  wound 
round  them — with  beaded  wires  laid  in  patterns  and  grooves 
running  round  and  across.  Of  the  figure  motifs  there  are  some 
ten  different  animals,  two  human  figures,  and,  in  addition,  facial 
masks  and  a  hybrid  animal  with  a  human  head.  They  are  all  cut 
out  of  fairly  thick  gold  plate,  and  a  certain  plasticity  is  attempted. 
This  plastic  effect  is  most  apparent  on  the  facial  masks,  but  is 
largely  counteracted  in  the  other  figures  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
covered  with  filigree. 
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They  are  thus  generally  outlined  with  beaded  wire  and  filled 
with  granulated  globules.  The  effect  produced  is  of  a  shimmering 
surface  with  interplaying  light  and  shade,  of  movement  and  life 
that  is  more  emotionally  attractive  and  imaginatively  stimulating 
than  any  number  of  plastically  executed  animal  figures.  The 
Germanic  artist  was  not  simply  attempting  plasticity.  On  the 
contrary  he  counteracted  it  in  order  to  produce  other  artistic 
effects  instead.  This  work  of  art,  the  three-ringed  gold  collar, 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  first  brilliant  example  of  the 
liberation  of  Germanic  art  from  the  Roman  taste  and  spirit. 

Examining  the  various  figures  in  detail  it  will  be  seen  that  quite  a 
number  of  them  arc  compositions  from  an  earlier  period.  This  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  facial  masks  and  the  lizard-like  animal 
figures,  some  of  the  animal  heads  and  especially  the  backward- 
gazing  animal  figures.  The  human  figures  are  new:  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  related  to  others  on  the  B-bracteates  of  the  same  period. 
The  human  beast  also  appears  repeatedly  in  contemporary  art. 
But  there  is  no  point  in  detailed  motif-hunting  in  the  present 
connection.  Many  of  them  have  origins  far  back  in  time,  and  the 
mere  correspondence  of  motif  does  not  make  two  objects  con- 
temporary. The  decisive  factor  is  the  style  and  the  formative, 
creative  will.  There  is  a  further  consideration.  A  work  can  be 
executed  by  a  good  artist,  and  a  work  can  be  executed  by  a  bad 
artist.  One  is  often  inclined  to  consider  a  work  of  the  second 
category  as  dependent  on  the  first,  and  therefore  later.  We  even 
go  so  far  as  to  speak  of  degeneration  in  this  connection.  Of 
course  the  relationship  may  be  so,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

The  gold  collars  shown  here  illustrate  my  point  particularly 
well.  The  five-ringed  collar  from  Farjestaden  in  Oland  is  simpler 
in  execution  than  the  three-ringed  one,  but  is  otherwise  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner.  No  human  figures  occur,  and  the 
other  figures  arc  shaped  with  very  little  plasticity.  Only  a  few  of 
the  figures  arc  composed  with  beaded  wire,  though  most  have 
bands  of  granulation  surrounded  by  smooth  wire  threads.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  different  animal  figures,  all  heavily  stylised,  or 
more  correctly  transfigured.  The  general  impression  of  the  five- 
ringed  collar,  however,  is  one  of  extreme  soberness.  It  is  power- 
fully and  distinctly  formed,  but  at  the  same  time  extravagantly 
rich  in  conception.  It  is  splendid  in  its  gleaming  magnificence, 
and  worthy  of  its  Scandinavian  origin. 

Passing  now  from  the  five-ringed  to  the  seven-ringed  eold 
collar  from  Mone  in  Vastergotland,  the  impression  it  makes  is 
completely  different.  Here  the  whole  surface  glitters  and  shim- 
mers as  though  it  were  made  of  spun  glass  instead  of  gold  wire. 
The  graduated  tubes  arc  almost  entirely  enclosed  in  loosely 
twisted  wires,  wound  alternately  to  right  and  left.  They  are  thus 
more  evenly  decorated  than  in  the  other  collars.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  they  have  become,  as  it  were,  more  insubstantial  and 
intangible.  The  figures  between  the  tubes  have  become  bigger, 
but  more  sinuous,  slender  and  unreal.  They  are  sharply  cut,  and 
the  decorative  beaded  wire,  which  mostly  consists  of  one  some- 
what coarser  wire  between  two  thinner  ones,  has  a  certain  un- 
cvenncss  or  roughness  of  execution  that  makes  the  whole  surface 
appear,  so  to  speak,  to  vibrate  and  have  life.  This  gives  to  the 
whole  great  collar  (which  weighs  about  I  kg.)  a  certain  unreal 
etheric  quality  that  has  a  peculiar  effect.  Arranging  it  in  order  of 
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merit  with  the  other  two,  one  would  say  that  it  is  the  least 
important  example  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality.  It  is  also 
less  plastic  than  the  others,  and  the  animal  figures  show  a  far 
greater  degree  of 'degeneration'  than  those  of  the  five-ringed  or 
the  three-ringed  collar.  It  should  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  be 
the  latest  in  date  of  the  three.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  should  also 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  three  collars  might  be  roughly 
contemporary.  The  many  points  of  similarity  both  in  style  and 
execution  suggest  that  these  three  extremely  superb  adornments 
must  have  been  made  at  very  much  the  same  time.  One  might 
even  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  master  who  made  the 
seven-ringed  collar,  if  not  exactly  the  oldest,  was  at  all  events  the 
one  who  succeeded  best  in  his  task. 

For  what  can  these  interesting  adornments  have  been  used; 
That  they  can  not,  in  view  of  their  weight  and  size,  have  been 
worn  without  a  certain  discomfort  is  immediately  clear.  And  the 


1.  The  largest  collar  is  composed  of  seven  rings  and 
weighs  nearly  one  kilogram.  Like  the  other  examples 
here  illustrated,  it  can  be  opened  by  means  of  a  hinge 
at  the  back.  The  rings  taper  to  points  at  the  front. 

2.  A  detail  of  No.  I,  showing  the  evenly  wound 
filigree  wires  and  the  long,  standing  human  figures 
between  the  tubes. 

3.  Detail  of  the  three-ringed  collar.  This  incorpor- 
ates the  Nordic  sphinx — a  demoniac  figure  with  an 
animal's  body  and  a  human  head. 
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4.  A  detail  of  the  five-ringed  collar,  showing  its  filigree  animals. 

5.  The  five-ringed  collar  in  the  closed  position. 
5 


woman  whose  dress  included  such  splendid  ornaments  must  have 
been  as  important  as  her  apparel.  Yet  they  may  not  have  been 
women's  decoration  at  all.  They  might  even  have  formed  part 
of  a  male  costume.  It  is  significant  that  there  arc  no  female 
figures  among  the  many  types  of  figure  decoration.  Many  of  the 
male  figures  on  the  three-ringed  collar  are  of  a  strange  appear- 
ance. They  stand  with  their  arms  pressed  close  to  the  side  and 
their  faces  turned  up  to  the  sky  in  an  ecstatic  attitude,  their  knees 
bent  outwards,  as  though  the  figures  were  executing  some  dance. 
The  figures  in  another  series  stand  with  their  arms  raised  in  an 
attitude  of  Eastern  prayer,  whilst  again  the  knees  and  the  position 
of  the  legs  suggest  some  rhythmic,  dancing  movement.  The 
slender  shield-bearers  on  the  seven-ringed  collar  may  similarly 
be  regarded  as  taking  part  in  a  dance-procession  with  rhythmic- 
ally balanced  movements,  emphasised  by  the  slight  bend  of  their 
knees. 

The  demoniac  figure  with  the  animal  body,  the  Scandinavian 
sphinx,  and  all  the  other  animal  figures,  this  whole  mass  of 
dancing  figures  and  fabled  beasts,  suggest  that  these  collars  were 
intended  for  no  ordinary  purposes.  On  the  other  hand  one  might 
well  imagine  that  they  formed  part  of  the  sacred  vestments  worn 
by  the  Scandinavian  High  Priest  at  the  great  annual  religious 
festivals  at  which  they  paid  homage  to  their  Gods  with  forms  of 
dancing.  Perhaps  the  collars  even  adorned  the  actual  idols  of  the 
gods  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  festivities?  Of  that  we 
know  little.  But  a  wooden  sculpture  has  been  found  in  Denmark 
w  ith  what  appears  to  be  a  similar  collar  round  the  neck  of  the 
figure.  This  certainly  lends  added  colour  to  the  belief  that  the 
three  gold  collars  were  indeed  the  adornment  of  gods. 
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Some  Aspects  of  Swedish  Steel  and  Glass 

An  Outline  of  the  Development  of  Two  Contrasts 


BY  HERIBERT  SEITZ  Director  of  the  Royal  Army  Muse 


IT  may  seem  incongruous  to  place  such  essentially  different 
objects  as  glass  and  side  arms  side  by  side:  yet,  where  Sweden 
is  concerned,  the  drawing  of  this  particular  parallel  between  the 
hard  and  the  fragile  elements  is  perhaps  justified.  Sandviken  steel 
and  Orrefors  glass  are  now  known  all  over  the  world.  Yet  these 
products  have  a  long  history  behind  them,  which  testifies  in  its 
own  particular  way  to  the  growth  of  Swedish  culture.  Also, 
considering  seventeenth-century  Sweden  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  art  and  culture  were  inevitable  aftermaths  of  war — a 
paradox  of  our  times. 

One  heritage  from  the  Hanseatic  League  was  that,  with  the 
accession  of  Gustav  Vasa  in  i  521,  the  cultural  milieu  of  the  upper 
classes  was  largely  German  in  tone.  This  German  orientation 
reached  fruition  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  at  last 
broke  down  Sweden's  long  isolation  and  opened  wide  the  doors 
to  central  Europe.  Now  Swedes  had  a  chance  fully  to  study  the 
culture  of  highly  developed  countries  at  first  hand.  But  even 
before  the  peace  treaties  of  Minister  and  Osnabriick  brought  the 
long  war  to  an  end  in  1648,  another  powerful  stylistic  influence 
had  begun  to  make  itself  felt — that  from  France.  France  was 
allied  with  Sweden  in  various  ways  from  163  1  to  1679.  Contact 
then  was  intimate  both  politically  and  culturally:  and  even  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  France  remained  a  powerful  influence. 
Apart  from  France  and  Germany,  the  artistic  taste  of  other 
countries  was  also  present,  particularly  those  coming  from  the 
Netherlands,  and,  in  some  instances,  from  Italy. 

Though  there  had  been  armourers  in  Sweden  as  long  as  arms 
were  used  there,  it  was  not  until  the  manufactory  was  established 
at  Arboga  in  [551  that  production  was  rationalised  under  German 
masters  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  earliest  known  manu- 
facture of  glass  dates  from  about  the  same  time.  But  here  the 
influence  came  from  an  exclusive  centre:  two  Venetians,  Rochio 
Brio  and  Andrea  Niequcdo  (known  also  as  'The  Venetian'),  who 
set  up  as  glass-blowers  in  Stockholm  in  1556.  Nothing,  however, 
is  preserved  from  this  period,  which  only  lasted  about  ten  years. 
A  few  Italian  swords  have  come  down  to  us,  but  these  are  im- 
portations. 

As  characteristic  examples  of  the  form  which  German  in- 
fluence took  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  may 
be  mentioned  on  the  one  hand  the  sword  which  belonged  to  one 
of  the  best-known  Swedish  generals  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  (Lennart  Torstcnsson),  and  so  on  the  other  two  Stcmgen- 
gl'dser  which  were  ordered  for  his  marriage  in  1633  with  Beata  De 
La  Gardie  (No.  1).  The  sword  appears  to  date  from  the  latter  half 
of  the  1640's  and  has  a  hilt  of  blued  iron  with  rich  silver  inlay,  of 
the  simplified  type  that  was  becoming  fashionable  at  that  time. 
Although  this  sword  was  unquestionably  made  in  Germany,  it 
represents  a  type  that  was  found  to  a  certain  extent  all  over 
western  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  two  tall,  narrow  glasses  (31.5  em.  high)  are  adorned  with 
the  painted  coats-of-arms  of  the  Torstensson  and  De  la  Gardie 
families  and  also  carry  inscriptions  and  borders  engraved  with 
diamond  point. 

After  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Sweden  became  self-supporting 
in  regard  to  glass.  Ever  since  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
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century  there  had  been  various  smaller  glass  works  turning  out 
glass  of  mainly  German  type  and  in  one  case  also  of  Netherland- 
ish type  glass.  The  latter  is  not  without  interest,  since  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  there  had  been  considerable 
imports  of  Netherlandish  arms.  As  regards  fire-arms,  Gustav  II's 
factory  organisation  rendered  imports  unnecessary  in  this  sphere. 
The  most  important  factory  was  the  Vira  Blade  Factory,  founded 
in  1635,  winch  was  the  mam  supplier  not  only  of  blades  but  also  of 
ready-made  swords  for  the  army. 

In  the  objects  discussed  here,  foreign  form  and  design  fre- 
quently provide  the  basis  for  a  style  that  was  ciuickly  adapted  to 
Swedish  taste  and  Swedish  requirements,  and  which,  in  its 
changed  form,  took  on  a  definitely  Swedish  tone.  This  stylistic 
development  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  rule,  and  is  applicable 
in  the  mam  to  all  earlier  Swedish  handicrafts  and  perhaps  to  art 
in  general.  The  adaptation  principally  took  the  form  of  a  simpli- 
fication and  the  exercise  of  a  certain  restraint  in  the  lines.  It  is  as 
though  the  bleak  climate  of  the  North  had  crushed  the  vitality 
and  exuberance  111  form  and  decoration  of  the  more  southerly 
prototypes. 

The  most  important  of  the  earlier  Swedish  glassworks  was  that 
of  Kungsholm  in  Stockholm,  founded  111  1676  on  the  initiative 
of  an  Italian,  Giacomo  Bernardini  Scapitta.  The  earliest  period  is 
also  characterised  by  a  Venetian  style  and  technique,  with  the 
decoration  only  made  in  the  fire.  A  good  example  is  a  44.3  cm. 
high  goblet,  with  the  stem  built  up  with  the  crowned  monogram 
of  King  Charles  XL  In  contrast  we  have  the  contemporary 
cavalry  sword  (1693  pattern  for  The  King's  Own  Horse,  the 


1.  Field  Marshal  Count  Lennart  Torstcnsson's 
silver-inlaid  swordhilt  and  two  'Stangen- 
glaser'  made  for  him  and  his  wife  at  their 
wedding  are  examples  of  artistic  products 
imported  from  Germany  during  the  Thirty- 
Years'  War.  The  sword  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  1640's  and  the  glass  in  1633.  Skokloster 
Castle  (the  sword)  and  the  National  Museum, 
Stockholm. 
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3.  This  engraved  'Peace-beaker'  of 
1720  from  the  Kungsholm  Glass- 
works and  the  sword  held  by 
Charles  XII  when  he  was  killed  in 
1718,  represent  two  features  of  the 
styles  current  at  the  end  of  the 
Carolinian  period.  The  Royal 
Palace  and  the  Royal  Armoury, 
Stockholm. 


2.  In  their  early  days  the  Kungsholm  Glassworks  produced 
a  graceful  Venetian  style,  as  in  this  goblet  dated  about  1690 
carrying  the  monogram  of  Charles  XI.  The  contemporary 
sword  for  the  King's  Own  Horse  is  typical  of  Swedish 
cavalry  side  arms  from  about  1675  up  to  the  1770's.  The 
National  Museum  and  the  Royal  Army  Museum,  Stock- 
holm. 

4.  The  North  (Polar)  Star  was  the  Swedish  national  symbol 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and,  from  the  1740's 
was  the  symbol  of  Swedish  science  and  culture.  It  is  seen 
here  on  the  hilt  of  the  sabre  (1775  pattern)  for  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  and  on  an  early  eighteenth-century  glass 
from  the  Kungsholm  Glassworks.  The  Royal  Army 
Museum  and  the  Royal  Palace,  Stockholm. 


'Drabants'),  No.  2.  The  hilt  of  blued  iron  is  of  a  type  that  re- 
mained in  use  for  about  a  hundred  years — from  1675  until  about 
the  1 770's.  In  this  simple  form  it  is  national,  but  it  evolved  originally 
from  western  European  basic  types.  Among  the  prototypes  may 
be  reckoned  an  exclusive  French  piece  dating  from  about  1670, 
with  an  extremely  elegant,  relief-ornamented  hilt  of  steel  inlaid 
with  gold.  This  sword  was  evidently  presented  (as  part  of  an 
official  gift)  by  Louis  XIV  to  Charles  XI  in  1673,  and  by  him  to 
another  Swede,  Colonel  Nils  Bielke,  for  his  bravery  in  the  Battle 
of  Lund  in  1676.  In  its  simplified  form  as  a  Swedish  cavalry  sword 
the  hilt  was  made  quite  smooth:  of  steel  for  troopers,  of  gilt  brass 
for  officers. 

During  the  Carolinian  period  (1672-1718,  the  reigns  of  Charles 
XI  and  Charles  XII),  another  pattern  of  military  sword  with 
French  origins  was  also  ordered,  but  now  only  for  officers.  It  was 
the  common  pattern  for  all  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  (the 
cavalry  officers  used  it  as  epec  dc  rillc).  The  hilt  is  always  relief- 
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ornamented  and  was  originally  of  steel,  but  from  the  1690's 
onwards  of  gilt  brass.  With  certain  variations  in  detail  this 
Carolinian  type  remained  in  use  by  infantry  officers  until  i860. 
A  classical  example  is  the  sword  which  Charles  XII  had  in  his 
hand  w  hen  he  was  killed  in  171S  (No.  3).  His  death  paved  the 
way  for  the  four  peace  treaties  which,  between  [719  and  1721, 
concluded  the  long  wars  of  the  unhappy  warrior-king.  Three  of 
these  treaties  are  commemorated  in  glass  in  a  svmbolic  'Peace- 
beaker'.  This  was  blown  and  engraved  at  Kungsholm  Glassworks 
in  1720.  Its  form  is  simple,  the  quiet  contour  being  broken  only 
by  the  dominant  orb  on  the  lid.  The  engraved  ornamentation 
consists  of  an  allegorical  inscription  at  the  top.  Beneath  this  are 
the  monograms  of  the  four  peace-contracting  monarchs — Gcorgius 
Rex  Britanniae,  Fredericus  Rex  Daniae,  Fredericus  Rex  Prussiae, 
and  Fredericus  Rex  Sueciae — entwined  with  graceful  laurel  trails. 
On  the  opposite  side  to  the  group  of  monograms  is  a  group  of 
trophies.  The  lid  is  adorned  with  scattered  crowns  and  leaves(No.  3). 
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The  art  of  engraving  had  been  introduced  at  the  Kungsholm 
Glassworks  during  the  1690's  by  KristofFer  Elstermann,  who 
vorked  with  an  ornamental  style  clearly  derived  largely  from 
Nuremberg.  The  main  elements  consist  of  small  flowers  scattered 
)ver  the  whole  surface  and  a  centrally  placed  monogram  or 
:oat-of-arms,  encircled  by  sprays  of  laurel  or  palm.  Another 
requent  feature  is  a  purely  national  symbolic  ornament,  a  five- 
>ointed  North  Star  (Polar  Star),  surrounded  by  rays.  The  North 
>tar — the  official  symbol  of  Swedish  science  since  the  middle  of 
he  eighteenth  century — was  introduced  by  Charles  XI  on  silver 
;vcn  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  later  found, 
nnong  other  things,  on  both  glass  and  faience  (No.  4).  The 
baroque  style  still  persisted  with  certain  variations  at  Kungsholm 
Glassworks  until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Rococo  never  occurs  in  engraved  ornamentation.  The  baroque 
became  watered  down  about  1770  into  a  kind  of  Louis  XVI  style, 
loiown  in  Sweden  as  the  Gustavian. 

A  typical  specimen  of  this  Swedish  neo-classicism  in  glass- 
mgraving  is  a  goblet  bearing  the  monogram  of  Gustav  III 
'No.  5).  But  not  only  the  engraving  is  conservative.  The  whole 
goblet  is  generally  of  the  same  type — a  mixture  of  Venetian, 
German  and  Dutch — that  had  been  fashionable  at  Kungsholm 
Glassworks  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  cut 
:acets  were  a  novelty  that  had  been  introduced  during  the  i73o's. 
Turning  now  to  side-arms,  we  find  a  fresh  spirit  abroad.  The  sabre 
bad  been  introduced  in  1759  for  the  Hussars,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  the  old  Carolinian  sword  of  type  de  Vepee  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  heavier  but  less  manageable  weapon  with  a  more 
protective  hilt.  This  was  known  after  its  orieinal  Slav  name  as 
the  'pallach'.  The  design  of  side-arms  necessarily  had  to  follow 
a  different  pattern  to  objets  d'art,  even  though  fashion  attempted 
to  take  the  place  of  tactical  demands.  In  this  case  the  Prussian 


cavalry  sword,  which  the  Swedes  encountered  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  seems  to  have  played  a  part.  Some  of  the  Carolinian 
severity  was  lost.  Thus  the  officers'  swords  are  adorned  with  the 
Three  Crowns  coat-of-arms  in  relief  on  the  hilt  and  in  gold 
on  the  blade  (No.  5).  Kungsholm  glass  followed  laboriously 
behind  the  fashions  of  the  time,  but  the  sword  kept  pace  with 
them. 

It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  the  most  outstanding  specimens  of 
Swedish  glass — those  from  the  Kungsholm  Glassworks — retain 
even  up  to  1800  the  baroque  spirit  of  the  most  successful  period  of 
Swedish  glass.  In  this  they  present  an  interesting  exception  to  all 
other  Swedish  handicrafts.  The  Empire  period  is  here  represented 
by  a  cut  and  engraved  goblet  (36  cm.  high)  from  Stromback 
Glassworks  in  northern  Sweden.  This  was  executed  in  1809 
(No.  6).  Its  slender  form  is  in  the  shape  of  an  urn,  the  lid  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  long,  pointed  finial.  The  goblet  was  a  gift  from 
the  town  of  Umea  to  General  Count  Johan  Adam  Cronstedt, 
whose  engraved  coat-of-arms  forms  the  centre  of  the  ornamen- 
tation (Cronstedt  had  prevented  the  Russians  levying  forced  taxes 
on  Umea  during  the  war  of  1808-1809).  As  an  example  of 
contemporary  steel  we  have  Major  Georg  Gustaf  von  Gertten  s 
sabre  for  the  Light  Infantry,  which  was  used  in  the  same  war.  A 
characteristic  feature  is  the  North  Star,  placed  symbolically  on 
the  blade  above  the  crowned  monogram  of  Gustav  IV.  Neither 
the  blade  nor  the  hilt  is  in  real  Empire  style,  and  the  hilt,  which 
is  older  than  the  blade,  still  retains  a  rococo-type  wreath  of  leaves 
round  the  Three  Crown  coat-of-arms. 

Perhaps  we  are  justified  in  saying  that,  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  two 
contrasting  spheres  we  have  dealt  with  here  sometimes  show  a 
conservatism  of  style  that  links  them  together,  when  all  else 
divides  them. 


5.  The  Carolinian  style  of  engraving  slightly  modernised  was  still  in 
use  about  1780  at  the  Kungsholm  Glassworks.  This  goblet  has  the 
monogram  ofGustav  III  (1771-1792).  The  officer's  sword,  1779  pattern  for 
the  Mounted  Life  Regiment,  is  a  comparative  type.  The  Royal  Palace, 
Stockholm,  and  the  Collection  of  the  Officers  of  the  Dalecarlia  Regi- 
ment, Falun. 

6.  This  goblet  with  cut  and  engraved  decoration,  a  gift  of  thanks  from 
the  town  of  Umea  to  General  Count  Johan  Adam  Cronstedt  in  1809,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Gustavian  style  from  the  Stromback  Glassworks.  The 
infantry  sabre,  used  by  Major  Georg  Gustaf  von  Gertten  in  the  war  of 
1808-1809,  represents  the  same  period.  From  the  Collection  of  Baron 
Ewald  Uggla,  Runstorp,  and  from  the  Royal  Army  Museum,  Stockholm. 
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Sergei  as  a  Caricaturist 


IN  so  far  as  Johan  Tobias  Sergei  is  known  outside  Sweden  at 
all,  he  is  known  as  a  sculptor.  His  talent  first  showed  itself  in 
Rome,  where  he  went  in  1767  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and 
his  work  reflects  the  tendency  of  the  time  to  turn  to  the  classics 
for  inspiration.  Apart  from  portraits,  it  consists  largely  of  com- 
positions on  subjects  from  classical  history  and  mythology, 
prominent  among  them  being  the  great  love  stories  such  as  those 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Mars  and  Venus,  Amor  and  Psyche. 

Another,  much  lesser-known  side  to  Sergei's  art  is  his  occa- 
sional drawings:  mostly  caricatures  or  scenes  illustrating  indis- 
creet incidents  from  daily  life.  European  eighteenth-century 
caricature  is  unquestionably  dominated  by  England  with  such 
artists  as  Hogarth  and  Gillray.  Sergei's  art  of  caricature,  however, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  English  humorous  drawings, 
but  seems  rather  to  have  been  evolved  from  Italian  models. 

Sergei's  caricatures  were  never  intended  for  publication.  They 
provided  him  with  an  outlet  for  his  disrespect  for  moral  and 
religious  conventions,  for  his  joie  de  vivrc  and  his  inexhaustible 
energy.  They  were  in  fact  his  recreation.  Most  of  Sergei's  cari- 
catures may  be  described  as  reportage  drawings.  He  captured  a 
situation  in  a  few  swift  strokes,  or  even  in  his  portraits  often 
depicts  the  subject  in  some  form  of  action.  Caricaturing  was  a 
favourite  amusement  among  Sergei's  circle  of  friends  in  Rome. 
But  his  own  caricatures  have  little  in  common  with  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  employed  the  usual  distortions  and  fore- 
shortenings.  Sergei  never  subscribed  completely  to  this  technique, 
but  instead  always  retained  his  own  personal  manner.  He  em- 
phasised the  characteristic  rather  than  the  grotesque.  To  Sergei, 
caricature  was  not  a  malicious  weapon.  It  was  his  friends  he 
depicted  often  in  humorous  situations  from  their  daily  life.  He 
often  depicted  himself,  when  he  made  free  play  with  the  promin- 
ent nose  and  the  not  inconsiderable  bulk. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  face  that  Sergei  captures  the  character.  His 
renderings  of  the  body,  the  attitude,  the  clothing  are  at  least  as 
eloquent.  He  had  probably  discussed  this  particular  problem  with 
a  friend  of  his  early  years  in  Rome,  Johann  Heinrich  Fiissli;  for 
Fiissli  was  in  close  contact  with  Lavater  and  had  provided  the 
illustrations  for  his  work,  Physiognomischc  Fragmente,  Lavater's 
great  theory,  moreover,  was  that  every  limb,  every  part  of  the 
human  body  reflected  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  person 
concerned.  For  the  rest,  Lavater's  often  highly  schematic  methods 
found  no  support  with  Fiissli  and  Sergei. 

It  is  not  until  Sergei's  arrival  in  Rome  that  we  can  observe  a 
personal  development  in  his  style  of  caricature.  He  usually 
carried  a  sketch-book  in  his  pocket  whenever  he  went  on  any 
excursion  with  his  friends,  whether  a  combined  study-visit  and 
symposium  at  the  Villa  Madama  or  a  longer  excursion  to  Naples. 
In  a  sketch-book  dating  from  early  in  1768,  when  we  know  that 
Sergei  and  his  friends  had  been  copying  Raphael's  frescoes  at  the 
Villa  Farnesina  and  lunching  and  resting  afterwards  in  the  park, 
we  find  a  bold  drawing  of  Sergei's  German  friend,  Johann 
Gottlieb  Hackert — lightly  dressed,  seen  from  behind.  (No.  1). 
I  le  is  caught  in  movement  with  a  few  deft  strokes  that  indicate 
the  whole  character  of  the  lanky  figure. 

Such  drastically  faceless  portraits  are  not  commonplace  among 
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Sergei's  caricatures.  Neither  are  a  few  isolated  profiles,  as,  for 
example,  the  portrait  of  Francois  Andre  Vincent  his  French 
fellow  student  (No.  2)  The  latter  can  hardly  be  called  a  caricature, 
it  is  a  portrait  delineating  his  friend's  features  with  a  minimum  of 
strokes  of  subtly  varied  lightness  and  strength. 

Sergei's  contact  with  Fiissli  was  of  outstanding  importance  to 
him,  not  so  much  artistically  as  in  that  he  was  fascinated  bv 
Fiissli's  wide  reading  and  violent  imagination.  These  undoubtedly 
left  their  mark  on  him  when  he  was  working  on  new  ideas  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  1770's.  When  Sergei  draws  Fiissli  it  is  in 
action,  in  violent  movement,  grimacing  and  waving  his  arms 
against  a  background  of  monumental  architecture  (No.  3). 
Lightning  flashes  from  clouds  in  the  form  of  protruding  buttocks, 
while  witches,  borrowed  from  Fiissli's  own  Shakespearean 
imagination,  ride  the  sky,  pursuing  the  unhappy  man.  It  is  a 
drawing  of  tense  dramatic  moment,  a  parody  of  Fiissli's  own 
compositional  manner,  which  never  lacked  theatrical  effect. 

When  in  1778  Sergei  turned  again  towards  Sweden,  after  eleven 
years  on  a  scholarship  in  Rome,  he  travelled  via  Paris  and  London, 
where  he  met  his  old  Stockholm  friend,  Elias  Martin,  at  that  time 
settled  in  London.  This  meeting  Sergei  has  recorded  in  a  drawing 
depicting  himself  in  Martin's  combined  shop  and  studio,  where 
the  host,  palette  and  brushes  in  hand,  is  showing  him  his  pictures, 
mounted  on  hinged  frames  which  his  wife  is  turning,  while  their 
little  son  plays  on  the  floor  (No.  4).  Other  pictures  are  displayed 
in  the  window.  The  whole  situation  and  atmosphere  are  perfectly 
caught.  The  only  hint  of  caricature  is  in  the  somewhat  exagger- 
ated profile  and  cocksure  attitude  Sergei  has  given  to  himself.  Any 
other  distortion  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  record  of  a  meeting 
between  friends. 

On  his  return  to  Sweden  in  1779,  Sergei  was  completely 
absorbed  by  his  new  milieu.  He  had  opportunities  of  contact 
with  the  court  and  with  middle  class,  artistic  and  theatrical 
circles,  and  noted  down  his  impressions  of  these  various  milieux 
with  the  same  disillusioned  realism. 

Sergei  was  presented  to  the  King  only  about  a  month  after  his 
return.  Gustav  III  was  anxious  to  see  as  soon  as  possible  the 
sculptures  Sergei  had  brought  back  from  Italy,  and  actually 
visited  his  studio  a  number  of  times  before  everything  had  even 
been  unpacked.  One  drawing  (No.  6)  depicts  the  King  'on  the 
morning  he  came  to  my  studio'  with  the  large  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes  and  concealed  by  a  large  cloak.  The  King  looks 
small  and  insignificant,  yet  the  face  is  alight  with  life.  Sergei's 
respect  for  Gustav  III,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  patron  of  the  arts, 
was  so  great  that,  even  in  an  unconventional  portrait  of  this  sort, 
he  had  to  idealise  him. 

A  drawing  of  the  1790's  entitled  'A  boisterous  Dinner'  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  a  dinner  at  which  he  himself  was  the  liberal  host 
(No.  5).  Sergei  sits  on  the  right  and  has  collected  all  the  empty 
bottles  beside  him  on  the  floor.  Most  of  the  figures  arc  caricatures, 
some  with  their  names  written  in,  whilst  others  are  recognisable 
by  their  profiles.  The  central  feature  of  the  composition  is  the 
concealed  light  on  the  table.  The  foreground  figures,  seen  from 
behind,  stand  out  strongly  against  a  background  of  gesticulating 
figures  executed  with  a  few  quick  strokes  of  the  pen.  Here  again 
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1.  Sergei's  friend,  the  German  painter,  Johann  Gottlieb  Hackert.  Black  chalk. 
National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

2.  His  fellow  student  the  French  painter,  Francois  Andre  Vincent.  Pen.  National 
Museum,  Stockholm. 

3.  Sergei  depicts  the  Swiss  painter,  Johan  Heinrich  Fiissli,  in  violent  movement. 
Pen  and  wash.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

4.  A  visit  to  his  old  Stockholm  friend,  the  painter  Elias  Martin,  in  London  1779.  Pen 
and  wash. 
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5.  A  boisterous  dinner  party,  with  Sergei  seen  at  right  with  empty  bottles.  Pen  and  wash. 

6.  'Gustav  III  on  the  morning  he  came  to  my  studio'.  Pen  and  wash. 

7.  Count  Sierakowski,  Secretary  at  the  Polish  Legation  in  Stockholm.  Pen  and  wash. 

8.  Funeral  procession  of  the  painter,  C.  G.  Pilo  in  1793.  Sergei  leads  the  procession.  Pen  and  wash. 

9.  'Bellman's  morning  drink,  sandwich  in  hand,  tired  and  morose'.  Pen. 


wo  have  one  of  Sergei's  keen  impressions,  in  which  plastic  form, 
visually  conceived  elements,  light  and  air,  are  fused  into  a  unity. 
The  drawing  has  the  cursory  quality  of  the  sketch  combined  with 
the  firm  composition  of  the  finished  work  of  art. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  drawings  of  Bellman,  whose  songs, 
which  are  still  widely  sung,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  everyday  and 
festive  life  in  the  Stockholm  at  the  time  of  Gustav  III.  To  one 
drawing  Sergei  has  given  the  caption,  'Bellman's  morning  drink 
sandwich  in  hand,  tired  and  morose'.  The  poet  is  portrayed 
without  any  heroics,  rather  the  worse  for  a  festive  night.  Sergei 
depicts  him  clear-sightedly  and  revealingly,  yet  with  a  sympathy 
for  the  unhappy  reveller.  (No.  9). 

Sergei  has  literally  left  thousands  of  sketches  from  which  we 
can  still  follow  his  destiny,  his  visits  to  various  friends  in  the 
country  and  a  number  of  importantevents  directly  concerned  with 
his  circle  of  friends.  Seeking  for  a  stylistic  development  among  his 
caricatures,  one  might  point  to  a  more  exuberant  exaggeration 
in  characterisation  as  the  years  go  by,  and  a  bolder  use  of  wash. 

One  sketch  of  the  funeral  procession  of  C.  G.  Pilo  in  1 793 
includes  many  of  the  most  important  Swedish  artists  of  the  day 
(No.  8).  The  figures  stand  out  in  silhouette  against  the  white 
surface  of  the  paper  in  a  somewhat  ornamental  composition. 
Those  further  away  are  shown  lighter  than  those  in  the  fore- 
ground. Yet  each  figure  has  its  characteristic  features:  not  the 
least  of  which  is  Sergei  himself,  who  leads  the  procession. 

In  a  portrait  (No.  7)  of  Count  Sierakowski,  Secretary  to  the 
Polish  Legation  in  Stockholm,  who  on  the  Partition  of  Poland  in 
1795  settled  finally  in  Stockholm,  Sergei  has  placed  his  model  in 


profile,  seated  in  a  chair.  The  figure  fills  almost  the  whole  area  of 
the  picture,  and  is  plastically  rendered,  only  a  shadow  under  the 
chair  indicating  the  outside  space.  This  portrait  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  studied  in  every  detail,  from  the  lank  hair,  the 
striking  profile  and  the  long,  sensitive  hands  to  the  exotic,  fur- 
edged  coat  that  falls  in  heavy  folds,  and  the  elegant  boots. 

Sergei  lived  to  a  relatively  old  age.  When  he  died  in  18 14  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  had  lived  through  some  of  the  most 
dramatic  years  in  the  history  of  Sweden :  the  revival  in  art  and 
culture  under  the  patronage  of  Gustav  III,  the  repercussions  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  Sweden,  the  murder  of  the  King  in  1792, 
and  the  subsequent  catastrophic  decline  in  cultural  interest.  He 
witnessed  the  unhappy  war  with  Russia  of  1808-09,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  to  Sweden  of  Finland,  and  the  opening  of  a  new 
era  with  the  arrival  in  Sweden  of  Napoleon's  General,  Jean 
Bernadotte,  as  successor  to  the  throne  in  18 10. 

Sergei's  caricatures  provide  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  our 
kn  owledge  of  the  late  eighteenth-century  Swedish  cultural  his- 
tory, and  form  an  invaluable  supplement  to  the  record  of 
historical  events.  They  illustrate  everyday  life  of  the  time  and 
include  portraits,  always  unconventional,  often  satirical,  of  Ser- 
gei's circle  of  friends,  which  embraced  almost  all  the  outstanding 
personalities  of  contemporary  Sweden.  We  glimpse  the  intensive 
social  life  in  which  Sergei,  in  spite  of  pain  and  bouts  of  heavy 
melancholy,  took  an  active  part,  and  his  own  idyllic  family  life. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  cultural  periods  of  Swedish  history 
certainly  comes  vividly  before  our  eyes  in  Sergei's  moving, 
delightful  and  amusing  drawings. 
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Three  North  American  Indian  weapons 
in  the  Ethnographical  Museum  of  Sweden 


i.  Hatchet  with  iron  head, 
from  the  Delaware  or 
Iroquois  Indians.  First 
half  of  the  Seventeenth 
century. 


BY  SIGVALD  LINNE 


TH  E  curio  cabinet  was  the  origin  of  both  the  natural  history 
and  the  ethnographical  museum.  The  first  museum  actually 
founded  as  a  museum  of  historical  antiquities  is  the  Historical 
Museum  in  Stockholm.  Its  foundation  dates  from  1670.  In  1682 
the  Ashmolean,  the  first  authentic  natural  history  museum,  was 
opened  at  Oxford.  The  ethnographical  collections  of  the  National 
Museum,  Copenhagen,  constituted  the  first  real  ethnographical 
museum.  This  dates  from  1841  and  incorporates  the  ethnograph- 
ical specimens  included  since  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
Royal  Cabinet  of  Curios. 

The  Ethnographical  Museum  of  Sweden  has  collections 
systematically  acquired  since  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
little  or  nothing  is  known  about  many  of  the  earliest  specimens. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  up  to  1902  the  human  species 
was  still  included  in  the  vertebrate  animal  section  of  the  natural 
history  museum,  while  zoologists  took  little  interest  in  the 
ethnographical  material. 

In  the  Swedish  museum  there  are  three  items  of  singular 
interest:  two  of  them  because  of  their  antiquity,  the  third  because 
of  the  significant  role  which  it  played  on  an  historic  occasion. 
Th  cy  comprise  a  North  American  Indian  hatchet  with  a  shapely 
iron  head  (No.  1),  a  carved  wooden  symbolic  club  (Nos.  3,  4  and 
s),  and  an  elegant  calumet  or  'peace  pipe'  with  an  interesting 
history  (No.  2). 

The  rectangular  iron  hatchet  head,  30  cm.  long  with  a  2.5  cm. 
diameter  at  its  middle,  both  ends  tapering  to  form  sharp  1  cm. 
transverse  edges,  is  fastened  by  means  of  leather  thongs  passing 
through  two  holes  to  the  shorter  arm  of  a  lath-like  wooden 
handle,  47  cm.  long,  and  forming  a  semi-circular  bend.  The 
longer  arm  tapers  to  a  rounded  hilt.  Wampum,  set  into  the  wood 
and  consisting  of  small  rectangular  pieces  of  white  shell,  probably 
Buccinum  or  Pyrula,  and  interspersed  with  similar  pieces  of  some 
green-glazed  ceramic  ware,  at  one  time  covered  the  flat  sides  of 
the  handle  as  well  as  the  rounded  hilt.  Only  part  of  it  is  now  held 
at  the  bend  and  on  the  shorter  arm  by  what  appears  to  be  a 
brown  glue.  A  knot  consisting  of  a  20  cm.  thong  with  a  longer 
t.issel  ending  in  a  tuft  of  greyish-brown  bristles  also  passes  through 
a  hole  above  the  hilt. 
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Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  age  or  origin  of  this  hatchet.  But 
in  the  National  Museum,  Copenhagen,  there  is  another  almost 
identical  specimen  but  with  a  stone  head.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  specimen  was  once  the  property  of  the  Dutch 
physician  Bernhardus  Paludamus  (d.  1633),  whose  heirs  sold  his 
collection  in  1651  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  By  way  of 
the  Royal  House  of  Denmark,  relatives  of  this  prince,  it  ulti- 
mately found  its  way  to  Copenhagen's  National  Museum.  No 
hatchet  of  this  type  is  known  to  have  been  found  in  the  coastal 
areas,  but  heads  of  stone  appear  in  Iroquoian  territory.  Thus,  it 
might  be  of  Iroquoian  origin.  Yet  the  likelihood  of  it  coming 
from  the  Algonquian  Delawares  is  by  no  means  excluded. 

The  symbolic  club  is  made  of  hard  but  not  heavy  brownish 
wood.  The  64  cm.  handle  is  formed  as  a  crotch  holding  the 
globular  head.  Its  diameter  is  12  cm.  and  its  front  is  carved  to 
represent  a  human  face,  eyes  and  mouth  marked  by  sunk  wam- 
pum pieces  with  small  holes  drilled  in  a  pattern.  Wampum  was 
also  sunk  to  form  a  1.5  cm.  band  stretching  across  the  forehead 
from  ear  to  ear.  Only  a  few  pieces  of  this  now  remain,  as  well 
as  a  narrower  stripe  from  the  top  to  just  above  the  nose.  The 
upper  branch  of  this  artificial  crotch  is  carved  into  a  zoomor- 
phous  figure,  evidently  an  alligator,  possibly  a  lizard,  ermine  or 
otter.  This  also  was  at  one  time  covered  entirely  by  small  pieces 
of  wampum  and  small  pieces  of  some  black  material  in  the  man- 
ner of  scales  or  armour.  The  hilt  is  carved  to  represent  a  human 
leg  complete  with  knee,  calf  and  five-toed  foot.  Just  above  the 
knee  there  is  a  hole  for  the  knot.  Simpler  clubs  of  this  type  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  Ashmolean  and  in  Leyden,  but  nothing  is 
known  as  to  their  exact  provenance. 

Two  additional  specimens  of  this  kind  of  club  exist,  however. 
One  is  at  Skokloster  Castle  north  of  Stockholm,  the  other  is  in 
Copenhagen.  Both  are  so  much  like  the  Stockholm  specimen  as 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  all  three  of  them  were  made  by 
th  e  same  craftsman.  Early  references  to  clubs  of  this  specific  type 
among  the  Iroquois  would  point  to  Iroquoian  origin — their 
production  by  Delaware  Indians  of  today  is  here  irrelevant.  In 
Copenhagen,  too,  there  are  pipes  earlier  in  date  than  1690,  with 
one  earlier  than  1654.  But  a  club  of  this  type  is  not  known  of 
prior  to  1737.  As  early  as  1625  the  Danes  had  a  chartered  com- 
pany holding  the  trade  monopoly  with  North  America.  Yet  the 
presence  in  Sweden  of  two  specimens  as  against  the  single 
Copenhagen  item  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  other  circum- 
stances renders  their  acquisition  by  way  of  Copenhagen  less 
likely. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Count  Carl  Gustaf  Wrangel,  the 
well-known  army  officer  and  ambitious  builder  of  Skokloster, 
accumulated  sizeable  collections  of  arms,  furniture  and  objets 
d'art  partly  through  the  agency  of  Dutch  purchasers.  The  inven- 
tory upon  his  death  in  1676  also  lists  a  number  of  North  Ameri- 
can specimens,  notably  the  Indian  club. 

In  1638  land  on  both  banks  of  the  Delaware  estuary  was  pur- 
chased as  a  site  for  a  Swedish  colony.  This  was  to  be  known  as 
'New  Sweden'.  The  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New 
Holland  on  the  Lower  Hudson  having  resigned,  he  entered 
Swedish  service  and  was  given  the  task  of  establishing  New 
Sweden.  The  crews  of  ships  carrying  settlers  to  the  young  colony 
were  half  Swedish  and  half  Dutch,  the  costs  being  equally  shared 
by  the  two  nations.  Further  expeditions  were  dispatched  and  in 
due  course  were  financed  entirely  by  Swedish  capital.  The  size 
of  the  colony  and  the  number  of  settlers  also  steadily  increased. 
Relations  with  the  Indians  were  cordial,  which  enabled  the 


Swedish  cleric,  J.  Campanius,  to  compile  a  comprehensive 
dictionary  of  the  Delaware  Indian  language. 

The  colony,  however,  was  short-lived.  In  Europe  at  that  time 
Sweden  had  her  hands  full  maintaining  her  position  as  a  great 
power.  In  [655  New  Sweden  was  incorporated  with  the  Dutch 
colony  to  the  north,  this  in  turn  being  later  seized  by  the  British. 
However,  contact  with  the  homeland  was  maintained  for  some 
time  after,  whilst  Swedish  clergy  were  active  in  New  Sweden  as 
late  as  1786.  This  historical  background  permits  certain  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  provenance  of  the  two  Indian  weapons. 

The  neatly  fashioned  iron  head  of  the  tomahawk  or  'peace 
pipe'  (12  cm.  long  including  the  bowl)  is  of  the  type  known  as 
'Enelish',  and  there  are  references,  in  fact,  to  metal  hatchets  in 
use  among  the  Iroquois  as  early  as  1644.  The  specimen  here 
described  was  actually  used  by  the  Mohawk,  an  Iroquoian  tribe 
that  went  down  in  history  as  one  of  'the  Six  Nations'.  The 
49  cm.  wooden  handle,  bound  with  copper  wire  in  a  regular 
pattern,  has  been  bored  its  full  length,  presumably  with  a  hot  iron, 
thus  simultaneously  serving  as  the  stem  for  the  separate  bowl. 

In  1759  Dr.  Carl  Magnus  Wrangel,  a  learned  theologian,  was 
dispatched  to  North  America  to  take  charge  as  dean  of  all  Swed- 
ish-Lutheran parishes  there.  Although  he  was  recalled  to  Sweden 
in  1769,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most 
prominent  personage  in  the  land  at  that  time,  a  certain  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who  presented  him  with  this  unique  object  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit.  In  1783  Dr.  Wrangel  gave  the  specimen  to 
the  Academy  of  Science  at  Uppsala.  His  letter  accompanying 
the  gift  reads: 

'The  calumet,  or  so-called  peace  pipe,  is  of  time  immemorial 

among  the  Indians  and  kept  by  them  as  a  great  treasure  It  is 

employed  at  ratification  of  their  peace  treaties  when,  upon  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  it  is  filled  with  tobacco  and  handed  by  the 
principal  person  present  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  him  who 
represents  the  King,  to  smoke.  Then  the  peace  is  regarded  as 
completely  sealed  

'The  pipe  herewith  submitted  was  handed  at  a  great  Peace 
Conference  held  in  1758  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  town  of  Aston, 
by  the  Indian  King  Tagashata  to  General  Johnson,  who  is  the 
Principal  Agent  of  the  King  and  General  of  the  Mohawk  Indians. 
He  gave  it  to  me  when,  at  his  request,  I  undertook  on  behalf  of  the 
German-Lutheran  clergy  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  found- 
ing a  Lutheran  church  in  his  town  called  Johnson's  Hall.  He  him- 
self regarded  this  pipe  as  the  most  magnificent  object  in  the 
entire  collection  of  Indian  antiquities  in  his  possession  '. 

Sir  William  Johnson  was  an  Irish  landowner  who,  in  1757, 
went  to  America  to  take  charge  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Mohawk 
country.  He  was  received  into  the  tribe  and  later  married  a 
Mohawk  girl.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  war  against  the 
French  he  was  promoted  major-general,  created  a  baronet  and 
appointed  superintendent  of  all  of  the  Six  Nations.  He  was 
granted  100,000  acres  of  land  north  of  the  Mohawk  river  and 
built  himself  a  timber  mansion  on  the  spot  where  the  present 
Johnstown  stands.  Thanks  to  the  diplomatic  Sir  William,  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  Iroquois  League — a  union  of 
North  American  political  units  long  before  a  United  States  was 
established — remained  excellent.  They  took  little  part  in  the 
protracted  Anglo-French  war  of  [754-63.  Had  they  turned 
against  the  English,  these  in  all  probability  would  have  lost  their 
North  American  possessions,  which  then  would  have  become 
French  colonies.  Hence  this  pipe  can  justly  claim  to  have  played 
a  most  essential  role  in  the  shaping  of  world  history. 


Coysevox's  plaster  bust 
of  Louis  XIV  stands  in 
the  Centra]  Hall. 


France,  Country  of  a 
thousand  museums,  ^ 
and  the  Age  of 
Louis  XIV 


BY  ANITA  BROOKNER 

n^HE  AGE  OF  LOUIS  XIV  is  the  most  important 
JL  Winter  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Academy  for 
several  years.  The  actual  title  may  need  some  explaining,  tor  the 
personality  of  le  roi  soleil,  whose  reign  did  not  really  start 
until  1 66 1,  is  rather  underplayed,  and  the  paintings  shown  cover 
the  period  immediately  following  the  demise  of  the  second 
school  of  Fontainebleau  to  the  years  immediately  preceding 
Watteau,  with  the  accent  on  the  genesis  of  the  classical  style 
rather  than  on  its  maturity.  Seventeenth-century  French  art 
to  the  English  public  means  Poussin  and  Claude.  To  the  French 
it  means  Les  Maitres  de  la  Realite,  the  title  of  an  exhibition  held  in 
Paris  in  1934  which  gave  new  orientation  to  seventeenth- 
century  scholarship  and  disinterred  artists  whom  we  have  since 
come  to  regard  as  masters,  notably  Georges  de  la  Tour  and  the 
brothers  Lc  Nain  (nine  of  the  fourteen  pictures  accredited  to 
Georges  de  la  Tour  arc  on  show  at  the  Academy  and  this  alone 
makes  the  exhibition  an  historical  occasion).  Someone  has  yet  to 
write  a  history  of  the  contribution  of  Lorraine  to  seventeenth- 
century  French  art,  or  examine  the  influence  of  Spanish  painting 
on  French  artists  of  the. period  beyond  mentioning  the  name  of 
Velazquez  in  connection  with  the  Le  Nains.  Much  research 
remains  to  be  done  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  exhibition  will 
provide  the  necessary  stimulus. 

However,  the  real  glory  of  the  exhibition  is  not  Louis  XIV, 
nor  even  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  artistic  organisation  of 
France,  country  of  a  thousand  museums.  It  will  by  now  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  every  picture,  drawing,  sculpture, 
and  tapestry  comes  from  a  French  provincial  museum,  with  only 
a  very  few  additions  from  churches  and  from  the  Louvre.  Yet 
it  is  worth  underlining  the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
know  Lille,  Dijon  and  Montpellier  but  are  unlikely  ever  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  visit  Saintes  or  Chatcau-Gonticr.  It  is  to  the 
knowledge,  taste,  organising  capacities  and  tireless  industry  of 
M.  Jean  Vergnet-Ruiz,  Inspecteur-General  des  Alusccs  dc  Province, 
to  his  colleague  M.  Michel  Laclottc,  and  to  M.  Rene  Varin, 
Cultural  Counsellor  to  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  that  we 
owe  the  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  fine  pictures  gathered 
together  at  one  time  and  in  one  place. 

Two  small  criticisms,  since  no  Winter  Exhibition  would  be 
complete  without  them.  It  would  have  been  agreeable  to  have 
seen  more  engravings,  especially  by  Callot  and  Silvcstrc;  and 
however  temporary,  something  might  have  been  devised  to 
improve  the  picture-killing  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
French  never  hold  an  exhibition  of  any  importance  without 
constructing  an  appropriate  decor.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  English 
followed  their  example? 


1.  Georges  de  la  Tour.  Le  Nouveau-Ne  (Rennes).  Very  little  is  known 
ot  Georges  de  la  Tour,  who  dominates  this  exhibition:  the  sources  of  his 
unique  style  arc  still  a  mystery.  He  may  have  gone  to  Italy  and  he  must 
have  known  the  works  of  Honthorst.  He  is  usually  classified  as  a  remote 
follower  of  Caravaggio,  whose  influence  can  certainly  be  seen  in  the 
earlier  St.  Jerome,  but  111  this  picture,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
Nativity,  the  use  of  light  lias  a  devotional  quality  which  is  reminiscent  ot 
earlier  painters  such  as  Cicertgen  or  Correggio.  The  light  yet  vibrant 
Indian  red  of  which  he  makes  such  frequent  use  is  perhaps  derived  from 
Zurburan.  It  certainly  has  no  precedent  in  French  painting.  His  quietism, 
his  indifference  to  prevailing  fashion,  the  geometrical  simplicity  of  his 
forms  make  ot  him  an  archaic  yet  outstandingly  modern  artist.  (Canvas, 
76  X  91  cm.) 
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2  Giraudon,  Paris 

2.  Anonymous.  A  Dying  Child  (Bcsancon).  This  little  girl  is  very  ill  and 
is  presumably  going  to  die  (according  to  the  Bcsancon  catalogue  she  is 
already  dead,  in  which  case  the  faint  trace  of  pink  would  surely  have  left 
her  lips  and  checks).  From  under  heavy  eyelids  she  watches  the  artist  who 
has  come  to  paint  her,  for  seventeenth-century  parents,  who  must  have 
been  possessed  of  considerable  stoicism,  favoured  this  type  of  deathbed 
portrait.  Tbe  artist  is  unknown,  and  no  new  attribution  was  volunteered 
when  the  picture  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  Tradition 
connects  it  with  Philippe  dc  Champaigne,  and  despite  the  lack  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  his  authorship 
should  not  be  generally  accepted.  (Canvas,  58   ■  47  cm.) 


3.  Louis  Le  Nain.  The  Christening  Feast  (Louvre).  Louis  Lc  Nain's 
peasants,  underprivileged  yet  dignified,  passive  yet  obstinate,  generate  in 
the  spectator  a  feeling  akin  to  guilt.  Here  they  are  seen  in  more  convivial 
mood  and  the  pressure  is  somewhat  lightened.  But  in  spite  of  the  occasion, 
this  is  not  a  lighthearted  picture:  the  colouring  is  sombre,  there  is  little 
spontaneity  of  feeling  or  form,  and  without  the  open  door  on  the  extreme 
right  the  composition  would  be  almost  intolerably  rigid.  The  handling 
of  the  father's  face  and  his  way  of  holding  his  glass  suggest  an  affinity 
with  Netherlandish  painting.  New  research  on  the  Le  Nains  might  erase 
some  of  the  sentimentality  that  clogs  interpretation  of  their  pictures. 
The  fact  that  Louis  painted  peasants  should  not  be  allowed  to  obliterate  the 
fact  that  he  painted  them  with  a  reserve,  a  detachment  and  .1  lack  of  overt 
motive  which  are  essentially  classical.  (Canvas,  61    ■  78  cm.) 


4.  Louise  Moillon.  Nectarines  (Toulouse).  Louise  Moillon's  anachronistic 
Still-lifes  are  practically  a  nurseryman's  guide  to  the  quality  of  seventeenth- 
century  fruit.  These  rather  weightless  nectarines  are  perhaps  less  appetizing 
than  her  strawberries  (longer  and  more  slender  than  the  modern  variety) 
or  her  perfect  plums  (sec  No.  103).  This  picture  was  painted  in  1674  and  is 
therefore  contemporary  with  the  early  works  of  Largilliere.  As  yet  little 
light  has  been  thrown  or.  Louise  Moillon,  her  devotion  to  the  despised 


genre  of  still-life,  or  her  dependence  on  Zurburan,  from  whom  she  borrows 
not  only  her  austerities  of  colour  and  composition  but  a  genuine  religious 
quality  winc  h  makes  her  pictures  superior  to  those  of  her  contemporaries 
Bizet  and  Linard.  (Panel,  38   •   52  cm.) 

5.  Claude.  Landscape  (Nancy).  Classical  landscape,  of  which  we  saw  so 
many  fine  examples  in  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  1949/50,  is  of  secondary 
importance  in  this  exhibition.  Poussin  is  represented  by  a  Cartesian  tour  de 
force,  Diogenes  throwing  away  his  Bowl  (No.  118),  Claude  by  a  serene  example 
from  Grenoble.  Both  appear  to  better  advantage  in  drawings.  This  drawing, 
shorn  of  all  Claude's  familiar  mood-setting  devices,  might  be  taken  as 
typical  not  only  of  his  mature  style  but  of  the  classical  ideal  in  landscape  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Malhcrbe,  in  which  Van  n'aura  plus 
d'hiver,  le  jour  n'aura  plus  d'ornbre.  (15  x  23  cm.). 

6.  Charles  de  la  Fosse.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (Dijon).  La  Fosse  is  the 
most  polished  of  that  unloved  generation  of  artists  immediately  preceding 
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Watteau.  He  spent  three  years  in  Venice  and  is  more  truly  Titianesque  than  any 
other  French  artist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  although  his  colouring  has  the 
lighter  more  silvery  tonality  native  to  Verona  and  Parma.  A  friend  of  l)c  Piles,  La 
Fosse  entered  the  academic  lists  as  a  champion  of  colour  against  line;  the  beautiful 
'Venetian'  pink  drapery  worn  by  Bacchus  is  one  of  his  most  considerable  achieve- 
ments. His  admiration  for  Rubens  and  his  softer,  lighter,  more  fluent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Baroque  mythological  idiom  cause  him  frequently  to  be  read  in  an 
eighteenth-  rather  than  a  seVentcenth-century  context.  (Canvas,  260  ■    170  cm.) 


7.  Eustache  Le  Sueur.  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (Lille).  Full  justice  has  not  yet 
been  done  to  Le  Sueur,  an  admirable  minor  artist  whose  mild  poetry  is  generally  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  heroic  creations  of  his  contemporaries.  Within  his  rather 
narrow  limits,  he  was  something  of  a  virtuoso.  This  little  picture,  for  example,  is 
so  Bolognese  in  feeling  that  it  is  an  effort  to  remember  that  Le  Sueur  never  went 
to  Italy.  The  landscape,  the  contrast  between  golden  cave  and  ultramarine  sky, 
and  the  quality  of  the  light,  reveal  intense  devotion  to  Italian  models.  The  blonde 


Magdalen  is  ultimately  Raphaelesquc  in  type; 
the  peculiar  rich  saffron  ot  her  robe  is  out- 
standing in  an  ceuurc  which  is  usually  negative 
in  colour.  (Canvas,  49   •   64  cm.) 

8.  Adam  van  der  Meulen.  Five  Horses 

(Rouen).  Those  who  think  of  Van  der  Meulen 
as  one  ot  the  duller  and  more  documentary 
painters  ot  the  seventeenth  century  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  Stubbs-like  natural- 
ism ot  this  study  ot  horses  or  by  his  brilliant 
landscape  of  the  Siege  of  Luxembourg  (No. 
142)  which  reveals  him  as  an  important  fore- 
runner ot  Watteau.  As  official  war  painter 
therefore  major  trustee  ot  the  royal gloire, 
Van  tier  Meulen  w  as  well-treated  by  the  king 
who  showed  him  personally  round  the  scenes 
ot  his  campaigns  so  that  his  painted  records 
would  be  accurate.  Van  der  Mculcn's  colour, 
s  conception  ot  landscape,  and  his  tiny 
figures  are  all  characteristically  Flemish  and 
00k  forward  to  the  revival  ot  interest  in 
Flemish  genre  that  took  place  111  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (Canvas,  SS 
66  cm.) 
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9.  Nicolas  de  Largilliere.  Still-Life  (Amiens).  This  fiery 
still-life  may  be  interpreted  as  the  manifesto  of  a  painter 
declaring  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Moderns  in  the  great 
academic  struggle  in  which  artists  of  his  generation  grew  up. 
The  crimson  drapery,  the  sky  streaked  red,  green  and  gold, 
the  pomegranate  torn  open  to  show  its  red  seeds,  the  grapes 
practically  phosphorescent  with  light,  and  the  generally 
pulpy  outline  ally  Largillierc  unmistakably  with  Rubens 
and  Jordaens  and  the  colourists,  and  underline  his  avowed 
antipathy  to  Italian  models  and  the  supremacy  of  drawing. 
Largillierc  grew  up  in  Antwerp  and  returned  to  Paris  in 
1674  after  a  stay  in  London.  This  picture,  which  is  painted 
with  some  heat,  must  be  one  of  his  earliest  works.  (Canvas, 
76  x  96  cm.) 


10.  Charles  Lebrun.  The  Battle  of  Con- 
stantine  with  Maxentius  (Chateau-Gonticr). 
Lebrun's  name  is  always  connected  with  the 
Academy  and  his  painting  is  usually  labelled 
academic,  although  individually  his  composi- 
tions are  invariably  Baroque.  This  discrepancy 
is  fully  brought  out  when  one  compares  his 
history  pictures  with  those  of  Poussin,  France's 
academic  painter  par  excellence.  Poussin's  world 
is  silent,  full  of  harmonious  frozen  movement, 
protected  against  accidents.  In  Lebrun's  pictures 
a  number  of  head-on  collisions  take  place, 
severe  injuries  are  sustained,  quantities  of  blood 
are  spilled  (see  Mucins  Scacnola  before  Porsena, 
123).  The  colouring  is  hot,  the  flesh  an  exag- 
gerated brick  red.  To  complete  the  paradox, 
Lebrun,  who  wanted  to  consecrate  painting  for 
all  time  as  an  intellectual  exercise  based  on 
studies  after  the  antique  and  Raphael,  has  here 
taken  Rubens  as  his  model.  (Canvas,  112  X 
170  cm.) 


11.  Antoine  Coypel.  Reception  of  the  Persian  Ambas- 
sadors by  Louis  XIV  (Saintcs).  This  poorish  painting 
marks  the  end  of  the  old  order  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new.  It  records  the  last  official  reception  ever  to  be  held  by 
Louis  XIV:  the  stunted  boy  on  his  right  is  the  future 
Louis  XV.  Coypel  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  scene 
and  being  used  to  working  on  a  gigantic  scale  he  has  not 
done  it  very  well.  French  people  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  Orientals  and  Asiatics 
from  their  literature  (the  Turkish  divertissement  in  Moliere's 
Bourgeois  Getttilhomme  was  inspired  by  the  more  important 
reception  given  to  the  Turkish  ambassadors  in  1669),  but 
they  did  not  discover  them  visually  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  painting  is  an  early  example  of  what  was  to 
become  a  very  fashionable  genre:  Lancret's  Tnrc  Amourex 
(Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris)  owes  a  great  deal  to 
Coypel's  Persian  Ambassador.  (Canvas,  f>8  x  130  cm.) 


An  article,  by  George  Wingfield  Digby,  on  the  tapestries  displayed  at  tin's  exhibition  will  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 
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A  CHEVALIER  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  SAINT  ESPRIT:  ATTRIBUTED 
TO  NATTIER.  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  32  ■  23 1  INCHES. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  <>/  the  Wallace  Collection. 
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I .  William  and  Mary  circular  punch- 
bowl, II  in.  diameter,  by  Robert 
Bruce,  Edinburgh,  1692,  Assay- 
master  John  Borthwick.  ,£1,450 
(Christie's).  2.  English  enamel 
casket  with  set  of  caddies,  8j  in. 
wide,  from  the  Lord  Glenconnor 
Collection.  £840  (Christie's). 
3.  Meissen  tureen  and  cover  from 
the  'Hamburg  tankard'  service 
painted  by  Adam  Friedrich  von 
Lowenfinck,  11  in.  high.  £2,500 
(Sotheby's).  4.  Louis  XV  mar- 
quetry upright  secretaire,  by  Pierre 
Macret  (stamped  'Macret'),  44  in. 
wide.  Bought  by  Frank  Partridge 
&  Sons  for  ,£1,890  (Christie's). 
5.  Rare  Ming  wine  ewer,  10  in. 
high.  £340  (Sotheby's).  6.  Chinese 
black  Coromandel  lacquer  10-fold 
screen.  Dollars  4,600  (,£1,643) 
(Parke-Bernet,  New  York).  7.  A 
rare  William  and  Mary  turned 
walnut  lowboy,  New  England, 
c.  1700.  Dollars  4,400  (£1,571) 
(Parke-Bernet). 
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8.  Two  of  a  set  of  24  George  III  silver-gilt  dessert 
plates,  by  Paul  Storr,  1798.  Dollars  4,600  (,£1,643) 
(Parke-Bernet).  9.  Louis  XV  gold  snuff-box, 
3[  in.  wide,  Paris,  1750,  with  the  poincon  of 
Julian  Berthe.  ,£924  (Christie's).  10.  Portrait  of 
Louisa,  third  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Burroughs,  by  John  Smart,  signed  with  initials 
and  dated  1797.  ,£756  (Christie's).  11.  Odilon 
Redon.  'La  Fuite  en  Egypte',  pastel  and  gouache, 
signed,    19'  23,    in.    ,£2,700  (Sotheby's). 

12.  Silver  coffee  service,  by  Wm.  Aytoun, 
Edinburgh,  1718-20.  Dollars  6,000  (£2,143) 
(Parke-Bernet).  13.  'The  Hutton  Cup',  an 
Elizabeth  I  silver-gilt  standing  cup  and  cover, 
13I  in.  high,  1589.  Maker's  mark  I.S.  in  mono- 
gram, ascribed  to  John  Speilman  or  Spilman. 
_£8,ooo  (Christie's).  14.  From  an  important 
suite  of  18  pieces  of  Adam  mahogany  furniture. 
£7>5<>0  (Christie's). 
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International 
Saleroom 
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15.  Formerly  the  property  of  the  late  Lord 
Wantage,  V.C.:  a  step  cut  emerald  mounted 
with  a  border  of  diamonds.  ,£6,800  (Sotheby's). 

16.  Antonio  Guardi.  'Interior  with  Figures', 
signed,  oil  on  canvas,  88  cm.  by  134  cm. 
Formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Westminster  Col- 
lection. Swiss  francs  6,000  (£490)  (Galerie 
Fischer,  Luzern).  17.  Pen  and  ink  drawing  of 
a  farm,  84  in.  by  n|  in.  Lot  3  in  the  sale  of 
forty-three  drawings  by  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
which  totalled  ,£100,985.  ,£6,500  (Sotheby's). 
18.  Lot  25  from  the  same  sale,  pen  and  ink  view 
in  a  mediaeval  town,  8^  in.  by  11  £  in.  £8,400 
(Sotheby's).  19.  Rembrandt  Harmensz  van 
Rijn.  'An  Old  Man',  pen  and  ink  on  buff  paper, 
5 to  in.  by  4^  in.,  c.  1633-34.  £2,300  (Sotheby's). 
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SELLING  AT  CHRISTIE'S 

1.  Biblical  Allegory.  By  Baltasar  Castiglione. 
The  property  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodhart-Rendel. 
Selling  March  7th.  3.  'Caudebec  on  the  Seine'. 
By  Eugene  Boudin.  The  property  of  Lady 
Catherine  Giles.  Selling  March  7th.  6.  Louis 
XV  regulator  clock  (gaine  de  regulateur  j,  the  case 
stamped  DUBOIS.  Selling  early  March. 

SELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S 

2.  Bracket  clock,  by  John  Wise,  with  repeating 
movement,  15  in.  high.  Selling  February  14th. 
4.  One  of  a  set  of  ten  Hepplewhite  chairs  in  the 
French  taste.  The  property  of  the  Viscount 
Hereford.  Selling  February  14th.  5.  'The 
Nativity'.  By  Sano  di  Pietro,  20  ,'  •  16  in.  Selling 
mid-February. 


Forthcoming 
Sales 
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Diner  -  or  not  Din  er  ? 


Since  its  discovery  last  year  the  little  picture  oj  St.  Jerome  {panel  size 
23  by  17.4  cm.),  the  property  of  Sir  lldmund  Bacon.  Bt.,  oj 
Raveningham  Hall,  Norfolk  and  reproduced  on  the  opposite  pa^e, 
has  attracted  widespread  comment.  Its  protagonists  assert  that  it  is  the 
work  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  Others,  with  equal  conviction,  hold  a  contrary 
opinion.  Chief  amongst  the  latter  is  Mr.  Leonard  Koetser,  the  London 
fine  art  dealer,  to  whom  The  Connoisseur  now  aires  space  in  which 
to  express  his  personal  opinion.  Mr.  Koetser  is  supported  in  his 
contention  by  Dr.  Buchner  and  by  Dr.  Friedlander. — Editor. 

AL  T  H  O  U  G  H  this  little  picture  is  of  great  beauty  and  ranks 
-high  amongst  works  of  art,  technically  the  beard  of  St. 
[cromc  is  soft  and  shapeless,  like  cotton  wool,  and  lacks  the 
strength  of  draftsmanship  and  design  or  Diirer.  The  hand  on  the 
chest  is  not  well  drawn  and  the  design  of  the  ear  is  weak.  The 
cloak  in  the  foreground  is  painted  with  too  great  a  mannerism 
and  is  too  unnatural  to  be  by  the  great  master.  Also,  the  seven- 
leafed  plant  in  the  foreground  is  too  mechanically  and  artificially 
painted  for  Diirer,  who  was  a  great  student  and  observer  of 
Nature. 

Another  point  is  that  one  would  expect  such  a  highly  finished 
picture  to  be  signed  by  the  master.  Consider,  also,  the  composi- 
tion and  details,  such  as  the  trees,  vegetation,  stones,  birds,  etc. 
Throughout  this  is  far  too  scattered  and  creates  an  overcrowding 
and  a  restlessness  which  is  foreign  to  Diirer's  painting. 

The  composition,  111  tact,  of  this  little  painting  is  typical  of  an 
Altdorter  composition.  Altdorfer  made  some  ten  or  twelve  little 
pictures  similar  in  size  and  composition,  surrounded  by  steep 
rocks  and  mountains,  all  crowded  in  and  stuffed  full  with  trees 
and  vegetation.  All  were  painted  with  a  painstaking  and  minute 
technique.  This  St.  Jerome  lacks  Diirer's  inborn  sense  and  treat- 
ment of  breadth,  space  and  design  that  one  finds  in  his  paintings. 

It  is  known  that  Diirer  and  Altdorfer  were  contemporary 
artists.  Altdorfer  was  born  in  1480  and  died  in  1538.  Diirer  was 
born  in  1471  and  died  in  1528.  And  no  doubt  the  impact  and 
influence  of  such  a  great  and  powerful  artist  as  Diirer  on  Altdorfer, 
the  smaller  master,  was  immense.  The  strong  Diirer  influence  in 
this  little  picture  is  obvious.  Altdorfer  must  no  doubt  have  seen 
.1  woodcut,  an  engraving,  or  a  drawing  of  Diirer's  which  inspired 
him  and  of  which  some  parts  were  certainly  copied:  such  as 
I  hirer's  figure  of  St.  Jerome  (engraving)  and  the  drawing  of  the 
Lion  (Kunsthalle,  Hambourg). 

A  painting  may  be  copied  or  partly  copied  (deliberately  or  not) 
by  at  least  five  different  kinds  of  artists,  falling  into  the  following 
groups:  (i)  The  Studio  pupil,  working  in  the  master's  studio, 
under  the  master's  special  guidance  (Master  and  pupil  often 
finishing  the  work  jointly);  (ii)  The  contemporary  local  or 
provincial  artist;  (iii)  Other  followers,  of  up  to  two  centuries 
later ;  (iv)  The  deliberate  copyist  of  the  period,  copying  laboriously 
every  detail;  (v)  The  forger  of  much  later  date. 

In  the  case  of  (iv),  a  good  example  and  an  interesting  case, 
especially  to  students,  may  be  found  in  the  National  Gallery. 
This  painting  attributed  to  School  of  Diirer  (No.  5592)  is  on  view 
in  Gallery  19.  The  subject  is  Madonna  and  Child,  formerly  in  the 
Cook  Collection,  executed  by  a  Diirer  copyist  of  the  period, 
probably  using  tracing  material  from  the  original.  It  can  be  clearly 


BY   LEONARD  KOETSER 

observed  that  the  vegetation,  especially  the  plants  and  grass 
outlines,  are  completely  lifeless,  many  unfinished  in  design, 
probably  through  lack  of  patience  or  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  head  of  the  Child  and  the  hair 
and  hand  of  the  Madonna  and  for  many  other  parts  of  both 
figures:  altogether  a  mass  of  lifeless  and  dead  contour  of  lines, 
totally  void  of  character  and  easily  recognisable  as  a  copy.  All 
thesecopyists,someofconsiderable merit,  wereinfluenced, inspired 
or  fascinated  by  the  master  and  tried  toimitate  (deliberately  or  not)  ■ 
the  master's  style  faithfully  and  conscientiously,  in  composition, 
character,  form,  colour,  style  and  even  tone,  often  quite  successfully. 

In  the  Raveningham  Hall  picture,  Altdorfer  can  be  named  as 
the  contemporary  provincial  artist,  of  considerable  ability,  who 
painted  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome. 

None  of  these  artists,  however,  was  able  to  imitate  Diirer 
entirely  successfully  or  to  paint  in  precisely  his  manner,  because 
Diirer's  inborn  sense  of  faultless  design,  technique  and  workman- 
ship is  inimitable.  Like  most  of  the  great  masters  Diirer  could 
not  help  but  paint  perfectly. 

How  then  can  we  find  out  whether  a  picture  is  painted  by  the 
master  himself  or  by  his  follower;  Most  important,  one  must 
have  a  natural  sense  or  natural  eye  for  beauty  and  acquire  con- 
siderable knowledge.  It  is  necessary  to  make  ceaseless  comparisons 
with  and  observations  of  the  great  masters'  work,  to  study  the 
paintings  and  characteristics  of  all  pupils  and  followers  and  to 
make  tireless  comparisons  with  photographs.  Finally  it  is  neces- 
sary to  train  oneself  to  develop  the  keen  eye  necessary  for  observa- 
tion (this  can  be  partly  achieved  by  learning  to  draw)  and  to 
study  carefully  how  an  object,  or  part  of  an  object,  is  really 
constructed  in  Nature  itself.  This  keen  observation  will  then 
enable  the  student  to  analyse  and  differentiate  between  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  and  to  form  a  definite  opinion  between  the 
master,  pupil,  follower,  copyist,  and  forger. 

Is  there  a  way  of  finding  out  whether  one's  judgment  is  right 
or  wrong?  One  way  to  learn  and  to  measure  one's  judgment  and 
get  certainty  and  confidence,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  to  buy 
paintings,  preferably  by  purchase  at  auction  (some  500  paintings 
alone  arc  sold  every  week  in  London's  auction  rooms,  the 
majority  old  ones,  throughout  the  year),  say  for  jT  10  to  jQioo  and 
thereafter  have  it  cleaned.  The  result  will  soon  be  apparent.  It  it 
is  genuine  it  will  pass  the  supreme  test  and  scrutiny  of  the  experts. 
If  not  genuine  the  purchaser  will  soon  find  out  his  mistake,  and  in 
what  way  his  picture  is  wrong:  and  by  his  next  purchase  he  will 
have  acquainted  himself  as  to  how  the  master  of  his  choice 
painted. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  first  criticism  of  this  St.  Jerome 
painting  in  the  London  press  (Sept.  21st,  19.S7),  I  have  written 
both  to  Dr.  Buchner  (until  recently  the  Director  of  the  Munich 
Museum  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  authority  on 
Diirer)  and  to  Dr.  Max  Friedlander.  Dr.  Buchner,  who  saw  the 
original  Raveningham  Hall  picture  last  year,  says:  '....an 
early  work  by  Albrecht  Altdorfer.  I  cannot  recognise  in  it  an 
original  creation  of  Diirer,  even  though  the  brushwork  is  of  high 
quality  and  some  features  recall  Diirer's  style  .  Dr,  Max 
Friedlander  also  savs  that  in  his  opinion  this  St.  ferome  is  'an 
early  work  by  Altdorfer'. 
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The  Connoisseur  s  Diary 

A  Presentation  from  Queen  Elizabeth  II  to  Colonial  Williamsburg: 
The  Norwich  Museum  :  Terracotta  Bozzetto  Discovered 


DURING  her  recent  visit  to  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  presented  to  the  authorities 
there  the  rare  seventeenth-century  tortoiseshell 
casket,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  seen  below. 
This  large  Charles  II  box,  made  in  Jamaica,  c. 
1660-1685,  which  was  formerly  in  the  collections 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary,  is  now  on  perman- 
ent exhibition  at  Williamsburg  in  the  Upper 
Middle  Room  of  the  Governor's  Palace.  Among 
the  English  pieces  in  the  same  room,  which 
originally  served  as  the  library  for  the  royal 
governors  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  is  the  impor- 
tant long  case  clock  by  Thomas  Tompion  for- 
merly in  the  J.  S.  Sykes  Collection  and  sold  from 
England  in  1957  for  .£11,000  (see  Connoisseur' s 
Diary,  March,  1957);  a  secretaire-cabinet  of 
c.  1 710  which  originated  from  Ashburnham 
Place.  Sussex  .  and  a  rosewood  bookcase.  , .  1  "40. 

Dutch  Landscapes  and  the  Norwich  Museum 

THE  small  oil  painting  (15^  x  i8f  in.)  illus- 
trated in  our  last  issue,  Landscape  with  Roman 
Ruins,  by  the  seventeenth-century  Dutch  artist 
Cornelis  van  Poelenburgh  (c.  1586-1667)  was 
acquired  for  Norwich  Castle  Museum  from  Mr. 
Alfred  Brod.  Poelenburgh,  a  native  of  Utrecht 
and  pupil  of  Abraham  Bloemaert,  spent  several 
years  in  Italy  (1616-23)  and  in  1637  came  to 
London.  Like  the  work  of  other  Dutch  artists 
who  trained  or  studied  in  Italy,  his  paintings 
are   imaginative   in   composition,   yet   at  the 


same  time  reveal  a  keen  interest  in  nature.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Poelenburgh's  dis- 
tinguished French  contemporary,  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  was  studying  in  Rome  at  the  same  period. 
Both  artists  were  influenced  by  the  work  of 
Adam  Elsheimer  and  were  attracted  to  Classical 
remains  and  the  scenery  of  the  Campagna. 
Poelenburgh's  use  of  light  and  the  idyllic  mood 
that  he  invariably  captures  certainly  bear  some 
relationship  to  the  poetic  vision  of  Claude's 
landscape  compositions. 

The  Castle  Museum's  new  picture  is  a  very 
typical  landscape  by  Poelenburgh  and  is  signed 
with  the  initials  CP.  In  much  of  his  work  the 
artist  introduces  bathing  figures  into  the  fore- 
ground and  romantic  ruins  behind  them,  as  in 
this  example.  His  treatment  of  light  and  his 
mellow  tones  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  Norwich  Museums  Committee  is  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  acquire  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  landscapes  to  illustrate  the  link  between 
that  School  and  the  Norwich  landscape  painters. 
Although  Poelenburgh's  Landscape  with  Roman 
Ruins  has  no  strong  claims  in  that  respect,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  that  justify  its  acquisition 
for  the  collection.  In  the  first  place,  this  master 
was  enthusiastically  collected  in  Norfolk  during 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, as  there  is  contemporary  evidence  that  he 
was  represented  in  collections  at  Felbrigg,  Holk- 
ham,  Langley,  Norwich  and  Yarmouth. 
Secondly,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  careful 


attention  devoted  to  foreground  foliage  with 
similar  detail  in  landscapes  by  John  Crome  and 
his  followers.  Finally,  this  type  of  landscape,  in 
which  Classical  fragments  and  foreground 
figures  are  weaved  into  a  romanticised  setting, 
was  attempted  by  J.  S.  Cotman  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

An  exhibition,  'Eighteenth-Century  Italy  and 
The  Grand  Tour'  will  be  held  at  the  Norwich 
Castle  Museum  from  May  23rd  to  July  20th, 
and  will  be  featured  in  our  June  issue. 

Madonna  and  Child:  By  Lucas  Faydherbe 

FROM  Mr.  E.  D.  Levine,  the  Cromer  antique 
dealer,  the  British  Museum  has  purchased  a 
terracotta  bozzetto,  or  sketch,  of  a  seated 
Madonna  and  Child.  This  figure,  15  in.  high,  is 
undoubtedly  by  the  great  Flemish  baroque 
artist  Lucas  Faydherbe  (b.  1617 — d.  1697).  He 
trained  in  the  atelier  of  Rubens  in  Antwerp,  but 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Malines  and  Brussels, 
executing  this  bozzetto  about  1670.  The  source 
of  the  Staffordshire  pottery  and  porcelain  ver- 
sions of  this  figure  group,  made  throughout  the 
period  1780- 1840,  is  therefore  now  discovered. 
The  terracotta  figure  is  known  to  have  been  in 
an  English  private  collection  since  1761  and  a 
Staffordshire  potter,  probably  the  famous  Enoch 
Wood,  took  a  cast  of  it  and  made  a  mould,  from 
which  identical  copies  were  made  on  a  slightly 
smaller  scale  due  to  shrinkage  in  the  tiring.  The 
ceramic  versions  have  always  puzzled  the  experts 
because  of  their  unique  high  quality  among 
Staffordshire  pottery  figures.  The  problem  of 
authorship  is  now  solved. 

Another  recent  purchase  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  early  Spanish  (Hispano-Moresque) 
pottery  is  a  tall  jug  or  pitcher,  probably  made 
and  decorated  at  Malaga  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Outside  Spain  few  examples  of  this 
primitive  shape  of  jug  are  known.  The  simple 
pattern  of  blue  lines  arranged  in  strange  geo- 
metric shapes  encloses  intricate  designs  in  lustre. 
Malaga  ware  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  very 
rare:  even  fragments  of  vessels  are  prized,  and  a 
complete,  although  damaged,  jug  of  a  type 
previously  unknown  111  Malaga  ware,  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  English  public 
collections,  where  so  very  little  Malaga  ware 
can  be  seen. 

Silver  Elephants 

DURING  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  banquets  were  given  at  Rotterdam 
and  111  other  towns  111  honour  of  Johan  van 

Presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  to  Colonial 
Williamsburg:  a  14 J  in.  high,  25 .1  in.  wide 
casket  of  tortoiseshell  veneered  on  Spanish 
cedar,  made  in  Jamaica  between  1660  and  1685. 


Oldenbarnevelt  and  Johan  De  Witt.  At  these 
Barnevelt  dinners  an  anti-(  )ranje  mood  prevailed. 
The  Eternal  Edict,  the  rejection  of  the  government 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  was  glorified  under  the 
slogan  'Freedom  of  the  People'.  This  may,  in 
fact,  solve  the  mystery  of  the  meaning  of  three 
elaborately  -  formed  silver  elephants  which 
decorated  the  banqueting  table  of  a  well-known 
Dutch  family.  The  bases  of  these  pieces,  one  of 
which  is  here  illustrated,  were  decorated  with 
medals  carrying  the  effigies  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
Oldenbarnevelt  and  the  brothers  De  Witt.  A 
negro  boy  can  be  seen  sitting  on  the  neck  ot  the 
elephant,  with  pearls  in  his  ears  and  a  gold- 
plated  spear  in  his  hand.  The  elephants  carry  a 
heavy  gold-plated  tower,  on  the  top  of  which 
there  is  a  candelabrum  with  four  candles.  They 
were  made  by  the  well-known  Rotterdam  silver- 
smith Rudolf  Jansz.  Sondag  (1726-18 12),  who 
was  one  of  the  patriots,  in  1786,  the  year  of 
the  alliance  with  France. 

This  remarkable  set  of  candelabra  came  into 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  ruling  families  of 
the  oligarchy,  Pieter  Matthijs  Beelaerts  van 
Emmichoven  (1725-1799).  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Admiralty  of  the  Maze  at  Rotterdam,  later 
became  Burgomaster  of  Dordrecht,  and  in  1763 
married  Henriette  Adriana  van  Vredenburch. 
Her  legacy  comprised  a  number  of  paintings, 
but  as  the  elephants  are  not  mentioned  among 
the  silver,  it  is  possible  that  they  came  into  the 
family  by  marriage.  The  names  of  Van  der 
Dussen,  't  Hooft  and  de  Kat  are  mentioned  in 
this  connection. 

At  the  dinner  in  1786,  at  the  Doelen,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  alliance  with  France,  one  of  the 
table  pieces  represented  'Gratitude'  (to  France); 
a  figure  carrying  on  her  breast  a  golden  medal 
showing  an  elephant.  One  reason  for  the 
frequent  appearance  of  the  elephant  as  a  decora- 
tive element  in  eighteenth-century  France  was 
that  France  had  at  that  time  entered  into  relation- 
ship with  Siam.  All  kindsof  Eastern  motives  were 
employed.  Clocks,  for  example,  were  decorated 
with  elephants,  camels  and  rhinoceroses:  and  the 
elephant,  the  symbol  of  supreme  power,  is 
found  quite  frequently  in  the  years  before  the 
revolution.  Moreover  this  French  fashion  was 
copied  in  the  Netherlands  in  every  respect. 

A  Philippe  de  Champaigne  Painting 

THE  interest  aroused  by  the  great  exhibition 
of  seventeenth-century  French  painting  at 
Burlington  House  makes  this  an  appropriate 
moment  for  the  National  Gallery  to  acquire  a 
large  and  important  altarpiece  by  Philippe  de 
Champaigne.  Called  Tlie  Dream  of  S.  Joseph, 
it  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery 
in  Room  XIV,  with  other  seventeenth-century 
French  paintings.  De  Champaigne's  painting  is 
very  little  represented  in  England  apart  from 
the  fine  pictures  in  the  Wallace  Collection  at 
Hertford  House,  and  the  National  Gallery 
previously  possessed  only  his  portrait  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  This  religious  picture  by 

Brass  inkstand,  of  date  1898,  by  Henry  v.  d. 
Velde.  In  the  Nordenfjeldske  Kunstindustri- 
muscum,  Norway.  See  review  of  Stephan 
Madsen's  'Sources  of  Art  Nouveau'  (Oslo,  1956) 
on  page  55. 


him  is  not  only  an  important  acquisition  in  its 
own  right  but  strengthens  the  very  weak 
representation  there  of  French  religious  painting 
of  the  period. 

The  Dream  of  S.  Joseph  shows  the  Angel 
Gabriel  appearing  to  the  sleeping  Saint  and 
revealing  to  him  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
There  is  a  reminder  of  de  Champaigne's 
Flemish  origin  in  its  bold  emphasis  upon  every- 
day things,  like  S.  Joseph's  carpentry  tools 
littering  the  floor:  and  111  its  fervent  piety  there- 
is  an  anticipation  of  the  painter's  connection 
with  Port-Royal,  where  his  daughter  was  to 
become  a  nun.  The  theme  of  S.  Joseph's  dream 
was  a  popular  one  at  the  time,  de  Champaigne 
himself  treating  the  subject  at  least  three  times. 
The  picture  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery 
is  probably  the  altarpiece  which  he  painted  for 
the  Church  of  the  Minims  at  Paris.  The  style 
suggests  a  date  about  1635,  by  which  time  he 
was  settled  111  France  and  already  receiving  the 
patronage  of  the  King  and  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

The  picture  was  sold  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  It  belonged  to  Napoleon's  uncle. 
Cardinal  Fesch,  in  Rome  and  is  recorded  later 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  other  private 
collections.  It  was  included  in  the  Philippe  de 
Champaigne  exhibition  111  Paris,  1952  (No.  16), 
lent  by  Jacques  Seligmann  <x  Co.,  New  York, 
from  whom  the  National  Gallery  has  acquired  it. 

Nineteenth-Century  French  Landscape  at 
the  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

THE  growth  ot  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the 
Barbizon  School,  which  has  been  so  marked  in 
recent  years,  receives  fresh  impetus  from  an 
exhibition  of  nineteenth-century  French  land- 
scape painting  at  the  Terry-Engell  Gallery  in 
Bury  Street,  London.  The  impetus  on  this 
occasion  springs  from  more  than  one  source. 
Pre-eminently  there  is  the  charm  of  the  pictures 
themselves:  nearly  seventy  landscapes,  mostly 
small  in  size,  revealing  how  fresh  this  natural 
movement  remained  during  the  whole  ot  the 
century.  These  works,  collected  in  France 
recently,  delight  the  eye:  they  have  light  and  air 
and  vernal  beauty. 

Added  to  this,  the  enthusiast  for,  or  student  of 
French  painting  will  find  a  number  of  names 
not  immediately  familiar,  though  this  exhibition 
itself  may  well  make  them  so.  It  has  been  the 
policy  to  create,  as  it  were,  a  second  eleven :  and 
as  so  often  happens  the  finest  works  ot  these 
prove  to  be  as  good  as  much  that  comes  from 
the  more  established  masteis.  True  there  are 


One  of  a  set  of  four  elaborately-formed  candel- 
abra, made  by  the  Rotterdam  silversmith  Rudolf 
Sondag  in  1786.  In  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
S.J.  Phillips,  113,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

some  of  these:  Fantin-Latour  with  a  subject 
picture;  Jules  Dupre  and  His  brother  Victor; 
Lepine,  Georges  Michel.  But  the  excitement 
comes  rather  from  the  discovery  of  the  fineness 
of  the  lesser-known  artists.  There  is,  for  example, 
an  excellent  landscape  by  Leon  Richet  (1847- 
1907)  with  some  cottages  set  against  a  clump  of 
trees,  a  distant  mill  silhouetted  against  a  lumin- 
ous sky  and  the  light  carried  to  the  foreground 
across  an  irregular  pool  111  the  manner  familiar 
111  this  type  ot  romantic  landscape.  There  are 
canvases  by  Charles  Lapostelet  (1 824-1 890) 
which  evoke  comparisons  with  names  as  varied 
as  Constable  (a  featureless  foreground  field,  a 
line  of  houses  and  trees  right  across  the  canvas, 
a  tender  sky)  and  Boudin  (a  seashore  with  tiny 
figures  and  a  balloon  ascending).  Indeed,  not  the 
least  fascination  is  to  see  how  some  of  these  men 
pursuing  their  own  romantic  naturalism  were  part 
of  the  Impressionist  movement  which  eclipsed 
it.  As  all  the  works  are  signed  they  establish 
names.  And  since  it  is  the  policy  of  the  exhibition 
not  to  charge  too  highly,  they  may  prove  excel- 
lent investments  it  those  names  are  established. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


1.  One  of  a  rare  set  of  twelve  coloured  mezzotints 
of  Norw  egian  topographical  and  other  subjects  by 
J.J.  G.  Haas  (1756-1817),  the  Danish  artist.  This  is 
a  view  of  Christiania.  In  the  possession  of  the 
Parker  Gallery,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.i. 

2.  'Mary  Magdalene',  by  an  unknown  master  of  the 
Avignon  School.  On  panel,  102  68  cm.  The  Sten- 
mans  Konstsalong,  Stockholm. 

3.  'Calvary',  by  Lucas  van  Valckenborch.  On  panel, 
30  22.5  cm.,  signed  and  dated  1564.  Abels  Gallery, 
Cologne. 

4.  'Vase  of  Flowers',  by  Osias  Beert  (1580-1624).  On 
panel,  25^  ■  19.I  in.  Rayner  MacConnal  Gallery, 
Duke  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 

5.  'Femme  sur  Fond  rouge  et  jaune',  by  Picasso, 
1952.  Canvas,  125  80  cm.  Now  in  an  exhibition, 
'Eleven  Masters  in  French  Art',  at  the  Svensk- 
Franska  Konstgalleriet,  Stockholm. 

6.  'Portrait  of  a  Youth'.  By  Adolf  Ulric  Wertmiil- 
ler,  signed  and  dated  1777  in  Paris.  H.  Bukowski 
Konsthandel,  Stockholm. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


The  Royal  Mood 

THE  superb  portrait  of  King  Gustav  III  of 
Sweden,  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this 
special  Swedish  number,  may  be  said  to  sym- 
bolise that  monarch's  sympathy  with  France, 
culturally  and  dynastically.  This  picture,  260  x 
162  cm.  is  the  work  of  Alexander  Roslin  (171 8- 
1793),  the  Swedish  painter,  and  is  among  the 
show-pieces  to  be  seen  in  the  so-called  Round 
Drawing  Room  constructed  for  Gustav  III  in 
one  of  the  round  brick  towers  of  Sweden's  old 
fortress  of  Gripsholm.  This  apartment  was,  in 
fact,  the  king's  reception  room  when  he  held 
court  at  Gripsholm,  and  in  this  same  room  there 
are  life-size  contemporary  portraits  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  Gustav's  sympathy  with 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  efforts 
to  thwart  the  French  revolutionaries,  brought 
about  his  assassination  in  1792  by  an  emissary  of 
the  Swedish  oligarchical  party.  Roslin  studied 
and  worked  in  Paris  for  many  years,  married  a 
French  woman,  and  returned  to  Sweden  after 
her  death.  He  painted  several  pictures  of  Gustav 
III  and  his  brothers.  Another  well-known  por- 
trait by  him  is  of  the  Baroness  de  Neubourg 
Cromiere  in  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 
The  artist  died  in  1793. 

Adolf  Ulric  Wertmuller 

ANOTHER  Swede  who  came  under  the  spell 
of  French  eighteenth-century  painting  was  Adolf 
Ulric  Wertmuller,  born  in  Stockholm  in  1751. 
Studying  at  the  Acade^nie  Royale  in  Paris,  he 
returned  to  Sweden  and  was  appointed  court 
painter  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  The  Portrait  of 
a  Youth  reproduced  on  the  facing  page  is  typical 
of  Wertmuller's  earlier  style.  He  was  influenced 
later  by  David,  leaving  Sweden  for  America  in 
1800,  eventually  settling  in  Philadelphia.  One  of 
his  best-known  works  is  the  group  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  her  children  in  the  park  at  the 
Trianon,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Stock- 
holm, which  also  contains  a  classical  Ariadne 
Abandoned  at  Naxos,  and  a  portrait  of  Count 
Armfelt. 

School  of  Avignon 

FEW  places  in  Europe  are  as  inspiring  as  Prov- 
ence, and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  this 
part  of  France  has  produced  poets  and  painters 
of  renown  throughout  the  centuries.  Thanks  to 
modern  scholarship  we  now  know  how  impor- 
tant the  School  of  Avignon  was  in  the  develop- 


ment of  French  painting  as  a  whole.  What  is 
always  interesting  to  connoisseurs  is  the  rapid 
advance  from  such  an  Italianate  primitive  as  The 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Saint  and  Donor  (W orcester 
Museum,  Massachusettes)  to  the  confident, 
anonymous  Avignonaise  Pieta  in  the  Louvre. 
Just  as  Van  Eyck  appears  to  bring  Flemish  paint- 
ing to  a  sudden  consummation  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  so  do  Nicholas 
Froment,  Engeurrand  Charenton  and  other 
artists  'arrive'  simultaneously  in  Provence. 
There  is  a  cosmopolitan  mood  about  their  works 
which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
papal  court  was  then  at  Avignon  and  the  road 
south  to  Rome  or  north  to  Flanders  was  the 
highway  of  religious,  political  and  aesthetic 
importance.  The  Mary  Magdalene  by  an  un- 
known master  of  the  Avignon  School,  also 
reproduced  on  the  facing  page,  has  transitional 
qualities  between  the  early  and  middle  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  On  panel  (102x68  cm.), 
it  is  a  very  rare  picture  and  belongs  to  the 
Stenmans  Konstsalong  Gallery,  Stockholm, 
which  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Stenman, 
widow  of  the  esteemed  Gasta  Stenman,  in  his 
day  one  of  the  most  eminent  art  dealers  in 
Scandinavia.  In  this  work  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
is  seen  wearing  a  rich  red  robe  edged  with 
jewellery  and  holding  a  Gothic  ointment  vessel 
in  her  left  hand.  A  background  richly  composed 
in  gold,  with  the  hills  of  Jerusalem  visible  in  the 
distance,  completes  a  generally  magnificent  effect. 

Danish  Mezzotinter 

FOR  charm  of  subject  and  impeccable  crafts- 
manship the  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth- 
century  mezzotint  and  aquatint  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Modern  photographic  reproduction, 
of  course,  has  made  this  laborious  medium  of 
multiplying  prints  redundant,  but  the  works  of 
the  old  engravers  invariably  attract  the  collector 
of  taste.  French  masters  of  the  colour  print  set 
the  standard  of  fashion  throughout  Europe,  and 
foreigners  were  quick  to  assimilate  method  and 
mood.  The  Danish  artist  J.  J.  G.  Haas  (1756-18 17) 
achieved  many  notable  examples,  and  at  the 
Parker  Gallery,  (2,  Albemarle  Street,  London, 
Wi.)  can  be  seen  a  rare  set  of  twelve  coloured 
mezzotints  of  Norwegian  topographical  and 
other  subjects.  They  comprise  views  of  Christ- 
iania,  Bergen,  Friderikstcen  and  Stavanger,  and 
some  interiors  of  foundries  with  workmen 
forging  iron.  Most  of  these  prints  are  after  oil 
paintings  by  C.  A.  Lorentzen,  and  both  these 


artists  were  born  in  Copenhagen  and  worked  in 
Paris  during  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution. 
They  returned  to  their  native  city  and  died  there 
in  1 817  and  1828  respectively.  Lorentzen  was  one 
of  Denmark's  most  celebrated  and  versatile  art- 
ists and  is  well  known  for  his  portraits,  land- 
scapes, genre  and  history  pictures. 

From  Old  to  New 

WHETHER  or  not  Lucas  van  Valckenborch 
(1 530-1 597)  studied  with  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder — and  it  is  thought  that  he  did — a  work  by 
him  at  the  Abels  Gallery  in  Cologne  (Stadtwald- 
giirtel,  32)  shows  considerable  Brueghel  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  Calvary  on  wood  (30x22.5  cm.) 
signed  and  dated  1564.  The  three  Crosses,  sur- 
rounded by  the  holy  witnesses  and  Roman 
soldiery,  are  set  in  a  comprehensive  landscape 
under  an  ominous  sky.  The  little  figures, 
particularly,  are  Brueghelesque. 

The  visitor  to  this  Cologne  Gallery  is  always 
assured  of  an  eclectic  display  of  old  and  new 
masters — Dutch,  French  and  German.  A  fine 
landscape  by  Harpignies,  dated  '89,  recalls  a 
master  of  the  woodland  scene.  Few  artists  had  a 
more  sensitive  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  tree  form 
than  Harpignies,  much  of  whose  work  was 
inspired  by  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  his  pictures  are  now 
being  sought  after  again.  An  important  Harpig- 
nies exhibition  was  held  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Gallery  in  Old 
Bond  Street,  London.  Collectors  who  are  more 
interested  in  the  modern  idiom  have  a  choice  at 
Abels  of  works  by  Utrillo,  Dufy  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  £cole  de  Paris. 

Cameron  and  Leader 

WRITING  of  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron  in  the  Old 
Watercolour  Society's  Club  Volume  for  1949,  Sir 
James  Caw  thus  assessed  the  artist's  qualities.  'Of 
all  the  British  painters  of  the  time  Sir  D.  Y. 
Cameron  occupied  an  almost  equally  conspicu- 
ous place  on  both  sides  of  the  Border.  He  himself 
might  have  admitted  that  a  very  few  of  his 
Scottish  seniors  or  contemporaries  possessed 
qualities  of  originality,  inspiration  or  colour  to 
which  he  had  less  claim,  and  that  certain  of  his 
English  predecessors  or  fellows  had  claims  which 
he  could  scarcely  rival.  But  he  showed  up 
conspicuously  against  either  background,  and  his 
art  had  qualities  of  distinction  in  style  profundity 
in  conception  which  gave  his  work  an  outstand- 
ing position  in  contemporary  achievement'. 
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Looking  at  The  Cliffs  at  Ross  at  the  M.  Newman 
Gallery  (43a,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
S.W.i).  I  could  not  but  agree  entirely  with  Sir 
James  Caw's  opinion.  Cameron's  work  has  a 
poetic  spirit  wholly  Scottish,  quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  subjects  are  of  remote 
Highland  scenery.  For  integrity  of  vision  and 
scrupulous  technique  Cameron  holds  his  own 
with  the  best  landscape  art  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  was  interesting  to  compare  the 
beautifully  austere  technique  of  The  Cliffs  at  Ross 
with  the  more  intimate  and  homely  subject  and 
attitude  of  B.  W.  Leader's  English  rural  scenes  in 
the  same  galleries.  The  difference  between  poetry 
and  prose  was  obvious,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that 
Leader's  work  is  without  real  merit.  He  will 
come  back  into  fashion,  for  such  pictures  as 
Worcester  from  Whittington  and  The  Thames  at 
Streatley  have  a  certain  permanent  charm.  At  his 
best  Leader  was  a  fine  painter,  especially  when 
he  suppressed  his  weakness  of  piling  on  too  much 
detail.  There  are  passages  in  the  two  landscapes 
under  discussion  that  reveal  great  knowledge  of 
arboreal  form  and  atmospheric  effect. 

Two  Young  Artists 

THE  English  watercolour  has  a  place  to  itself  in 
the  pantheon  of  art,  for  no  other  nation  has  pro- 
duced so  many  masters  of  this  medium.  The 
problem  of  course  is  to  vary  the  tradition  rather 
than  to  repeat  it ;  and  if  we  consider  the  subject 
as  a  whole  we  realise  how  flexible  this  tradition 
is  and  how  many  artists  have  been  able  to  modify 
and  add  their  quota  to  its  collective  value.  Mr. 
Norman  Adams  will  be  showing  shordy  at  the 
Roland,  Browse  and  Delbanco  Gallery  (Cork 
Street,  London,  W.i)  a  series  of  watercolours 
suggested  by  the  English  and  Welsh  scene.  That 
he  has  originality  and  a  dramatic  colour  sense 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  if  he  will  combine  these 
with  a  litde  more  form  his  work  would  be  none 
the  less  interesting.  Such  subjects  as  The  Rainbow, 
Trees  in  the  Rain,  and  Pen-y-Ghent  have  an 
attractive  spontaneity,  but  the  artist  will  have  to 
guard  against  too  'automatic'  a  statement,  and 
should  give  more  attention  to  sky  form.  More 
substance  in  drawing  generally  would  not  come 
amiss.  His  work,  none  the  less,  shows  that  it  is 
founded  on  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  nature, 
and  that  in  itself  in  these  days  of  introspective 
nonsense  is  a  healthy  sign. 

At  the  same  gallery,  Mr.  Bernard  Dunstan 
expresses  a  sincere  feeling  for  the  oil  method  in 
certain  small,  domestic  interiors  now  on  exhibi- 
tion there.  His  impressionism  is  refreshingly 
sincere,  but  here  again  concentration  on  the 
drawing  and  less  sketchiness  would  give  his 
undeniably  charming  talent  more  force. 

Corot  as  Figure  Painter 

COROT  is  righdy  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
poetic  landscape  painters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Such  was  an  ambition  abundantly 
realised.  As  he  said  himself  ;  'I  had  only  one  aim 
in  life  and  that  was  to  paint  landscapes'.  Was  he 
dissatisfied  with  his  figures  because  they  were 
not  ultimately  as  popular  as  his  pastorals,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  single  figure  of  a  monk  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  of  1 840  sold  for  500  francs  at  a  time 
when  Corot  was  not  materially  successful? 


According  to  C.  Bernheim  de  Viller's  book, 
Corot,  Peintre  de  Figures  (1930),  there  are  no  fewer 
than  346  reproductions  of  figures  or  landscapes 
with  human  interest.  The  artist's  portrait  of  him- 
self at  his  easel  painted  at  the  age  of  thirty  just 
before  his  departure  for  Rome  gives  a  good  idea 
of  his  ability  in  this  respect,  since  it  is  confident  and 
authentic  in  style.  There  is  also  the  better  known 
self-portrait  by  him  wearing  a  smock,  and  of 
course  many  other  portraits,  mythological  and 
religious  compositions  done  throughout  his  long 
life.  Plate  77  in  de  Viller's  book  is  the  picture 
known  to  Corot  students  as  The  Baptism  of 
Christ  in  the  chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Chardonnet.  It  shows  St.  John  on  his  knees 
baptising  our  Lord,  who  is  advancing  towards 
St.  John  from  the  river  of  Jordan.  On  the  right 
there  is  a  group  of  people  with  a  kneeling  figure 
in  the  foreground.  The  original  sketch  for  this 
kneeling  figure  (canvas,  1 1 1  x  8  ins.)  is  now  to 
be  seen  at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery  (147,  New 
Bond  Street,  London)  and  this  also  is  reproduced 
as  plate  82  in  the  de  Villers  publication.  A  sketch 
of  exceptional  vitality,  it  proves  how  conscienti- 
ous Corot  was  in  the  preliminaries  for  his  figure 
subjects.  Dating  from  1844/5  the  canvas  is 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  Corot  sale,  and 
has  been  reproduced  several  times,  the  most 
recant  being  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  for 
May-June,  1954.  It  was  last  exhibited  at  the 
Winnipeg  Gallery  in  the  same  year. 

Holland  in  Bloom 

AS  M.  Ingvar  Bergstrom  infers  in  his  scholarly 
book  Dutch  Still-Life  Painting  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  there  is  a  unique  sense  of  beauty  and 
joie  de  vivre  in  the  floral,  fruit  and  breakfast- 
pieces  by  those  artists  who  specialised  in  such 
subjects  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth- 
century.  After  much  suffering  under  a  foreign 
yoke  Holland  had  achieved  her  independence, 
and  had  quickly  acquired  an  empire  and  great 
wealth.  With  the  already  splendid  tradition  of 
Dutch  and  Hemish  painting  behind  it,  the  still- 
life  expressive  of  delight  in  natural  objects  and  a 
comely  domestic  rhythm  became  an  ideal  among 
artists  and  the  public.  A  certain  botanical  and 
aesthetic  enthusiasm  initiated  a  school  of  painters 
whose  work  in  this  genre  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. Yet  the  earlier  ones,  or  pioneers,  are 
always  the  more  important  and  rare.  They  have 
the  authority  of  the  new  idea,  without  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  being  primitive.  Technical 
mastery  in  oil-paint  had  long  before  been  proved 
in  the  Lowlands.  Among  supreme  still-life 
painters  was  Osias  Beert.  Nothing  is  known 
about  him  except  that  he  was  born  about  1580, 
entered  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Antwerp  in  1596 
as  an  apprentice  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  admit- 
ted master  in  1602  and  died  in  1624.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  are  more  than  six  absolutely  authenti- 
cated works  by  him,  but  a  superb  one  is  the  Vase 
of  Flowers  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rayner 
MacConnal  Gallery  (19,  Duke  Street,  London, 
S.W.i).  Here  is  early  Dutch  flower  painting  at 
its  highest,  a  picture  that  loses  nothing  by  com- 
parison with  examples  by  the  better  known 
'Velvet'  Brueghel,  Ambrosius  Bosschaert  the 
Elder  and  Jacques  de  Gheyn,  who  were  working 
about  the  same  time  as  Beert.  This  artist  had  been 


all  but  forgotten  until  an  article  appeared  on  him 
in  V Amour  de  I'Art  (Vol.  XTX,  1938)  and  La 
Revue  Beige  d'Archeologie  et  d'Histoire  de  I'Art 
(Vol.  XX,  195 1). 

The  Allegorical  Touch 

A  PAIR  of  pictures  (85  J  x  54J  ins.)  at  the  Frost 
&  Reed  Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street,  London, 
described  as  The  Allegorical  Tomb  of  the  Marquess 
of  Wharton,  and  The  Allegorical  Tomb  of  Joseph 
Addison,  are  replete  with  various  interest  and  not 
a  little  mystery.  Painted  by  Donato  Creti, 
possibly  assisted  by  Nunzio  Serrajuoli  and  J. 
Paltronieri,  they  are  period  pieces  of  baroque 
sentiment,  sepulchral  monuments  with  attendant 
figures  of  graces,  Roman  soldiery  and  putti  set  in 
Italian  landscapes.  How  they  came  to  be  painted 
and  whether  done  in  Italy  or  England  is  still  a 
matter  of  research.  I  find  no  reference  to  them  in 
Mr.  P.  Smithers'  admirable  life  of  Addison 
published  in  1954.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
Addison  made  the  grand  tour  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  visited 
Bologna  where  Creti  worked  for  many  years  and 
died.  Did  the  essayist  see  some  of  Creti's  works 
there  ?  Even  so,  one  can  hardly  think  that  Addison 
at  the  age  of  thirty  was  contemplating  his  own 
apotheosis.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  was  the  most 
prominent  Whig  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  he  employed  Addison  as  his  Secretary 
when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  was 
of  Wharton  that  Swift  wrote:  'With  a  good 
natural  Understanding,  and  no  ill-taste  of  Wit, 
he  is  generally  the  worst  companion  in  the 
World;  his  thoughts  being  wholly  taken  up 
between  Vice  and  Politics;  so  that  Bawdy, 
Prophaneness  and  Business,  fill  up  his  whole 
Conversation.  He  is  without  sense  of  shame  or 
Glory . . . . '  These  exceptionally  interesting  pic- 
tures were  painted  without  any  satirical  intent. 
Wharton  died  in  171 5,  Addison  in  1 719  and  the 
artist,  Creti,  in  1749. 

Numbers  and  Prices 

IF  Copley  Fielding  was  too  prolific  an  artist  to 
paint  many  masterpieces  (his  exhibits  at  the  Old 
Society  numbered  no  fewer  than  1,748),  he  could 
be  very  impressive  when  at  the  top  of  his  form, 
as  the  critical  Ruskin  admitted :  and  so  were  the 
prices  paid  for  his  works  during  his  lifetime  and 
soon  after  his  death.  At  the  Quilter  sale  in  1 875 
Fieldings'  Mull  of  Galloway  was  'knocked  up' 
to  £1,732  10  0  if  I  may  reverse  sale  room  jargon. 
Not  all  the  old  masters  of  watercolour  however, 
made  fortunes.  Many  eked  out  a  living  with 
teaching,  as  did  John  Varley,  only  to  become  a 
chronic  visitant  to  the  debtors'  prison  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  There  is  a  fine  Copley 
Fielding,  Culver  Clifffrom  Bembridge,  at  the  pres- 
ent annual  show  of  old  watercolours  at  Messrs. 
Thos.  Agnew  in  Old  Bond  Street.  I  also  com- 
mend a  broadly  and  spontaneously  painted 
Westmorland  Hills  by  Peter  de  Wint.  Across  the 
road  at  the  Leger  Gallery,  a  large  and  technically 
brilliant  John  Varley  of  Carnarvon  Casde  proves 
how  accomplished  this  artist  was,  and  the  same 
exhibition  contains  several  fine  Rowlandsons,  a 
middle-period  Samuel  Palmer  and  other 
collectors'  pieces. 
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SVENSKT  SJUTTONHUND RATAL.  EN 
STTLHISTORISK  UNDERSOKNING: 

By  Carl  Hemmarck.  Swedish  Eighteenth 
Century  Art.  (A  study  of  styles.)  National- 
musei  Skriftserie  Nr.  I.,  Stockholm  and  Lund, 
1954- 

TH  E  Swedes  are  proud  of  their  eighteenth- 
century  art,  and  with  some  reason.  For  out 
of  adversity — the  disastrous  results  of  Charles 
XITs  campaigns — they  managed  to  rebuild  their 
national  economy  and  at  the  same  time  create 
numerous  works  of  art  that  are  of  a  remarkably 
high  quality.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  century,  Swedish  court  circles  identified 
themselves  with  France  in  matters  of  taste  and 
in  so  doing  accepted  a  measure  of  the  French 
Academic  classical  tradition  and  the  insurance 
that  this  gave  against  exaggeration  and  extremes 
of  all  kinds.  This  moderating  influence  stood 
the  Swedes  in  particularly  good  stead  during  the 
Rococo  period;  for  Rococo  is  an  art  form  that, 
more  than  most  perhaps,  requires  either  strict 
discipline  or  real  talent:  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  possessed  few  really  talented  artists  of 
their  own  during  this  period.  So  when  Denmark 
followed  the  uninhibited  German  form  of  the 
Rococo  style,  with  its  vigorous  forms  and  its 
wild  asymmetry,  it  is  not  surprising  that  only 
occasionally,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  Danish  Court 
Architect,  Nicolai  Eigtved,  were  works  of  real 
distinction  the  result.  In  adopting  the  more 
placid  and  well-disciplined  French  version  of 
the  Rococo  style,  however,  the  Swedes  played 
safe.  Even  without  the  aid  of  true  artists — and 
the  Swedes  produced  several  at  this  time — they 
could  not  go  far  wrong;  for  the  rules  that 
governed  the  French  style  were  strict  and,  if 
these  were  adhered  to,  virtually  guaranteed  good 
results. 

It  was  Nicodemus  Tessin  the  Younger  (1654- 
1728)  who  put  Sweden  on  the  right  path.  A  true 
son  of  the  Baroque,  Tessin  had  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Italy,  where  he  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Bernini's  art,  and  in  France  which  he  came  to 
consider  as  his  adopted  country.  In  1705  he  had 
had  the  temerity  to  compete  against  the  great 
Hardouin  Mansart  himself  by  submitting  his  own 
project  for  the  remodelling  of  the  Louvre  and  he 
even  produced  a  scheme  for  setting  up  a  temple 
to  Apollo  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles.  Tessin 
made  great  efforts  to  introduce  French  taste  into 
Sweden.  In  order  to  do  so  he  had  to  overcome  the 
traditional  allegiance  of  Sweden  to  German  and 
Dutch  art  and  so,  during  the  1690's,  he  not  only 
brought  in  a  group  of  French  artists  and  crafts- 
men but  he  kept  in  close  contact  with  Paris, 
whence  he  received  frequent  reports  on  the 
latest  fashions  in  interior  decoration  together 
with  designs,  sometimes  from  the  great  French 
artists  of  the  time  (Tessin  was  a  particularly 
great  admirer  of  Berain  from  whom  he  com- 
missioned a  number  of  designs  that  were  to  be 
executed  in  Sweden).  With  the  aid  of  the 
Frenchmen,  Tessin  started  to  build  a  new  Royal 


palace  in  Stockholm,  but  only  the  carcass  was 
ready  when  work  had  to  be  stopped  (c.  1710) 
for  lack  of  money  during  the  calamitous  wars  of 
Charles  XII.  The  Frenchmen  drifted  home  and 
it  was  not  until  1728  that  work  could  begin 
again ;  and  then  Tessin  died  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  There  was  thus  a  break  between 
Tessin's  introduction  of  French  taste  into 
Sweden  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  during  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  next  phase  which  only  began  about  1730. 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  carrying  on 
where  Tessin  had  stopped  was  Carl  Hlrleman 
(1700-1753).  Yet  Hlrleman  did  more  than  this, 
as  in  continuing  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  old 
Tessin  he  also  contributed  much  of  his  own. 
He  had  been  to  Paris  twice  by  1732  and  appears 
to  have  understood  the  niceties  of  the  French 
Regence  and  proto-Rococo  style  very  well. 
The  fact  that  he  preferred,  as  he  stated  in  a  letter, 
the  work  of  Vasse'  to  that  of  Oppenort  shows 
that  he  appreciated  what  was  most  French  in 
Parisian  art  of  the  i72o's.  It  was  Hlrleman  who 
selected  a  number  of  excellent  artists  to  assist 
him  in  the  great  task  of  fitting  out  the  new 
palace.  It  was  Hlrleman  also  who,  in  1745, 
selected  a  talented  young  Swedish  artist  called 
Jean  Eric  Rehn  to  become  his  personal  assistant 
and  chief  draughtsman  to  the  so-called  Office  of 
Manufactures — a  kind  of  central  design  office 
for  the  government-sponsored  industries  and 
workshops.  Rehn  had  studied  the  faience  and  the 
silk  industries  in  France,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  his  influence  that  Sweden  was  to 
excel  in  these  two  branches  of  the  applied  arts 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  century. 

Rehn  was  again  in  France  during  1755  and 
1756  and  he  returned  with  a  taste  for  the  new 
classicised  Rococo  of  the  early  'Louis  XVI' 
style.  He  was  later  superseded  by  Jean-Baptiste 
Masreliez  who  was  to  lead  Sweden  through  the 
early  Neo-classical  phase  under  Gustavus  III. 
With  this,  official  Swedish  taste  veered  towards 
the  Antique  and  away  from  France. 

In  the  excellent  book  under  review  Dr. 
Hemmarck  has  told  this  same  story  but  in  much 
greater  detail.  He  modestly  claims  that  he  has 
not  contributed  any  new  material  that  would 
increase  our  knowledge  of  Swedish  eighteenth- 
century  art,  but  in  providing  this  summary  of 
what  is  already  known,  Dr.  Hemmarck  has  done 
students  of  eighteenth-century  art  a  great  service. 
He  has  also  taken  advantage  of  the  important 
work  done  in  this  field  by  Fiske  Kimball,  who 
made  the  difference  between  French  and  German 
Rococo  so  much  clearer.  Furthermore  he  stresses 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  phases  of  the 
'Louis  XVI'  classicism:  first  the  return  to  the 
canons  of  the  later  seventeenth-century  French 
Academic  classicism,  and  then  the  second  stage 
with  its  archaeological  overtones  and  its  frigid 
precision.  In  Sweden,  these  two  phases  are 
represented  by  Rehn  and  Masreliez  respectively. 

But  Dr.  Hemmarck  has  gone  much  further. 
He  has  shown  how  the  merchant  middle  class, 


with  its  maritime  connections,  tended  to  follow 
English  and  Dutch,  and  not  French,  taste  in 
matters  of  art  and  interior  decoration,  while  the 
craft  guilds  kept  to  the  German  tradition  since 
these  fraternities  were  modelled  on  their  German 
counterparts  and  usually  sent  their  apprentices 
off  to  Germany,  not  to  France,  to  complete 
their  training.  This  stratification  of  art  in 
Sweden  is  very  dearly  exposed  in  this  study. 
The  same  kind  of  stratification  must  to  some 
extent  have  existed  in  most  European  countries 
at  the  time.  It  is  this  that  makes  Dr.  Hemmarck's 
book  of  exceptional  interest.  Unfortunately  the 
book  is  in  Swedish,  which  not  many  English- 
speaking  people  can  read.  There  is,  however, 
a  useful  twenty-page  resume"  in  French  at  the  end 
of  Dr.  Hemmarck's  book. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  seems  diat  the 
Swedes,  overawed  as  they  tend  to  be  by  the 
international  stature  of  Nicodemus  Tessin,  and 
dazzled  by  the  brilliant  facility  of  Jean  Eric  Rehn, 
have  not  always  given  Carl  Hlrleman  his  due. 
Without  Hlrleman  Swedish  art  would  almost 
certaiidy  have  returned  to  the  orbit  of  German 
art  during  the  eighteenth  century.  While  the 
author  does  indeed  note  Hlrleman's  importance, 
the  present  reviewer  wishes  that  the  point  had 
been  rather  more  strongly  emphasised. — P.K.T. 

P.  A.  HALL.  SA  CORRESPOND ANCE 
DE  FAMILLE:  By  Karl  Asplund.  Editee 
par  K.A.  Publication  du  Musee  National  de 
Stockholm  No.  2.  Uppsala,  1955. 

PETER  ADOLF  HALL  was  a  Swede  who 
became  the  leading  miniature  painter  in  Paris 
from  about  1769  until  he  was  forced  to  leave 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  died 
at  Liege  in  1793  after  having  tried  to  earn  a 
living  by  painting  the  portraits  of  other  emigres 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Some  of  Hall's  letters  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  their  letters  to  him  and  to  each  other,  have 
survived.  Round  these  Dr.  Asplund  has  produced 
an  attractive  book  with  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion while  the  text  of  the  letters  is  given  in 
full,  with  useful  notes.  Although  this  is  the 
second  publication  in  the  new  series  of  Swedish 
National  Museum  monographs,  the  whole  book 
is  in  French,  presumably  because  the  letters  were 
already  in  that  language.  Indeed  it  is  as  a 
collection  of  letters  and  not  as  a  contribution  to 
art  history  that  this  book  commends  itself  and 
we  learn  little  about  the  artists  of  the  time, 
although  Hall  was  a  close  friend  of  Hubert 
Robert,  of  Greuze,  of  Chardin,  and  of  Fragonard. 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  given  yet  another 
peep  at  the  workings  of  the  eighteenth-century 
mind  and  at  the  hfc  of  a  well-to-do  middle  class 
French  family  that  was  steeped  in  the  teachings 
of  Rousseau — le  divin  Jean-Jacques.  However, 
while  Hall  became  virtually  a  Frenchman,  his 
letters  seem  to  lack  some  of  the  native  elegance 
and  sparkle  which  his  charming  French-born 
wife  displays  in  her  letters  to  him  and  to  her 
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children.  The  two  following  quotations,  chosen 
at  random,  indicate  the  approximate  range  of 
this  correspondence.  'Tu  sais  surement  que 
Mr.  Carle  Vernet  est  marie-  avec  Melle  Moreau, 
la  fille  unique  de  graveur  du  roi'  and  'je  te  prie 
d'y  joindre  une  brosse  a  dents,  car  on  n'en  vend 
pas  a  Arpajon  et  j'en  ai  grand  besoin'. 

Even  now  we  do  not  really  know  how  Hall 
learned  to  paint  as  well  as  he  did.  His  training  in 
Germany  and  in  Stockholm  would  hardly  seem 
to  have  equipped  him  for  his  highly  successful 
career.  Yet,  after  about  three  years  in  Paris,  he 
became  peintre  des  enfants  de  France,  no  doubt 
through  the  influence  of  his  equally  successful 
compatriot  Roslin.  Dr.  Asplund  is  not  able  to 
throw  much  new  light  on  this  mystery.  It  is  any- 
way noteworthy  that  many  Swedish  artists  left 
their  native  land  during  the  eighteenth  century  to 
seek  their  fortune  abroad  and  that  a  remarkable 
number  of  them  were  to  become  respected  and 
successful  wherever  they  settled:  the  Martin 
brothers  in  England,  Pilo  in  Copenhagen, 
Desmarees  in  Germany,  and  Roslin,  Lavreince 
(Lafrensen)  and  Hall  in  Paris. — M.A.R.H. 

TRIUMPH  OF  PEACE.  A  STUDY  OF 
THE  WHITEHALL  BANQUETING 
HOUSE:  By  Per  Palme.  (Stockholm: 
Almquist  &  Wiksell.) 

THIS  extraordinary  book  will  certainly  make 
native  historians  of  British  architecture  look  to 
their  laurels.  Nothing  comparable  in  width  of 
scope  or  penetration  of  detail  has  ever  been 
published  before  about  a  single  secular  building 
in  England.  Of  course,  not  all  English  buildings 
would  bear  such  close  scrutiny.  But  Inigo  Jones's 
masterpiece  is  a  special  case  and  fully  justifies  the 
most  elaborate  scholarly  treatment:  and  this  is 
not  to  say  that  Mr.  Per  Palme  is  a  scholar  in  any 
narrow,  antiquarian  sense  of  the  word.  His 
lively  mind  ranges  over  all  aspects  of  the  history 
of  the  Banqueting  House — political,  financial, 
social,  religious  and  'cultic',  as  well  as  aesthetic, 
stylistic  and  constructional — so  that  he  throws 
much  new  light  on  the  mind  of  Inigo  Jones  and 
the  cultural  background  of  his  work. 

To  indicate  the  exceptional  value  of  this 
monograph  it  will  be  convenient  to  summarize, 
very  briefly,  its  method  and  contents.  It  is 
divided  into  three  almost  equal  sections.  The 
first  begins  with  an  account  of  the  fire  on 
Tuesday  the  12th  January,  1619,  which  destroyed 
the  old  Banqueting  House,  and  then  proceeds 
to  an  examination,  'in  the  wider  context  of 
contemporary  events  and  circumstances',  of  the 
documents  concerning  the  new  building  which 
was  immediately  ordered  by  the  King.  By 
setting  Jones's  project  against  the  background 
of  James  I's  appeasement  policy  and  'the 
Spanish  Match',  Mr.  Palme  enables  us  to  enter 
the  architect's  mind  as  he  approached  the 
drawing-board  to  work  out  his  ideas  for  the 
new  building.  For  his  designs  were  not  'drawn 
in  a  vacuum'.  The  visual  arts,  no  less  than  the 
King's  Music  and  Ben  Jonson's  masques,  were 
assigned  a  very  definite  role  at  the  Stuart  court — 
that  of  providing  a  folium  of  beauty  to  humanize 
and  enhance  the  splendour  of  Royalty.  And  this 
brings  Mr.  Palme  to  ask,  at  the  end  of  the  first 


section,  'do  we,  in  fact,  apprehend  the  same 
building  as  Inigo  Jones  and  his  contemporaries  ?' 

To  answer  this  leading  question  the  second 
section  of  Triumph  of  Peace  is  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  functional  programme  which  guided 
Jones  in  his  designs.  Most  recent  studies  of  the 
Banqueting  House,  Mr.  Palme  remarks,  'have 
been  confined  to  the  morphology  of  style,  or  to 
investigations  of  the  metrical  inter-relationships 
of  the  linear  design.  These  approaches  have 
widened  our  comprehension  of  the  sources  of 
Jones's  stylistic  vocabulary  .  .  .  but  I  do  not  feel 
they  have  brought  us  within  reach  of  the  old 
music.  On  the  contrary,  interpretations  for- 
mulated exclusively  in  terms  of  stylistic  mor- 
phology or  'absolute'  formal  data  seem  to 
substitute  for  the  actual  work,  raised  in  time 
and  space,  a  ghostly  pattern  of  mute  forms, 
abstracted  from  its  material  existence,  and 
divorced  from  whatever  expressive  and  func- 
tional significance  the  building  may  have  had'. 
We  are  therefore  given  a  detailed  and  most 
illuminating  description  of  the  various  Court 
ceremonies  and  functions  for  which  the  Ban- 
queting House  was  designed  as  a  setting — the 
masques,  the  Royal  audiences,  the  'Office  of 
Healing'  or  'touching  for  the  King's  Evil', 
and  finally  the  Triumphs  which  are  illustrated 
by  a  fascinating  account  of  the  Grand  Procession 
of  St.  George's  Feast.  The  importance,  for  any 
student  of  Inigo  Jones,  of  knowing  the  exact 
order  and  procedure  of  these  courtly  functions 
is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  but  few  have  realized 
it  except  Mr.  Palme  and  he  makes  the  best 
possible  use  of  his  knowledge  when  he  comes 
to  analyse  and  reinterpret  the  building  itself  in 
the  third  and  last  section  of  his  book. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  surviving  Jones 
drawings  and  other  related  material  by  Webb, 
which  opens  the  third  section,  Mr.  Palme  turns 
to  stylistic  questions,  such  as  Jones's  attitude  to 
Palladio,  and  to  technical  problems  such  as  the 
fenestration,  about  which  he  has  many  interesting 
things  to  say.  The  exterior  of  the  Banqueting 
House  was,  of  course,  entirely  re-faced  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  loss  in  colour, 
texture  and  other  subtle  but  important  matters 
is  sensitively  described.  Passing  to  the  interior 
which  'contains  the  only  genuine  part  of  the 
existing  building'  (the  ceiling),  our  attention  is 
naturally  drawn  first  to  Rubens.  But  Mr.  Palme 
makes  an  outstanding  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  Jones's  conception  of  the 
interior  by  his  discussion  of  the  set  of  Mortlake 
tapestries  based  on  Raphael's  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
These  lined  the  walls  and  must  have  played  a 
curious  and  significant  role  in  the  Royal 
functions. 

Mr.  Palme  remarks  that  'the  appearance  of 
the  Banqueting  House  in  its  present  state  is  an 
incitement  to  historical  research*.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  news  of  his  remarkable  book  will 
reach  the  ears  of  the  powers  that  be  and  bring 
home  to  them  the  iniquity  of  housing  a  war 
museum  in  the  temple  of  the  Triumph  of  Peace? 
The  Banqueting  House  is  one  of  the  few  first- 
rate  examples  of  the  classical  style  in  England 
and  it  contains  the  only,  repeat  only,  major 
decorative  painting  in  the  country.  It  would, 
in  any  other  European  capital,  be  treasured  as  a 


national  monument,  attracting  a  swarm  of 
appreciative  tourists  every  year,  and  some 
intelligent  present-day  use  would  have  been 
found  for  it.  England's  lack  of  initiative  in  this 
respect  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a 
small  concert  and  lecture  hall  in  central  London. 
The  Banqueting  House  might  have  been 
intended  for  precisely  this  purpose.— J.F. 

BJORSATERSMALNINGARNA:  THE 
LEGENDS  OF  ST.  THOMAS  A 
BECKET  AND  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS: 

By  Andreas  Lindblom.  (Vitterhets  Historie 
och  Antikvitets  Akademien,  Stockholm.) 

THIS  handsomely  produced  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  series  of  paintings  from  the  church  at 
Bjorsater,  near  Linkoping,  now  in  the  Museum 
of  National  Antiquities  at  Stockholm.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  32  plates  and  23  figures  in  the 
text.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  read 
Swedish,  there  is  a  resume*  of  the  main  argument 
in  English. 

All  the  paintings  are  on  wood  and  form  a 
large  part  of  a  series  of  panels  which  lined  the 
walls  of  Bjorsater  church  until  it  was  rebuilt  in 
about  1 800.  In  the  past  half  century  they  have 
been  twice  restored,  but  unfortunately  none  of 
them  is  in  good  enough  condition  to  give  any 
clear  impression  of  their  artistic  quality :  indeed, 
some  of  the  panels  are  so  badly  damaged  that 
the  subject  matter  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 
Most  of  the  paintings  derive  from  two  cycles 
which  decorated  the  nave  of  the  church, 
illustrating  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Cross  and 
the  life  and  posthumous  miracles  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  Sixteen  out  of  some  twenty 
scenes  from  the  St.  Thomas  series  have  been 
preserved  and  are  of  some  iconographical 
importance  as  they  form  the  largest  surviving 
cycle  of  such  paintings  devoted  to  him. 

Within  thirty  years  of  his  death,  the  cult  of 
St.  Thomas  had  been  established  in  Sweden,  and 
shortly  after  1230  a  special  tax  was  levied  in  the 
diocese  of  Linkoping  to  enrich  the  martyr's 
shrine  at  Canterbury.  As  the  accounts  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  show,  however,  no  more 
than  £8  3s.  3d.  had  been  sent  to  England  before 
1263 :  and  in  1271  King  Valdemar  of  Sweden 
decreed  that  the  tax  should  henceforth  be  used 
to  found  an  altar  to  St.  Thomas  in  Linkoping 
Cathedral.  Many  paintings  of  St.  Thomas 
survive  to  testify  to  the  popularity  of  his  cult  in 
Sweden  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, but  the  Bjorsater  series — which  was 
probably  executed  between  1325  and  1350 — is 
of  the  greatest  interest.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
scenes  of  the  consecration,  the  martyrdom 
(curiously  set  outside  the  Cathedral),  the 
entombment  and  the  miracles  at  the  shrine,  the 
series  includes  two  which  appear  to  be  unique. 
One  of  these  represents  the  murderers  delivering 
their  spoils  to  the  king,  as  is  recounted  in  the 
Icelandic  Thomas-saga,  and  the  other  shows 
them  kneeling  before  a  Bishop.  This  is  pre- 
sumably to  illustrate  Robert  of  Gloucester's 
remark  that  'They  were  all  penitent;  none 
could  be  more  penitent;  the  whole  time  they 
called  on  the  holy  Thomas  to  give  them  grace 
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ad  mercy'.  The  authorship  of  the  paintings 
emains  uncertain,  though  few  will  be  tempted 
o  differ  from  Dr.  Lindblom's  well  argued 
:onclusion  that  they  are  by  a  Swedish  artist 
vho  had  succumbed  to  English  influence — H.B. 

SUNG  PRAKTIKS  OCH  DROTTNING 
TEORIS  JAKTBOK:  By  Carl  Norden- 
falk,  (Stockholm  (P.A.  Norstedt  &  Soner), 
1955.  103  pp.,  80  figs.) 

THE  Hunting  Book  of  King  Practice  and  Queen 
Theory,  written  by  the  Norman  nobleman 
Henri  de  Ferrieres  about  1370,  is  the  earliest 
:omprehensive  manual  of  venery  which  survives, 
rhough  less  celebrated  than  its  immediate 
successor,  the  Livre  de  Chasse  of  Gaston  Ph^bus, 
the  treatise  is  of  considerable  interest  both  for 
its  text  and  for  its  illustrations. 

Dr.  Nordenfalk  has  devoted  part  of  his  essay 
to  summaries  and  translations  for  Swedish 
readers,  of  sections  of  the  Old  French  text, 
containing  much  curious  hunting  lore.  Of 
greater  importance,  from  the  art-historical  view- 
point, is  his  study  of  the  illustrations  of  a  number 
of  MS  copies  of  the  book,  written  between  1379 
and  1455.  Just  as  the  text  of  the  treatise  testifies  to 
an  increasingly  close  observation  of  nature  and  a 
growing  use  of  the  written  word  to  communicate 

1  techniques  for  dealing  with  it,  so  the  illustrations 
reflect  the  development  of  a  new  synthetic 
pictorial  rendering  of  the  world  as  actually  seen, 
wholly  unlike  the  visions  of  the  inward  eye  set 

1  down  by  the  painters  of  the  earlier  middle  ages. 
The  critical  period  of  stylistic  transition,  in  the 
late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries,  is 

i  particularly  clearly  exemplified  in  this  closely 
interrelated  family  of  Mss. 
Dr.  Nordenfalk's  study  is  supplemented  by  an 

I  ample  series  of  plates  and  an  excellent  r&um^,  in 
English,  of  the  main  points  of  his  argument. 

i— D.K. 

SOURCES   OF  ART  NOUVEAU:  By 

Stephan  Tschudi  Madsen.  (488  pp.,  263  ill. 
Oslo  1956 :  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co.,  £6  10s.  net). 

THE  style  of  Art  Nouveau,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Stephan  Tschudi  Madsen's  book,  is 
largely  a  Continental  phenomenon,  particularly 
finely  expressed  in  Belgium  and  France ;  but  the 
main  inspiration  came  from  England.  In  his 
efforts  to  trace  the  origins  of  the  style  the  author 
travels,  however,  far  and  wide  in  time  and  space : 
his  narrative  covers  almost  a  hundred  years  and 
touches  most  of  the  western  European  countries; 
in  fact,  what  he  has  written  is  no  less  than  a 
complete  survey  of  the  stylistic  development  in 
the  western  world  from  the  end  of  Regency 
times  until  the  first  years  of  the  present  century. 
This  complex  and  confusing  period  turns  out  to 
have  a  pattern  as  clear  and  definable  as  that  of  the 
more  distant  period  styles:  the  Art  Nouveau  of 
the  1 890's  has  roots  in  the  Gothic  Revival,  neo- 
Baroque  and  neo-Rococo  as  well  as  in  the  Celtic 
Revival  and  the  Oriental  fashion.  The  style  was 
also  closely  bound  up  with  more  contemporary 
artistic  trends,  especially  with  Symbolism;  its 
evocative  mood  penetrates  many  of  the  most 
typical  Art  Nouveau  products. 

National  characteristics  are  clearly  reflected  in 
the  approach  to  the  style.  In  the  hands  of  designers 


in  Paris  it  is  worldly  and  elegant;  provincial 
French  artists  make  it  pretty,  on  the  verge  of 
sentimentality ;  in  Belgium,  where  the  newly 
won  national  independence  lent  glory  to  every 
activity,  it  is  exuberant,  particularly  when 
handled  by  that  astounding  architect  and  design- 
er, Victor  Horta.  England  paved  the  way  for  the 
style  with  its  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement,  but 
never  produced  extreme  Art  Nouveau.  But 
Scotland  did:  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  of 
Glasgow  was  one  of  the  greatest  architects  of  the 
time,  with  an  intensely  personal  approach  to  the 
details  of  his  interiors.  In  Germany  and  Austria 
tendencies  towards  Functionalism  prevented  the 
style  from  being  more  than  very  ephemeral,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  see  that  many  of  the  later 
pioneers  of  the  Modem  Movement — Peter 
Behrens,  Richard  Riemerschmied,  Joseph  Hoff- 
man— all  played  with  Art  Nouveau  in  their 
youth. 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  the  author  defines 
the  style  as  superficial  in  that  it  was  without  roots 
in  architectural  thought  or  principle,  shortlived 
and  in  character  reactionary,  an  'anti-movement' 
against  commercialism  and  industrialism,  still 
with  an  important  message  to  the  future,  that  is, 
to  our  own  times.  It  represents  a  supreme  effort 
on  behalf  of  a  group  of  designers  to  get  beyond 
the  imitation  of  historical  styles,  it  was  the 
narrow  gate  through  which  development  had  to 
pass  on  its  way  from  Historicism  to  constructive 
Functionalism.  The  stressing  of  the  personal, 
craftsmanlike  contribution  of  the  designer  that  it 
advocated  (as  Ruskin  and  Morris  had  done 
before)  survives  today  and  is  a  vital  force  in  our 
age  of  industrial  design. 

A  book  of  this  size  and  scope  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  faultless,  but  its  imperfections  are 
trifling  compared  with  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
treated  this  big  and  intricate  problem  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  a  unified  subject,  has  sorted  out 
innumerable  tricky  details  of  fact,  traced  many 
interesting  connections  and  given  us  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  rare  excellence.  The  illustrations  are  to 
a  great  extent  chosen  from  contemporary 
periodicals  and  the  book  contains  many  quota- 
tions from  artists  and  writers  of  the  time,  some 
of  them  collected  by  the  author  in  personal 
conversation;  if 'foreign'  they  are  translated  into 
excellent  English. — A.P. 

FROM  GOTHIC  REVIVAL  TO  FUNC- 
TIONAL FORM:  By  Alf  Boe,  184  pp.  and 
16  plates.  (Oslo  University  Press  and  Basil 
Blackwell,  Oxford,  18s.  net.) 
AS  every  lecturer  knows,  the  Victorians  are 
still  good  for  a  laugh.  Most  audiences  are 
delighted  when  a  slide  of  some  elegantly  chaste 
Georgian  saloon  is  followed  by  one  of  a  fusty 
Victorian  parlour,  stuffed  with  bulging  otto- 
mans, jardinieres  heaped  high  with  aspidistras, 
and  what-nots  groaning  beneath  bouquets  of 
wax  flowers,  dimly  lit  by  windows  heavily 
muffled  in  Nottingham  lace  and  chenille.  It  is 
very  easy  to  poke  fun  at  it  all.  But  the  tide  of 
taste  is  turning  and  the  Victorian  fancier  has 
already  appeared  on  the  scene,  eager  to  snap  up 
any  such  trifles  as:  'scissors  formed  as  birds  .  .  . 
candlesticks  formed  as  human  beings,  with  the 
candle  fitting  into  the  top  of  a  chimney-pot  hat, 
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Now  Reprinted  in 
New  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Second  Edition 

THE  MEANING 
AND  PURPOSE 
OF  ART 

or 

The  Making  of  Life 
ARTHUR  R.  HOWELL 


Fully  illustrated  in  colour  and 
monochrome.  This  Important 
Book  on  Aesthetic  Philosophy  was 
originally  published  in  1945,  and 
reprinted  three  times.  The  author 
then  made  very  considerable 
revisions  and  additions,  and  there 
are  additional  illustrations. 

Obtainable  from  all  booksellers 
2 IS.  od. 

From  The  Times  Literary  Supplement: 

.  Mr.  Howell  has  the  best  sort  of  exper- 
ience for  writing  on  art  .  .  what  he  has 
to  say  is  valuable  and  penetrating  .  .' 

From  The  Times  Educational  Supplement: 
'No  one  appreciates  the  difficulties  of  the 
layman  better  than  Mr.  Howell  .  .' 

From  J.  H.C.  Laker: 

.  This  is  a  superbly  written  book  in 
which  a  philosophical  writer  surveys  the 
theories  of  art,  defines  the  aesthetic  out- 
look, has  something  clear  and  definite  to 
say,  and  appraises  modern  art  which  will 
be  of  immense  interest  to  the  perplexed 
general  reader.' 

From  Sir  John  Squire,  The  Illustrated 
London  News: 

.  And  I  find  that  most  of  the  solemn 
modern  critics  of  painting  . .  do  not  know 
creation  from  the  inside  .  .  I  must  say 
that  Mr.  Howell  is  an  exception  .  .  he 
can  produce  explanations  .  .  for  even  the 
most  recent  developments  .  .  But  he 
remains  a  human  being,  with  an  eye  for 
our  mysterious  destiny  . .  He  is  a  human- 
ist in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  poet  who 
wrote  Homo  Sum  .  .' 

A.  ZWEMMER,  Ltd. 

21s.  od. 
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or  into  the  head;  egg-cups  formed  as  birds' 
nests .  .  .  carpets  on  which  ponds  of  water  were 
drawn  with  water  lilies  floating  on  them  .  .  .' 
This  list,  which  might  form  part  of  a  chic 
modern  interior  decorator's  stock  in  trade,  is  in 
fart  the  catalogue  of  a  'Chamber  of  Horrors' 
collected  by  the  Department  of  Practical  Art 
in  the  1850's  with  which  to  illustrate  the  deca- 
dence of  contemporary  industrial  design.  For 
although  such  whimsical  objects  have  now 
acquired  a  piquant  period  flavour — redolent  of 
Macassar  oil  and  gutta-percha — they  were 
despised  in  their  own  day  and  should  not  now 
be  thought  representative  of  any  branch  of 
informed  nineteenth-century  taste.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Boe  demonstrates  in  his  admirable  little 
book,  they  provided  the  stimulus  for  Victorian 
designers  to  create  new  standards  out  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

In  From  Gothic  Revival  to  Functional  Form, 
Mr.  Alf  B0e,  a  young  Norwegian  museum 
curator  who  has  acquired  a  deep  understanding 
of  Victorian  England,  examines  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  'Industrial  and  Decorative  Arts' 
between  the  1830's  and  the  1890's.  His  book  is 
scholarly,  serious,  fully  documented  and  well, 
if  somewhat  sparsely,  illustrated.  Making  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  still  limited  literature 
on  its  subject,  it  well  merits  a  place  beside  Dr. 
Pevsner's  Pioneers  of  the  Modem  Movement  and 
High  Victorian  Design,  and  the  catalogue  of  the 
excellent  'Exhibition  of  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
Decorative  Arts'  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  1952.  The  outstanding  virtue  of 
Mr.  B0e's  book  is  that  he  reduces  the  extra- 
ordinary complexity  of  his  subject  to  manage- 
able proportions  and  succeeds  in  isolating  a 
coherent  tradition  of  Victorian  design.  In  his 
view — and  the  present  reviewer  finds  it  both 
perceptive  and  convincing — the  truly  significant 
figures  in  the  story  are  not  Ruskin  and  Morris 
but  Pugin,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  Richard  Redgrave, 
Owen  Jones  and  Christopher  Dresser. 

A  slender  thread  of  continuity  links  the 
Gothic  Revival  with  the  modern  movement  in 
architecture  and  industrial  design :  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  find  in  the  writings  of  Pugin,  Ruskin, 
Morris  and  even  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  remarks 
which  might  seem  to  anticipate  the  more 
abruptly  epigrammatic  pronouncements  of 
M.  Le  Corbusier.  Of  the  three  great  Victorian 
theorists  Pugin  emerges  as  the  most  original, 


clear  minded  and  long  sighted,  willing  to  con- 
cede that  'any  modern  invention  which  conduces 
to  comfort,  cleanliness,  or  durability  should  be 
adopted  by  the  consistent  architect  .  .  .  every 
building  that  is  treated  naturally,  without  dis- 
guise or  concealment,  cannot  fail  to  look  well'. 
Ruskin  and  Morris,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
theories  derive  largely,  if  not  directly,  from  Pug- 
in, brushed  aside  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  effects 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  their  refusal  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  machine.  It  is,  however, 
significant  that  all  three  failed  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  most  remarkable  building 
erected  in  their  time— the  Crystal  Palace,  in 
which  Pugin  lamented  that  he  'could  see  no 
evidence  of  artistic  treatment',  which  Ruskin 
airily  dismissed  as  'a  green  house  larger  than 
ever  green  house  was  built  before',  and  which 
Morris  thought  'wonderfully  ugly'. 

As  early  as  1843,  Pugin  made  what  appears 
to  be  a  precocious  statement  of  functionalist 
principles,  writing:  "The  two  great  rules  for 
design  are  these:  1st,  that  there  should  be  no 
features  about  a  building  which  are  not  necessary 
for  convenience,  construction  or  propriety; 
2nd,  that  all  ornament  should  consist  of  enrich- 
ment of  the  essential  construction  of  the 
building'.  He  was,  however,  thinking  in  terms 
of  flying  buttresses  and  fan  vaults.  For  the  seeds 
of  true  functionalism  we  must  turn  to  the 
manifestos  of  less  high  minded  theorists.  In  1835, 
the  year  before  Pugin  published  his  influential 
Contrasts,  a  Parliamentary  Committee  deli- 
berated the  means  of  'extending  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts  among  the  people  (especially  the  manu- 
facturing population)  of  the  country'.  Their 
report,  which  contains  the  remark  that  'there  is 
probably  no  example  of  a  perfect  machine 
which  is  not  at  the  same  time  beautiful'  is  an 
interesting  document  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  'Normal  School  of  Design'. 
The  aim  of  this  school  seems  to  have  been  to 
reform  the  art  of  ornament  rather  than  design, 
but  it  attracted  a  number  of  people  who  were 
concerned  about  the  state  of  the  industrial  arts, 
notably  Sir  Henry  Cole,  and  published  several 
important  papers  on  the  principle  of  design. 
It  was,  however,  deemed  an  'utter  and  complete 
failure'  by  another  Parliamentary  Committee 
in  1847. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  is  so 
often  and  so  wrongly  regarded  as  the  central 
expression  of  Victorian  self-sufficiency,  came  as 
a  great  disappointment  to  many  of  its  organisers, 
one  of  whom,  Richard  Redgrave,  voiced  their 
misgivings  in  the  Supplementary  Report  on 
Design.  Renewed  efforts  at  reform  were  there- 
fore made,  and  in  1852  the  Department  of 
Practical  Art  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  with  Redgrave  and  Cole  as 
its  joint  superintendents.  This  body  is  now 
remembered  principally  for  its  art  collection 
which  later  grew  into  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  but  it  is  also  of  considerable  impor- 
tance for  its  intended  purpose:  to  supply 
industry  with  capable  designers.  It  would 
however  be  a  great  mistake,  as  Mr.  Boe  points 
out,  to  place  too  strong  an  emphasis  on  the 
'functionalist'  aspirations  of  these  pioneers. 
Redgrave's  admiration,  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 


for  'those  objects  of  absolute  utility  .  .  .  where 
use  is  so  paramount  that  ornament  is  repudiated 
and,  fitness  of  purpose  being  the  end  sought,  a 
noble  simplicity  is  the  result'  is  somewhat  toned 
down  if  not  contradicted  by  his  uninhibited 
enthusiasm  for  a  French  side-board  in  which 
'six  dogs,  emblematical  of  the  chace,  resting  on 
a  floor  of  inlaid  wood,  support  the  slab,  which 
has  a  simple  carved  moulding  along  the  front, 
and  is  inlaid  in  geometric  forms  .  .  .  Above  the 
slab,  standing  on  four  pedestals,  are  female 
figures,  gracefully  designed  as  emblems  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  each  bearing  the 
most  useful  productions  of  their  climate  as 
contributions  to  the  feast  .  .  .*  Indeed,  the 
organisers  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art 
seem  to  have  produced  only  one  truly  functional 
object— an  electro-plated  tea-pot  by  Christopher 
Dresser — and  their  importance  derives  from 
their  acknowledgement  of  'modern  mechanised 
industry  not  as  an  evil  necessity  but  as  a  basic 
element  in  production*. 

William  Morris  was,  of  course,  bitterly 
opposed  to  such  a  materialistic  idea,  though  he 
had  probably  been  influenced  by  the  early  pub- 
lications of  the  Normal  School  of  Design.  As  Mr. 
Houd  has  shown,  and  Mr.  Boe  stresses,  Morris 
was  no  revolutionary  in  artistic  matters  and  his 
importance  rests  on  the  works  he  and  his  firm 
produced  rather  than  on  his  theory.  'His  most 
outstanding  achievement  was  probably  this', 
writes  Mr.  Boe,  'that  in  an  age  when  manual 
labour  and  purely  executive  skill  were  despised 
by  the  upper  classes,  he,  on  the  strength  of  his 
works  and  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  forced 
through  a  new  respect  for  hand  and  brain 
working  together'.  Moreover,  the  element  of 
poetry  in  all  Morris's  productions  suggested  a 
new  approach  to  the  decorative  arts,  as  relevant 
to  the  craftsman  as  to  the  industrial  designer. 
At  the  end  of  the  century  a  compromise  was 
at  last  effected  between  the  two  schools  of 
thought,  largely  due  to  C.  R.  Ashbee.  But  that 
is  another  story,  and  one  which  we  very  much 
hope  Mr.  Boe  will  tell.— H.H. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  DALA  PEASANT 
PAINTINGS:  By  Svante  SvardstrSm. 
(Stockholm:  Albert  Bonniers  forlag,  1957.) 

THE  part  of  Sweden  that  most  Europeans  call 
Dalecarlia  is  known  to  the  Swedes  by  the  more 
poetic  name  of  Dalarna.  The  very  name  has 
rich  romantic  associations  for  all  Scandinavians. 
This  little  book  is  about  the  peasant  painting  of 
the  area,  and  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
naive  art  of  the  peasant  this  book  will  hold  many 
attractions.  The  illustrations  are  good  and  show 
paintings  that  are  frequently  charming  in  their 
artlessness.  One  can  hardly  help  being  charmed 
by  those  gigantic  floral  growths  that  appear  in 
so  many  of  these  pictures  but  which  always  seem 
on  the  point  of  toppling  over  and  crushing  the 
small  figures  below.  And  the  reader  will  cer- 
tainly be  amused  by  the  convention  that  allows 
the  Emperor  Titus  to  enter  Jerusalem  (a  con- 
glomeration of  Germanic  Renaissance  and 
Swedish  Gustavian  houses)  dressed  as  a  Napo- 
leonic field-marshal  in  a  cocked  hat. 
It  appears  that  the  great  period  of  this  Dala 
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ainting  was  between  1750  and  1850.  Yet  such 
ainting,  especially  in  Scandinavia,  is  part  of  a 
mch  older  tradition.  For  not  only  were 
renaissance  and  Baroque,  not  to  speak  of 
Lococo,  motifs  important  elements  in  the 
epertoire  of  these  painters — even  well  into  the 
ineteenth  century — but  the  habit  of  painting 
/alls  or  wall  hangings  in  a  somewhat  similar 
aanner  with  epic,  historical  or  biblical  scenes 
oes  back  far  into  the  Mediaeval  period.  The 
>ng  painted  strips  turned  out  by  these  Scan- 
inavian  peasant  artists  were  pinned  up  on 
^tive  occasions  over  the  benches  in  the  low- 
eilinged  houses.  The  same  had  already  been 
one  with  tapestry  or  embroidered  strips  during 
le  Viking  Age;  the  fragments  from  Skog  and 
>verhogdal,  and,  in  a  grander  way,  the  Bayeux 
'apestry,  are  early  examples  of  such  ceremonial 
vall-decoration.  Similar  strips  of  tapestry  and 
ainted  hangings  were  common  in  Germany 
nd,  no  doubt,  also  in  Scandinavia  throughout 
.  he  Middle  Ages  and  later.  What  is  curious  is 
.  bat  the  custom  of  painting  wall  decorations  on 
i  textile  hanging  has  been  so  strong  in  Sweden 
bat  it  came  to  be  used,  albeit  in  a  more  sophis- 
icated  manner,  in  some  of  the  most  famous 
pwedish  country  houses  (Sturefors,  for  example), 
vhere  the  decoration  is  executed  on  canvas 
tretched  over  a  framework  and  fixed  to  the  walls, 
nstead  of  being  painted  on  the  walls  themselves 
ir  on  panelling  as  was  the  practice  elsewhere. 

This  historical  aspect  of  the  subject  is  not 
leak  with  by  the  author  of  this  book.  But  this 
lublicarion  is  not  intended  to  be  a  general 
titroduction  to  the  subject — it  is  merely  con- 
erned  with  identifying  the  various  local  styles 
>f  Dala  painting  and  with  showing  the  deriva- 
ion  (from  Bible  Picture  Books,  etc.)  of  the 
cenes  depicted.  Unfortunately  litde  justice  is 
lone  to  the  author  by  a  clumsy  translation  into 
•nglish.— T.M.E. 

SLAMIC  ART.  One  hundred  plates  in  colour 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Islamic  Art: 
By  Ralph  Pinder- Wilson.  (London:  Ernest 
Benn  Ltd.  £5  5s.  net.) 

THIS  book  is  a  new  edition,  with  certain 
.  hanges,  of  Cent  planches  en  couleurs  d'art 
nusulman,  which  was  published  in  1928.  The 
)riginal  volume  was  devoted  only  to  Islamic 
)ottery,  fabrics  and  carpets  and  the  plates  were 
ntroduced  by  three  short  essays  on  these 
i  ubjects  by  Raymond  Koechlin  and  Gaston 
vligeon.  The  three  classes  of  objects  illustrated 
I  n  the  plates  were  eminently  suitable  for 
eproduction  in  colour  and  the  organisation  of 
he  book  was  straightforward  and  satisfactory, 
n  the  present  edition  the  three  original  essays 
lave  been  scrapped  in  favour  of  a  concise 
listorical  survey  of  Islamic  art  with  particular 
eference  to  pottery  and  textiles.  Substitutes  have 
seen  found  for  twenty-three  of  the  original 
jlates  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  broaden 
he  scope  of  the  book  by  including  three 
niniature  paintings  among  the  subjects  illustrated. 

The  new  plates  have  clearly  not  been  chosen 
oy  the  author  of  the  introductory  essay  as  is 
shown  by  occasional  inconsistencies  between  his 
idmirable  survey  and  the  rather  unfortunate 


selection  of  new  subjects.  The  meretricious 
nature  of  the  present  selection  is  particularly 
clearly  revealed  by  the  high  proportion  of 
'minai'  wares  that  are  reproduced  in  this  edition. 
The  earlier  book  included  only  three  examples 
decorated  with  this  rather  precious  overglaze 
polychrome  painting  whereas  in  the  present 
edition  the  number  has  been  made  up  to  nine. 
The  appealing  daintiness  of  these  wares  can 
easily  gain  them  admirers.  Yet  this  can  scarcely 
atone  for  a  complete  neglect  of  the  superb 
achievement  of  Samanid  potters — the  Picasso- 
esque  bowl  from  Sari  illustrated  on  the  wrapper 
can  hardly,  for  example,  serve  as  a  representative 
of  this  important  school.  It  is  equally  surprising 
that  anyone  should  think  the  three  paintings 
worth  reproducing.  Their  presence  at  the  end 
of  the  book  only  emphasises  the  unhappy 
nature  of  the  present  compromise  between  a 
general  survey  of  Islamic  art  and  the  more 
limited  objective  that  was  successfully  achieved 
in  the  first  edition. 

The  introduction  by  Mr.  Pinder-Wilson  of 
the  British  Museum  is  a  brilliantly  succinct  and 
scholarly  survey  of  the  field  and  provides  new- 
comers to  this  art  with  an  intelligible  and  sen- 
sitive background  to  the  objects  reproduced  in 
the  plates. — R.S. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

SWEDISH  book  design  is  not  much  seen  in 
Britain,  but  when  we  do  get  glimpses  they  are 
of  polished  performances.  An  excellent  recent 
example  is  Carl  Milles  and  the  Milles  Gardens, 
an  art  book  just  published  by  Bonnier  in  both 
Swedish  and  English  editions.  The  page  size  is 
I2|  X  9i  inches,  and  the  book  is  entirely 
printed  by  letterpress  on  art  paper.  The  approach 
to  the  sculptor's  work  is  conventional,  via  photo- 
graphs (mostly  by  Sune  Sundahl)  taken  in  sun- 
light: it  would  be  difficult,  one  feels  (perhaps 
unfairly),  not  to  take  a  good  photograph  of  a 
Milles  sculpture  in  sunlight.  The  text  is  by 
Henrik  Cornell  and  there  are  116  or  so  illustra- 
tions including  four  plates  in  colour.  The 
typography  and  layout  by  Herbert  Lindgren 
are  outstandingly  good:  the  juxtaposition  of 
plates  both  bleeding  and  with  margins  is  unusual 
and  effective.  The  binding  design  could  perhaps 
have  been  more  adventurous. 

Milles'  sculpture,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples  in  the  United  States,  is  not  well 
enough  known  in  Britain,  and  this  book  provides 
an  admirable  introduction  to  it.  One  misses  a 
catalogue  raisonne",  but  welcomes  superb  photo- 
graphs of  such  breath-taking  sculptures  as  'The 
Hand  of  God'  and  'Man  and  Pegasus'  (in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa).  In  'Jonah  and  the  Whale', 
showing  a  plump  and  slightly  anxious  Jonah 
being  disgorged  by  a  rampaging  cetacean,  there 
is  a  humour  rare  in  serious  sculpture;  and  the 
group  of  seven  emigrants  sitting  on  a  fish  staring 
across  the  water  at  the  land  they  have  left 
(intended  for  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  but  here 
shown  in  Stockholm)  is  both  humorous  and 
intensely  moving. 

Altogether  there  is  an  abounding  sense  of  joy 
throughout  Milles'  work,  as  there  is  of  tragedy 
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from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury 
Way,  London,  S.W.18 


in  that  of  Epstein,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art's  latest  Lion  and  Unicorn  Press 
book. 

The  Lion  and  Unicorn,  now  virtually  the 
only  serious  private  press  in  England,  has  just 
issued  Epstein  '56,  subtitled  'A  camera  study  of 
the  sculptor  at  work  by  Geoffrey  Ireland. 
Introduction  by  Laurie  Lee'.  It  is  a  large  book, 
measuring  14^  x  11  inches,  with  33  photographs 
reproduced  in  monochrome  photogravure 
printed  by  a  commercial  firm,  The  Vandyck 
Printers ;  so  that,  although  the  letterpress  text  was 
printed  at  the  College,  it  is  not  truly  a  private 
press  book.  The  photographs  are  mainly  studies 
of  work  in  progress  in  studios  lent  to  Epstein 
by  the  Royal  College ;  such  views,  as  Laurie  Lee 
points  out,  as  'no  one,  anywhere,  will  ever  see 
in  the  same  light  again'.  Good  as  they  are,  it  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  only  4  or  5  of  them  show 
Epstein's  face;  but  it  is  a  noble  and  imaginative 
production,  with  an  unusual  and  pleasing 
binding  design. 

An  interesting  comparison  with  both  these 
books  is  provided  by  a  series  of  photographic 
studies  of  contemporary  artists  published  by 
Rene  Kister  of  Geneva,  obtainable  in  England 
from  Rockhff  at  8s.  6d.  each.  They  consist  of 
oidy  32  pages  each,  containing  a  short  text  and 
24  or  so  superb  photographs  of  the  artist — at 
work,  his  face,  his  hands,  his  wife  and  family. 
Painters  so  far  included  are  Braque,  Picasso, 
Chagall,  Vlaminck,  Rouault,  and  Miro.  A 
further  series  is  devoted  to  musicians.  Roger 
Hauert's  photography  is  crystal-clear  and  factual ; 
the  superb  Swiss  gravure  printing  makes  that  of 
Epstein  '56  look  foggy  by  comparison.  English 
printers  have  still  much  to  learn  from  the 


H!  —  Tiranti 

As  specialists  we  carry  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world 
on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
immediate  attention. 


72  Charlotte  Street,  London  W.i 
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continent — or  is  it  that  our  publishers  will  not 
pay  the  higher  price  for  better  work? 

A  small  but  charming  book  of  interest  to 
collectors  as  well  as  readers  is  A  Sociable  Plover, 
by  Eric  Linklater,  just  published  by  Rupert 
Hart-Davis  (16s.).  Like  its  predecessor,  Sealskin 
Trousers,  it  consists  of  vintage  Linklater  short 
pieces,  embellished  with  five  new  wood- 
engravings  by  Reynolds  Stone,  and  is  an 
example  of  commercial  English  book  production 
at  its  very  best. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

The  Life  of  Christ  in  Masterpieces  of  Art  and 
the  Words  of  the  New  Testament:  Selec- 
tion of  Masterworks  with  an  Introduction  by 
Marvin  Ross.  London:  Max  Parrish  &  Co. 
Ltd.  55s.  net. 

Treasure  Hunt.  Memoirs  of  an  Antique 
Dealer:  By  Jacques  Helft.  London:  Faber  & 
Faber.  25s.  net.  (First  published  in  1955  as  Vive 
la  Chine  by  Edition  du  Rocher,  Paris). 

Horses  in  Fact  and  Fiction.  An  Anthology 
compiled  and  edited  by  Ake  Runnquist. 
London :  Jonathan  Cape.  3  5s.  net. 

The  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art 
Collection.  A  descriptive  catalogue  by  Nina 
Fletcher  Little.  Colonial  Williamsburg.  Dis- 
tributed by  Hutchinson  of  London.  £6  6s.net. 

Art  Treasures  of  the  British  Musuem. 

Chosen  and  introduced  by  Geoffrey  Grigson 
and  photographed  by  Edwin  Smith.  Preface 
by  Sir  Thomas  Kendrick,  Director  of  the 
British  Museum.  London :  Thames  &  Hudson. 
£3  3s.  net. 

The  China  Collectors'  Guide:  By  Stanley 
W.  Fisher,  F.R.S.A.  London:  Patina  Press, 
30s.  net. 

Mr.  Fisher's  authoritative  writings  in  the  field 
of  ceramics  are  well  known  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  this  publication  is  now  a  collection 
in  book  form  of  some  of  his  many  magazine 
articles.  With  75  half-tone  plates,  the  text  is 
confined  to  the  chief  English  factories  and  to 
their  representative  wares.  Factory  history  is 
only  lightly  touched  upon,  as  this  often  con- 
fuses the  inexpert.  Mr.  Fisher's  chief  aim, 
which  he  has  successfully  achieved,  is  to 
emphasise  the  accepted  principles  of  good  taste 
in  form  and  decoration.  It  is  a  book  intended 
for  those,  and  there  are  thousands  today,  who 
have  been  bitten  with  the  collecting  'bug'  and 
for  those  who  are  on  the  brink  of  collecting. 

God  is  an  Artist.  An  Informal  Conversation: 

By  Adam  Fox.  London :  Geoffrey  Bles.  9s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Munich  Pinakothek:  Text  by  Ernst 
Buchner.  London :  Thames  &  Hudson.  £6  6s. 
net. 

Scottish  Art  Review.  Volume  VI.  No.  3. 

Glasgow  Art  Gallery  &  Museums  Association, 
Kelvingrove,  Glasgow.  2s.  6d.  net. 


Origins  of  Functionalist  Theory:  By  Edward 
Robert  de  Zurka.  Columbia  University  Press. 
London:  Oxford  University  Press.  40s.  net. 

Repertoire  d'Art  et  d'Archeologie.  Tome 
LVIII.  Annee  1954.  Public  sous  la  direction 
de  Marcel  Aubert  et  Pierre  Lelievre.  Redige' 
par  Mme  Lurien  Herr  et  Mile  Claude  Lauriol. 
Paris:  Societe  des  Amis  de  la  Bibliotheque 
d'Art  et  d'Archeologie  (3  rue  Michelet). 

Catalogue  of  colour  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, 1860-1957  (in  English,  French  and 
Italian).  London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office 
(UNESCO,  Paris).  20s.  net 

The  Moderns  and  Their  World:  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  John  Rothenstein.  Lon- 
don: Phoenix  House  Ltd.  30s.  net. 

The  Buildings  of  England.  Northumber- 
land: By  Nikolaus  Pevsner,  with  notes  on  the 
Roman  Antiquities  by  Ian  A.  Richmond. 
Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Master  Drawings  from  the  Collection  of  the 
Budapest  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  I4th-i8th 
Centuries;  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Lajos 
Vayer.  London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  £8  8s. 
net. 

Brush  Drawing  in  the  Chinese  Manner.  The 
Studio  How  To  Do  It  Series,  No.  73:  By 

Fei  Cheng- Wu.  London:  The  Studio  Ltd.  25s. 
net. 

The  Loyal  Blacksmith.  Being  the  story  of 
William   Houlbrook    of  Marlborough 

newly  written  by  Raymond  Lister,  with 
Copious  Quotations  from  Houlbrook's  own 
Narration.  Cambridge:  The  Golden  Head 
Press  (26  Abbey  Road).  30s.  net  (postage  6d.). 
Limited  to  90  copies  for  sale. 

Three  Hundred  ,Years  of  American  Paint- 
ing: By  Alexander  Eliot,  art  editor  of  Time, 
with  an  introduction  by  John  Walker, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Washington, 
D.C.  New  York:  Time  Incorporated.  $13.50. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  57.  Number 
8,  November  1957.  Number  9,  December 
1957.  London:  The  Museums  Association.  4s. 
net  each. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  1955-56.  Ninety- 
ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees. 

London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  British  Council  Annual  Report  1956-57. 

London:  The  British  Council  (65  Davies 
Street,  W.i.).  is.  net. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  1958  Edition.  Com- 
piled by  Herbert  Allen  Seaby  and  Peter  John 
Seaby.  London:  B.  A.  Seaby  Ltd.  (65  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.i).  8s.  6d.  net. 

Catalogue  of  Colour  Reproductions  of 
Paintings  prior  to  i860.  (In  French,  English 
and  Italian).  London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office 
(UNESCO,  Paris).  16s.  net. 


Paul  Gauguin:  Text  by  Robert  Goldwater 
London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  £6  6s.  net. 

A  Folio  of  Fruit:  By  Carlos  von  Riefel.  Selec- 
ted and  introduced  by  Eva  Mannering.  The 
Ariel  Press  (distributed  by  Andre'  Deutsch;  1 
London).  30s.  net. 

A  Dictionary  of  Abstract  Painting  preceded 
by  a  History  of  Abstract  Painting:  By 

Michel  Seuphor.  London:  Methuen  &  Co. 
Ltd.  42s.  net. 

How  to  Know  American  Antiques:  By  Alice 
Winchester.  Illustrated  with  over  300  line 
drawings  by  Pauline  W.  Inman.  London: 
Frederick  Midler  Ltd.  4s.  net. 

Italian  Painting.  Twelve  Centuries  of  Art  in 
Italy:  By  Edith  Appleton  Standen.  London: 
George  Rainbird  Ltd.  (U.S.A.:  New  York 
Graphic  Society).  £8  8s.  net. 

Antonello  da  Messina:  By  Stefano  Bottari. 
London:  George  Rainbird  Ltd.  (U.S.A. :  New 
York  Graphic  Society).  £8  8s.  net. 

Teach  Yourself  to  Study  Sculpture:  By 

William  Gaunt.  London :  English  Universities 
Press.  7s.  6d.  net. 

L'Art  et  L'Homme.  Public  actuellement  par 
fascicules  formera  un  ensemble  de  trois  vol- 
umes relies  dans  la  collection  en  quarto  1 
Larousse,  au  total  environ  1,100  pages,  pres  de 
3,000  illustrations  et  56  hors-texte  en  colours. 
Sous  la  Direction  de  Ren£  Huyghe,  Professeur 
au  College  de  France,  Conservateur  en  Chef 
Honoraire  au  Musee  du  Louvre.  Paris: 
Larousse  (17  rue  Montparnasse).  320  French 
francs  T.L.  inclusive  for  each  part. 

German  Expressionism  and  Abstract  Art. 
The  Harvard  Collections:  By  Charles  L.  ! 
Kuhn,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Jacob 
Rosenberg.  Harvard  University  Press.  Lon- 
don: Oxford  University  Press.  70s.  net. 

Salome:  By  Oscar  Wilde.  Translated  and  Intro- 
duced by  R.  A.  Walker.  Illustrations  by  : 
Aubrey  Beardsley.  London:  Heinemann.  30s. 
net. 

Frederick  II  of  Hohenstaufen.  A  Life  by 
Georgina  Masson.  London:  Seeker  &  War- 
burg. 35s.  net. 

The  Early  Architecture  of  Georgia:  By 

Frederick  Doveton  Nichols  with  a  pictorial 
survey  by  Francis  Benjamin  Johnston.  North 
Carolina  University  Press.  London:  Oxford 
University  Press.  £6  net. 

Flowers  Drawn  from  Nature:  By  Gerard  van 
Spaendonck.  Reproduced  from  the  1800  Folio 
Fleurs  Dessine'es  d'Aprts  Nature.  Edited  by 
Wilfrid  Blunt.  London:  Published  by  The 
Leslie  Urquhart  Press.  Distributed  by  Andr£ 
Deutsch.  £4  4s.  net. 

The  Tate  Gallery  Report,  1956-57.  London: 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Expressionism.  A  generation  in  revolt:  By 
Bernard  S.  Myers.  London :  Thames  &  Hud- 
son. £4  10s.  net. 


A  M  ERICA N  SECTION 

AN  EXHIBITION   PREPARED  FOR  CANADA  AND  THE 
[UNITED   STATES   BY  THE  BRITISH  COUNCIL 

British  Painting 
{tin  the  Eighteenth  Century 


THE  exhibition  'British  Painting  in  the  Eighteenth  Century', 
which  has  been  seen  by  thousands  of  Canadian  art  lovers  and 
which  will  shortly  leave  Canada  for  America,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant assembly  of  British  paintings  or  the  period  ever  to  be  loaned 
to  those  countries  from  Britain.  It  is  also  the  highly  successful 
result  of  careful  planning  and  close  co-operation  between  the 
British  Council  in  London  and  the  four  receiving  Galleries,  and 
their  directors,  across  the  Atlantic — the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
(Mr.  Blake-More  Godwin),  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto  (Mr. 
Martin  Baldwin),  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  (Mr.  Alan 
Jarvis),  and  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Mr.  John 
Steegman).  The  event  has  been  bestowed  with  further  impor- 
tance in  that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  has  graciously 
given  it  her  Patronage. 

By  the  time  that  this  particular  appraisal  and  display  of  the 
exhibition  appears  on  this  and  the  three  following  pages,  the 
paintings  will  be  nearing  the  end  of  their  stay  in  Canada  and  will 
go,  this  month,  finally,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Blake-More  Godwin 
in  Toledo.  The  exhibition  comprises  70  masterpieces  from  Britain 
and  15  from  Canadian  and  American  sources.  Whilst  the  pictures 
were  at  Ottawa  and  Toronto  they  were  joined  by  Gainsborough's 
full-length  portrait  Augustus  John,  yd  Earl  of  Bristol. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  British  eighteenth-century 
painting  at  its  best  should  be  featured  in  this  special  Swedish 
number  of  The  Connoisseur.  As  Professor  Ellis  Watcrhouse  points 
out  in  an  admirably  produced  illustrated  catalogue  to  the  Exhi- 
bition (published  by  the  four  receiving  galleries  and  produced  by 
the  British  Council):  'European  painting  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  generally  conceived  as  radiating  from  Paris.  Rococo 
portraits  and  decorative  mythologies  invaded  Germany,  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Russia'. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  paintings  here  illustrated,  it  was  in 
eighteenth-century  England  that  a  large  middle  class  attained  a 
level  of  wealth  and  taste  which  demanded  an  accompaniment  of 
[i. 1111  ting.  It  was  the  age  of  the  portrait:  and  what  better  record  of 
charm  and  expression  can  Sir  Joshua  have  left  to  posterity  than 
the  Chatsworth  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  ami  her  Daughter 
(No.  12):  In  the  double-portrait  The  Archers  (No.  i  s)  Raeburn 
has,  probably,  achieved  one  of  his  happiest  compositions:  and  in 
Gimcrack,  with  a  Groom,  Jockey  ami  Stable  Lad  on  Newmarket 
Heath  (No.  X)  we  cai  appreciate  why  the  human  and  equine 
portraiture  of  George  Stubbs  has  been  judged  "the  most  wholly 
original  contribution  by  a  British  artist'  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  exhibition  will  have  brought  new  or  little-known  names  in 
British  eighteenth-century  painting  to  Americans  and  Canadians. 
Some  of  the  pictures  which  they  will  have  enjoyed  are  rarely 
on  public  exhibition.  All  of  them  picture  a  society  which 
brought  Britain  distinction. 


I.  John  Wootton  (died  1756).  'General  Richard  Onslow  inspecting 
the  Horse  Grenadier  Guards',  canvas,  76  >  83  in.  Lent  by  Lcggatt 
Brothers,  London.  The  countryside  may  be  that  of  West  Clandon,  near 
Guildford,  Surrey,  the  home  of  Lord  Onslow. 


2.  Charles  Brooking  (<.  1723-1759).  'An  Engagement  of  the  'Royal 
Family'  Privateers'  (c.  1750).  Canvas,  23  32]  in.  Sir  Bruce  Ingram. 
Another  version,  with  minor  variations,  is  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Donner. 
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3.  Joseph  Wright  (1734-1797).  'A  Cavern,  Evening',  canvas,  40  x  50  in. 
signed  'J.  Wright/1744'.  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 


4.  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820).  'The  Death  of  Wolfe',  canvas,  S9s\ 
N4  in.  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa.  Painted  in  1770,  this  is  the 
first  version  of  the  subject  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  (210) 
in  1 77 1 . 

5.  William  Marlow  (1740-1813).   'Blackfriars  Bridge',  canvas,  41 

60  in.,  signed  'W.  Marlow".  Martin's  Bank,  London.  This  picture  probably 
dates  from  about  1770. 


6.  Johann  ZofFany  (<.  1734  5-1810).  'A  Scene  from  "Love  in  a 
Village"  ',  canvas  40  x  50  in.,  probably  the  painting  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Artists  (194)  in  1767.  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

7.  Allan  Ramsay  (1713-1784).  'Jean-Jacques  Rousseau',  canvas,  29!  x 
24.I  m.  The  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh  (No.  820).  This  was 
originally  commissioned  by  David  Hume,  but  Ramsay  presented  it  to  him 
in  1766. 
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8.  George  Stubbs  (i724-i8o6).'Gimcrack  with  a  Groom,  Jockey  and  Stable  Lad  on  Newmarket 
Heath',  canvas,  40  X  76  in.,  inscribed  'Ginur.uk'  below  the  stable  boy.  Major  and  the  Honble. 
Mrs.  R.  Macdonald-Buchanan.  Painted  for  Viscount  Bolingbroke  about  1 7^5.  The  Gimcrack  Club, 
New  York,  takes  its  name  from  this  horse. 


9.  William  Hogarth  (1697-1764).  'The  Painter  and  His  Pug',  canvas,  35J  27',  in.  Signed  on 
palette  'The  LINE  of  BEAUTY'  (And  'GRACE'  originally  deleted  but  now  visible)  W.H.  174s'. 
The  Tate  Gallery. 

10.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (1769-1830).  'Arthur  Atherley',  canvas,  49^  ■  39J  in.,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  (209),  1792.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 

11.  Thomas  Gainsborough  (1727-1788).  'Captain  Thomas  Mathew',  canvas,  29  ;      24^  111  The 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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12.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-1792).  'Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, and  her  Daughter',  canvas,  43}  •  553  in.  Painted  in  1784  and 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  (166)  in  1786.  The  Trustees  of  the  Chats- 
worth  Settlement. 


13.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  'Lady  Caroline  Scott',  canvas,  55]  x  44  in., 
inscribed  'Ly.  Caroline  Montagu — 1777'.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 


14.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  ( ri649-i723).  'Alexander  Pope',  canvas,  2X J 
24  in.,  signed  '(i.  Kneller  f/1722'  (GK  in  monogram),  and  inscribed 
'Alexander  Pope'.  The  Viscount  Harcourt. 


15.  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  (1756-1823).  'The  Archers',  canvas,  39  48^  in., 
probably  painted  about  1789.  These  are  the  two  elder  sons  of  William  and 
fane  Ferguson  of  Raith.  The  Trustees  of  the  late  Viscount  Novar. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


ALTHOUGH  American  painting  of  the 
.  colonial  period  was  to  a  large  extent  .1 
provincial  reflection  of  British  art,  Continental 
influences  were  present  to  a  marked  degree  in 
the  Dutch  Duyckinck,  the  German  Kiihn,  the 
Swiss  Thciis.  and  the  Swede  Hessclius.  Ot  these, 
Gustavus  Hessclius  (1682-1755)  was  possibly  the 
most  interesting  as  an  individual,  although  a 
painter  of  modest  talents.  He  was  followed  by 
his  son,  John:  so  that  the  family  name  was  well- 
known  in  portrait  painting  tor  over  fifty  years 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Annapolis  and 
the  middle  colonies. 

Gustavus  Hessclius,  a  cousin  of  Swedenborg, 
and  of  a  family  of  intellectuals,  was  born  111 
Falun,  Dalecarlia,  and  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  with  his  brother,  a  minister 
in  the  Swedish  colony  at  Christina  (now 
Wilmington)  on  the  Delaware,  where  the  'Old 
Swede's'  Church  still  stands,  still  looking  very 
much  as  it  did  when  drawn  for  the  print  illus- 
trated. Gustavus  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  171 1, 
j  and  this  city,  with  nearby  Annapolis,  then  capital 
ot  Maryland,  remained  the  scene  of  his  activities. 

The  earliest  work  of  Gustavus  was  in  portrait- 
ure, in  an  uninspired  version  of  the  baroque  style. 
The  real  interest  of  his  contribution  lies  in  a  quite 
different  direction.  He  was  America's  first 
religious  painter,  the  first  painter  in  America  ot 
classical  subjects,  and  finally,  through  a  few  of  his 
later  portraits,  an  early  realist.  Thus  his  name 
1    appears  as  forerunner  in  a  discussion  involving 


artists  so  diverse  as  Benjamin  West,  the  Peales, 
John  Vanderlyn,  and  Washington  Allston.  His 
portrait  of  the  Indian  chief  Tishcohan  (now  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society),  which  he 
painted  for  the  proprietor  John  Penn  in  1735, 
displays  directness  and  realism  so  rare  for  its  day 
that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  George  Catlin's  life 
portraits  of  Indians,  done  a  century  later,  for 
comparison.  His  own  self-portrait  and  that  of  his 
wife,  painted  in  old  age  (Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania)  arc  also  in  this  realistic  style,  and, 
although  the  elder  Hessclius  was  not  so  good  a 
draughtsman  as  his  son,  these  works  have  con- 
siderable power. 

In  the  1720's  he  executed  a  commission,  seldom 
given  in  the  colonies,  tor  a  religious  painting. 
This  was  for  St.  Barnabas'  Church  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Maryland :  a  Last  Supper  now 
lost;  although  an  incorrectly  identified  work  has 
frequently  been  illustrated. 

About  the  same  time  he  painted  the  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  now  in  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts, 
a  work  in  which  his  training  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  style  is  evident  enough,  although  crude 
in  drawing.  Such  a  subject  might  have  found  a 
harmonious  place  as  a  decoration  111  one  of  the 
Palladian  mansions  of  the  time,  like  fames 
Logan's  Stenton  at  Germantown :  and  such  a 
scholar  as  Logan  would  have  had  a  taste  for  a 
subject  from  Ovid.  Probably  only  in  Philadel- 
phia or  in  the  middle  colonics  could  this  have 
originated.  New  England  would  have  frowned 
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on  it,  and  even  in  the  South  a  portrait  would  have 
been  preferred  to  a  theme  from  classical  myth- 
ology. 

Just  where  Gustavus  received  his  training  is 
not  known,  but  that  it  was  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century  Italian-Dutch  style,  which  was  popular 
.ill  through  northern  Europe,  is  evident  enough. 

Hessclius,  like  most  painters  of  his  day,  under- 
took to  execute  various  tonus  ot  what  would 
today  be  called  commercial  art.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  1  ith  December, 
1740,  announces  a  partnership  with  an  otherwise 
unknown  painter,  which  indicates  a  variety  ot 
skills:  'PAINTING  done  111  the  best  MANNER, 
by  Gustavus  Hessclius,  from  Stockholm,  and 
John  Winter,  from  London,  VIZ:  coats  of  Arms 
drawn  on  coaches,  chaises,  &c.  or  any  other  kind 
of  Ornaments,  Landskips,  Signs,  Shew- Boards, 
Ship  and  House  Painting,  Gilding  of  all  Sorts, 
Writing  in  Gold  or  Colour,  old  Pictures  clcan'd 
and  mended,  &c.'  But  Hessclius  was  about  to 
withdraw  from  the  field  of  painting,  and  his 
mechanical  talents  led  him  into  the  making  ot 
organs  which  were  in  demand  in  the  growing 
German  settlements  of  western  Maryland  and 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  turning  to  a  craft  of  this  kind, 
which  demanded  so  much  skill,  one  is  reminded 
of  another  and  later  painter  who  worked  in 
Annapolis  and  Philadelphia:  Charles  Willson 
Pealc,  who  turned  his  hand  to  so  many  trades 
and,  incidently,  had  help  as  a  painter  in  his  early 
i1.i\s  from  Hessclius'  son. 


(Below):  Old  Swede's  Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  erected  1698.  An  undated 
lithograph  by  Wagner  and  McGuignan,  Philadelphia.  (Right):  Self-portrait  by 
Gustavus  Hesselius  (1682-1755),  a  Swedish  artist  working  in  America  whose  modest 
work  to  some  extent  influenced  American  painting  of  the  Colonial  period. 


Engravings  from 
Stockholm's  Royal  Library 

FIFTY  engravings  of  European  cities  between 
1520  and  1620  once  in  the  collection  of  Count 
Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  Chancellor  of 
Sweden  (1660-1679),  came  to  America  a  few 
months  ago  and  after  an  exhibition  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  being  shown  in  a  number  of 
cities  by  the  Smithsonian  Institutions  Travelling 
Exhibition  Service.  The  prints  have  been  selected 
from  the  two  hundred  engravings  of  a  large 
folio  volume  which  by  chance  had  lain  un- 
opened at  the  Royal  Library  for  two  centuries 
until  191 2. 

As  no  views  of  Swedish  cities  are  in  the  collec- 
tion, four  prints  from  the  Royal  Library  have 
been  added.  Two  of  Stockholm  show  de  la 
Gardie's  own  palace  and  the  old  Royal  Palace 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1697.  There  are 
also  views  of  Gothenberg  and  Gripsholm  Castle. 
London  is  shown  in  the  only  complete  copy  of 
an  engraving  of  1600  by  John  Norden,  in  which 
there  is  a  view  of  the  old  London  Bridge  des- 
troyed in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Among  other 


rarities  is  an  engraving  of  Vienna  in  1609  by 
Jakob  Hoefnagel,  the  only  one  known  to  have 
survived  from  the  original  issue.  An  etching  ot 
Genoa  in  1553  by  Anton  van  den  Wyngaerde  is 
also  unique.  Budapest  in  1541  is  seen  in  a  wood- 
block by  Nikolaus  Meldemann,  and  the  engrav- 
ing of  Moscow  by  Lucas  Kilian  in  16 10,  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  city,  is  the  only  known 
example  outside  Russia. 

The  exhibition,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Royal  Swedish  Embassy,  was  brought  to 
America  in  the  custody  of  Bengt  Dahlback, 
assistant  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library. 

Additions  at  Winterthur 

IT  is  expected  that  the  new  wing  of  the  Winter- 
thur Museum  at  Winterthur,  Delaware,  begun 
last  summer,  will  be  complete  by  the  autumn  of 
1958.  The  Museum,  already  an  extensive  one 
through  its  one  hundred  period  rooms  contain- 
ing American  furniture  and  decorative  arts 
(1640-1840)  will  be  increased  by  one-third  by 
the  new  structure.  It  will  contain  an  auditorium 
which  will  make  possible  the  extension  of  the 
educational  work  undertaken  by  the  Museum, 
add  ten  more  period  rooms,  provide  space  for 
special  exhibitions,  and  house  the  growing 
library,  which  has  lately  been  augmented  by  the 
Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap,  Jr.,  Research  Lib- 
rary of  American  Painting,  and  the  Joseph 
Downs  Manuscript  Library.  The  period  rooms 
to  be  installed  are  from  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  will 
show  examples  of  interior  architecture  and 
furnishings  from  the  seventeenth  century 
through  the  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
Chippendale,  Federal  and  Empire  periods. 

It  is  understood  that  several  exceptionally 
important  acquisitions  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  New  England  furniture,  particularly 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  But 
whether  these  will  be  shown  in  the  new  rooms 
or  take  their  plac  e  in  the  older  part  of  the  Mus- 

Ralph  Earl  (1751-1801).  'Portrait  of  a  Master  in 
Chancery',  1784,  oil  on  canvas  50  40  in.  Smith 
College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton,  Mass. 


cum  has  not  been  indicated.  The  quality  of  the 
pieces,  which  have  only  recently  come  to  light, 
has  aroused  great  anticipation.  The  collections 
are  already  extraordinarily  rich  in  works  of  the 
Newport  school,  with  the  documented  tea 
table  made  by  John  Goddard  for  Jabez  Bowcn, 
and  a  number  of  outstanding  examples  ot  block- 
front  case  pieces,  including  the  desk  and  book- 
case illustrated,  which  is  one  of  ten  known 
examples,  according  to  Carpenter's  Arts  and 
Crafts  of  Newport.  The  key  piece  is  the  one  which 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle  lent  to  the  exhibition  in 
Newport  in  1953,  since  it  is  inscribed  on  the 
rear  of  one  of  the  cabinet  drawers:  made  by 
John  Goddard  1761  and  repaired  by  Thomas 
Goddard  1813.  All  are  markedly  similar,  with 
their  convex  and  concave  panels  surmounted  by 
shells,  although  there  is  some  variation  in  the 
treatment  of  the  pediment,  as  not  all  are  blocked 
under  the  scrolled  arch,  as  here.  Since  the  God- 
dards  and  Townsends  worked  so  closely  together 
in  Newport,  it  is  likely  that  more  than  one  of 
their  number  had  a  hand  in  producing  so  many 
pieces  of  this  ambitious  type,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  John  Goddard  individually  was 
responsible  for  all.  The  Winterthur  example  was 
originally  owned  by  the  Updykc  family.  Other 
examples  are  in  the  Karolik  Collection,  Boston, 
the  Garvan  Collection  at  Yale,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum. 

Ralph  Earl:  A  newly  Discovered  Portrait 

A  RECENTLY  discovered  example  of  Ralph 
Earl's  work  in  London,  which  has  remained  in 
England  to  the  present  time,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  The  subject, 
while  not  specifically  identified  as  yet,  was  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  the  portrait  is  signed 
and  dated  1783.  Earl  had  gone  to  England  111 
1778  because  of  his  Loyalist  sympathies  and 
remained  there  throughout  the  Revolution, 
returning  in  1785.  Thus  the  newly  discovered 
work  is  one  which  shows  the  final  result  of  his 
study  in  England,  and  while  it  has  the  direct 
manner  of  Earl's  early  w  ork  such  as  the  Portrait 
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(1.  to  r.):  'London',  1600,  engraved  by  John  Norden;  'Paris',  1618,  Claes  Jansz.  Visscher;  'Stockholm',  1650,  WolfFgan  Hartman;  'Florence',  1557. 


'  of  Roger  Sherman  at  the  Yale  University  Art 
j   Gallery)  he  had  obviously  acquired  much  in  the 

I  studio  of  Benjamin  West  in  the  meantime.  There 

I I  is  no  proof  that  he  studied  with  Reynolds,  but 
observation  of  leading  English  portrait  painters, 

I  whose  work  he  saw  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
:  must  have  taught  him  much.  He  himself  ex- 
i  hibited  several  portraits  at  the  Academy  between 
1783  and  his  departure,  the  present  portrait 
being  shown  in  1784.  Other  than  as  A  Master  in 
Chancery  the  subject  has  not  been  identified,  but 
I  as  he  holds  under  his  arm  .1  document  quoting  the 
act  in  restraint  of  trade  with  the  colonies  (1775) 
he  was  a  supporter  of  the  policies  of  Lord  North. 
Up  to  the  present  time  only  a  few  subjects 
i  from  the  English  period  have  been  recorded. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  more  will  come  to  light, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Stuart,  it  is  possible  that 
unsigned  works  exist  under  other  attributions. 
Very  little  is  known  of  Earl's  activities  in  Eng- 
land except  that  he  painted  in  Norfolk,  in  which 
county  his  two  charming  portraits  of  the  Car- 
penter children  in  the  Worcester  Art  Museum 
were  executed  in  1779.  In  1785  he  married  Anne 
Whitesides  of  Norwich,  whom  he  deserted. 
Their  son,  Ralph  E.  W.  Earl  (c.  1 785-1 838)  was 
probably  brought  as  a  child  to  America  by  his 
father,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  father,  singularly 
little  is  known  of  his  early  history.  Father  and 
son  were  painting  together  in  Connecticut  in 
1800.  Later  the  son  went  to  England  to  study, 
spent  tour  years  in  his  mother's  native  Norwich, 
went  to  France,  and  returned  to  work  as  an 
itinerant  artist  in  the  south  after  1815,  There 
were  other  artists  in  the  family,  including  fames 
Earl  (1761-1796)  brother  of  Ralph,  who  also 
studied  in  England  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  returning  to  America  in  1794.  James, 
and  not  Ralph,  as  is  sometimes  stated  in  reference 
works,  was  the  father  of  Augustus  Earl  ( 1 793- 
c.  1833)  who  was  born^in  England  and  is  best 
remembered  as  the  draftsman  on  the  South 
American  expedition  of  the  Beagle  in  1832.  The 
name  of  the  family  is  frequently  spelled  Earle  in 
English  records. 

Although  it  is  not  known  how  Ralph  Earl 


received  early  instruction,  it  is  thought  that  he 
may  have  been  chiefly  self-taught  when,  as  a 
young  painter  from  Massachusetts,  he  attempted 
to  establish  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Dunlap's  inference  was 
probably  not  correct  in  saying  that  he  was  trying 
to  paint  'in  the  manner  of  Copley',  Since  there 
is  scant  likelihood  that  Earl  could  have  seen  ex- 
amples ot  the  latter's  work.  However,  in  essence, 
the  remark  has  substance,  as  there  is  a  strong 
connection  between  the  two  in  their  directness 
of  approach  and  in  their  concern  with  those 
accessories  which  indicate  the  environment  and 
occupation  of  the  subject. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  Ralph  Earl 
painted  a  portrait  of  George  III  while  in  England. 
This  has,  however,  not  been  established.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  very  likely  that  the  few  portraits 
known  from  the  English  period  are  by  no  means 
all  that  are  in  existence,  as  the  painter  of  so 
accomplished  a  work  as  the  present  one  could 
not  have  entirely  lacked  opportunity. 

Nineteenth-Century    American  Paintings 

THE  much  greater  flexibility  which  enables 
museums  today  to  share  their  resources,  and  the 
great  improvement  in  the  safe  transportation  of 
works  of  art,  make  it  possible  for  exhibitions  to 
be  sent  on  the  road  with  assurance.  It  has,  in  tact, 
come  to  be  almost  a  rare  event  for  a  loan  exhi- 
bition not  to  be  scheduled  for  more  than  one 
appearance.  The  purpose  of  the  Museum  Exhi- 
bitions Association  is  clearly  indicated  111  its 
name,  and  its  present  offering  is  the  loan 
exhibition  of  American  nineteenth-century 
painting,  which,  after  an  opening  at  the  C Car- 
negie Institute  in  Pittsburgh  111  October,  went 
to  museums  in  Utica,  New  York;  Richmond, 
Virginia;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

The  selection  of  the  works  ot  sixteen  artists, 
from  Washington  Allston,  at  the  outset  ol  the 

Newport  blockfront  desk  and  bookcase.  By  the 
Townsend-Cioddard  cabinetmakers,  circa  176S. 
Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum. 


century  to  Sargent  and  Whistler  at  its  close, 
ignored  the  conventional  choice  ot  the  landscape 
painters  of  the  so-called  Hudson  River  School, 
the  Peale  family  with  their  still-lite  paintings,  and 
turned  definitely  to  the  lately  ignored  Ralph 
Blakelock,  A.  P.  Ryder,  John  H.  Twachtman, 
William  M.  Chase,  Childe  Hassam:  and  the 
work  of  three  who  became  expatriates,  Cassatt, 
Whistler  and  Sargent.  For  mid-century  there 
were  the  genre  painters.  Mount,  Blythe  and 
Bingham;  although  the  very  juxtaposition  of 
their  names  indicates  their  dissimilarity.  The 
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A  Philadelphia  mirror  which  originally  be- 
longed to  Martha  Washington.  Recently 
acquired  by  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association. 

century  was,  however,  a  century  of  'trends', 
reflecting  at  a  distance  the  prevailing  taste  of 
Europe,  even  when  the  artists  remained  at  home. 
Scenes  of  Mississippi  River  life  adjust  their  real- 
ism to  conform  to  Victorian  taste.  David  Blythe 
is  a  backwoods  Daumier,  and  George  Inness  a 
Barbizon  painter  of  definite  attainment.  Homer 
and  Eakins  remained  at  home,  isolated,  but 
triumphing  in  their  failure.  Homer's  brief  visit 
to  Europe  was  unproductive,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  capitals  of  Europe  would  have 
improved  his  art  or  that  of  Eakins. 

To  the  later  romantics,  Blakelock  and  Ryder, 
Washington  Allston  stands  as  a  forerunner,  a 
gifted  painter,  who  studied  assiduously  before 
the  works  of  Rubens  and  the  Venetians,  avowed 
his  indebtedness  to  English  technique,  and 
professed  an  admiration  for  Fuseli.  He  is  repre- 
sented here  by  The  Flight  ofFlorimell,  an  illustra- 
tion to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen.  Like  Fuseli  he  was 

Washington  Allston.  'The  Flight  of  Florimell'. 
On  loan  to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
from  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


drawn  to  subjects  from  literature,  provided  they 
led  to  a  contemplation  of  sublimity,  nobility  and 
beauty.  1  le  turned  to  Milton  for  his  Uriel,  to  the 
Old  Testament  for  his  paintings  of  Elijah  and  of 
the  Flood.  Florimell  is  one  of  the  paintings  which 
he  mentions  in  a  letter  of  1 8th  May,  1821,  in 
which  he  lists  eleven  subjects  executed  in  1819- 
1820.  His  subject  is  found  in  the  first  canto  of 
Book  III,  the  first  appearance  ofFlorimell,  in  her 
dress  of  gold,  on  her  white  palfrey,  her  gaze 
turned  backward  in  fright.  Allston  was  greatly 
attracted  to  Spenser  and  apparently  planned  to 
use  other  subjects  from  the  Faerie  Queen.  But 
his  work  at  this  time  turned  to  the  monumental 
Beltha~zer's  Feast,  the  painting  of  which  proved 
disastrous  in  every  respect.  An  early  biographer, 
Moses  F.  Sweetscr,  says  the  Florimell  belonged 
to  the  artist's  friend  Loammi  Baldwin. 

Washington  Memorabilia 

EVER  since  i860  the  prime  motive  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  has  been  to 
bring  back  to  Mount  Vernon  'the  original 
household  furnishings  of  Mount  Vernon  and  the 
personal  possessions  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington'.  These  had  become  widely 
scattered  by  mid-nineteenth  century,  as  many 
pieces  had  descended  in  the  family  of  Martha 


Washington  as  the  inheritance  of  grand- 
children through  her  first  marriage.  ( )f  these, 
many  items  that  passed  into  the  Lee  family  have 
already  returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  either  as  a 
permanent  acquisition  or  as  a  loan.  It  has 
remained  for  the  purchase  of  the  G.  Freeland 
Peter  Collection  in  1956  to  bring  back  to  Mount 
Vernon  objects  inherited  by  Martha  Washing- 
ton's second  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Peter. 

Among  the  furnishings,  which  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  is  a  mahogany  and  gilt 
mirror  of  architectural  type  and  probably  of 
Philadelphia  origin,  with  scrolled  pediment, 
phoenix  finial,  gesso  leafage  at  the  sides,  and 
carved,  shaped  apron.  This  is  a  fine  example  of 
what  has  been  popularly  called  a  'Martha 
Washington  mirror'.  The  reason  for  this  was 
never  given,  except  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
'Martha  Washington  sewing  table',  one  was 
said  to  have  been  originally  at  Mount  Vernon. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  such  a  mirror  actually 
was  at  Mount  Vernon.  Furthermore,  while  it 
may  not  seem  reasonable  to  appropriate  her 
name  tor  what  was,  after  all,  a  very  fashionable 
mirror  of  the  time,  her  name  is  further  associated 
with  the  type  since  she  gave  one  to  the  wife  of  a 
senator  from  New  York.  This  is  referred  to  in 
Downs'  American  Furniture. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Tillotsons  (Bolton)  Limited,  Bolton  and  London. 
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Otic  of  a  pair  of  fine 
quality  early  Chippendale 
mahogany  eagle  arm- 
chairs. The  unusual 
design,  coupled  with  fine 
and  bald  carving,  is 
indicative  of  the  best  oj 
the  chairmakers'  art.  The 
chairs  retain  then  original 
rich  patina  of  nutty  brown 
colour.         Circa  i  745. 
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By  appointment  to 
H.M.  The  Once,      '  i-3jf^/ 
Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 


Queen  Anne 
Silver 


A  superb  pair  of  circular  Salvers, 
each  on  trumpet-shaped  foot. 

LONDON  1705 
by  ./.  W.  Stocker  and  E.  Peacock 

Weight:  81.85  oz. 
Diameter:  13A" 

Engraved  with  Contemporary  Coat  of  Arms 


S 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

HYDe  Park  6767  -  GRAMS:  Cullcus;  London 


ill 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 

Telephone:  24828  Of?d    Ot    BRAEMAR  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


An  important  eighteenth  century  triple  top  combined  Tea  Table  and  Games 
Table  on  finely  carved  cabriole  legs.  When  closed  it  measures  35  inches  wide. 
I7j  inches  deep  and  29i  inches  high.  Period  circa  1740. 


A  very  fine  Antique  Grandfather  Clock  with  Chippendale  case  of  unusually  good 
quality.  The  movement  bears  the  name  Edwardus  Ellicott.  Londini  Fecit,  and 
it  chimes  on  eight  bells  at  the  quarters,  half-hours,  three-quarters  and  hours. 
Extreme  height  8  feet  6  inches,  width  at  base  20  inches.  Period  circa  1760. 


An  extremely  interesting  and  important  Antique  Queen  Anne 
Walnut  Wardrobe  with  finely  figured  front.  It  has  an  extreme 
width  of  60  inches  over  the  cornice,  is  6  'eet  8  inches  high  and 
21  inches  deep.  Period  circa  1710. 


A  superb  Antique  Inlaid  Secretaire  Chest  of  Drawers  with  shaped 
serpentine  front  and  ends.  The  interior  is  attractively  fitted  and  the 
secretaire  is  48  inches  wide.  40  inches  high  and  23j  inches  deep. 
Period  circa  1795 


A  FLOWER  MARKET,  OLD  ROME 
by 

J.  W.  WATERHOUSE,  R.A. 

Canvas:  61  X  34^  inches  (155  X  88  cms.) 
Framed:  6gi  X  43  inches  (176  X  109  cms.) 

Collection:  T.J.  Hirst 

Exhibited:  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition, 
Manchester,  1887.  No.  127 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and   1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHIkhall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LO.!VD(K\ 


Dark  grey  pottery  kneeling  figure.  Han  dynasty 
206  B.C.  A.D.  220.  Height  13  inches. 


Txirfin 


OF    MOUNT   STREET  LTD 
LONDON 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEMBERS  <  >r 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
\SS(  M  Ml  |l  IN 


i  i  i  - 1  i  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 


d 


Telephone:  Grosvenor  2  8  {8 


Cables:  BARGRO,  London 


MEISSEN 
c.  1745  1750 
Model  by 
J.J.  KANDLER 

(Cf.  Sammlung  yon 
Pannwitz  p1.  LII, 
No.  299) 


11  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel:  KENsington  5272 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assn. 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

ryth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.. 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 
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HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


Edouard  Vuillard 


(24  X  2ij  inches.    Dated  1905) 


La  Chambre  Verte 


During  March 

XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

30    BRUTON  STREET 

Telephone :  Mayfair  2250  L  O  N  D  O  iN       W . 

Cables :  Drawings,  London 


A  very  fine  painted  room 
by  WILLIAM  ADAM 

For  details  see  editorial  pages  101-103 


JEREMY  LTD. 

255  Kings  Road,  Chelsea 
London,  S.W.3 

Telephone  Flaxman  0644 


TO  II. M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


PARTNERS  : 

OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.  F.  J.  LEGGATT 

A.  E.  FRANCIS 
P.  A.  B.  JOHNSON 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEA1  I  RS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


'Fleur  de  Lis' 
by 

J.  F.  HERRING,  Snr 

Signed  and  dated  1827.  Canvas  21  X  29  inches. 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3  2  5: 2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


An  important  set  of  eighteen  Adam  carved  giltwood  elbow  chairs,  designed  in  the  Louis  XVI  manner. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonnc  Phone  London 
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MANN  &  FLEMING  Ltd 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Fine  colour  mid- 1 8th 
century  desk :  39  inches 


120B  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


GROsvenor  2770 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81    DAVIES   STREET,   LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  Chinese  porcelain  model  of  a  seated  dog.  The  hair  in  coral  red 
dappled  with  black  spotting.  Famille  Rose  palette.  Early  l8th  century. 
Length  6  inches. 

We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock 
of  guaranteed    Chinese  Antiques,  and  welcome 
enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade 
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QTIj£  €>ll>  ffletaltraft  ^>ljop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR.  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


A  selection  of  Antique  Pewter  from  our  vast  stock. 


FIREGRATES,  FENDERS  and 
I  I  \  E  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  til  reasonable  pric  es 

Onlv  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.W  .3 


Cables:  Casimir,  London 


Telephone:  KESsington  5001 
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Many  years  experience  and 
judicious  buying  have  enabled 
GARRARD  &  CO. 
to  maintain  one  of  the 
most  interesting  stocks  of 
antique  silver,  jewellery 
and  clocks  in  London. 

I  lere  at  '112'  there  is 
much  to  attract  the 
connoisseur.  Visitors  arc 
al\\a\s  welcome. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jew  ellers 

formerly   THE   GOLDSMITHS   &   SILVERSMITHS   COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET   •    LONDON    •    W.  1       TELEPHONE    REGENT    3  0  2  1 
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(CHARLES  CASIM1R)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142    BROMPTON   ROAD,    LONDON,   S.W.3      Tel:  Kensington  7370 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 

FINE 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


Early  Oak 
Furniture, 
Antique  Brass 
Chandeliers 
and  Fenders 
always 
in  stock 


An  exceedingly  rare  Old  English  Wine  Cooler,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Haberdashers' Company-  Dated  touch  mark  No.  5787:  small 
beaded  circle  enclosing  NM  and  Mortar  with  date  16X7.      Height  9A  inches.      Extreme  width  183  inches.      A  Museum  specimen. 


DAVID  BLACh  &  SONS 

I  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
N  K  W     It O  N  l>     S  I  It  K  I  T  .     W  .  I 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for   cash    any    of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and   Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,    Bronze,    viz.    Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone  : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


iilltl 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
Mill  MADISON    WENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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'A  River  Seem'  by  S.  VAN  KUISDAEL  (Signed  and  dated  1645. 


Panel  15  X  21  inches 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

j i  BRUTOJV  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCA  TION,  London' 
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D  M  tr  P 


Member  <»/'  British  .  Intique  Dealers' Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  ami    Intique  Dealers  League  of  America 


A  Wedgwood  bust  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon 

Born  1561.     Died  1626 

This  splendid  model  of  the  famous  statesman,  philosopher 
and  man  of  letters,  is  in  black  basalt,  and  noiild  grace 
(tax  library  the  world  over.  Impressed  marked  II  ed«ivood. 
15\  inches  high.  Circa  1780. 

(  II  e  also  have  in  slock  \\  edgicood  basalt  busts  of  ' Swift 
'Cicero',  and  'Horace\  all  equally  suitable  as  library 
adornments.) 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeek  7107 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(  BR  UTON  STREET)  LTI  >. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BR  UTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MA YFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  fine  early  i<Sth  century  walnut  Bureau-Bookcase,  the  upper 
half  of  two  shelves  enclosed  by  mirror  plate  doors,  with  candle- 
slides  and  surmounted  by  a  shaped  broken  pediment. 

The  drawers,  drop-leaf,  and  door  fronts  cross  and  feather 
banded.  Handles  contemporary,  the  whole  of  a  rich  nut  brown 
colour  and  beautiful  figuring, on  original  bracket  feet.  Circa  1720. 

Overall  height  7  ft.  8  in.,  width  i  ft.  2  in. 


A   N   T  I  Q   U  E  S 

F  I '  R  N  IT  C  R  E 

U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  R  V 

C  U  R    T  A   I  N  S 

C    A    R    V    E    T  S 


B  U  I  L  D  1  N  G 
ELEC TRICAL  IVOR KS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 
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PAUL    LAMER  IE 


An  important  Tureen  and  cover  made  London  in  1747  by  this  famous  Silversmith. 

Overall  length  144  inches. 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Fine  Old  English  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MAY/air  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1958 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


George  I  Brandy  warmer,  1719. 
Maker,  Jas.  Goodwin. 

Georae  II  6-inch  Salver,  1748. 
Maker,  Wm.  Peaston. 

George  III  Mustard-pot,  1  8  20. 
Maker,  H.  D. 

George  III  Strainer,  1766. 
Maker,  Wm.  Plummer 


o  m  e  n  a  d  e 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 


jamous  for  fine  Carpets 


Here  is  but  one  of  many  lovely 
pieces  to  be  found  in  the  Perez 
showrooms,  which  include  Rugs 
and  Carpets  from  the  Orient,  and 
Tapestries,  Savonneries  and 
Aubussons  from  Europe. 


Enquiries  Welcomed 


The  House  of  Perez 


Antique  Melas 
Prayer  Rug 
in  a  Mudjur 
design.  Size 
5ft.  4in.    4ft.  2in. 


162  -  168   BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,  S.W 

Telephones  :  KENsington  9878  &  9774 
And  at  GLASGOW  ■  BRISTOL     FRINTON  ■  AMSTERDAM  •  'sGRAVENHAGE     ROTTERDAM     UTRECHT    ARNHEM  HILVERSUM 


Presented  above  are  two  illustrations 
of  a  UNIQUE  WHITE  CHELSEA 
SALT  formed  by  a  scallop  shell  and  a 
finely-modelled  crayfish,  on  a  shell- 
encrusted  base. 

Why  UNIQUE  ? 
Because  it  is  the  only  known  CHELSEA 
SALT  bearing  the  mark  of  a  TRIANGLE 
IN  UNDERGLAZE  BLUE. 

Presented  below  are  also  two  views  of  a 
UNIQUE  triangle  period  CHELSEA 
TALL  BEAKER. 

Why  UNIQUE  ? 
Because  it  is  the  only  known  CHELSEA 
Beaker  having  this  version  of  the  Tea 
Plant  moulding,  and  therefore  as  rare  as 
the  Blue  triangle  Salt. 

It  has  become  customary  to  consider 
triangle  specimens  as  showing  by  ultra- 
violet light  the  fluorescence  termed  'peach', 
and  this  is  broadly  a  good  guide.  There  are, 
however,  certain  specimens  of  the  earliest 
period,  some  triangle-marked,  some  bear- 
ing the  earliest  acc  redited  date,  1745,  for 
Chelsea,  which  may  have  perplexed  some 
Collectors. 

Iti  the  Analysis  and  Fluorescence  Section 
of  my  recently  published  Book*  I  have 
illustrated  some  of  these  pieces  which  show 
what  I  have  there  described  as  a  blue- 
purple  shade.  To  be  even  more  strictly 

♦TEAPOTS  AND  TEA 

bv  Frank  Tilley.  i  .r.s.a. 


specific  I  would  now  add  to  that  definition  that  this  particular  fluorescence  is  under- 
shot with  a  roseate  tinge. 

Originally  I  considered  whether  to  offer  the  tentative  suggestion  that  specimens  of 
this  'blue-purple  undershot  with  rose'  fluorescence  were  the  precursors  of  the  'peach' 
fluorescence  family,  but  the  question,  raised  in  my  Book,  as  to  whether  this  difference 
might  not  be  due  to  a  trace-element  appears  to  offer  a  possible  solution. 

Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  a  Collector  of  unusual  discrimination.  The 
blue  triangle  Salt  comes  into  the  'blue  purple-rose'  family,  while  the  tall  Beaker 
is  in  the  'peach'  class,  the  base  and  interior  showing  this  fluorescence,  with  some 
Light  pink-purple  flushes  on  the  'peach'  exterior. 


P.  II.  GILLINCill AN 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
X  CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


PADDINGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd 

ANTIQUES 

98.  Crawford  Street. 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 


First-class  Hotel  facing  lake. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms. 
Moderate  Terms. 


100  beds.        Private  baths. 
Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Ask  for  prospectus  'EC 


K.  G.  Springborn 

ANTIQUES 

Kazcrnestraat  146,  THE  HAGUE 
Telephone  11  31  72  (Private  77  67  55) 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK   OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 
12   Victoria   Parade,   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON,  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 


ANTIQUESand  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  314 


EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.SEABY  LTD., 65  Great  Portland  Street,  London, W.I 


HISTORIC  HOUSES    Open  to  the  Public 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


By  permission  of  Her  Grace,  Helen,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  G.C.V.O..C.B.E. 


Albury  Park 


Near  GUILDFORD 
SURREY 


fOPEN  TO) 
I VISITORS ) 


including  The  Duchess'  Boudoir,  Library,  Dining  Room,  Drawing  Room  and  Music 
Room,  containing  a  very  fine  collection  of  Old  Masters  and  Antique  Furniture. 
Attractive  Gardens  and  Grounds,  and  Early  Norman  Church. 
Teas  served  in  Tapestry  Hall  during  Summer  period. 
Daily,  including  Sundays,  1.30-5  p.m.,  2/6.  Children  under  15,  1/-. 
Dogs  will  not  be  admitted. 
Enquiries  lo. The  Secretary,  Albury  Park,  Near  Guildford,  Surrey. Telephone.  Sherel6 


Corsham  Court 

Lord  Methuen,  A.R.A.)  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

Open  Sunday  all  year,  and  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  Summer.  Daily, 
except  Monday,  i^th  July  to  i$th 

September. 

Elizabethan ;  Georgian  State  Rooms. 
Famous  collection  Old  Masters  incl. 
V'andyck's  'Betrayal',  and  XVIlIth 

cent,  furniture. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Nr.  LEOMI  NSTER 


EVE  MANOR 

A  Carolean  gem,  built  in  1680  by  West  Indian  slave-trader 
Ferdinando  Gorges.    Plasterwork,  pictures,  objets  d'art. 

Open  2.30  to  5.30  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  May  29th  to  September  28th 
and  Bank  Holiday  weekends.  (Other  days  by  appointment  -  Yarpole  244). 

Admission  2/6        Child  1/6 


WANTED:  Fine  Tobv  Jugs.  Write  J.  Zellis,  241  South  55th  Street, 
Phila.,  Pa.,  U.S.A.   

WANTED:  Old,  non-humorous,  legal  prints,  etchings,  engravings  of 
trial,  judges,  courtrooms.  Write  Hyder,  1609  Oil  &  Gas  Building,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

Wanted:  Chess  Sets  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Ross  McBridc, 
P.O.  233,  Hermosa  Beach,  California. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  OR., 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A.  

FOR  SALE:  Baccarat  Butterfly  Paperweight — surface  slightly  scratched 
and  nicked.  Box  No.  7076. 

Gentleman  35,  with  some  knowledge  seeks  appointment  with  firm, 
preferably  B.A.D.A.  dealing  furniture,  porcelain,  glass  etc.  London, 
Home  Counties,  South.  Box  No.  7077. 

FOR  SALE:  A  very  valuable  Bronze  Bust  of 'Mrs.  Epstein'  by  Jacob 
Epstein.  Apply — Waycotts,  5  Fleet  Street,  Torquay. 

WANTED:  Pictures  by  J.  L.  Agasse,  A.  Anker,  F.  Buchser,  Alex. 
Calame,  H.  Fuseli,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  M.  Moser,  and  other  works  by 
painters  of  Swiss  origin.  Please  state  subject,  size  and  price  to:  G.  &  L. 
Bollag,  Wilfriedstrasse  12,  Zurich  32,  Switzerland. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2. 00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
pe>  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  an/1  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  57///  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  Nl.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
mini  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  /alio  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Bin  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 
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An  important  early  XVIII  Century  veined  white  carved  Marble 
Chimneypiece  of  superb  quality  with  classic  pediment.  The  entablature 
is  finely  carved  in  bas  relief  with  mythological  figure  subjects 
depicting  the  sacrifice  of  Taurus,  bef  ore  the  nuptials  of  Paris  and  Helen. 


|  ■ 


Sizes: 

LENGTH  OF  SHELF 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  .  . 
OPENING  WIDTH 
OPENING  HEIGHT 


7'7" 
9  6 
5'0' 
4'  I  " 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  RD.,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note    We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Branch 

96  BROMPTON  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.3    Phone  KEN  7388 


1  -  •  ! 

T[  fifi  WB1-1l?"'K.,JlIIBJIir 

R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


Fine  early  mahogany  Chippendale  carved  centre  table. 
Carved  knees  and  ball  and  claw  feet.  Mahogany  top, 
4ft.  4in.      2ft.  4iin. 
Note  the  unusual  carving  running  down  the  legs. 


Specialists  in  Bookcases 
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Tessiers 


LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D"  ART 


Pair  of  George  II  silver  Strawberry  Dishes,  by  Paul  Grespin. 
London,  1744. 
Weight  13  ox.  12  dwt.  Diameter  6|  inches. 


26  New  Bond  Street.  London,  W.l 


Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London 


Telephone:  May  fair  0458 

xxv 


4i  new  bond  st.   FROST  &  REED  LTD.  io  CLARE  STREET 

London,  W.i.  May:  2457  Established  1808  under  ten  reigns  Bristol,! 


ra 

■ 


An  exciting  and  historical  documentary.  The  Race  Track  at  Jacksonville,  Florida  in  iSji,  dated  and  signed  by  W.  Hedges  (size  ig\  X  34  inches 


■ 


George  II  pair  of  cast  candlesticks 
by  Frederick  Kandler  of  London, 
date  1757. 

Exceptionally  large  size  and  fine 
quality. 

Weight  57  oz.  5  dwt.  Height  1 1  £  inches. 
Base  5  inches  square. 
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\  .  BLOOM 

A    SOV  LTD 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 
DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 

LONDON: 

15  Norton  Folgate,  E.C.2 

WW  YORK: 

42  West  48th  Street 

\\\  1 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


LOUIS  XVI  COMMODE  STAMPED  I.  DUBOIS  J.M.E. 

(Illustrated  in  Louis  XVI  Furniture  by  S.  De  Ricci,  page  97. 
Width  2  ft.  3  in.         Height  2  ft.  5  in.        Depth  1  ft.  4  in 


WE  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASING  INDIVIDUAL  l'IL(  LS  AND  COM  LOTIONS  OF  FINE  FRENC  H  FURNITURE 


TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK    04  4  4 


ESTABLISHED  IHHi 


TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 


Members  of  The  liriiisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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-apt  • 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Established  over  half  a  century 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


One  of  a  pair  of  exceptional  quality  salvers. 
Date  1 8 13  by  Thomas  Howell.  7  in.  diameter. 


Our  varied  stock  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


Plaza  3-8920 

London  Showroom  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of 
our  new  store  in  New  York  at  104  East 
57th  Street,  as  from  the  beginning  of  March. 


PONTREMOLI  LTD 

11,  SPRING  STREET,  PADDINGTON, 
LONDON,  W.  2.    Tel:  Pad.  6664 


CARPETS,  RUGS  and  FITTED  CARPETS 


French  Savonneri;  Oval  Carpet.  Size  14ft.  ■  8 ft .  8in. 

Floral  design  in  soft  pastel  colours  on  cream  and  grey  ground. 

EXPERT  CARPET  and  TAPESTRY  RESTORERS  and  CLEANERS 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN 
TO  ALL  TRADE  ORDERS 

We  are  interested  in  buying  genuine  old  rugs  and  carpets  of  merit 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Established  1889 


Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


TWO  RARE  I.ONCTON  HALL  FIGURES  depicting  Winter. 
5]  X  44'  inches. 
[See  Dr.  Watney's  Longton  Hall,  plate  1(h)  for  the  model.; 
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A  SUITE  of  Decorated  Furniture  comprising  8  single  and  2  elbow  Chairs,  a 
Pair  of  Window  seats  and  a  'love'  seat. 

Depicted  in  the  16  oval  panels  are  paintings  of  different  Flowers,  and  the 
furniture  is  enriched  by  delicate  use  of  English  gold  leaf.  Circa  1800. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Fine  Sheraton  folding  card  table  in  satinwood,  with  contemporary  painted  decoration,  and  satinwood 
Pembroke  table  to  match.  Both  circti  17S0.  Card  table — height  2  ft.  5  in.,  depth  1  ft.  7  in.,  width  3  ft.  2  111. 
Pembroke  table — height  2  ft.  3 \  in.,  depth  2  ft.  6}  in.,  width  with  Haps,  3  ft.  h  in.,  with  flaps  down,  1  ft.  6i  in. 

28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE    tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-964 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

2 6  c- 2 67  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Forthcoming  Sales  of  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Thursday,  March  13th — 

At  The  Corn  Exchange,  Retford.  Furniture,  Pictures,  Silver  and 
China.  Removed  from  Babworth  Hall,  Surplus  to  requirements, 
by  Order  of  Major  Sir  James  Whitaker,  Bart;  and  from  other 
sources. 
Thursday,  March  20th — 

The  Contents  of  "  Westholme" ,  Baslow,  Derbyshire.  By  Order  of 
S.  Lees,  Esq. 
Thursday,  March  27th — 

The  Contents  of  II  Ho/beck  Hill,  Scarborough,  Yorks.  By  Order 
of  Mrs.  fretwe//. 
Thursday,  May  8th — 

The  Major  Portion  of  the  Contents  of  Birkett  House,  Lindrick. 
By  Order  of  Mrs.  D.  Smith,  who  is  leaving  the  district. 
In  May — 

The  Major  Portion  of  the  Contents  of  20  Claremont  Place, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By  Order  of  Mrs.  Blacket  Gi//. 

Thursday,  May  29th — 

The  Contents  of  Meed  House,  Retford.  By  Order  of  the  Executors 
of  the  late  R.  G.  Brodshow,  Esq. 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  551-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 
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RETURNING  FROM  ASCOT  RACES 
Coloured  aquatint  engraving  bv  EDWARD  DUNCAN  after  CHARLES  COOPER  HENDERSON. 

Published  1839  by  R.  ACKERMANN. 

ROAD    AND  RAIL 

EXHIBITION 

Catalogue    Avai  lable 

FRANK  T.  SARIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  9989  Cables:  SABINUS  London 


TRAVELLING  OA   I  III.  LIVERPOOL  AND  M  \NCHESTER  RAILWAY 
Coloured  aquatint  engraving  by  S.O.  HUGHES  after  l.SHAW.  Published  by  R.  \CKERM  \\"\  1831. 

THE  I  IRS T  ISSUE,  ONE  OF  \  P  MR 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


A  George  III  Tea  and  Coffee 

Service,  i  801-3,  DY 
Daniel  Pontifex.  Weight  67  ounces 
and 

A  George  III  Tray,  1808,  by- 
Robert  Garrard.  Length  18  inches. 
Weight  61  ounces. 


Td.:  37^4  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  Est.  .790 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Elegant  18th  Century 
Mahogany  Console 
4  ft.  4  in.     21  in.      33  in.  high 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 
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iniittb  Williams:  (gntlaues) 


Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

&are  porcelain 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


Top:  WORCESTER.  A  pair  of  'Blind  Earl"  plates,  c.  1770. 

LONGTON  HALL.  A  strawberry  and  leaf  bordered 
plate  with  birds  centre,  c.  1756. 

Bottom:  CHELSEA.  A  very  rare  and  important  pair  of  Dishes, 
moulded  with  numerous  leaves  in  brilliant  colours.  Red 
anchor  marks,  c.  1755. 


Centre:  BOW.  A  fine  Green  Parrot  perched  on  a  branch,  c.  1760. 

CHINESE.  Extremely  rare  Chinese  version  of  'Dutch 
Dancers',  after  the  Meissen  model  by  Eberlein.  Ch'ien 
Lung  period,  c.  1750. 

DERBY.  A  Songbird,  perched  on  a  branch.  Early  period. 
c.  1757. 


COLOUR  FILMS  ON  REQUEST 


38     SOUTH     STREET.     EASTBOURNE.  SUSSEX 


A  few  Copies  left 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 
1958  YEAR  BOOK 

The  1958  edition  of  this  famous  Year  Book  offers  exceptional 
value.  The  contents  include  important  and  original  articles 
of  lasting  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Art  and  Antiques. 

Contents  include: 

Robert  Adam  at  Saltram  •  Arlington  Court  •  Bellotto's  Warsaw 
Cranbury — in  a  mantle  of  seclusion  •  English  Church  Roofs 
The  Model  Soldier  •  The  Gates  of  Buckingham  Palace 

Gunston  Hall,  Virginia  •  English  Pottery  Collecting 
Domenico  Dupra's  Royal  Portraits  •  The  Powder  Horn 
Churches  and  Candlelight  •  Robert  Adam's  Craftsmen 

Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Plants  in  Chelsea  Porcelain 
No.  1 2  Hyde  Park  Gardens  •  The  Art  of  Bernard  Leach 
Lesser  Known  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters,  etc.,  etc. 

Superbly  illustrated,  many  plates  in  full  colour,  cloth  bound. 

2CS.  od. 

Order  through  any  good  bookseller 
By  post  price  27/-  ($5.00)  from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 

Published  by  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


New  Reprint  of  the  jrd  ( 1762)  Edition 

THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE'S 

DIRECTOR 

THE  GENTLEMAN  AND  CABINET-MAKER'S  DIRECTOR 

Introduction  by  Ralph  Edwards 

With  as  many  as  212  large  complete  illustrations  of  Chippendale's  famous  eighteenth-century 

designs  for  furniture.    Cloth  bound 

£4  4s. 

Order  through  any  good  booksellcr 
(or  $1  j.oo  in  U.S.,  including  packing,  postage  and  insurance) 
from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 

Published  by  the  connoisseur 
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TO  THE  LATE 
KING    GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 


Established  1860 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


dibit's    Prattique,  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  078.1 


A  fine  quality  carved  statuary  marble 
Chimneypiece  with  coloured  inlay. 
Circa  1800. 
From  Gloucester  Place,  London. 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


WE  are  always  pleased  to  purc  hase  old  fireplaces  and  fireplac  e  furnishings  of  all  typi  s. 


MAPLE 


Walnut  Double  Chest  of  good  colour 
6'  i"  high  33 1  "  wide 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE   &   CO  LTD 
TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD 

LONDON  •  W.  i 

TEL:  EUS  7000 

•ft 
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Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all   parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

Head  Office: 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE,  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 


Telephone: 

KNIghtsbridge 

0646-8 


'Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 
him  packee  me' 


Packing 
Warehouse: 

77   AGINCOURT    ROAD,     LONDON,    N.  W.  3 


English  &  French  Furnishings 

To  be  sold  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  19th 
26  Ladbroke  Grove,  W.I  I 

Empire  Coiffeuse  by  Chapuis,  similar  Wardrobe.  Freneh  Salon  Chairs.  Pier  Glasses.  Games 
Table  and  Chest.  English  itilh  Century  Dining  Table,  Commode  and  Chairs.  iglh  Century 
Bureau  Bookcase,  Sideboard  and  Mirrors.  Italian  Credence  and  Dutch  Marquetry  Chairs. 
Caucasian  and  English  Carpets  and  Rugs.  George  11  Teapot,  Silver  and  Jewellery. 
Worcester  Porcelain  (Flight  liarr  Grainger  and  Chamberlain) ,  Coalport,  Derby  and  other 
China.  ()il\  by  lidderdalc.  Leaver,  etc..  Water  Colours. 

VIEWING — Monday,  17th  March,  10.30  -  j  p.m. 

CATALOGUES  FROM  AUCTIONEER: 

FRANK  SWAIN,  26  Notting  Hill  Gate,  W.n 

PARK  4433 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISESH ELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU   ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  1  770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  1268 
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SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday,  1 9th  March,  of 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  AND  MODERN 
DRAWINGS  AND  PAINTINGS 


he  property  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Limerick,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  &  other  owners 


HOMAS  ROWLANDSON.  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  -j\  y  g|  indies. 


Including  examples  by  BONINGTON,  COX,  FERNELEY,  GAINSBOROUGH,  GIRTIN,  GRIMM, 
KRIEGHOFF,  EUGEXIO  LUCAS,  MARLOW,  MORE  AM),  RAEBURN,  REYNOLDS, 
ROMXEY,   ROWLANDSON.   SANDBY,  SERRES,  TOWNE,   TURNER  AND  WHEATLEY. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (I  I  plates)  5s.  6d.  Plain  Catalogue  3d.  Post  free. 


New  York  OFFICE:  61  Broadway.    Telephone:  Bowling  Green  9-0765. 


:lcphore:  Hyde  Park  6545 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 


Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Wesdo.  London 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE, 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248 


LONDON  W.C.2 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


Fine  Georgian  Silver 
Tea  and  Coffee  Set 
and  Tray. 
Set  1811-13.  Tray  1817. 


From  a  carefully  chosen  collection  of  English 
antiques. 

An  unusual,  small  early  18th  century  walnut 
bow-front  chest  of  drawers,  of  good  golden 
colour  with  original  brasses,  30  in.  wide,  18  in. 
deep,  30  in.  high. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 

The  General  Trading 
Company  (Mayfair)  Ltd. 

1-5  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)  Wi. 
Telephone:  Grosvenor  5762 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


A.  RENOIR  Bateaux  sin  la  Seine  Oil  on  Canvas.  19  X  2$\  inches 


FRENCH  MASTERS 

19th  and  20th  Century 


X  X  X  I X 


ENGLISH  .6th  CENTURY  GROS  POINT  TAPESTRY  WITH  PETIT  POINT  DETAILS. 
'  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  '.  This  tapestry  shews  the  Woman,  her  pitcher  on  the 
ground,  leaning  over  the  well  eagerly  listening  to  Christ,  who  is  seated  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  background  are  trees  which  are,  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  animals  ;  and 
ot  flowers  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  scene  at  the  well.  A  broad  floral  border  between 
selvedges.  Among  the  flowers  of  the  border,  the  tulip,  the  pomegranate  and  the  peony  are 
conspicuous,  and  among  the  branches  are  birds.  The  faces  and  arms  of  the  figures,  the 
animals  and  the  birds  are  executed  in  petit  point.  Size  6  ft.  10  in.  X  8  ft. 


Many  complete  finely-carved  rooms  are  available,  e.g.  Henry  VIII  linenfold,  seventeenth-century  oak,  Georgian  (bolection  oak  or  pir 
Tapestry,  paintings,  Historical  armour,  several  Refectory  tables  -  up  to  18  feet  in  length,  etc.,  of  which  information  may  be  obtained  fro] 

M.  ADAMS- ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone  :  Knightsbridge  9058 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  UAJESTT  THE  QUEEN 

CIGARETTE  MANUFACTURERS 
AB OATH  TOBACCO  CO  LTD 


ST^TE^XPRESS 


The  House  of  SWE  (XPPJESS.    2IO  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.I. 


STEPHEN  MOORE  Ltd. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
Open  all  day  on  Saturdays  Tel.:  Lewes  258 


A  Regency  mahogany 
book  cabinet  of  fine  quality. 
Height  7  ft.  3$  in. 
Width  5  ft. 

Depth  at  centre  1  ft.  ~b\  in. 


CASTLE  PLACE,  LEWES,  SUSSEX 


and  at 


103  HIGH  STREET,  LEWES 


HUMBERT  &  FLINT 

6  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C.2.      CHAncery  3/2// 5 

A  magnificent  setting  in  the  Snowdonia  National  Park. 
11  miles  Portmadoc  13  miles  Harlech 

The  unique  16th  Century  Farmhouse 
HAFOD  YSPYTTY'       LLAN FFESTINIOG 
MERIONETHSHIRE 

A  superbly  modernised  house  with  accommodation  affording 
STUDIO,  2  RECEPTION  ROOMS,  KITCHEN,  3  BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM,  2  W.C's.  Main  electricity.  Modern  drainage. 
Together  with  a  model  set  of  farm  buildings  and  70  acres  of 
sheepwalk  traversed  by  a  picturesque  mountain  stream. 

FREEHOLD  with  possession  £6,000 

Joint  Agents:  W.  H.  Cooke  &  Arkwright 
148  High  Street,  Bangor.         Phone  414 

or 

Humbert  &  Flint,  as  above. 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


F.  E.  ANDERSON  &  SON 

5  &  6  HIGH  STREET,  WELSHPOOL 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

Phone:  Welshpool  3340 


A  Regenc  y  breakfronl  dwarf  Bookcase  in 
rosewood.  In  beautiful  original  condition. 
6ft.  long      I  ft.  4 in.  deep  in  centre. 
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LTD. 


i38  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


FOUR  ENAMELLED  STRUT  CLOCKS  BY  CARL  FABERGE' 


Four  strut  clocks  by  Carl  Faberge,  decorated  with  translucenl 
enamel  applied  to  a  guillochi  field  and  embellisfied  w  ith  carved  gold 
mounts.  All  fully  signed. 

Top  left:  Palo  rose  enamel  and  set  with  pearls.  4}   ■  2f2  inches. 

Top  right:  Crimson  enamel.  Heighl  5  inches. 

Fnmi  left:  Royal  blue  enamel.  Length  ol  sides  5 \  inches. 

Front  right:  Peach  enamel  and  set  with  pearls   Diameter  )|  inches. 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR  HOUSE  •  BROADWAY  •  WORCS. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 

Clje  moat  Smportant  £$>toth  of  Utiy  &  I8tlj=centurp  jfurmture  in  tlje  jfMtWaitbl 


Pair  of  1  jth  century  Walnut  Stools  oj 
attractive  proportion.        Circa  1690 


1 29-1 3 1  PROMENADE 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel) 

CHELTENHAM 

Tol.  !(o-i 


ALSO  AT 


Si  PARK  STREET 
BRISTOL 


el.  2801(1 


M'K'IAI    Dl  PAR  I  MIX  I   AT  EACH  SHOWROOM  IOR  INTERIOR  DECORATION. 
WORKSHOPS  FOR  PANELLING    WD  \  RCHITECTl  I R  A I  WOODWORK 
1111.  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  [958 


\l  [\ 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:    HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)      Telephone  :  Oxford  4197 


'  Ik  rs 


m 


I 


P»  ..SfcH, 

SI 


I**' 

gX,  ^fc*  vf^ 


>4 


i 


-5? 


An  excellent  French  Needlework  carpet  area  1830.  The  yellow  field  with  floral  decorations  in  natural 
colours  surrounded  by  border  of  a  rust  copper  colour,  size  17  feet  x  12  feet. 

FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES.  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


C.  T.  LOO  &  C 

48  RUE  DE  COURCELLES 
Phone:  CARnot  53.15 

PARIS 

41  East  57th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Roof  title  (Ming  Dynasty),  turquoise  blue  and 
aubergine  glaze. 


WARE  GALLERIES 


PICTURE  and  PORCELAIN 


RESTORATION 


226  Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W.io 

Telephone:  Flaxman  7303 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET    -    PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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GALERIE 

G.  CRAMER 

38  Javastraat        Tel.  63  67  70 
THE  HAGUE  (Holland) 

publishes  a  new,  24  page  booklet  with  31  plates  (2  in  colour) 
to  give  a  survey  of  their  present  collection  of  OLD 
MASTER    PAINTINGS,  RENAISSANCE-BRONZES 
and  18th  century  COLOUR-PRINTS. 

Available  at  3s.  6d.  by  international  postal  money  order 
(or  U.S. — Dollar  I. — including  overseas  air-mail  postage). 
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A  very  fine  pair  of 
Chippendale  carved  gilt 
wood  oval  mirrors  in  the 
rococo  taste,  the  finely 
carved  and  pierced  frame 
is  surmounted  by  a 
Chinaman  holding  an 
umbrella  of  carved  leaf- 
work.  Circa  i -j Go. 


Overall  height  6  feet. 
Width  3  ft.  10  in. 


ppointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


PAIRS  of  eighteenth  century  Mirrors 

MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40   NEW   BOND   STREET,   LONDON,  W.i 


Telephone : 
Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 

Cablegrams : 
Mallettson,  London 


7 


A  rare  pair  of  George  I  walnut  pier  mirrors, 
with  gilt  enrichments.  Circa  1720. 

Overall  height  7  feet.  Width  2  ft.  10  in. 


A  small  pair  of  Adam  oval  gilt  wood  mirrors, 
with  urn  cartouche  and  swags  of  husks. 
Circa  ijjc. 
Overall  height  3  feet.  Width  19  inches. 


■■■BHHnnHni, 

An  important  pair  of  George  I  gilt  gesso 
mirrors,  with  cartouche  and  cresting  of  a 
most  unusual  design.  Circa  1720. 
Overall  height  j  ft.  2  in.  Width  2  ft.  8  in. 


6  miles  from  Paris 

ENGHM  les-BAINS 

the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Paris 

THE  FAMOUS  CASINO 

beside  the  lake 

THEATRE 
RESTAURANT  DE  LA  PERGOLA 
GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

20  minutes  from  the  Place  de  V Opera  are  to  be  found 
all  the  facilities  and  attractions  of  a  provincial  spa 

TELEPHONE:  964.08.60  (5  LINES) 

Open  from  1st  April  to  31st  December 
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Marlborough 
Rare  Books  Ltd 


14  DUKE  ST.,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Tel:  TRAfalgar  3204     Cables:  Bondarto,  London 

We  specialize  in  fine  Illustrated  Books,  rare  and  important  books  and 
periodicals  on  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Bibliography,  etc.,  and  other 
standard  Reference  Works. 

Please  send  us  your  lists  of  wanted  books.  If  we  are  not  able  to  quote 
from  our  stock,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  search  for  them,  free  of  charge. 

We  are  always  interested  in  purchasing  libraries,  small  collections,  or 
single  volumes  of  sufficient  interest. 

Below  and  on  the  following  pages  we  have  listed  a  small  selection 
from  our  stock.  Your  orders  are  invited.  Clients  from  abroad  are  advised 
to  send  their  orders  by  Cable  or  Air-mail. 


FINE  FACSIMILE  REPRODUCTIONS 


1  Anjou  (Rene  Due  d'),  Smital  (O.)  and  Winkler  (E.)  ed., 
Livre  du  Cuer  d' Amours  Espris  (1457),  (Vienna  Nationalbibl. 
MS.  2597),  Miniaturen  und  Text,  3  vols.,  2  text  vols.,  large 
4to,  23  collotype  plates  ;  plate  vol.,  folio,  1  col.  plate,  24  col. 
facs.  reproductions  of  miniatures  on  vellum,  22  heightened  with  gold 
and/or  silver,  mounted  in  passepartouts  ;  vols.  1-2  half  vellum 
gilt,  t.e.g.,  slip  case,  vol.  3,  dec.  box,  limited  Edition,  P.P. 
(Austrian  State  Press),  Vienna,  1926  £85 

2  Delacroix.  L'Album  du  Maroc,  de  la  Collection  J.  V., 
oblong  folio,  title  and  31  fine  facsimile  plates  (20  in  colour) 
reproducing  the  orig.  water-colours  and  drawings,  orig.  portfolio 
and  slip-case,  Edition  limited  to  300  copies,  Paris,  1928  £19  10s. 

Dessins  de  Maltres  Francais 

3  Delacroix,  70  Aquarelles,  Dessins,  Croquis  reproduits  par 
L.  Marotte  .  .  .  avec  un  catalogue  raisonne  par  C.  Martine, 
folio,  title  with  mounted  reprod.,  10  facsimiles  (16  col.),  mounted 
on  61  plates,  cloth  portfolio,  Edition  limited  to  350  copies,  Paris, 
1928  £22 

4  Fragonard,  55  Reproductions  de  Leon  Marotte,  accom- 
pagnees  du  Catalogue  de  C.  Martine,  folio,  55  facsimiles 
mounted  as  drawings,  boards,  Edition  limited  to  450  copies,  Paris, 
1927  £18 

5  Ingres,  67  Reproductions  de  Leon  Marotte,  accompag- 
nees  du  Catalogue  de  C.  Martine,  folio,  67  facsimiles  mounted 
as  drawings,  cloth  portfolio,  Edition  limited  to  450  copies,  Paris, 
1926  £22  10s. 

6  Lorrain  (Claude  Gellee  dit  le  Lorrain),  52  Reproductions 
de  Leon  Marotte,  avec  un  catalogue  et  une  vie  du  peintre 
par  J.  de  Sandrart,  folio,  2  mounted  reproductions,  50  facsimiles 
mounted  as  drawings,  cloth  portfolio,  Edition  limited  to  375 
copies,  Paris,  1922  £20 


7  Michelangelo,  50  Dessins  reprod.  en  fac-simile  par  L. 
Marotte,  avec  un  Catalogue  par  Henri  Longnon,  folio,  50 

(18  tinted)  collotype  facs.  plates,  mounted  on  col.  paper,  portfolio, 
cloth,  Edition  Limited  to  450  copies,  Paris,  1930         £15  10s. 


8  Dornhoffer  (F.)  ed.,  Seelengartlein — Hortulus  Animae — 
Cod.  Bibl.  Pal.  Vindob.  2706,  text  vol.,  8vo,  23 plates,  wrappers; 
plate  vol.,  large  thick  4to,  1048  facsimile  pp.,  reproduced  in 
collotype  (109  in  colour,  heightened  with  gold),  vellum,  Edition 
limited  to  200  copies,  Frankfurt,  1907-11  £36 

9  Dtirer,  Albertina  Facsimiles,  Aquarelle  und  Zeichnungen  von 
Albrecht  Diirer  und  anderen  Meistern,  folio,  40  mounted 
colour-facsimile  plates,  cloth,  Vienna  (Schroll),  n.d.  £36 

10  Gerstinger  (H.),  Die  Wiener  Genesis,  Farbenlichtdruck- 
Faksimile  der  griechischen  Bilderbibel  aus  dem  6.  Jht.,  imp. 
4to,  text  vol.  and  plate  vol.,  48  colour  facsimile  plates,  26 
collotype  plates,  half  parchment,  Vienna,  1931  £48 

11  Glaser  (C.)  and  Rumpf  (F.),  Friihe  japanische  Holzschnitte, 
25  Blatter  in  Faksimile-Lichtdruck  aus  der  Sammlung  Toni 
Straus-Negbaur,  folio,  25  colour  facsimile  plates,  orig.  portfolio, 
Berlin,  (ca.  1928),  Presentation  Copy  to  Dr.  W.  Kurth  £25 

12  Grunewald.  Handzeichnungen,  large  folio,  17  facsimile 
plates,  mounted  in  passepartout,  with  the  scarce  Erganzungsband, 
containing  4  additional  plates,  orig.  portfolios,  Edition  limited 
to  244  copies,  Munich  (Gesellschaft  fur  zeichnende  Kiinste  I), 
1922  £16  10s. 

13  Handzeichnungen  alter  Meister  der  hollandischen 
Malerschule,  dritte,  verbesserte  Auflage,  6  vols.,  folio,  384 
facsimile  plates,  mounted  on  cardboard,  orig.  portfolios  (1  slightly 
stained),  Leipzig  (Schumann),  n.d.  (1921)  £20 


Marlborough  Rare  Books  ltd 


14  Gutenberg  Bible,  Facsimile  Edition,  2  vols.,  folio, 
rubricated  in  red  and  blue,  with  numerous  decorated  initials, 
coloured  and  heightened  with  silver  and  gold,  half  calf  and 
half  cloth,  Edition  limited  to  300  copies ;  together  with 
Erganzungsband,  Schwenke  (P.)  ed.,  folio,  95  collotype 
facsimile  plates,  orig.  boards,  Leipzig  (Insel  Verlag), 
1913-14  and  1923  £220 


Marees  Gesellschaft  Facsimiles 

15  Breughel.  Vierzehn  Faksimiles  nach  Zeichnungen  und 
Aquarellen,  intro.  K.  Pfister,  folio,  14  col.  mounted  facsimile 
reproductions  of  ivater-colours  and  drawings,  portfolio,  cloth  back, 
No.  5  tf/220  copies,  Munich,  1922  £24 

16  Cezanne.  Meier-Graefe  (J.)  intro.,  Cezanne  und  seine  Ahnen, 
Faksimiles  nach  Aquarellen,  Feder-  und  anderen  Zeichnungen 
von  Tintoretto,  Greco,  Poussin,  Corot,  Delacroix,  Cezanne, 
22  col.  facsimile  plates,  mounted  in  passepartout,  orig.  portfolio 
(worn),  No.  40  of  the  First  Edition  limited  to  80  copies,  Munich, 
1921  £28 

17  Guys.  Weltliche  Legenden,  15  Tuschzeichnungen  und 
Aquarelle,  intro.  J.  Meier-Grafe,  folio,  15  col.  facsimile  plates, 
portfolio,  cloth  back,  No.  4  of  25  copies,  Munich,  1920  £18 

18  Lorrain  (Claude).  Tuschzeichnungen  aus  dem  Berliner 
Kabinett  und  dem  British  Museum,  intro.  Gerstenberg  (K.), 
folio,  1 1  col.  facsimile  plates,  mounted  in  passepartouts,  portfolio, 
buckram  back,  boards,  Edition  Limited  to  300  copies,  Munich, 
1925  £18 


19  Manet.  Vierzehn  Faksimiles  nach  Zeichnungen  und 
Aquarellen,  text  by  K.  Glaser,  large  folio,  14  col.  facsimile 
plates,  mounted  in  passepartouts,  portfolio,  cloth  back,  No.  4 
of  220  copies,  Munich,  1922  £32 

20  Rembrandt.  Religiose  Legenden,  ed.  Pfister  (K.),  fore- 
word by  Dehmel  (R.),  folio,  19  col.  facsimile  plates  and  5 
etchings  in  text,  portfolio,  cloth  back,  Edition  Limited  to  135 
copies,  Munich,  1920  £21 

21  Rubens.  Zeichnungen  der  Wiener  Albertina,  intro.  G. 
Guck,  folio,  12  mounted  facsimile  drawings,  portfolio,  and 
text  vol.  (1  facsimile'),  Edition  Limited  to  220  copies,  Munich, 
1921  £12  12s. 

22  Swarzenski  (G.)  intro.,  Franzosische  Meister  des  XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts,  Facsimiles  nach  Zeichnungen  und  Aquarellen, 
folio,  28  facsimile  plates,  mostly  col.  or  sepia,  mounted  in  passe- 
partout, with  text  vol.,  incl.  1  mounted  illus.,  orig.  portfolio, 
First  Edition  Limited  to  80  copies,  Munich,  1921  £18  10s. 

23  Venice.    Venedig  im  18.  Jht.,  Meier-Grafe  ed.  and  intro., 

folio,  18  col.  facsimile  plates,  mounted  is  passepartout,  of  water 
colours,  etc.,  by  Guardi,  Tiepolo,  Canaletto,  Piranesi,  and  Longhi, 
portfolio,  parchment  back  (sm.  tear  neatly  repaired),  orig. 
boards,  First  Edition,  limited  to  65  copies,  with  an  extra  plate, 
not  included  in  the  later  editions,  Munich,  1920  £22  10s. 


24  Schilling  (D.),  Luzerner  Bilderchronik,  Durrer  (R.)  and 
Hilber  (P.)  ed.,  folio,  405  collotype  plates  (33  col.  on  imitation 
vellum),  unbound,  as  issued,  Geneva,  1932  £48 


BOOKS   ON  THE  FINE  AND   APPLIED  ARTS 


25  Achelis  (H.),  Dir  Katakomben  von  Neapel,  folio,  60 
collotype  plates  (40  col.),  cloth  back  gilt,  boards,  Leipzig,  1936 

26  Baldung  Grien.  Koch  (C),  Die  Zeichnungen  Hans  Baldung 
Griens,  4to,  237  collotype  plates,  cloth  gilt,  Berlin,  1941  £14  10s. 

27  Berling  (K.)  ed.,  Festschrift  zur  200-jahrigen  Jubelfeier 
der  Porzellanmanufaktur  Meissen,  imp.  4to,  43  (11  col.) 
collotype  plates,  photogravure  port.,  text  illus.,  orig.  cloth  gilt, 
(Leipzig,  1911)  £20 

28  Biermann  (G.)  ed.,  Deutsches  Barock  und  Rokoko,  2  vols., 
4to,  768  plates,  half  morocco  gilt,  t.e.g.,  Leipzig,  1914  £21 

29  Bluett  (E.  E.)  Ming  and  Ch'ing  Porcelains,  4to,  19  plates, 
orig.  cloth  (stained),  Edition  limited  to  214  copies,  London, 
1933  £14  10s. 

30  Boerschmann  (E.),  Die  Baukunst  und  religiose  Kultur  der 
Chinesen,  2  vols.,  4to,  69  (14  col.),  collotype  and  half-tone  plates, 
text  illus.,  orig.  cloth,  Berlin,  1911-14  £17  10s. 

31  Bryan  (M.),  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  revised 
and  enlarged  by  G.  C.  Williamson,  5  vols.,  4to,  numerous 
plates  and  illus.,  cloth  (slightly  waterstained),  London,  1930-34, 
Best  Edition  £33 

32  Buchner  (E.)  and  Feuchtmayr  (K.),  Beitrage  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Kunst,  2  vols,  (all  published),  4to, 
520  half-tone  illus.,  cloth,  Augsburg,  1924-8  £18  18s. 

33  Burckhardt  (R.  F.),  Gewirkte  Bildteppiche  des  XV.  und 
XVI.  Jhts.,  folio,  25  plates  in  full  colour,  mounted  on  stiff  tinted 
paper,  65  text  illus.,  half  parchment  gilt,  dec.  boards,  slip 
case,  Leipzig,  1923  £14  10s. 

34  Chardin  (J.  B.  S.),  by  Dayot,  with  complete  catalogue 
raisonne  by  Guiffrey  (J.),  imp.  4to,  34  (10  col.)  photogravure 
plates,  14  half-page  illus.,  orig.  cloth  gilt,  uncut,  Edition  Limited 
to  525  copies,  Paris,  n.d.  £14  10s. 

35  Christoffel  (U.),  Meisterwerke  englischer  Schabkunst  von 
1757  bis  1833,  folio,  100  fine  collotype  plates,  half  morocco, 
Edition  limited  to  300  copies,  Munich,  1922  £15 

36  Clouzot  (H.),  Histoire  de  la  Manufacture  de  Jouy,  2  vols., 
4to,  text  \o\.,frontis.,  9  collotype  plates,  text  illus.,  plate  vol.,  87 
collotype  plates  (1  col.),  dec.  cloth,  Paris,  1928  £21 

37  Correggio,  by  Venturi  (A.),  folio,  194  fine  collotype  plates, 
orig.  full  purple  morocco,  tooled  in  blind  and  gilt,  t.e.g., 
German  Edition  limited  to  310  copies,  Rome,  Scarce,  1926  £25 


38  Degas,  Les  Monotypes,  text  by  D.  Rouart,  4to,  40  (10  col.) 
facsimile  plates,  wrappers,  slip  case,  Limited  Edition,  Paris, 
1948  £15 

39  Diirer.  Winkler  (F.),  Die  Zeichnungen  Albrecht  Diirers,  4 
vols.,  4to,  949  {mostly  full-page)  reproductions,  96  plates,  orig. 
cloth  gilt,  Berlin,  1936-39     '  £32 

40  Durrieu  (P.),  Les  Antiquites  judaiques  et  le  peintre  Jean 
Foucquet,  folio,  27  heliogravure  plates,  orig.  wrappers  and  box 
(worn),  Paris,  1908  £12  10s. 

41  Edouard-Joseph  (M.),  Dictionnaire  biographique  des 
artistes  contemporains  (1910-1936),  4  vols.,  large  8vo,  num. 
collotype  portraits  and  illus.,  3  vols.,  cloth,  Supplement,  wrapper, 
Paris,  1930-37  £13  10s. 

42  Feulner  (A.),  Frankfurter  Fayencen,  4to,  258  collotype  plates 
(4  col.),  cloth,  Berlin,  1935  "  £15 

43  Frauberger  (H.),  Antike  und  mittelalterliche  Fussbe- 
kleidungen  aus  Achnim-Panopolis,  folio,  25  plates  (24  hand- 
col.,  14  heightened  with  gold),  text  illus.,  buckram,  Edition 
limited  to  150  copies,  Diisseldorf,  P.P.,  n.d.  £21 

44  Gauguin,  by  Morice  (C),  4to,  63  plates  (4  col.),  text  illus., 
boards,  cloth  back,  orig.  wrappers  bound  in,  Paris,  1919 

£13  10s. 

45  Glaser  (K.),  ed.,  Gotische  Holzschnitte,  folio,  55  (8  col.) 
collotype  plates,  mounted  in  passepartouts,  text  illus.,  portfolio, 
half  parchment,  box  to  match,  Edition  de  Luxe,  Limited  to 
100  copies,  Berlin  (Propylaen),  n.d.  £18 

46  Graul  (R.)  ed.,  Alte  Leipziger  Goldschmiede-Arbeiten  und 
solche  anderen  Ursprunges  aus  Leipziger  Besitz,  folio,  70 
plates,  orig.  cloth,  Leipzig,  1910  £18  18s. 

47  Groslier  (G.)  ed.,  Arts  et  Archeologie  Khmers,  Revue  des 
Recherches  sur  les  Arts,  les  Monuments  et  l'Ethnographie 
du  Cambodge,  depuis  les  Origines  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  2  vols, 
in  7  parts  (all  published),  4to,  123  plates  (67  heliogravures), 
text  illus.,  maps,  plans,  etc.,  orig.  wrappers,  Paris,  1921-26  £15 

47  Hintze  (E.)  and  Masner  (K.)  ed.,  Goldschmiedearbeiten 
Schlesiens,  folio,  75  plates  (7  col.),  text  illus.,  portfolio,  cloth, 
Breslau,  1911  £25 

49  Hsiang  Yuan  P'ien,  Chinese  Porcelain,  16th  Century 
Coloured  Illustrations  with  Chinese  MS.  text,  S.  W.  Bushell 
trans,  and  ed.,  4to,  83  fine  coloured  plates,  orig.  limp  silk 
wrappers,  slip-case,  Oxford,  1908  £28 
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50  Jacquemart  (A.),  Histoire  de  la  Ceramique,  large  8vo,  12 
etched  plates,  200  woodcut  text  illus.,  ca.  1,000  marks,  morocco 
back  gilt,  boards,  Paris,  1884  £16 

51  Japanese  Art.  Histoire  de  l'Art  du  Japon,  Ouvrage  publie 
par  la  Commission  Imperiale  du  Japon  a  l'Exposition  Univer- 
selle  de  Paris,  large  4to,  73  plates  (5  col.),  boards,  vellum  gilt 
back,  t.e.g.,  Paris,  1900,  scarce  £18 

52  Junker  (H.),  Berichte  iiber  die  von  der  Akademie  d.  Wiss. 
in  Wien  unternommenen  Grabungen  auf  dem  Friedhof  des 
Alten  Reichs  bei  den  Pyramiden  von  Giza,  vols.  I-X,  10  vols., 
4to,  247  (some  col.)  half-tone  plates,  text  illus.,  plans,  2  vols., 
halt  cloth  gilt,  remainder  orig.  wrappers,  Vienna,  1929-51  £38 

53  Labarte  (J.),  Histoire  des  Arts  Industriels  au  Moyen  Age  et 
a  l'Epoque  de  la  Renaissance,  4  text  vols,  and  2  plate  vols., 
4to,  2  col.  dec.  titles,  148  photolitho.  plates  (most  col.),  text  illus., 
half  morocco,  t.e.<;.,  Edition  Limited  to  100  copies,  Paris, 
1844-46  £21 

54  Lacour-Breval  and  Edinger  (G.),  Dictionnaire  Pratique 
de  Ceramique  Ancienne,  4to,  numerous  reproductions  of  makers' 
marks,  orig.  wrappers,  Paris,  1925,  Scarce  £15  15s. 

55  La  Roche  (E.),  Indische  Baukunst,  herausgegeben  unter 
Mitwirkung  von  A.  Sarasin,  3  parts  in  6  vols.,  folio  and  large 
folio,  125  mounted  collotype  plates,  text  illus.,  and  40  (some  col.) 
plates  in  large  folio  vols,  (marginal  damps  tains  in  2  vols.),  orig. 
half  parchment  (1  defective),  Edition  limited  to  226  copies, 
Munich,  1921-22,  Rare  £78 

56  Lehmann  (W.)  and  Doering  (H.),  Kunstgeschichte  des 
Alten  Peru,  4to,  140  plates  (12  col.),  text  illus.,  buckram  gilt, 
g.e.,  Berlin,  1924  £14  14s. 

57  Lemberger  (E.),  Die  Bildnis-Miniatur  in  Deutschland  von 
1550  bis  1850,  4to,  65  collotype  plates  (12  col.  and  mounted  on 
stiff  paper),  text  illus.,  full  morocco  gilt,  Edition  limited  to 
420  copies,  Munich,  1909  £21 

58  Luschan  (F.  v.),  Die  Altertumer  von  Benin,  text  vol.  and 
plates  in  2  portfolios,  129  photogravure  plates,  text  illus.,  boards, 
cloth  backs,  Berlin,  1919  £26  10s. 

59  Mellerio  (A.),  La  Lithographie  Originale  en  Couleurs,  4to, 
orig.  col.  litho.  frontis.  by  Bonnard,  orig.  wrappers  with  col. 
lit  ho.  design  on  front  wrapper  by  the  same  artist,  Edition  limited 
to  100  copies,  Paris,  1898,  The  first  book  to  be  illustrated  with 
original  lithographs  in  colour  £24 

60  Mittheilungen  der  K.K.  Central-Commission  zur  Erfor- 
schung  und  Erhaltung  der  Baudenkmale  (later  Kunst- 
und  historischen  Denkmale),  edited  by  Czoernig,  Helfert, 
Kubitschek,  Riegl  and  Bauer,  3  Series,  61  (ex  64)  vols,  bound 
in  55,  4to,  numerous  plates  (some  col.)  and  text  illus.,  cloth  and 
half  cloth,  Vienna,  1856-1918,  A.  complete  run  with  the  exception 
of  N.F.,  vols.  7,  8,  and  13.  Rare.  German  texts.  £105 


61  Monumenta  Scenica  (Denkmaler  des  Theaters),  ed. 

Vienna  Nat.  Library,  Vols.  I- XII  (complete),  descr.  text 
by  J.  Gregor,  Facsimile  Reproductions  of  historical  stage 
designs,  mounted  on  stiff  cardboard,  passepartouts,  port- 
folios, cloth  back,  boards,  Edition  Limited  to  200  copies, 
Munich,  n.d.  £180 
(I)  Burnacini  (L.  O.),  Maschere,  oblong  4to,  20  water  colours  ; 
(II)  Szenische  Archite';turen  und  Architekturphantasien  [by  G. 
Galli-Bibicna,  etc.],  oblong  atlas  folio,  27  drawings  (5  col.),  etchings, 
etc.  ;  (III)  A.  D.  Bertoli  (1677-1746),  Desseins  [of  costumes],  roy. 
folio,  32  drawings  (7  col.)  ;  (IV)  Pompe  Funebre  de  S.A.R.  Charles  III, 
[1618],  oblong  atlas  folio,  13  etchings  (7  col.,  heightened  with  gold)  ; 
(V)  Altvlaemisches  und  Altniedcrlandisches  Theater,  oblong  atlas 
folio,  29  miniatures,  drawings  (5  col.),  engravings  by  Breughel,  etc.  of  open- 
air  fireworks,  puppet  shows,  etc.  ;  (VI)  Courses  de  testes  et  de  bague 
faites  par  le  Roy,  1662,  4to,  21  col.  plates  ;  (VII)  Theater  und  Garten, 
atlas  folio,  35  drawings  (3  col.,  1  heightened  with  gold),  engravings,  wood- 
cuts of  famous  garden  architecture  in  stage  design  ;  (VIII)  Grotcsk- 
komodie  und  Stegreifstiick,  oblong  folio,  44  drawings  (13  col.), 
etc.  of  figures  of  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte  ;  (I  X)  Theater  des  Mittelalters, 
4to,  27  (8  col.)  collotype  plates  ;  (X)  Magna  Allegoria  Mortis  Imagines, 
oblong  atlas  folio,  37  miniatures,  drawings  (5  col.),  engravings,  etc.,  of 
festive  stage  allegories  at  the  wedding  of  Franc,  de  Medici  ;  (XI)  Fcste  des 
Sonncnkonigs,  atlas  folio,  51  (2  col.)  collotype  plates:  (XII)  Wiens 
letzte  grosse  Theaterzcit,  44  collotype  plates. 


62  Odobesco  (A.),  Le  Tresor  de  Petrossa,  historique,  descrip- 
tion, etude  sur  l'orfevrerie  antique,  3  vols,  in  1,  folio,  16  col. 
plates,  356  text  illus.,  half  cloth,  Paris  and  Leipzig,  1889-1900 

£20 

63  Oriental  Ceramic  Society,  Transactions,  Vols.  11-28,  4to, 
numerous  plates  (some  col.),  orig.  cloth,  Limited  Editions, 
London,  P.P.,  1934-55  £72 

64  Pazaurek  (G.  E.)  ed.,  Alte  Goldschmiedearbeiten  aus 
schwabischen  Kirchenschatzen,  4to,  80  plates,  oti^.  cloth, 
Leipzig,  1912  £14  10s. 

65  Petrucci  (R.)  trans,  and  ed.,  Kiai-Tseu-Yuan  Houa  Tchouan, 
Encyclopedic  de  la  Peinture  Chinoise,  (with  preface,  bio- 
graphical dictionary  of  artists,  and  vocabulary  of  technical 
terms),  folio,  about  500  text  illus.,  orig.  wrappers,  Edition 
limited  to  550  copies,  Paris,  1918  £24 

66  Poncetton  (F.),  Les  Gardes  de  Sabre  Japonaises,  folio,  50 
fine  plates,  orig.  portfolio,  with  text  vol.,  illus.,  wrappers, 
Paris,  1924  £12  10s. 

67  Prisse  D'Avennes  (E.),  L'Art  Arabe  d'apres  les  Monuments 
du  Kairo,  depuis  le  Vile  siecle  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  XVIIIe,  text 
vol.,  4to,  34  plates,  text  illus.,  and  3  portfolios,  royal  folio,  200 
(100  col.)  litho.  plates,  orig.  half  cloth,  Paris,  1877,  Rare  £105 

68  Propylaen  -  Kunstgeschichte,  Supplementary  Volumes, 
large  8vo,  numerous  plates  (many  col.),  orig.  half  cloth  : — 

Feulner  (A.),  Kunstgeschichte  des  Mobels,  1927  £16 
Schmidt  (M.),  Kunst  und  Kultur  von  Peru,  1929  £20 
Bock  (E.),  Geschichte  der  graphischen  Kunst,  1930  £16 
Hofmann  (F.  H.),  Das  Porzellan  der  europaischen  Manu- 
fakturen  im  18.  Jh.,  1932  £25 
Platz  (G.  A.),  Wohnraume  der  Gegenwart,  1933  £15 
Kiihn  (H.),  Vorgeschichtliche  Kunst  Deutschlands,  1935 

69  Renders  (E.),  La  Solution  du  probleme  van  der  Weyden- 
Flemalle-Campen,  2  vols.,  large  4to,  58  plates,  orig.  wrappers, 
Limited  to  550  copies,  Brussels,  1931  £12  10s. 

70  Renoir.  Riviere  (G.),  Renoir  et  ses  amis,  4to,  1  orig.  etching. 

1  photogravure,  55  collotype  plates  (12  col.),  95  (1  double-page) 
text  illus.,  half  calf,  orig.  wrappers  bound  in,  Paris,  1921  £13 

71  Ridinger.    Schwarz  (I.),  Katalog  einer  Ridinger-Sammlung, 

2  vols.,  4to,  118  facs.  plates,  48  text  illus.,  parchment,  slip  case, 
morocco  labels,  Edition  Limited  to  200  copies,  Vienna,  1910  £15 

72  Roche  (D.),  Le  Mobilier  Francais  en  Russie  conserve  dans 
les  Palais  et  les  Musees  Imperiaux  et  dans  les  Collections 
Privees,  2  vols.,  folio,  100  photogravure  plates,  portfolios, 
Paris,  n.d.  (c.  1900)  £28 

73  Roder  (K.),  Das  Kelsterbacher  Porzellan,  Werden  und 
Vergehen  einer  deutschen  Porzellanmanufaktur,  4to,  34 
collotype  plates,  orig.  cloth,  Darmstadt,  1931  £16 

74  Rosenberg  (A.),  Geschichte  des  Kostiims,  5  vols.,  4to, 
400  (many  col.)  plates,  portfolios,  boards,  cloth  backs,  Berlin, 
n.d.  (1905-23),  The  Standard  Work  £60 

75  Rumpf  (A.)  ed.,  Chalkidische  Vasen,  text  vol.  and  2  plate 
vols.,  sm.  4to,  222  collotype  plates,  cloth,  Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
1927  £12  10s. 

76  Rops.  Ramiro  (E.),  (1)  Catalogue  descriptif  et  analytique 
de  1'Oeuvre  grave  de  Felicien  Rops,  4to,  6  orig.  etchings,  text 
illus.,  orig.  wrappers,  Edition  Limited  to  200  copies,  Brussels, 
1893  ;  (2)  Supplement  au  Catalogue  .  .  .,  4to,  6  orig.  etchings 
in  3  states  (3  col.),  10  pp.  of  reproductions,  orig.  wrappers, 
No.  9  of  20  copies  on  Japan  Extra,  Brussels,  1895  ;  together 

2  vols.,  uncut  £15 

77  Schmidt  (R.),  Chinesische  Keramik  von  der  Han-Zeit  bis 
zum  19  Jht.,  4to,  132  (12  col.)  collotype  plates,  facs.  of  marks, 
orig.  cloth,  Frankfort,  1924  £15  10s. 

78  Schmutzler  (E.),  Altorientalische  Teppiche  in  Sieben- 
biirgen,'  folio,  55  col.  plates,  map,  cloth  back,  boards,  Edition 
limited  to  325  copies,  Leipzig,  1933  £24 

79  | Shaw  (S.)],  Ilistory  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  .  .  .,  sm. 
8vo,  vi-f-244  pp.,  half  calf,  Hanley  (for  the  author),  1829  £18 

Solon  p.  391.  First  lldilion.  "All  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject 
have  derived  their  information  chiefly  from  this  modest  volume,  and 
much  is  still  to  be  learned  from  it".    Lacks  half-title,  outer  margins  of 

3  ff.  reinforced.   Very  rare. 
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80  Siren  (O.),  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  Chinoise,  des  Origines  86  Van  Gogh.  Meier-Graefe  (J.),  Vincent  van  Gogh,  der 
a  l'Epoque  Yuan,  2  vols.,  4to,  228  plates,  orig.  boards,  Paris,  Zeichner,  4to,  frontis.,  52  plates,  orig.  cloth,  Berlin,  1928 
1934-35                                                          £17  10s.  £12  10s. 

81  Speltz  (A.),  Das  farbige  Ornament  aller  historischen  Stile,  87  Venturi  (L.),  Les  Archives  de  l'Impressionisme,  2  vols., 
3  vols.,  4to,  183  col.  plates,  text  illus.,  portfolios,  cloth  backs,  8vo,  12  plates,  orig.  wrappers,  Limited  Edition,  Paris,  1939  £15 
orig.  boards,  Leipzig,  1914-23                                    £24  88  Vis  (E.  M.)  and  De  Geus  (C.),  Althollandische  Fliesen,  4to, 

82  Styger  (P.),  Romische  Martyrergriifte,  2  vols.,  4to,  112  90  plates  (40  col.),  orig.  cloth,  Leipzig,  1926  £12  12s. 
plates  (16  col.),  text  illus.,  orig.  cloth,  Edition  limited  to  250  89  Voss  (H.),  Die  Malerei  des  Barock  in  Rom,  large  8vo,  504 
copies,  Berlin,  1935,  Rare                                             £36  plates,   half  morocco,   Berlin   (Propylaen),   (1924),  Scarce 

83  Sugden  (A.  V.)  and  Edmondson  (J.),  A  History  of  English  £17  10s. 
Wallpaper,  1509-1914,  4to,  70  col.  plates,  102  half-tone  plates,  90  Weise  (G.),  Spanische  Plastik  aus  sieben  Jahrhunderten,  3 
orig.  cloth,  t.e.g.,  London,  1925                                   £16  vols,  in  5,  4to,  1094  plates,  2  maps,  text  illus.,  orig.  cloth 

84  Tizac  (H.  d'Ardenne  de),  The  Stuffs  of  China,  Weavings  (not  uniform),  Reutlingen,  1925-29,  Rare  £25 
and  Embroideries,  folio,  52  collotype  plates,  cloth,  London,  91  Wu  Tao  Tze,  Martin  (F.  R.)  ed.,  Zeichnungen  nach  Wu 
1924,  Scarce                                                         £14  10s.  Tao  Tze  aus  der  Gotter-  und  Sagenwelt  Chinas,  oblong  folio, 

85  Uhle  (M.),  Kultur  und  Industrie  siidamerikanischer  Volker  text  printed  in  red  and  black,  51  col.  plates,  orig.  cloth,  slip  case, 
nach  den  im  Besitze  des  Museums  fur  Volkerkunde  zu  Munich,  1913  £15 
Leipzig  befindlichen  Sammlungen,  2  vols.,  folio,  55  plates  92  Zimmermann  (E.),  Chinesisches  Porzellan,  Geschichte, 
(36  chromolitho.),  portfolio,  half-leather,  Berlin,  1889-90,  Rare  Kunst  und  Technik,  2  vols.,  4to,  140  plates  (8  col.),  3  plates 

£18  10s.  of  marks,  orig.  cloth,  Leipzig,  1913  £15 


CATALOGUES  OF   COLLECTIONS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 


93  Baldass  (L.),  Die  Wiener  Gobelinsammlung,  3  vols,  in  15 
orig.  parts,  4to,  301  (31  col.)  plates +598  extra  plates,  with 
text  in  photostat,  printed  for  subscribers  only,  orig.  wrappers 
and  3  wooden  boxes,  cloth  gilt,  Vienna,  1920,  Very  rare  £95 

94  Barcia  (A.  M.  de),  Catalogo  de  la  Coleccion  de  Pinturas 
del  Excmo.  Sr.  Duque  de  Berwick  y  de  Alba,  2  vols.,  folio, 
32  heliogravure  plates,  half  morocco,  Madrid,  1911,  Presentation 
Copy  £14 10s. 

95  Beard  (C.  R.),  A  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Martinware, 
formed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Nettlefold,  4to,  31  col.,  38  collotype  plates, 
facs.  text  illus.,  orig.  cloth  gilt,  t.e.g.,  slip  case,  London,  P.P., 
1936  £14  10s. 

96  Becker  (F.)  ed.,  Handzeichnungen  hollandischer  Meister, 
aus  der  Sammlung  Dr.  C.  Hofstede  de  Groot  im  Haag,  2 
vols.,  folio,  90  col.  or  tinted  collotype  lates,  mounted  on  stiff  paper, 
of  drawings  by  Rembrandt  and  his  circle,  orig.  portfolios,  cloth 
gilt  and  cloth  back  gilt,  boards,  Edition  Eimited  to  525  copies. 
Leipzig,  1 923,  with  autograph  dedication  by  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot 

£25 

97  Bock  (E.),  Die  deutschen  Meister,  Beschreibendes  Ver- 
zeichnis  samtlicher  Zeichnungen,  in  dem  Staatlichen  Museum 
zu  Berlin,  2  vols.,  4to,  193  collotype  plates,  half  morocco  gilt 
(one  spine  si.  defective),  Berlin,  1921  £22 

98  Bode  (W.),  Die  Gemaldegalerie  des  Herrn  A.  de  Ridder 
in  seiner  Villa  zu  Schonberg  bei  Cronberg  im  Taunus,  folio, 
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Ickworth 


THREE  miles  south-west  from  the  towers  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  charming  estate  village  of 
Horringcr,  stands  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  possession  of 
England's  National  Trust.  Pheasants  cross  one's  path,  and  deer 
and  noble  black  cattle  graze  in  a  surrounding  park  vast  enough 
to  excite  even  the  envy  of  a  Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh.  Long 
drives  lead  to  the  Suffolk  mansion  of  the  Herveys — palace, 
possibly,  is  a  more  appropriate  word — lying  shrouded  in  the 
dense  trees.  Indeed  it  is  almost  too  'lost',  since  visitors  are  level 
with  the  great  porte-cochere  before  they  begin  to  grasp  the  archi- 
tectural nature  of  a  building  which  seems  to  echo  a  witty  woman  's 
saying  that  Society  consisted  of  "men,  women,  and  Herveys'. 

The  family  connection  with  the  neighbourhood  goes  back  to 
the  fifteenth-century  marriage  of  Thomas  Hervey  of  Thurleigh, 
Bedfordshire,  with  the  heiress  of  the  Drurys  of  Ickworth.  It  was 
their  distant  descendant,  Frederick,  the  clerical  4th  Earl  of 
Bristol,  born  in  1730  and  created  Bishop  of  Derry  when  only 
thirty-eight,  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  an  astonishing 
structure  which  only  now  is  becoming  known  to  a  wider  public. 

Connoisseur  and  eccentric,  traveller  and  collector,  commemor- 
ated to  this  day  by  Continental  hotels  bearing  the  name  of 
'Bristol',  the  immensely  wealthy  Bishop  was  beset  with  a  build- 
ing passion  reminiscent  of  the  far  earlier  'Bess  of  Hardwick'.  At 
Downhill,  in  Ulster's  Co.  Derry,  for  example,  he  built  the 
fantastic  cliftside  castle — 'that  temple  of  the  winds'  he  once 
called  it — the  melancholy  shell  of  which,  with  mock  battlements 
and  classic  detail,  still  defies  the  elements  on  the  north  Irish  coast. 
Close  by,  and  poised  incredibly  above  the  very  rocks,  is  the  little 
rotunda  dedicated  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Frideswide  Mussenden : 
an  exquisite  trifle  now,  like  Ickworth,  in  the  safe  keeping  of  an 
organisation  to  which  we  owe  much  more  than  we  sometimes 
realise.  At  Ballyscullion,  on  Lough  Beg,  he  began  but  never 
finished,  another  huge  house,  based  on  the  mansion  of  Belle  Isle  in 
the  English  Lakeland.  Dismantled  in  18 13,  Ballyscullion  in  turn 
provided  the  model  for  the  even  larger  home  of  Ickworth,  which  the 
Earl-Bishop  never  beheld  though  he  directedopcrations  from  afar. 

The  site  on  the  Suffolk  estate  was  surveyed  in  1792.  Frederick 
employed  two  Irish  brothers — Francis,  described  as  architect  on 
an  existing  elevation  of  Ickworth,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sandys 
(Clerk-of-thc-Works) — to  assist  him  in  realising  an  outstanding 
residence,  that  would  be  'quite  classical',  and  which  would  unite 
magnificence  with  convenience  and  simplicity  with  Dignity'. 
Building  had  not  commenced  when  he  left  England  never  to 
return  alive,  since  he  died  in  Italy  in  1  803.  His  splendid  collections 
of  pictures  and  sculpture  had  been  confiscated  by  the  French  on 
their  occupation  of  Rome  and  he  himself  had  suffered  imprison- 
ment in  Milan  for  nine  months.  At  Frederick's  death  work  at 
Ickworth  came  to  an  end;  and  it  was  not  until  1826  th.it  his 
younger  son,  the  5th  Earl  and  1st  Marquess  of  Bristol,  carried  on 
with  his  father's  enormous  task.  The  family  came  to  live  in  the 
splendidly  furnished  house  in  1830,  but  Ickworth  has  never  been 
entirely  completed  to  this  day. 

About  650  feet  wide,  Ickworth  consists  of  an  oval  Rotunda 
(No.  2),  domed  and  stuccoed,  and  flanked  by  immense  curving 
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wings  which  terminate  in  pavilions.  The  eastern  pavilion  forms  a 
capacious  family  mansion,  though  the  Bishop  had  intended  the 
Rotunda  (which  has  been  chiefly  used  for  entertaining  purposes) 
as  a  residence,  and  the  outlying  features  as  galleries  for  the  treas- 
ures which  he  so  assiduously  collected  abroad. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  the  portico  into  an  oblong  Staircase  Hall 
(No.  3)  where  red-brown  scagliola  columns  frame  Flaxman's 
group,  The  Fury  of  Athamas.  Over  the  fireplace  is  Angelica 
Kauffmann's  portrait  of  the  Earl-Bishop,  and  his  bust  also  appears 
over  the  chimneypiece  in  the  Dining  Room  (No.  4).  Above  it 
appropriately  hangs  a  Hoppner  portrait  of  the  Marquess,  his  son. 

This  Dining  Room,  with  its  high,  coved  ceiling  and  massive 
cornice  (  My  soul  spontaneously  rose  higher  in  lofty  rooms,' 
wrote  the  Bishop),  is  one  of  three  state  apartments  the  outer  walls 
of  which  follow  the  graceful  curve  of  the  Rotunda.  They  form 
an  austere  yet  impressive  setting  for  the  display  of  very  fine 
English  and  Continental  furniture  and  for  the  1  lervey  silver,  as 
well  as  for  paintings,  mirrors,  and  porcelain,  and  the  beautiful 
Wilton  carpets  made  for  the  house  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Marquess.  In  the  Library  (No.  t),  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
works  of  art,  are  Queen  Anne  laburnumwood  card  tables,  con- 
soles with  malachite  tops,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  3rd  Earl  of  Bristol  by  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great, 
examples  of  Boulle,  Regency  rosewood,  and  superb  French 
marquetry.  Handsome  mahogany  doors  and  sunken  bookcases 
contrast  with  Portuguese  rococo  minors  and  side  tables  en  suite. 
The  chimneypiece  is  ascribed  to  Canova  and  the  room  contains  3 
pairs  of  curtains  of  green  floral  brocade  dating  from  about  1830 
and  2  pairs  were  copied  by  the  Gainsborough  Works  at  Sudbury 
in  1909. 

Rose  brocade  and  further  examples  of  Portuguese  mirrors  are 
seen  in  the  Drawing  Room  (No.  6)  which  has  an  English  cut  glass 
chandelier  of  about  1780.  The  decoration  of  this  room  is  in  pale 
grey,  white  and  gold.  Here  can  also  be  seen  Venetian,  French  and 
English  pieces  and  some  important  family  portraits  which  include 
works  by  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Romney  and  Lawrence.  The 
east  wing  is  'punctuated'  by  the  Smoking  Room,  a  counterpart  to 
a  remarkably  successful  Pompeian  room  in  the  wing  to  th  e  west. 
This  had  conversation  pieces  by  Gravelot  and  Hogarth  (now  in 
the  Library),  French  commodes,  naval  pictures  by  the  elder  Serres 
(now  in  the  Hall),  and  chairs  in  the  Chinese  Chippendale  taste.  An 
English  mahogany  chest  of  about  1745  is  fitted  with  four  interior 
shelves  masked  by  a  dummy  arch  and  eight  dummy  drawers.  It  is 
this  room  that  gives  on  to  the  formal  gardens.  There  in  summer 
swallows  dive  about  the  towering  Rotunda,  with  its  Flaxman 
reliefs,  and  a  semi-circular  terrace  gives  wide  views  over  a  park 
eleven  miles  in  circumference. 

In  [956  the  mansion  of  Ickworth,  1,792  acres,  and  most  of  the 
fine  furniture,  pictures  and  family  silver  were  transferred  to  the 
National  Trust  by  the  British  Treasury,  the  latter  having  accepted 
the  property  and  contents  in  part  payment  of  death  duties  on  the 
estate  of  the  4th  Marquess  of  Bristol.  The  late  Marchioness  of 
Bristol  further  gave  a  most  generous  endowment  towards  the 
upkeep  of  this  imposing  property. 


1.  The  Library  at  Ickworth,  the  outer  wall  of  which  follows  the  curve  of  the  great  Rotunda  (No.  2).  Floral  green  curtains 
and  upholstery  of  Sudbury  brocade,  Ionic  columns,  mahogany  doors  and  bookcases  form  the  setting  tor  the  fine  English 
and  Continental  furniture.  The  Wilton  carpet  was  made  for  the  room  in  1X30. 
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2.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns,  and  reliefs  chiefly  modelled  by  Italians 
from  Flaxman  designs  illustrating  the  'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey'  of  Homer, 
adorn  the  neo-classical  Rotunda.  Flanked  by  great  wings  and  pavilions,  it 
is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  'palace'  begun  by  Frederick  Hervey  4th  Earl 
of  Bristol,  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  but  which  he  never  saw  completed.  He 
died  in  Italy  in  1803  before  its  completion,  and  his  body  was  brought  to 
Ickworth  for  burial.  After  a  lapse  of  some  twenty  years  construction  was 
resumed  by  his  younger  son,  and  heir.  But  despite  additional  work  in  the 
present  century,  the  house  has  never  been  entirely  finished. 


3.  Lit  from  the  apex  of  the  dome,  Flaxman's  group  of  1790,  in  this  Staircase 
Hall,  was  commissioned  by  the  Earl-Bishop  in  Rome  for  six  hundred 
guineas.  The  sculptor  wrote  to  Sir  William  Hamilton:  'Lord  Bristol  has 
ordered  me  to  make  a  large  group  for  him  in  marble  of  the  'Fury  of 
Athamas'  trom  Ovid's  'Metamorphoses'  from  a  small  composition  of  my 
own.  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  telling  you  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Bristol  has  reanimated  the  fainting  of  Art  in  Rome ;  for  his  generosity  to 
me  I  must  be  silent  for  I  have  not  words  to  express  its  value.'  Over  the  two 
portraits  in  the  gallery  is  a  copy  of  the  Vatican  Domenichino's  'The  Last 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome'  made  by  J.  F.  Ribera  for  Joseph  Bonaparte 
when  King  of  Spain. 


4.  Pale  green  walls  surmounted  by  a  deep  cornice,  family  pictures,  and 
Regency  mahogany  chairs  (part  of  a  set  of  twenty-four)  and  some  of  the 
splendid  Hervey  silver  in  the  Dining  Room.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  is  a 
Charles  II  cistern  by  Robert  Cooper,  the  interior  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  John  1st  Earl  of  Bristol.  The  Earl  records  in  his  diary  for  1697:  'Paid 
Mr.  Duncombe  and  Mr.  Pigeon  (as  Executors  of  Mr.  Baptist  May)  for  a 
large  silver  cistern  ....  etc.  at  5s.  4d.  per  ounce.'  There  are  also  soup  tureens 
by  Frederick  Kandler,  1752,  and  others  of  Turin  make.  The  candelabra  are 
by  Simon  Le  Sage,  1758. 


5.  A  Portuguese  mirror  and  pier  table  of  rococo  design  in  the  State  Drawing 
Room.  The  mirror  is  richly  decorated  with  floral  festoons,  scrolls,  and 
acanthus,  and  cherub  and  female  masks  and  with  a  painted  landscape  after 
Vcrnet.  The  table  is  similarly  decorated,  and  has  a  brownish-yellow  marble 
top. 


6.  The  State  Drawing  Room  with  pedimented  mahogany  doors,  and  white, 
gold  and  pale  grey  decoration  contains  some  of  Ickworth's  finest  portraits. 
That  by  Romney  of  Lady  Louisa  Hervey,  afterwards  Countess  of  Liver- 
pool, in  white  dress  and  blue  sash  is  to  the  left  of  the  inlaid  chimneypiece. 
To  the  right  of  it  is  John  Augustus,  Lord  Hervey,  the  Earl-Bishop's  elder  son, 
by  Gainsborough.  In  the  centre  of  the  end  wall  is  Gainsborough's  portrait 
of  Augustus  John  Hervey,  Vicc-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  3rd  Earl  (sec  The 
Connoisseur,  Mar.,  1958,  Britisli  Painting  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  59).  This 
is  flanked  by  a  Reynolds  study  of  Sir  Charles  Davers  of  Rushbrooke  Hall, 
the  Earl-Bishop's  brother-in-law,  and  to  the  right  by  Angelica  Kauflmann's 
charming  painting  of  Elizabeth,  Lady  Hervey  and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth. 
The  furniture  includes  a  Rcgencc  kingwood  serpentine-fronted  commode 
stamped  H.F.  and  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode  with  patterns  of  birds 
and  flowers  on  a  kingwood  ground  within  rosewood  borders. 


7-  Don  Balthasar  Carlos  (born  in  Madrid,  1629)  son  of  King  Philip  IV  of 
Spain,  from  the  studio  of  Velasquez,  in  the  Library :  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of 
Don  Balthasar  as  a  hunter  in  the  Prado. 


8.  Conversation  Piece:  'Lord  Hcrvey  and  his  Friends',  by  William  Hogarth, 
in  the  Library  of  the  east  wing.  The  figures  represent  (left  to  right) :  The 
Rev.  Peter  Louis  Wilman,  Stephen  Fox,  Lord  Ilchester;  Henry  Fox,  Lord 
Holland;  John,  Lord  Hervey,  father  of  the  Earl-Bishop,  and  Vice  Chamber- 
lain; Charles,  Duke  of  Marlborough;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Wilmington.  Lord  Hervey  is  seen  showing  a  plan  of  an  ornamental  temple. 


9.  Bouchardon's  bust  ofjohn,  Lord  Hervey.  This  stands  in  the  Hall.  Among 
the  pictures  which  visitors  will  sec  at  Ickworth  this  summer  are:  'Portrait 
of  a  Man'  by  Titian,  a  Caspar  Poussin  'Landscape',  Amigoni's  'Princess 
Caroline',  Mmc  Vigee  L.c  Brim's  'Self  Portrait'  and  her  portrait  of  the  4th 
Earl,  Bishop  of  Derry,  Allan  Ramsay's  'Mary,  Lady  Hervey',  and  seven 
Zoffany  family  portraits.  The  splendid  family  silver  (mostly  1700- 1760) 
will  also  be  on  show. 


10.  A  Louis  XVI  marquetry  upright  secretaire,  fitted  with  a  drawer  in  the 
frieze,  fall  front  enclosing  drawers  and  compartments,  with  cupboards 
below.  The  front  is  inlaid  in  various  woods  with  military  trophies  and 
musical  instruments,  the  sides  with  flowers  on  harewood  ground.  This 
piece  is  lightly  mounted  in  ormolu,  has  a  veined  grey  marble  top,  and 
stands  in  the  Library. 


II.  An  English  black  lacquer  commode,  of  serpentine  shape,  with  a  slide 
and  three  long  drawers,  incised  and  decorated  in  colours  with  figures  and 
architectural  details.  The  sides  are  decorated  with  birds  on  prunus  branches. 
The  chased  ormolu  mounts  are  of  a  high  quality.  This  piece  dates  from 
about  1760  and  is  illustrated  in  'Chinese  Export  Art',  by  Margaret  Jourdain 
and  R.  Soame  (enyns  (p.  87  plate  27). 
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12.  One  of  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  laburnumwood  card  tables,  with  recesses 
tin  counters  and  candle  stands  at  the  corners.  These  tables  have  a  concertina 
action  and  the  cylindrical  legs  taper  to  club  feet. 


13.  A  Louis  XV  marquetry  burcau-de-damc,  stamped  'P.  Roussel  M.E.\ 
inlaid  in  various  woods  with  sprays  of  flowers  on  a  kingwood  ground.  It 
is  finely  mounted  in  ormolu  and  carries  plaques  chased  with  foliage  and 
guilloche  ornament. 
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Dr.  Martin  Lister 

and  Early  French  Porcelain 


THE  origins  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  France  arc 
little  less  obscure  than  they  are  in  England  or  elsewhere.  The 
record  of  the  granting  of  a  Royal  privilege  to  Louis,  eldest  son  of 
Edme  Poterat,  a  potter,  of  Rouen  on  ist  October,  1673,  contains 
the  earliest  reference  to  the  subject.  It  would  seem  that  few 
pieces  were  produced,  but  it  is  accepted  generally  that  a  silver- 
mounted  mustard  pot  and  cover  (No.  1),  in  the  Sevres  Museum, 
is  an  undoubted  specimen.  The  coat-of-arms  upon  it  is  that  of 
Assclin  de  Villequier,  a  Rouen  politician.  The  undcrglaze  blue 
decoration  is  also  similar  to  that  on  much  Rouen  faience  of  the 
period  (No.  2).  It  has  been  possible  to  relate  this  mustard  pot  to  a 
few  other  specimens  of  soft-paste  porcelain  that  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  it  in  both  paste  and  painting.  In  the  Fitzhenry  gift, 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  are  a  cup  and  a 
covered  box  (No.  3).  These  may  be  grouped  with  other  pieces 
which  are  as  rare  as  the  triangle-marked  Chelsea  of  some  fifty 
years  later. 

The  important  Saint  Cloud  factory  is  claimed  to  have  commen- 
ced production  as  early  as  1670.  Yet  it  is  known  for  certain  that 
only  a  pottery,  conducted  by  a  man  named  Morin,  was  in  oper- 
ation there  at  that  date.  It  is  thought  that  the  separate  porcelain 
manufactory  may  have  owed  its  existence  to  someone  connected 
with  the  Rouen  works,  but  this  has  not  been  proved  and  the 
instigator  is  concluded  to  have  been  Pierre  Chicaneau,  a  man 
concerning  whose  career  the  details  are  as  vague  as  they  are  with 
other  arcanists.  After  his  death  in  1678,  his  family  petitioned 
successfully  for  a  patent  for  the  improvements  they  had  made  in 
his  processes.  Pierre  Chicaneau's  widow  re-married,  and  the 
factory  continued  through  various  vicissitudes  under  the  owner- 
ship of  this  lady,  her  second  husband,  sons  and  grandson,  until 
1766  when  it  was  closed.1 

A  book  written  in  English  by  a  visitor  to  France  throws  light 

1  Sec:  W.  B.  Honey,  French  Porcelain  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1950,  p. 8.:  and 
Georges  Fontaine,  La  Ceraniique  Francaise,  1946,  p.  74. 

2.  Rouen  pottery.  Dish  with  blue  decoration  and  with  the  arms  of  Asselin. 
Diameter:  22]  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


BY  GEOFFREY  WILLS 


1.  Rouen  porcelain.  Silver-mounted  pot  and  cover  for  pomade  or  mustard, 
decorated  in  blue  and  with  the  arms  of  Asselin.  Height;  3  ]  inches.  Musee 
National  de  Ceramique,  Sevres. 

on  the  early  years  of  the  St.  Cloud  factory.  An  octavo  volume  of 
245  pages,  with  six  engraved  plates,  it  is  entitled  A  Journey  to 
Paris  in  the  Year  1698.  By  Dr.  Martin  Lister.  LONDON,  Printed 
for  Jacob  Tonson  at  the  fudges-Head  near  the  Inner-Temple-Gate  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  at  Gray  s-Inn-Gate  in  Grays-Inn-Lane,  1699.  It 
proved  to  be  popular  and  ran  to  three  editions  within  the  year. 
Two  reprints  appeared  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  1873 
it  was  translated  into  French  and  published  by  the  Societe 
des  Bibliophiles  Francois. 

Careful  descriptions  of  people,  scenes,  and  everyday  things 
noticed  by  Lister,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  found  much  to 
praise  in  a  country  which  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  regard- 
ed at  that  time  with  mistrust  and  some  hatred,  immediately  drew 
forth  a  satire  entitled  A  Journey  to  London.  Although  the  Journey  to 
Paris  must  have  attained  a  wide  circulation  for  the  period  when  it 
appeared,  it  is  now  a  fairly  scarce  book. 

Martin  Lister,  F.R.S.  ( 1 63 S ?- 1 7 1  ^)  was  an  eminent  physician 
and  zoologist  in  his  day,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  man  who  not  only  took  a  keen  interest  in  every- 
thing he  observed,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  record  it.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
extend  over  more  than  five  hundred  numbers  of  that  publication, 
and  embrace  such  widely  different  subjects  as  minerals  and 


molluscs,  and  include  spiders,  meteorology  and  antiquities.  The 
'Journey  to  Paris'  resulted  from  a  visit  to  that  city  when  he 
accompanied  the  British  Ambassador,  William  Bentinck,  ist 
Earl  of  Portland,  who  went  there  following  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
Lister  travelled  in  the  capacity  of  medical  adviser  to  the  Ambas- 
sador, but  it  would  seem  that  his  real  reason  was  to  rid  himself  of 
a  cough  that  troubled  him  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  his  native 
land. 

A  proportion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  notes  on  French 
surgical  practice;  a  further  section  described  the  reactions  of  a 
visitor  to  a  strange  city  in  a  strange  country,  and  described  the 
customs  of  the  land  that  struck  the  writer  as  unusual.  The  author 
introduces  his  book  by  stating  that  it  was  written  'to  satisfie 
my  own  Curiosity,  and  to  delight  my  self  with  the  Memory  of 
what  I  had  seen'.  After  two  and  a  half  centuries  it  is  still  a  readable 
volume,  and  recaptures  vividly  the  city  as  the  writer,  a  man  later 
to  become  physician  to  Queen  Anne,  saw  it  and  recorded  it  for 
posterity. 

The  reference  to  Saint  Cloud  and  the  porcelain  that  was  then 
being  made  there,  covers  the  greater  part  of  three  pages  (pp.  13  8- 
140). 

I  saw  the  Potterie  of  St.  Clou,  with  which  I  was  marvel- 
lously well  pleased,  for  I  confess  I  could  not  distinguish 
betwixt  the  Pots  made  there,  and  the  finest  China  Ware  I 
ever  saw.  It  will,  I  know,  be  easily  granted  me,  that  the 
Paintings  may  be  better  designed  and  finisht,  (as  indeed  it 
was)  because  our  Men  are  far  better  Masters  in  that  Art,  than 
the  Chinese's;  but  the  Glazing  came  not  in  the  least  behind 
theirs,  not  for  whiteness,  nor  the  smoothness  of  running 
without  bubles;  again,  the  inward  Suhstatice  and  Matter  of 
the  Pots  was,  to  me,  the  very  same,  hard  and  firm  as  Marble, 
and  the  self  same  grain,  on  this  side  vitrification.  Farther,  the 
Transparency  of  the  Pots  the  very  same. 

I  see  them  also  in  the  Mold,  undried,  and  before  the  Paint- 
ing and  Glazing  was  applied,  they  were  white  as  Chalk,  and 
melted  upon  the  Tongue  like  raw  Tobacco  Pipe  Clay,  and 
felt  betwixt  the  Teeth  soft  like  that,  and  very  little  gritty ;  so 
that  I  doubt  not,  but  they  are  made  of  that  very  Clay. 

As  to  the  Temper  of  the  Clay,  the  Man  freely  owned  to 
me,  it  was  3  or  4  times  well  beaten  and  wet,  before  it  was 
put  to  work  on  the  Wheel;  but  I  believe  it  must  first  be 
melted  in  fair  Water,  and  carefully  drawn  off,  that  the 
heaviest  part  may  first  sink;  which  also  may  be  proper  for 
Courser  Works. 

That  it  requires  two,  and  sometimes  3  or  4  Fires  to  bake  it, 
to  that  height  we  saw  it  in  the  most  finisht  Pots:  Nay,  some 
of  them  had  had  1 1  Fires. 

I  did  not  expect  to  have  found  it  in  this  perfection,  but 
imagined  this  might  have  arrived  at  the  Gomron  JVare; 
which  is,  indeed,  little  else,  but  a  total  Vitrification;  but  I 
found  it  far  otherwise,  and  very  surprising,  and  which  I 
account  part  of  the  felicity  of  the  Age  to  equal,  if  not  surpass 
the  Chineses  in  their  finest  Art. 

As  for  the  Red  Ware  of  China,  that  has  been,  and  is  done 
in  England,  to  a  far  greater  perfection  than  in  China,  we 
having  as  good  Materials,  viz.  the  Soft  Haematites,  and  far 
better  Artists  in  Pottery.  But  in  this  particular  we  are  be- 
holding to  two  Dutchmen  Brothers,  who  wrought  in 
Staffordshire,  (as  I  have  been  told)  and  were  not  long  since  at 
Hammersmith, 

They  sold  these  Pots  at  St.  Clou  at  excessive  Rates;  and 
for  their  ordinary  Chocolate  Cups  askt  Crowns  a-picce. 
Thev  had  arrived  at  the  Burning  on  Gold  in  neat  Chequer 


3.  Rouen  porcelain.  Tall  cup  and  wafer-box  and  cover,  with  decoration  in 
blue.  Heights:  Cup,  3  j  inches.;  Box,  2§  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 


4  (left).  Rouen  porcelain.  Ewer  with  decoration  in  blue.  Mark:  AP,  in 
blue.  Height:  7;  inches.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

5.  Rouen  porcelain.  Vase  for  pot-pourri,  decorated  in  blue.  Height:  5 
inches.  Originally  in  the  Chavagnac  and  Dupuy  Collections,  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Works.  He  had  sold  some  Furnitures  of  Tea  Tables  at  400 
Livres  a  Sett. 

There  was  no  Molding  or  Model  of  China  Ware,  which 
they  had  not  imitated;  and  had  added  many  Fancies  of 
their  own,  which  had  their  good  effects,  and  appeared  very 
beautiful. 

Mons.  Morin  in  Conversation  told  me,  that  they  kept  their 
Sand  as  a  Secret  to  themselvs;  but  this  could  not  be  for  other 
purposes  than  Colouring:  Also  he  said  they  used  Salt  of 
Kelp  in  the  Composition,  and  made  a  thing  not  unlike  Frit 
for  Glass  to  be  wrought  up  with  White  Clay;  neither  could 
this  be,  for  I  did  not  taste  it  in  the  Raw  Pots. 

The  Ingenuous  Master  told  me,  he  had  been  25  years 
about  the  Experiment,  but  had  not  attained  it  fully,  till 
within  this  3  years.  - 
Dr.  Lister's  account  has  been  reprinted  above  in  hill.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  done  on  other,  earlier,  occasions.  William 

2  'Gomron  Ware"  w.is  the  highly-glazed  seventeenth-century  Persian  pollers 
exported  to  Europe  from  the  town  of  Gombron,  now  Bandar  Abbas.  Much 
Chinese  porcelain  was  sent  .ilso  through  this  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  it.  too, 
w.is  known  t  onimonly  by  that  name  during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  a  staggering 
example  of  'falling  over  backwards'  in  print,  Joseph  Marryat  in  A  History  of 
Pottery  <ukI  Porcelain  (2nd  edition,  1X57,  p. 276)  was  enabled  to  convince  himself 
the  'Gomron  Ware'  referred  to  by  Dr.  Lister  was  of  I-nghsh  make  and,  further, 
that  the  reference  in  the  middle  of  I  ister's  first  paragraph,  quoted  above,  alluded 
to  the  decorating  of  Oriental  porcelain  at  Chelsea. 
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Chaffers,  editor  of  Marks  and  Monograms  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
(13th  edition,  19 12,  p. 554),  who  was  usually  eager  to  quote  or 
mis-quote  extensively,  only  printed  the  first  paragraph,  and  that 
with  characteristic  slight  inaccuracy.  Earlier,  Marryat  (Op.  cit., 
p. 305)  had  given  rather  more  of  Lister's  description.  These 
incomplete  versions  appear  to  have  had  the  result  of  misleading 
later  writers. 

From  a  careful  reading  of  Martin  Lister's  complete  account, 
it  can  be  seen  that  he  was  a  shrewd  observer,  and  that  he  was  not 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
making  so  far  as  they  were  understood  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  would  seem  to  have  stayed  for  some  time  at 
St.  Cloud,  since  he  appears  to  have  been  enabled  to  study  the 
methods  employed  there.  He  not  only  had  his  questions  answered, 
but  was  also  permitted  to  handle  the  materials  that  were  in  use. 

It  lias  been  assumed  for  many  years  and  by  most  writers  that 
when  Lister  referred  in  his  penultimate  paragraph  to  Mans. 
Morin,  he  implied  that  this  man  was  the  proprietor  of  the  manu- 
factory. Much  has  been  said  111  efforts  to  prove  that  this  was  so, 
\et  no  trace  of  anyone  of  the  name  is  in  the  contemporary 
records  of  the  works,  and  no  proof  has  been  forthcoming. 
Martin  Lister's  meaning  can  be  understood  clearly  when  it  is 
realized  th.it  he  implied  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that  he  concluded 
his  account  of  St.  ( loud  w  hen  he  wrote  that  the  wares  'appeared 


6.  St.  Cloud  porcelain.  Spice-box  and  cover,  with  blue  decoration.  Height: 
3 1  inches.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  a  similar  specimen. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

7.  St.  Cloud  porcelain.  Round  dish  and  cover,  with  decoration  in  blue. 
Height:  3  /  inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

8.  St.  Cloud  porcelain.  Jug  and  cover,  decorated  in  blue.  Height:  55 
inches.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

9.  St.  Cloud  porcelain.  Pair  of  vases  with  decoration  in  blue.  Height  of 
each:  8  inches.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

very  beautiful'.  The  penultimate  paragraph  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
note  of  an  entirely  separate  discussion  that  he  had  had  upon  the 
subject  of  porcelain  with  a  Monsieur  Morin. 

In  La  Ceramique  Hollandaise3  Henry  Havard  identified  Lister's 
informant  as  Francois  de  Morin,  known  as  Morin  de  Toulon,  a 
man  who  wrote  Memoire  sur  la  fabrication  de  la  porcelaine,  which 
he  submitted  to  the  Acadt'mic  Royale  des  Sciences  in  1692. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lister  met  Morin  de  Toulon  when  he 
was  in  Paris.  Proof  is  to  be  found  on  page  77  of  his  book,  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

I  visited  Monsieur  Morin,  one  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
a  Man  very  curious  in  Minerals;  of  which  he  showed  me 
some  from  Siam,  as  Jaspers,  Onyxes,  Agats,  Loadstones,  &c. . . 

The  final  paragraph  of  Dr.  Lister's  account  of  St.  Cloud  may 
be  referring  still  to  M.  Morin.  Alternatively  the  'Ingenuous  Master' 
may  be  the  man  who  told  him  about  the  'Temper  of  the  Clay'. 

As  a  result  of  this  re-reading  of  what  Martin  Lister  actually 
recorded  in  1698,  it  would  appear  beyond  doubt  that  he  did  not 
state  or  suggest  that  Morin  was  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
St.  Cloud  factory.  The  Morin  legend  can  be  finally  settled  and  it 
can  be  said  that  the  Englishman  emerges  as  an  honest  and  careful 
reporter.  It  has  been  the  fault  of  those  who  carelessly  mis-read 
his  meaning  that  has  caused  the  long-standing  confusion  over  the 
name  'Morin' :  and  this  was  not  an  uncommon  one  in  France  at 
any  date,  since  it  was  one  borne  by  several  clever  men  in  Paris  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century. 

The  standard  French  works  on  French  porcelain  arc  equally  at 
fault,  as  were  Marryat  and  Chaffers.  Chavagnac  and  Grollier 
(Histoire  des  manufactures  Francaises  de  Porcelaine,  1906)  mention 
Lister  anci  conclude  'Nous  l'ignorons'.  Alfassa  and  Guerin 
(Porcelaine  Prancaise  dn  X\  III1  an  milieu  du  XIX  Siecle,  1930) 
misquote  from  the  book — and  do  the  same  as  Chavagnac  and 
Grollier,  but  without  announcing  their  intention. 

As  Dr.  Lister  can  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  witness,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  only  surviving  early  pieces  of  St.  Cloud 
porcelain  are  decorated  in  undcrglazc  blue  (Nos.  6  to  8),  or  are 
unpainted.  None  of  the  pieces  with  'Gold  in  neat  Chequer 
Works',  or  with  other  gilt  decoration,  appear  to  have  survived 
and  to  have  been  identified  positively  to  confirm  his  most  inter- 
esting and  important  account. 

3  Amsterdam,  1909,  pp. 235-6. 
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FEW  subjects  have  been  more  popular  in  stained  glass  than 
the  Jesse  Tree.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  it  provided  a  richly- 
flowing  pattern  in  which  both  figures  and  foliage  could  be 
skilfully  interwoven  and  displayed  in  such  a  way  that  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  interest  was  sustained.  Jesse — at  the  foot 
of  the  window — was  usually  a  large,  prone  figure,  who  acted 
as  a  foil  to  the  vertically  and  radiating  array  of  kings  and 
prophets,  each  enveloped  within  a  loop  of  the  spreading  vine. 
Furthermore,  its  development  was  not  hampered  by  the  mullions, 
for  the  richly  exuberant  foliage  served  to  bind  the  scheme 
together  into  one  comprehensive  whole.  To  the  spectator  it 
provided  some  measure  of  relief  from  the  all-too-common  saint 
or  martyr,  usually  rigidly  confined  within  a  light:  a  light  too, 
which  was  generally  much  too  tall  for  its  occupant,  so  that  the 
vacant  spaces  had  to  be  filled  out  with  much  canopy  work  above, 
and  a  rather  meaningless  checkered  pavement  below. 

The  Jesse  Tree  was  a  species  of  family  tree  or  pedigree, 
but  one  which — as  applied  to  stained  glass — set  out  to  show  the 
descent  of  Christ  from  Jesse,  through  a  line  of  kings.  In  practice 
its  designers  rarely  seemed  to  understand  what  surely  must  have 
been  the  original  intention.  Yet  such  a  pedigree  was  no  imaginery 
one,  but  one  in  which  every  step  had  for  long  been  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ,  and  thus  all  the  artist  had  to  do  was  to  translate 
recorded  names  into  portraits.  In  this  he  had  as  much  freedom 
as  he  desired;  for  no  one  could  check  what  David,  Joram  or 
Manasses  actually  looked  like.  Yet  how  far  did  he  succeed  or 
fail  in  dealing  with  the  genealogical  aspect? 

Ordinary  pedigrees  (especially  in  England)  show  a  descent 
through  the  eldest  son  (or,  if  Kings,  their  Royal  succession). 
Indeed,  this  seems  the  basis  of  the  very  full  genealogical  table 
set  out  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  (and  elsewhere). 
It  would  be  as  well  to  look  carefully  at  this  table  at  the  outset. 
In  the  chapter  mentioned,  the  descent  is  divided  into  three  groups, 
each  of  fourteen  generations.  It  is  true  the  divisions  are  not  quite 
accurate,  but  they  can  be  easily  followed:  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
taking  in  the  prc-Jesse  era;  the  second  covering  the  period  from 
Jesse  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  third  from  the  captivity 
down  to  Christ.  The  unwary  may  find  some  snags  in  the  use  of 
proper  names,  since,  apart  from  the  different  spellings  encountered 
in  our  present  bible,  quite  often  the  Vulgate  version  is  used  on  the 
name-scrolls.  Below  is  the  genealogy  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
arranged  in  vertical  columns  for  the  sake  of  clearer  understanding. 
1  2  3 

Abraham  David  fechonias 

Isaac  Solomon  Salathiel 

Jacob  Roboam  Zorobabel 

Judas  Abia  Abiud 

Phares  Asa  Eliakim 

Esrom  Josaphat  Azor 

Aram  Joram  Sadoi 

Aminadab  Ozias  Achim 

Naasson  Joatham  Eluid 

Salmon  Achaz  Eleazar 


i 

Booz 
Obed 
Jesse 
David 


2 

Ezekias 
Manasses 
Anion 
Josias 


Matthan 
Jacob 
foseph 
Christ 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  fourteen  generations  in  the  second  group 
are  only  achieved  by  including — for  the  second  time — the  name 
of  David.  Most  Jesse  Trees,  however,  also  include  a  selection  of 
prophets  in  their  ranks.  This  is  irregular  genealogy,  since  their 
only  connection  with  Christ  is  not  by  kin-ship  at  all,  but  by  the 
very  slim  connection  of  some  prophetic  utterance  foretelling  his 
coming.  Inclusion  by  utterance  is  a  new  conception  of  genealogy  ! 
Practically  all  the  prophets  are  used  at  various  times  (though  not 
all  in  the  same  window),  and  they  include  those  sixteen  whose 
names  make  an  almost  complete  sequence  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi. 
These  are: 

Isaiah  Joel  Nahum 

Jeremiah  Amos  Habakkuk 

Ezekiel  Obadiah  Zephaniah 

Daniel  Jonah  Haggai 

Hosea  Micah  Zechariah 

Malachi 

But  however  adequate  this  list  may  seem,  others  also  find  a  place, 
such  as  for  instance:  Elijah,  Elishah,  Balaam,  Samuel,  Nathan  and 
Moses.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  aged  Methuselah  also  some- 
times appears,  thus  adding  to  the  great  number  of  figures  pressed 
into  service.  Actually  only  twenty-nine  or  so  belong  to  the 
descent,  but — as  we  have  tried  to  show — this  number  has  been 
increased  to  a  possible  maximum  of  no  less  than  sixty-four,  any 
one  of  which  can  be  met  with  in  one  or  another  of  the  Jesse  Trees 
still  in  existence.  But  even  this  is  not  the  maximum  number 
pressed  into  service,  for  some  Trees  include  kings  taken  from  one 
of  the  Old  Testament  genealogies — such  as  that  given  in  Chron- 
icles II — which  quotes  several  additional  names.  Of  these 
however,  Joash,  is  the  only  one  used,  though  he  does  appear  more 
than  once.  I  lis  place  should  come  after  his  father  Ahaziah,  but  as 
we  have  never  met  this  monarch,  he  would  take  his  place 
genealogically,  after  Joram. 

The  most  astonishing  feature  of  all,  how  ever,  lies  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  pre-Jesse  figures.  Surely  a  [esse  Tree,  not  only  by  its  name, 
but  that  Jesse  himself  appears  as  the  starting  point  of  the  scheme, 
can  only  include  his  own  descendants:  It  makes  any  pedigree 
ridiculous  to  show  in  such  a  descent  patriarchs  and  the  like  who 
died  years  before  (esse  himself  was  born.  Yet  we  have  Jesse 
Trees  in  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  Phares  and  others  are  shewn  as 
springing  from  [esse  s  loins,  when,  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  he 
sprang  from  theirs. 

Anv  comprehensive  enquiry  into  the  origin  and  composition 
of  (esse  Trees  is  thwarted  at  once  by  the  singular  fact  that,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  no  example  in  its  original  state,  complete 
and  mi  restored,  exists  in  England.  Although  (apart  from  cathe- 
drals, which  are  not  included  in  this  study)  there  must  be  well 
over  twenty  specimens  remaining,  covering  the  period  from  the 
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Zacharias 

Scdcchias 

Virgin 

Crucifix 

Sr.  John 

Jcchonias 

Malachius 

P 

K(i6) 

K(i4) 

P 

Ezechicl 

Josias 

Achaz 

VIRGIN 

Zorababel 

Manasscs 

Daniel 

P 

K(I3) 

K(9j 

AND 

K(i5) 

K  (II) 

P 

CHILD 

Jeremias 

Joathani 

Joram 

Ozochias 

Joas 

Amos 

P 

K  (8 

K  (7) 

K  (io) 

K  (7a) 

P 

Ysaias 

Asa 

Roboam 

Solomon 

Abia 

Josaphat 

Michcas 

P 

K(5) 

K  (3) 

K(2) 

K(4) 

"  K  (6) 

P 

1  Iclias 

Samuel 

Annum 

David 

Absolon 

Nathan 

I  IcllsClls 

P 

P 

K  (12) 

K  (i) 

K 

P 

P 

J  E 

S  S 

E 

Ninctecnth-ccntury  copy  of  a  fourteenth-century  Jesse  Tree  at  Winchester  College,  the  arrangement  of 
which  is  set  out  above.  The  panels  marked  were  for  many  years  at  Ettington  Old  Church,  Warwickshire. 
The  original  was  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  Trees  in  England. 


fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  they  all  suffer  trom  some 
serious  defect.  Some  have  been  moved  from  their  original  window 
— sometimes  actually  to  one  in  another  church,  and  ot  different 
dimensions.  Others  have  been  subject  to  drastic  repair  which, 
amongst  other  things,  has  involved  moving  some  ot  the  figures  to 
other  positions.  This  is  a  procedure  dangerous  in  any  window,  but 
fatal  in  a  Jesse  scheme,  whilst  at  least  one  famous  example  has  been 
dispersed  amongst  no  less  than  tour  different  windows.  How  a 
genealo^v  can  be  preserved  when  so  rudely  torn  from  its  context 
is  one  of  those  puzzles  which  confronts  the  student  in  investiga- 
tions ot  tins  nature. 

We  can.  it  is  true,  arrive  at  a  somewhat  loose  idea  ot  their 
original  arrangement,  yet  the  more  we  enquire  the  more  we  are 
apt  to  be  bewildered.  Beyond  saying,  however,  that  from  Jesse 
the  stem  and  its  branches  spread  all  over  the  glass,  and  that 
David  and  Solomon  were  normally  in  the  loops  nearest  his  body, 
it  is  not  possible  to  go.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  name-scrolls  (which 
today  are  often  missing,  or  at  the  best  incomplete)  and  the  tact 
that  David  usuallv  has  his  harp  and  Solomon  often  holds  a  model 
of  the  temple,  we  should  (in  the  absence  of  names)  be  hard  put  to 
name  any  of  the  other  kings:  a  fact  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  in 
placing  them  in  the  genealogy.  We  can  of  course  say  that  the 
kings  usuallv  keep  to  the  more  central  lights,  with  the  prophets 
relegated  to  the  outer  ones,  but  this  can  be  disproved  in  a  number 
of  cases.  We  might  turther  say  that  the  central  figures  usually 
look  to  their  tront  (and  are  frequently  whole  hgures,  even  when 
others  are  but  demi)  whilst  the  outer  ones  look  inwards  and  otten 
upwards  at  the  central  tigure  ot  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  is 
the  usual  culmination  ot  the  scheme.  Most  Jesse  windows  are  ot 
an  uneven  number  of  lights — for  even  the  solitary  example  we 
have  of  eight  lights  is  not  the  original  window — a  teature  neces- 
sary it  the  composition  was  to  be  properly  balanced.  Five  and 
seven  lights  are  popular  arrangements,  the  former  being  most  in 
favour.  Kings  are  crowned  and  often  hold  sceptres,  but  this  is  not 
always  so,  whilst  prophets  are  more  drab  and  depend  more  on 
gesture  than  costume:  Jesse  is  the  one  more  or  less  constant 
figure  (although  he  is  often  missing  altogether)  and  occupies  the 
width  of  about  three  lights.  His  proportions,  too,  are  about  three 
times  that  of  a  king  or  prophet.  Generallv  prone,  his  head  sup- 
ported by  an  elaborate  cushion,  he  occasionally  appears  as  a  seated 
tigure.  This  posture  does  not  look  well  and  occasions  the  artist  no 
little  trouble  in  making  the  vine  spring  from  such  as  awkwardly- 
poised  trunk.  In  fact,  there  seems  nothing  certain  about  a  Jesse 
Tree  but  its  name.  And  even  that,  if  pre-Jesse  persons  are  in- 
cluded, is  not  accurate. 

The  earliest  Jesse  Trees  we  propose  to  discuss  are  those  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  most  ot  these  must  originally  have  been 
very  fine  indeed.  But  owing  to  the  facts  earlier  mentioned,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  build  up  a  picture  of  what  such  a  Tree, 
unrepaired  and  unrestored,  looked  like.  Lowick.  in  Northamp- 
tonshire (which  must  have  once  been  reallv  magnificent)  has  been 
dispersed:  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  is  no  longer  in  its  original 
position:  Merevale,  Warwickshire,  has  been  drastically  restored, 
and  Mancctter  in  the  same  county,  is  but  a  fragment,  and  both 
have  lost  the  fundamental  figure  of  Jesse  himself.  So  it  is  with  all 
the  remaining  examples:  a  talc  of  removal,  repair,  substitution, 
dispersal  and  so  on.  There  remains,  however,  perhaps  a  single 
example  trom  which  some  idea  of  an  original  Jesse  may  be 
obtained,  though  this,  curiously  enough  can  only  be  done  at 
second-hand:  for  it  is  actually  only  a  copy  of  its  fourteenth- 
century  original.  This  is  the  great  east  window  of  Winchester 
College  chapel  which  once  housed  a  large  and  very  fine  Jesse,  the 
glass  being  executed  (in  the  late  fourteenth  century)  by  Thomas 


of  Oxford  to  the  order  of  William  of  Wykeham.  Unfortunately 
it  was  taken  down  for  repair  in  the  1820's  and,  instead  ot  being 
returned,  modem  glass  was  put  back  in  its  place.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  that  tragic  story,  but  it  is  important  for  our  pur- 
pose to  note  that  all  authorities  who  knew  both  windows  assert 
that  the  copy  is  singularly  accurate  as  to  drawing.  On  the  matter 
of  colour  it  is  preferable  to  withhold  judgement.  But  at  least  we 
have  in  this  example  what  is  believed,  by  those  who  should 
know,  a  window  which  shows  a  completely  taithtul  replica  ot 
what  an  early  Jesse  looked  like,  and  how  the  genealogy,  the 
essence  of  the  whole  scheme,  was  handled. 

Although  at  first  sight  this  example  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
conventional  in  character,  a  close  examination  reveals  some 
startling  departures  from  what  we  should  have  expected.  It  is 
true  that  Jesse  lies  in  his  usual  position:  that  kings  appear  in  the 
central  lights,  with  prophets  pushed  into  the  outer  ones,  and  so 
on.  But  one  singular  detail  cannot  tail  to  be  noticed.  This  is  the 
very  large  Virgin  and  Child  which  occupies  so  much  ot  the 
central  light.  In  most  schemes  this  figure  corresponds  in  size  to 
that  of  the  kings  and  prophets,  but  here  it  is  almost  as  large  as 
Jesse  himself  Furthermore,  this  vertical  emphasis,  against  the 
horizontal  posture  ot  Jesse,  gives  an  inverted  letter  "T  predomin- 
ance to  the  design.  Betore  proceeding  with  the  examination,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  foot  ot  the  main  lights  (that  is  on  the 
right  and  lett  ot  Jesse)  contain  figures  which  have  no  relevance  to 
the  main  story.  As  in  the  Jesse  at  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  whether 
sacred  or  secular,  thev  are  outside  the  principal  theme. 

Most  ot  the  tigures  appearing  in  the  scheme  are  tamiliar 
enough;  although  Joas(h)  does  not  appear  in  the  St.  Matthew 
genealogv.  For  this  reason  an  V  has  been  added  to  his  number,  so 
that  readers  mav  know  that  he  is  mentioned  in  the  O.T.  list  alone. 
The  inclusion  ot  Absolon  is  not  understood,  since  on  any  count  it 
is  irregular.  He  mav  have  been  David's  son  and  he  may  have 
tried  to  replace  his  tather  on  occasion,  but  he  could  never  claim 
any  place  in  the  royal  descent.  The  accompanying  diagram,  by 
numbered  sequence,  shows  how  tar  the  genealogical  aspect  has 
been  preserved.  From  Jesse,  through  David  and  Solomon — and 
even  by  a  right  and  lett-hand  treatment,  through  Abia.  Asa  and 
Josaphat — an  effort  has  been  made  to  follow  some  ordered 
arrangement.  Atter  this,  contusion  reigns,  and  the  curious  jumps 
from  Amnon  at  the  toot  ot  the  window  to  losias  near  the  top,  or 
trom  Amnon's  predecessor.  Manasses,  to  his  successor,  Zorababel. 
have  little  genealogical  meaning.  The  kings  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  pre-captivitv  period,  only  three  ot  the  captivitv  era 


Three  windows  of  original  fourteenth-century  glass  from  the  W  inchester 
College  Jesse  Tree.  1.  to  r.  :  part  of  a  Virgin  and  Child:  the  prophet  Nathan: 
King  Absolon.  The  latter  has  no  rightful  place  in  a  Jesse  Tree. 
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The  dispersed  Jesse  at  Lowick,  Northamptonshire,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  to  he  seen  in  the  above  four  consecutive  windows  in  the  north 
aisle.  The  vine  stem  of  the  original  pattern  is  plainly  visible. 


being  included.  The  balance  of  prophets  against  kings  (although 
we  only  have  the  evidence  of  other  windows  to  suggest  any  fair 
proportion)  seems  about  right.  There  are  eighteen  kings  to  some 
twelve  prophets.  The  kings  are  all  most  sumptuously  arrayed, 
and  there  is  no  mistaking  their  regal  status.  Most  of  them  bear 
sceptres  and  are  crowned,  although  Josaphat,  for  instance, 
carries  a  hawk,  belled  and  jessed,  upon  his  wrist.  There  is  also 
great  variety  in  both  costume  and  posture.  The  conception  (apart 
from  its  genealogical  aspect)  also  reflects  great  credit  on  its 
designer,  Thomas  of  Oxford.  It  has  been  possible,  however,  to 
reproduce  some  illustrations  of  the  original  fourteenth-century 
glass,  much  of  which  was  (until  a  few  years  ago)  in  Ettington  Old 
Church,  Warwickshire.  It  had  a  singular  beauty,  the  pot-metal 
being  very  dark,  but  the  silver-stain  being  of  such  a  rich  gold 
that  it  not  only  acted  as  a  foil  to  the  other  tinctures,  but  lit  up  the 
whole  with  a  golden  glory. 

Probably  the  earliest  Jesse  (of  the  ones  here  mentioned)  must 
be  that  at  Lowick,  in  Northamptonshire.  Although  only  fifteen 
figures  are  now  left — and  even  these  have  been  torn  from  their 
context  and  now  appear  in  no  less  than  four  different  windows  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave — sufficient  remains  to  show  that  the 
original  scheme  must  have  been  really  splendid.  The  individual 
figures  are  over  three  feet  in  height  and  the  appearance  of  pot- 
metal  yellow  and  Lombardic  script  show  that  the  work  was 
executed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  writer 
has  spent  much  time  and  effort  in  trying — by  cutting  out  the 
separate  figures  from  photographs — to  reconstruct  at  least  part  of 
the  original  design.  But  all  that  emerged  was  the  conviction  that 
the  glass  was  intended  for  a  much  larger  window  than  that  which 
now  fills  the  east  end.  No  doubt  the  fourteenth-century  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  fifteenth-century  one  was  both  larger  and 
more  acutely  pointed,  as  it  would  presumably  stand  under  a 
more  steeply-pitched  roof.  It  must  certainly  have  provided  more 
space  than  that  which  now  closes  the  eastern  vista.  Like  St. 
Mary's,  Shrewsbury  (with  which  it  has  some  affinities)  it  is  a 
'votive'  window,  and  the  donor  (a  De  Vere,  a  kneeling  figure  in 
full  armour,  and  holding  a  model  of  the  church)  still  appears  in 
the  glass.  In  the  few  figures  left  the  preponderance  of  prophets  as 
against  kings  is  striking,  being  almost  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one: 
an  indication  surely  that  many  of  the  kings  have  disappeared. 
Owing  to  the  present  dispersal  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attempt 
any  genealogical  reconstruction.  But  we  can  at  least  note  that 
several  pre-Jcsse  figures  are  included,  the  absurdity  of  which 
inclusion  we  have  previously  commented  upon.  In  this  glass,  too, 
we  meet  with  the  dual  purpose  of  the  scroll,  it  being  pressed  into 
service  for  both  name  and  prophetic  utterance. 

St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  is  perhaps  the  best-preserved  example 
of  a  fourteenth-century  Tree  left  in  England.  It  is  also  the  largest. 
1  he  tragedy  is  that  it  is  not  in  its  original  window.  Nor  is  it  even 
in  its  original  church.  Once  it  was  in  St.  Chad's  in  the  same  town, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  it  must  have  suffered  in  the  transfer  since 
much  of  the  glass  (especially  that  in  the  tracery  lights)  is  of 
modern  origin.  Moreover,  as  it  has  been  arranged  to  occupy 
eight  lights,  we  may  be  sure  that  some  measure  of  re-arrangement 
was  undertaken  for,  as  already  noted,  the  evidence  at  our  disposal 
shows  that  all  Jesse  windows  were  spread  over  an  uneven  num- 
ber of  lights.  This  was  essential  if  Jesse  was  to  occupy  (as  he 
normally  seemed  to  do)  the  bottom  of  the  three  central  lights, 
and  the  Virgin  and  Child  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  scheme, 
had  to  be  placed  in  the  top  of  the  centre  light.  Yet,  with  all  its 
faults,  this  window  is  still  very  impressive.  The  handbook  to  the 
glass  sold  locally  does  not  seem  to  be  written  by  a  'glass  man',  and 
is  much  inferior  to  the  notes  left  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Lloyd  in 
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The  great  fourteenth-century  Jesse  Tree  at  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury.  A  complete  scheme,  although  repair 
and  renewal  is  evident  and  the  use  of  eight  lights  has  unbalanced  the  design. 
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The  east  window  of  Merevale  Church,  Warwickshire,  a  fourteenth- 
century  Jesse  which  lacks  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  scheme: 
i.e.,  there  is  no  Jesse,  nor  do  the  Virgin  and  Child  appear. 


the  seventies  of  last  century.  When  I  last  saw  this  window  I  did 
not  possess  glasses,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  check  the  im- 
probable duplication  of  King  Hezekiah  in  the  list  given.  Arch- 
deacon Lloyd  does  not  mention  this,  and  such  a  scholar  would 
hardly  have  missed  a  peculiarity  of  this  sort. 

From  the  diagram  here  shown  it  will  be  seen  that,  like  so  many 
other  Jesse  Trees,  some  genealogical  order  has  been  attempted, 
but  has  soon  been  abandoned.  David  to  Roboam  are  in  perfect 
ascending  order,  and  Abia  and  Asa  are  numerically  related.  But 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said;  for  after  this  good  beginning  the 
arrangement  is  loose  in  the  extreme.  Joash  (as  in  Winchester)  is 
included,  and  although  there  are  no  pre-Jesse  figures,  there  are 
some  of  the  captivity  era.  Prophets  are  again  in  command — most 
irregularly  from  a  pedigree  standpoint — and  there  is  a  most 
elaborate  Jesse  at  the  foot  of  the  window,  though  his  companion 
— a  small  winged  figure  pointing  upwards— is  difficult  to  iden- 
tify. Westlake  (the  great  glass-painter)  thought  that  Isaiah  was 
represented,  but  since  he  is  also  included  amongst  the  prophets  in 
the  main  lights,  this  is  untenable.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  original 
culmination  of  this  fine  design  since  the  figures  at  the  top  are 
obviously  modern  work.  This  glass,  however,  wherever  it  was 
originally,  must  once  have  formed  a  window  of  breath-taking 
beauty. 

Having  dealt  with  Hampshire,  Northamptonshire  and  Shrop- 
shire, we  can  now  turn  to  Warwickshire,  where,  in  the  old  Gate- 
house Chapel  of  Merevale  Abbey,  we  find  our  next  Jesse  Tree. 
Mr.  Rackham  has  written  learnedly  on  this  particular  specimen, 
and  there  is  little  more  to  add  to  his  clever  analysis  from  the  glass 
angle.  Like  Winchester,  Shrewsbury  and  others  to  be  mentioned, 
it  fills  the  cast  window  and  like  them  has  suffered  much  restora- 
tion and  repair.  From  the  pictorial  angle  it  has  much  to  commend 
it,  for  added  life  to  the  tree  itself  has  been  given  by  the  inclusion 
of  birds  among  its  spreading  branches.  Of  fourteenth-century 
date,  it  comprises  some  fifteen  figures.  But  Jesse  has  disappeared. 
Since  too,  there  has  never  been  room  for  him  in  this  window,  the 
original  scheme  must  have  filled  a  much  larger  one.  One  king  is 
unnamed  whilst  another  is  too  damaged  to  identity.  All  the  kings 
.ire  of  the  pre-captivity  period,  but  the  genealogical  arrangement 
s  very  bad.  David  is  not  in  his  proper  place  in  the  middle  centre 
t  above  the  non-existent  Jesse — but  has  been  supplanted 
by  Solomon,  and  Manasscs  (No.  8)  jumps  from  the  bottom 
c  the  line  with  Josias  (No.  9)  at  the  top  of  the  table. 


Assuming  the  damaged  and  unnamed  figures  were  both  kings, 
the  king-prophet  arrangement  is  about  right,  there  being  eleven 
kings  to  four  prophets.  Studying  this  beautiful  glass  at  leisure  one 
can  only  regret  that  time  and  the  hand  of  man  has  treated  it  so 
badly.  That  the  mediaeval  artist  wasnotimpervious  to  time-saving 
methods  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  noticed  that  the  same  cartoon 
(discreetly  turned  round)  has  done  duty  for  more  than  one  figure. 
This  however,  is  common  enough  in  mediaeval  glass;  and  the 
Jesse  Tree  scheme,  with  its  great  number  of  figures  all  more  or 
less  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  offered  peculiar  scope  for  such 
duplication. 

Not  far  away  from  Merevale,  but  on  the  other  side  of  Ather- 
stone,  lies  the  village  of  Mancctter  with  its  superb  church.  In  its 
east  window  are  the  rather  pitiful  remains  of  a  Jesse  design.  The 
whole  window  is  full  of  early  glass:  and  although  much  of  this  is 
an  ill-assorted  jumble,  it  yet  presents  a  charming  kaleidoscope  of 
rich  colour.  Mr.  Rackham  traces  some  resemblance  between  this 
and  the  Merevale  glass,  but  so  far  as  genealogy  is  concerned  the 
amount  is  too  small  for  any  analysis  to  be  made.  It  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  three  figures  include  David  (with  his 
harp);  Jeconias,  with  his  name  in  Lombardic  lettering,  and  an 
unnamed  king  who  may  be  Hezekiah.  Thus  there  arc  two  kings 
in  the  pre-captivity  period,  and  one  after  it. 

Containing  the  same  number  of  figures  as  the  Mancctter 
example,  is  a  window  at  Madley,  Herefordshire.  Again,  although 
fascinating  glass  it  provides  no  material  for  our  enquiry.  One  king 
is  named,  this  being  Ozias.  But  his  companion,  who  lacks  a  face 
as  well  as  name  scroll,  cannot  be  identified.  The  third  figure  may 
be  Ezechiel.  Although  but  a  fragment  this  may  well  have  once 
formed  part  of  an  important  Tree,  for  the  drawing  is  good  and 
the  colour  fine.  Mr.  Christopher  Woodtorde  professes  to  trace  a 
relationship  between  all  these  English  Midland  fourteenth-century 
Jesse  Trees,  and  there  may  be  much  in  his  scholarly  essay.  It 
is  however  a  point  with  which  we  are  not  here  directly 
concerned. 

In  this  first  part  of  a  Jesse  Tree  study  little  has  been  found  that 
is  startling.  The  general  design  of  the  Tree  became  well- 
established,  and,  although  the  figures  themselves  both  in  dress 
and  gesture  varied  considerably,  the  pattern  itself  did  not  greatly 
vary.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  however  there  were 
many  quite  startling  developments.  These  will  be  considered  in 
a  further  article. 


rwo  English  writing  cabinets 


BY  R.  W.  SYMONDS 

WHEN  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  found  which  have 
common  features  of  design,  then  one  is  naturally  tempted 
to  think  that  both  were  made  by  the  same  cabinet-maker;  but 
is  it  possible  to  say  this  of  the  two  scrutoires  illustrated? 
The  upper  bookcase  part  of  each  has  several  features  that  are 
similar:  the  single  door  with  looking-glass  panel  flanked  by  two 
pilasters;  the  curious  shaped  bases  upon  which  the  pilasters  rest; 
the  decorated  panel  on  the  bottom  rail  of  the  door;  the  design 
of  the  architectural  entablature;  and  the  swan-necked  pediment. 
All  are  closely  allied. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  differences,  the  most 
important  being  that  one  writing  cabinet  is  of  walnut  inlaid 
with  boxwood  (No.  i)  and  the  other  (No.  2)  is  of  rosewood 
inlaid  with  brass.  On  the  back  of  the  door  of  the  first  example 
(No.  1)  is  inlaid  the  name  of  its  maker,  Samuel  Bennett,  while 
inlaid  on  the  back  of  the  door  of  the  other  cabinet  is  the  engraved 
cypher  of  its  original  owner.  The  rosewood  cabinet  also  exhibits 
far  superior  cabinet  work  than  the  Bennett  example.  The 
question  arises,  on  the  grounds  of  the  points  of  similarity, 
whether  both  were  made  by  Samuel  Bennett? 

I  think  not,  because  the  variations  in  craftsmanship  and  quality 
are  too  extreme.  Also,  the  one  of  Samuel  Bennett  has  a  far  more 
English  character  than  the  rosewood  and  brass  example.  It  is 
probably  also  earlier,  though  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  this. 

First  of  all,  to  consider  Samuel  Bennett's  writing  cabinet.  One 
of  its  unusual  constructional  features  is  that,  although  the  piece 
dates  from  about  1725,  the  oak-lined  drawers  are  carried  on 
runners  which  are  fixed  to  the  carcass  and  slide  in  grooves  cut  in 
the  thick  drawer  sides.  This  is  a  type  of  construction  that  in 
English  chests  of  drawers  and  bureaux  was  seldom  to  be  seen 
later  than  1700.  The  Dutch,  however,  continued  to  use  it  for  a 
much  longer  period.  An  English  feature  in  this  scrutoire  is  that 
the  carcass  wood  is  deal.  Yet  the  divisions  between  the  drawers 
are  of  oak. 

One  surprising  difference  that  there  is  between  the  Samuel 
Bennett  writing  cabinet  and  the  rosewood  cabinet  is  that  the 
latter  has  the  drawer  linings  of  solid  figured  mahogany.  Also,  the 
carcass  and  the  divisions  between  the  drawers  are  of  quarter  cut 
wainscot  oak.  Likewise  the  fronts  of  the  large  drawers  are  of  oak 
veneered  top  and  bottom  and  inside  with  mahogany,  and  outside 
with  rosewood:  so  that  the  oak  is  only  visible  by  the  pin  pieces 
of  the  dovetails  which  show  in  the  drawer  sides.  The  dovetails 
come  through  the  drawer  front  which  is  a  type  of  dovetailing 
seldom  used  by  the  English  cabinet-maker  alter  [700.  The  w  ide 
pilasters  of  the  Bennett  scrutoire  are  more  suggestive  of  English 
design  than  the  narrow  pilasters  of  the  rosewood  example,  which 
are  more  in  accordance  with  Continental  design. 

The  quality  of  the  boxwood  inlay  in  the  Bennett  cabinet  is 
good,  but  is  not  comparable  to  the  exceptionally  high  quality 
displayed  in  the  inlaid  and  engraved  brass  work  of  the  rosewood 
example. 

r.  A  walnut  veneered  writing  cabinet  decorated  with  boxwood  marquetry. 
On  the  back  of  the  door  is  inlaid  the  name  of  the  maker,  Samuel  Bennett. 
Circa  1725. 
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An  outstanding  difference  between  the  two  scrutoires  is  that 
the  one  by  Samuel  Bennett  has  a  flavour  of  Dutch  cabinet  work. 
For  example,  the  grooves  in  the  drawer  sides  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  signed  scrutoirc  by  Bennett,  very  closely  resem- 
bling the  one  illustrated,  except  that  it  has  the  typical  feature  of 
Dutch  design  by  the  lower  part  being  of  bombe  shape.  One  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  suspect  that  Bennett  was  the  anglicised  name 
of  a  Dutch  craftsman  who  had  come  to  England  and  set  up  his 
workshop  at  'The  Sign  of  the  Cabinet  in  Lothbury'. 

A  very  distinctive  feature  of  the  rosewood  scrutoire  is  the 
brass-cased  locks  which  are  of  the  highest  quality  of  workman- 
ship. In  fact,  they  resemble  the  work  of  a  gunsmith  rather  than 
that  of  a  locksmith.  The  escutcheon  plates  are  also  of  interest 
for  they  have  flaps  over  the  keyholes,  the  secret  opening  of 
which  is  extremely  ingenious.  For  instance,  the  one  belonging 
to  the  lock  of  the  writing  bureau  can  only  be  opened  by  pressing 
a  small  button  or  knob  at  the  bottom  of  the  writing  fall.  This 
knob  in  turn  raises  a  rod  hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the  fall.  When 
this  happens  the  flap  flies  open  by  a  spring. 

The  lock  which  secures  the  box  containing  the  three  pigeon 
holes  in  the  central  division  at  the  back  of  the  writing  space  also 
has  a  spring  flap,  the  release  of  which  is  executed  by  inserting  a 
pointed  instrument  (see  No.  n)  in  a  hole  below  the  lock.  The 
two  divisions  decorated  with  brass  masked  heads  and  arabesque 
inlay  dividing  the  three  centre  pigeon  holes  arc  hollow  with 
secret  compartments  for  papers.  These  compartments  are  opened 
by  pressing  down  a  spring  by  means  of  the  same  pointed  instru- 
ment which  is  inserted  in  a  small  hole  in  the  brass  inlay. 

Another  refinement  of  design  is  of  especial  interest.  When  the 
close  fitting  box  containing  the  centre  pigeon  holes  is  pulled  out, 
the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  four  drawers  at  the  back  to  come 
forward  with  the  suction.  In  order  to  prevent  this  a  brass  spindle 
with  four  spokes  can  be  adjusted  so  that  a  spoke  is  in  front  of 
each  one  of  the  four  drawers,  thus  holding  them  in  position 
when  the  box  is  pulled  forward.  (See  No.  8) 
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2.  A  rosewood  veneered  writing  cabinet  decorated 
with  brass  inlay  and  mouldings:  probably  the  work  of 
a  German  emigrant  craftsman.  Circa  1730. 
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3-  Details  showing  the  side  of  the  cabinet  (No.  2).  The  panel  is  formed  of  two  inset  brass  lines  between  which  is  an  inlay  of  cross-banded  kingwood. 

4.  Details  showing  the  cross-banding  of  the  large  mouldings  with  rosewood  and  the  smaller  mouldings  of  brass.  Note  the  brass  pivot  hinge. 

5.  Detail  of  drawers,  showing  brass  and  kingwood  inlay.  Note  also  the  handles  with  engraved  backs  let  flush  into  the  veneer.  The  drawer  openings  are 
surrounded  by  brass  beads. 
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6.  Detail  showing  the  box  containing  the  three  pigeon 
holes  removed  from  the  back  of  the  bureau  writing  space. 
Note  also  the  finely  inlaid  brass  marquetry  panel  on  the 
rail  of  the  door  above. 

7.  Detail  showing  key  plate  with  spring  cover  to  the  lock 
of  the  box  with  the  pigeon  holes.  Two  secret  compart- 
ments can  be  seen,  the  fronts  of  which  are  decorated  with 
brass  masks  and  arabesque  inlay. 


8.  Detail  of  the  interior  of  the  bureau  with  the  box  re- 
moved disclosing  the  four  secret  drawers  at  the  back 
which  arc  held  in  position  by  a  central  spindle  to  prevent 
them  being  drawn  out  by  suction.  The  two  panels 
engraved  with  Harlequins  each  side  of  the  central  writing 
drawer  can  also  be  seen. 
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9-  The  cypher  'J.E.P.'  on  the  back  of  the  door.  The  letters  are  of  wood,  flush  with  the  engraved  brass  plate.  10.  The  same  cypher  but  in  this  case  with 
lettering  of  brass  let  into  the  rosewood  ground  forming  the  floor  of  the  central  pigeon  hole.  II.  The  steel  key  which  was  originally  gilded.  The 
pointed  instrument  is  used  for  opening  the  secret  compartments  and  the  spring  cover  ot  the  escutcheon  plate  of  the  lock  on  the  central  box. 


The  floor  of  the  central  pigeon  hole  is  inlaid  with  a  brass 
cypher  similar  to  the  one  on  the  back  of  the  bookcase  door,  the 
initials  being  J.E.P.  entwined  and  reversed.  Below  the  box  there 
are  two  small  panels  each  engraved  with  a  Harlequin  which 
I  flank  each  side  of  the  central  drawer  containing  the  inkpot  and 
the  pen  tray. 

In  this  rosewood  scrutoire  we  also  find  similar  characteristics 
of  foreign  design  and  craftsmanship,  such  as  the  hue  quality  ot 
the  metal  and  engraved  inlay,  also  the  metal  mounts  to  the  Ionic 
caps  of  the  pilasters,  and  the  drop  loop  handles  with  the  engraved 
back  plates  let  flush  into  the  drawer  front.  The  high  quality 
exhibited  in  the  drawer  linings  and  in  the  other  unseen  parts  of 
the  piece  show  that,  whoever  the  craftsman  was,  he  was  following 
either  the  English  or  German  tradition,  by  paying  as  much 
attention  to  the  finish  of  the  unseen  as  he  did  to  the  seen  parts. 
Dutch  carcass  work,  which  was  mostly  of  oak,  was  good  but 
coarse,  whereas  the  Flemish  and  French  on  the  other  hand  made 
their  carcasses  usually  of  rough  deal  or  other  soft  wood,  poorly 
finished.  This  even  applied  to  pieces  the  exterior  of  which 
exhibited  the  most  superb  craftsmanship  in  veneering  and  inlay. 
Here,  then,  we  have  further  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  rose- 
wood scrutoire  is  the  work  of  a  foreign  emigrant  who  was 
probably  a  German  cabinet-make . . 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  many  of  the  European  countries,  main- 
foreign  craftsmen  and  artisans  came  to  England,  and  this  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  Trench,  Germans  ami  later  the  Italians. 
Lacombe,  in  his  Tableau  de  Loudres,  1777,  commented  01.  tins 
fact:  'La  quantitc  d'ouvriers  etrangers  etablis  a  Londrcs  a  produit 


une  efflorescence  utile  au  commerce,  malgre  le  pen  d'encourage- 
ment  qu'ills  recoivent  de  la  nation  et  des  riches  entrepreneurs, 
mais  la  miscrc  et  la  despotisme  Allemand  et  Francais  peuplera 
toujours  cette  Babilone,  le  seul  refuge  des  infortuneY.  England 
always  had  a  great  attraction  for  foreign  craftsmen,  because  of 
her  more  stable  working  conditions  and  her  greater  prosperity 
than  most  ot  her  continental  neighbours. 

The  unknown  cabinet-maker  ot  the  rosewood  scrutoire  may 
possibly  have  been  a  later  arrival  in  England  than  Bennett  who, 
an  existing  record  shows,  was  working  there  as  early  as  1723 
until  his  death  in  1  74  1 .  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  two  men 
were  acquainted  and  that  the  new  arrival  copied  the  design  of 
Bennett's  walnut  scrutoire.  It  seems  far  more  likely  that  some- 
thing ot  this  nature  happened  than  that  Bennett  was  the  maker 
of  both  pieces;  for  the  handwriting  of  each  discloses  different 
traditions  of  craftsmanship.  This  feature  is  unlikely  to  have 
existed  in  the  one  workshop. 

A  small  number  of  these  beautifully  inlaid  and  engraved-brass 
writing  cabinets  have  survived,  all  of  which  date  from  the  period 
of  George  I  and  George  II.  They  were  clearly  made  for  members 
of  the  wealthy  English  upper  classes  who  wanted  a  scrutoire 
richer  and  more  elaborate  than  the  ordinary  type  of  contem- 
porary walnut  veneered  desk  and  bookcase,  which  judging  by 
the  examples  extant,  must  have  been  made  in  very  large  numbers. 

/  wish  to  make  the  following  acknowledgements:  the  I  "xctoria  and 
Albert  Museum  lor  permission  lo  illustrate  the  Walnut  U'ritino 
Cabinet  by  Samuel  Bennett  [No.  1)  and  Messrs  H.  Blairman  & 
Sous,  Ltd.  for  their  Rosewood  ami  Brass  l\  'ritin\>  Cabinet  (No.  2). 
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After  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  including  the  deaths  of  both 
author  and  editor,  a  hook  on  the  plate  and  other  treasures  of  the  Corpor- 
ation of  Abingdon-on-Thames  is  now  to  be  printed  by  the  Oxford 
I  hiiversity  Press*  A  collaboration  between  A.  E.  Preston  and  E.  Alfred 
Jones  had  been  planned  at  one  time,  but  the  death  of  the  latter  prevented 
[his.  Miss  Agnes  C.  Baker  came  to  Mr.  Preston  as  historical  secretary 
and  worked  with  him  for  over  twenty  years.  Her  editing  of  his  notes, 
and  the  checking  of  the  very  complete  biographical  and  historical  details 
makes  the  work  of  much  greater  value  than  if  it  had  been  a  mere  inven- 
tory of  the  plate.  In  the  reference  note  given  to  the  forthcoming  work, 
however,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  plate,  and  have  to  thank  Miss 
M.  Baker,  sister  of  the  late  editor,  for  the  loan  of  a  typescript  of  the 
work,  and  illustrations  now  presented — Editor. 


*Some  Sola  on  the  Abingdon  Plate  and  Kindred  Treasures  and  on  the  Donors  and  the 
Occasions  of  the  Gifts:  By  Arthur  E.  Preston,  F.S.A.  Edited  by  Agnes  C.  Baker, 
printed  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 


BY  N.  M.  PENZER 


TH  E  Borough  of  Abingdon  was  incorporated  by  a  Charter 
of  1556,  and  the  right  to  use  a  common  seal  was  granted. 
The  original  one  was  of  brass,  discarded  for  another  of  silver 
in  1605.  The  Borough  arms,  vert,  a  cross  paty  gold  between  four 
crosses  formy  silver,  display  a  combination  of  details  from  the 
heraldic  insignia  of  Abingdon's  two  mediaeval  corporations: 
the  Abbey  and  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Other  seals  were 
made  c.  1686,  T804,  c.  1800  and  in  1836.  The  insignia  consists  of 
the  great  mace  of  silver-gilt,  dating  from  1660,  or  earlier,  the 
small  silver  mace  of  c.  1584,  the  oldest  piece  of  silver  belonging 
to  the  Borough,  and  two  other  small  silver  ones  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I  and  James  II  respectively.  That  of  James  II  is  interesting 
as  its  purchase  was  occasioned  by  the  new  Charter  of  26th  Febru- 
ary, 1686,  which  increased  the  number  of  Scrgents-at-Mace  from 
two  to  three.  It  was  doubtless  bought  for  the  additional  Sergent. 
On  the  King's  abdication  two  years  later,  the  corporation  reverted 
to  its  earlier  form. 

As  was  so  often  the  case,  as  soon  as  any  particular  piece  of  plate 
was  considered  outmoded  it  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  a 
'modern'  article  bought  in  its  place.  In  some  cases  the  discarded 
plate  was  replaced  by  pewter.  This  actually  occurred  at  Abingdon 
in  1725.  Sometime  prior  to  1589  a  'greate  silver  salt'  had  been 
acquired  in  exchange  for  one  ot  the  earliest  gifts  it  had  received. 
As  soon  as  it  became  old-fashioned  it  was  sacrificed,  in  T720, 
together  with  two  silver  bowls,  for  a  set  of  casters,  and  these  still 
exist  (No.  5). 

Apart  from  the  insignia,  the  earliest  surviving  item  of  plate  is  a 
pair  of  plain  cups  with  tapering  U-shaped  bowls  on  baluster  stems 
with  circular  moulded  bordered  feet.  They  were  made  by  Walter 
Shute  111  1639,  and  bear  the  inscription  Ex  dono  Lionelli  Bostock, 
which  was  copied  from  Bostock's  original  gift  of  a  single  cup 
many  years  earlier.  The  fine  collection  of  plate  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  of  Abingdon  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  gifts 
of  the  Earls  of  Abingdon,  High  Stewards  of  the  Borough.  From 
1709  until  the  present  day,  the  office  of  High  Steward  of  the 
Borough  has  been  filled  by  seven  successive  Earls  of  Abingdon. 
The  earldom  had  been  created  in  1682  for  James  Bertie,  sixth  son 
of  the  2nd  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and,  as  his  Mother's  heir,  Baron 
Norrcys  of  Rycotc.  Several  gifts  of  the  High  Stewards  will  be 
be  noticed  in  the  illustrations.  Apart  from  the  plate,  the  Borough 
also  possesses  an  interesting  collection  of  pewter  dishes  and  plates, 
as  well  as  wooden  platters,  showing  the  small  depression  in  one 
corner  for  salt. 


1.  The  M.ivor's  gold  chain  and  Badge  of  Office,  1S79.  Maker's  mark  on 
the  Badge:  T.  &  f.  B.  tor  Braggs  of  Birmingham.  Hie  chain  consists  ot" 
nineteen  shield-like  links  surmounted  by  civic  crowns,  separated  by 
intervening  plain  links.  The  central  front  link  is  enamelled,  and  bears  the 
arms  of  fohn  Creemer  Clarke,  who  presented  it.  together  with  the  Badge 
which  is  also  enamelled  and  displays  the  Borough  arms  on  a  shield  sur- 
mounted by  a  civic  crown,  through  which  a  mace  protrudes  diagonally. 
The  gold  Badge  tor  the  Mayoress  was  presented  in  [935  by  the  Mayor  and 
past  Mayors  to  commemorate  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  King  George  V  and 
Queen  Mary.  The  gold  buckle  fastening  the  green  ribbon  on  which  it  is 
worn,  was  presented  by  Viscountess  Chetwynd  in  [937  to  commemorate 
the  Coronation  ot  King  George  VI. 


2.  Three  seventeenth-century  tankards.  The  two  tankards  at  left  arc  typical  Cromwcllian  pieces,  with  their  flat  lids,  pointed  flanges  and  skirt  tcet.  The 
first  is  by  T,  dated  1651,  the  gift  of  Richard  Wrigglesworth,  a  Puritan  of  strong  Anabaptist  views.  The  second  is  by  A.F.,  dated  1653,  and  was  presented 
by  Sir  John  Lenthall,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Long  Parliament.  The  'little  tankard',  as  it  is  called  (right),  is  dated  168 1-2,  but  repairs 
appear  to  have  deleted  the  maker's  name.  It  is  plain,  with  a  moulded  top  and  toot.  The  thumb-piece  is  pierced,  whereas  those  ot  thcothersarcbiturcatcd  cusps. 


3.  A  large  tankard  of  1683-4,  by  P.M.  This  plain  tankard  lias  a  moulded 
11111  and  toot,  and  a  boldly  scrolled  handle.  The  flat  cover  is  double-stopped, 
with  flat  flange  and  shaped  front,  and  a  cusped  bifurcated  thumb-piece.  It 
bears  on  the  trout  of  the  body  the  arms  of  the  donor,  Sir  George  Stonhouse, 
who  was  returned  member  for  Abingdon  to  both  the  Short  and  Long 
Parliaments.  It  would  appear  tli.it  the  tankard  was  presented  under  Sir 
George's  Will,  since — although  the  inscription  says  lie  gave  it  in  1 675  the 
hall-mark  makes  this  impossible. 


4.  The  'Talbot'  tankard,  made  by  Jonah  Kirke  in  1 700-1.  This  plain 
tankard  has  a  moulded  rim  ami  toot,  with  a  moulded  hand  about  two 
inches  above  the  loot.  The  flat  double-stepped  cover  is  surmounted  by  the 
Stonhouse  crest,  a  talbot  couchant.  It  has  a  bifurcated  scroll  thumb-piece 
and  a  boldly  scrolled  handle  with  a  beaded  rat-tail  motif  running  from  the 
hinge.  It  js  engraved  with  the  donor's  arms,  with  an  inscription  below,  and 
w  as  presented  by  Martha,  widow  of  Sir  |ohn  Stonhouse  and  his  son  of  the 
same  name. 
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5.  A  set  nt  three  casters  by  Bowles  Nash,  172 1 .  To  be  more  correct,  this  set  consists  ot  a  sugar  caster  (8]  in.),  a  pepper  caster,  and  an  unpierced 
mustard  'pot',  or  container  (both  6  J  in.).  They  are  of  plain  pear-shaped  form  with  a  moulded  band  at  the  point  of  their  greatest  diameter, 
and  collet  feet.  The  high  domed  covers,  with  their  plain  baluster  finials,  arc  attached  to  the  bodies  by  bayonet  joints.  A  liner  or  'sleeve'  has 
been  added  to  the  pepper  caster  in  more  recent  years.  The  set  was  acquired  by  Abingdon  Corporation  in  exchange  for  an  'old  fashioned' 
Salt  acquired  sometime  prior  to  1589,  together  with  two  silver  bowls. 


(>■  si     "!  I  sot  of  twelve,  rat-tail  tablespoons,  1721,  (Length  8  in.  Weight  of  the  set:  25  oz.  11  dwt.).  These  spoons  are  inscribed  Ex  dono  L. 
B.  Burroughs  Abingdon.  No  likely  eighteenth-century  donor  of  these  initials  has  been  traced,  and  if  they  do  not  stand  for  Lionel  Bostock  who 
in  158]  (the  initials  transferred  to  later  exchanges)  they  may  have  been  intended  for  T.T.:  Thomas  Tesdalc,  who  gave 
twelve  spoons,  as  recorded  in  the  1617  inventory  which  may  have  been  exchanged  tor  those  of  1721. 
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J.  Plate,  c.  1735  (diam.  8|  in.  Weight  11  oz.,  unmarked).  This  plain  plate  with  a  moulded  border  bears  the  following  inscription  round  its  flat  rim : 
The  Gift  of  GUV  Primerose  Esq' '.  L'.  Col.  of  y*  Honhle  Brigad'  Howards  Reoim'  of  foot,  to  the  Corporation  of  Abingdon  1735.  Thomas  Citllerne  Mayor.  The 
Primrose  crest  and  motto  is  also  engraved  on  the  rim.  Gilbert  Primrose,  the  father  ot  the  donor,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  the  Gilbert 
Primrose  who  was  fifth  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Primrose  and  brother  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Rosebery.  Thomas  Cullerne,  saddler  by  trade,  was  Mayor  of  Abing- 
don in  1734-5,  1738-9  and  in  1757-8.  8.  One  of  a  pair  of  salvers,  1743,  by  John  Sanders.  These  are  plain,  with  scroll  and  shell  borders,  on  three  shell 
and  hoof  feet.  In  the  centre  of  each  salver  are  engraved  the  arms  of  the  3rd  Earl  of  Abingdon  and  those  ot  the  Borough.  They  were  presented  with  the 
two-handled  cup  seen  in  No.  9. 


9.  Two-handled  cup,  1744.  by  Richard  Bayley.  (Height:  7$  in.  Diam. 
c>|  in.  Weight  50  oz.  1  dwt..  the  original  weight,  as  marked  beneath  the 
foot,  being  given  as  so  oz.  S  dwt.).  This  plain  cup,  with  moulded  lip,  has  a 
plain  central  band  and  recurving  scroll  handles  decorated  with  acanthus 
leaves.  The  body  is  mounted  on  a  low  collet  foot.  On  opposite  sides  of  the 
cup  are  the  arms  ot  the  3rd  Earl  ot  Abingdon,  and  those  of  the  Borough. 

10.  The  Bowyer  Vase,  by  Robert  Salmon  (1795-6).  This  large  silver-gilt 
two-handled  cup  and  cover  (Total  height :  2  ft.  5  in.  Weight :  301  oz.  7  dwt.) 
was  presented  to  Admiral  Sir  George  Bowyer  by  Lloyds  Coffee  House, 
under  the  Chairmanship  ot  John  Julius  Angerstein.  The  inscription  reads  as 
follows:  Lloyd's  Coffee  House.  A  'Tribute  of  Respect  from  his  Country  to 
Admiral  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Bar'.,  for  his  gallant  Conduct  in  His  Majesty's 
Ship  the  Barfleiir,  on  the  ever  memorable  Ist  of  June  1 794.  when  the  French 
Fleet  was  defeated  by  the  British  Fleet  under  the  Command  of  Admiral  Farl  Howe. 
John  Julius  Angerstein  Chairman.  It  was  given  to  the  Borough  of  Abingdon 
in  1870  bv  Sir  George  Bowver.  grandson  of  the  Admiral. 


II.  One  of  two  Punch  Bowls  and  Ladles,  1740,  by  Francis  Sawyer.  Both  bowls  are  plain,  of  round-bellied  form  with  moulded  borders,  on  low  collet 
feet.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  8J  in.  high,  13  1  in.  diam.  and  103  oz.  12  dwt.  in  weight.  The  smaller  one  is  S  in.  high,  12]  in.  diam.  and  77  oz.  7  dwt. 
in  weight.  Each  bowl  is  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Montague  Venables  Bertie,  2nd  Earl  of  Abingdon,  and  those  of  the  Borough  of  Abingdon  with  a 
presentation  inscription. 


12.  ( )nc  ol  two  further  Punch  Bowls  and  Ladles,  1760-1,  by  Thomas  Whipham  and  Charles  Wright.  Both  bowls  are  plain,  of  pear-shape  design  with 
inverted  lips  and  moulded  border,  and  are  mounted  on  collet  feet.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  9  in.  high,  13$  in.  diam.  and  74  oz.  is  dwt.  in  weight.  The 
Other  is  8  in.  high,  12  in.  diam.  ami  61  oz.  16  dwt.  in  weight.  The  arms  of  Willoughby  Bertie,  the  4th  Earl  of  Abingdon  and  those  of  the  Borough 

are  engraved  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bowls  with  an  inscription  between. 
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The  Classical  Taste  in 
English  Wood-Block  Chintzes 


BY  BARBARA  MORRIS 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  scries  of  six  exclusive  Connoisseur  articles  by 
Peter  Floud,  Keeper  of  Circulation,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  Airs.  Barbara  Morris,  Senior  Research  Assistant,  dealing  with 
English  furnishing  fabrics  printed  from  wood-blocks  between  1790  and 
18 10.  The  last  two  articles  to  be  published,  in  future  issues,  will  deal 
with  chintzes  in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  tastes  respectively.  The  third 
article  in  this  series  appeared  in  November,  1957. 

APART  from  floral  chintzes,  which  tended  to  dominate  the 
-scene,  and  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  three  previous 
articles,  the  period  1 790-1 8 10  saw  a  fashion  for  exotic  styles  in  the 
'classical',  'Indian'  and  'Chinese'  manner. 

This  article  examines  the  first  group  and  the  term  'classical'  is 
used  as  a  convenient  term  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  designs  in- 
spired by  the  antique  and  combining  elements  from  Greek, 
Etruscan,  Roman,  Pompeian  and  Egyptian  sources.  The  main 
concentration  of  these  designs  occurs  during  the  years  1804  and 
1805  and  constitutes  a  distinct,  although  short-lived,  fashion. 

The  mid-eighteenth  century  wave  of  classicism,  brought  about 
largely  by  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  had  a 
more  marked  effect  on  the  applied  arts,  such  as  architecture, 
furniture,  silver  and  ceramics,  in  which  the  forms  of  classical  art 
could  be  more  directly  imitated  than  in  the  field  of  textile  and 
wallpaper  design  where  only  flat  surface  decoration  was  involved. 
Nevertheless,  the  resurgence  of  classicism  was  reflected  in  textiles 
by  the  introduction  of  appropriate  details. 

In  the  eighteenth-century  copper-plate  printed  textiles, 
classicism  found  expression  in  several  ways.  The  most  common 
as  evinced  in  the  well-known  Old  Ford  example  of  1761,  was  by 
the  introduction  of  Greek  or  Roman  ruins  which  were  generally 
incorporated  quite  extraneously  into  an  English  pastoral  or 
hunting  scene.  In  some  cases,  such  as  'The  Temple  of  Diana' 
textile  from  Bromley  Hall,  and  'The  Temple  of  Apollo'  from 
the  printworks  of  John  Nixon,  classical  mythology  formed  the 
entire  basis  of  the  design. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  however,  that 
the  classical  taste  began  to  affect  the  wood-block  printed  chintzes, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  almost  exclusively  floral.  The  first 
expression  of  classicism  in  this  field  appeared  about  1790  with 
the  introduction  of  the  'pillar-print',  in  which  a  column,  usually 
of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order,  entwined  with  flowers,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  design  (No.  1).  It  is  worth  noting;,  however,  that 
this  was  by  no  means  a  purely  classical  inspiration,  as  'Gothic' 
pillars,  of  hexagonal  or  twisted  form,  are  frequently  found. 

In  1804,  by  which  time  the  wood-block  printed  chintzes  had 
almost  completely  ousted  the  pictorial  'toilcs'  in  fashionable 
esteem,  a  coherent  group  of  'classical'  chintzes  first  emerges. 
Since  comparatively  few  actual  fabrics  of  the  period  have  sur- 
vived, the  existence  of  these  'classical'  chintzes  has  not  hitherto 
been  recognised,  and  only  a  thorough  examination  of  docu- 
mentary sources,  such  as  the  Bannister  Hall  pattern-books,  has 
proved  the  immense,  if  brief,  popularity  (-if  the  style.  The 
Bannister  Hall  volumes  alone  contain  over  a  hundred  original 
designs  and  small  samples  of  these  'classical'  chintzes  engaged  to 
the  leading  'furniture-printers'  during  the  years  1804  and  1805. 


1.  The  'S.  Demi  pillar  Rose  &  Jessamine'.  Fragment  of  cotton,  block- 
printed  in  the  'drab'  style  at  Bannister  Hall,  30th  July,  1806  for  Daniel 
Curling,  London.  In  the  possession  of  Stead,  McAlpin  Ltd. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  group  as  a  whole 
is  the  colour  scheme,  which,  although  used  tor  a  few  'Chinese' 
designs,  seems  to  have  been  reserved  almost  exclusively  for  these 
designs.  This  scheme,  of  near  black  (described  by  the  textile- 
printer  as  'chocolate'),  red  and  orange  on  a  brilliant  yellow 
ground,  echoed  the  colours  of  Adam's  Etruscan  and  Pompeian 
decorations  and  the  Greek  red  and  black  figure  vases,  and  was 
eminently  suitable  tor  the  subjects  of  the  designs.  In  an  unfaded 
state,  the  fabrics  are  of  extraordinary  brilliance  and  when  used 
for  matching  curtains  and  upholstery  must  have  produced  a 
startlmgly  rich  effect. 

The  only  three  actual  fabrics  known  to  survive  (Nos.  2,  3  and  4) 
are  typical  of  the  group  and  all  three,  together  with  the  two 
original  designs  illustrated  (Nos.  5  and  6),  have  the  same  basic 
design  structure:  that  is  an  8  inch  wide  vertical  stripe  composed 
of  medallions  and  ornament,  on  a  ground  covered  with  a  small 
ornamental  filling.  This  type  of  design  gave  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility, as  the  same  blocks  could  be  used  to  produce  a  border  to 
an  otherwise  plain  cloth,  or,  when  combined  with  the  filling, 
could  produce  an  all-over  design.  The  combination  of  panels 
containing  figures  or  grotesque  beasts  with  ornamental  scrolls 
recalls  the  Pompeian  arabesques  of  Pergolesi  which  he  published 
between  1777  and  1801  (No.  7),  and,  although  none  of  the  textile 
designs  actually  copy  Pergolesi's  plates,  they  may  well  have  been 
inspired  by  them.  In  the  case  of  the  eighteenth-century  copper- 
plate printed  textiles  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  relate  the 
source  of  the  design  to  a  published  engraving  or  book-illustration. 
T  his  is  no  doubt  because  the  printing  from  copper-plates  on  to  a 
textile  was  essentially  no  different  from  printing  on  paper,  and 
the  fine  details  of  an  engraving  could  be  exactly  reproduced.  In 
the  case  of  wood-block  designs  such  tine  detail  was  not  possible 
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2.  Cotton,  block-printed  in  black  and  shades  of  red  and  orange  on  a  yellow- 
ground.  The  textile  corresponds  with  an  original  design  in  the  Bannister 
Hall  pattern-books  inscribed  'The  Half  Moon  and  7  Stars  Furniture,  Augst. 
22nd  1804  R.  Ovey'.  This  textile  was  recently  presented  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  by  Miss  Elinor  Merrell  of  New  York. 

3.  Cotton,  block-printed  in  black  and  shades  of  red  and  orange  on  a  yellow 
ground  at  Bannister  Hall  in  January,  1805  for  Proctor  and  Brownlow, 
Fleet  Street,  London.  The  same  design  was  also  printed  on  a  smaller  scale 
as  a  narrow  border.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

4.  Cotton,  block-printed  in  black  and  shades  of  red  and  orange  on  a  yellow 
ground.  This  textile  was  recently  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  from  the  Institute  of  Arts,  Detroit.  Another  piece  of  the  same 
textile  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

5.  Original  design  from  the  Bannister  Hall  pattern-books  inscribed  on  the 
back  'The  Stag  Border  R.  Ovey  10th  February  1804.  2  col.  light  ground 
chocolate  and  orange.  Yellow  ground  same  as  drawing.  Let  the  yellow 
ground  be  bright  and  not  too  heavy'.  The  front  is  inscribed  'A  little  figure 
here  in  the  cutting  part  bttween  the  borders  so  as  to  serve  as  a  furniture  if 
required'.  In  the  possession  of  Stead,  McAlpin  Ltd. 

6.  Original  design  from  the  Bannister  Hall  pattern-books  inscribed  on  the 
back  'The  Etruscan  Mercury  Stripe  Border  R.  Ovey  11  Aug.  1804'.  In- 
scribed on  the  front  '  These  five  leaves  to  be  in  the  Red  Ground'  and  'the 
four  diamonds  to  be  orange'.  In  the  possession  of  Stead,  McAlpin  Ltd. 

7.  Plate  19  from  Pergolesi's  'Designs  for  Various  Ornaments'  (London, 
I777-I80I). 
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8.  Plate  74  from  Vol.  II  of  d'Hancarville's  'Collection  of  Etruscan,  Greek, 
and  Roman  Antiquities  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  Honourable  Win. 
Hamilton'  (Naples,  1766-7).  This  plate  appears  as  an  original  design  in  the 
Bannister  Hall  pattern-books  inscribed  on  the  back  'The  Square  Etruscan 
Chair  Seat  Oct.  6th  1804'. 


9.  Original  design  from  the  Bannister  Hall  pattern-books  inscribed  on  the 
back  'The  Upright  Hieroglyphick  Border'  and  on  the  front  'to  have  a 
black  edge  here  same  as  pattn'  and  'no  black  edge  here  same  as  pattn'. 
In  the  possession  of  Stead,  McAlpin  Ltd. 


10.  Original  design  from  the  Bannister  Hall  pattern-books  inscribed  on  the 
back  'The  Bottom  Hieroglyphick  Border  R.  Ovey  11  July  1804'.  In  the 
possession  of  Stead,  McAlpin  Ltd. 
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jsjnd  the  exact  copying  of  an  engraving  was  hardly  feasible.  It 
Hvould  seem  that  the  designers  of  wood-block  chintzes  relied  far 
Hess  on  published  sources,  except  for  general  inspiration,  inventing 
Bhe  designs  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  prevailing  decorative 
Baste.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  designers  of  these  wood-block 
llhintzes  were  professional  textile  designers  who  had  to  turn  their 
■land  to  any  style,  and,  although  there  are  certain  mannerisms 
||.vhich  can  be  recognised  in  the  case  of  an  individual  designer, 
■there  is  no  indication  of  any  degree  of  specialisation. 
[  The  names  of  several  of  the  designers  who  worked  at  this 
;eriod  in  the  'classical'  style  (as  well  as  in  many  others)  are  known. 
These  are  |.  |.  Pearman,  Daniel  Goddard  and  J.  Scott  Jr.  (see 
The  Connoisseur,  fune,  1957)  and  a  designer  designated  simply 
is  Rolf.  [.  ).  Pearman  was  the  first  of  three  generations  of 
textile  designers  who  worked  at  Bannister  Hall.  J.  Scott  Jr. 
appears  to  have  been  a  free-lance  designer  who  was  extensively 
employed  by  Richard  Ovey,  and  also  worked  for  a  Crayford 
firm.  Five  of  the  classical  designs  are  signed  by  him.  Ovey,  with 
his  usual  fastidiousness,  was  not  always  satisfied  with  Scott's  work. 
Parts  of  one  design,  commissioned  by  Ovey  in  November,  1804 
and  entitled  'The  Upright  Egyptian  Stripe  Furniture'  have 
evidently  been  redrawn.  On  the  back  of  it  are  Ovey's  comments 
which  read  'Rolf  has  drawn  this — the  serpent  round  the  urn  on 
Scott's  drawing  has  a  head  more  like  a  goose — you  can  put  the 
serpent  round  it  after  this  of  Rolf  only  in  green'. 

The  eclecticism  of  these  professional  designers  is  shown  in 
several  ways.  It  is  well  exemplified  by  the  use  of  a  filling  entirely 
unrelated  to  the  main  ornamental  stripe.  In  the  two  larger  pieces 
(Nos.  2  and  4)  the  filling  is  of  'shawl'  motifs,  while  the  tiny  frag- 
ment (No.  3)  has  a  fret  filling  of  undoubtedly  Chinese  character. 
All  the  other  original  designs  and  fragments  show  the  same  non- 
scholastic  approach,  which  is  emphasised  by  the  mis-naming  of 
many  of  the  designs.  For  example,  a  design  of  purely  Greek 
ornament  is  described  as  'The  Egyptian  Chair  Seat'  and  a  lumpy, 
late  Roman  representation  of  the  god  is  arbitrarily  labelled  'The 
Etruscan  Mercury'  (No.  6). 

While  the  principles  and  forms  of  classical  ornament  were 
carelessly  misapplied,  the  more  erudite  works  on  the  antique 
were  undoubtedly  known  to  the  fashionable  'furniture-printers'. 
Among  the  Bannister  Hall  original  designs  commissioned  by 
Richard  Ovey  is  one  which,  on  close  inspection,  was  found  to 
be  an  actual  plate  removed  from  d'Hancarville's  Collection  of 
Etruscan,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  from  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Honourable  Win  Hamilton  (Naples,  1766-7).  On  the  back  of 
the  plate  is  inscribed  'The  Square  Etruscan  Chair  Seat  Oct.  6th 
1804'  (No.  8)  and  although  no  corresponding  textile  has  been 
found  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  simple  outlines  of  the 
design  translated  into  a  wood-block  printed  chintz.  A  similar 
instance  of  the  use  of  d'Hancarville's  plates  occurs  in  the  wall- 
paper panels  at  Clongowes  Wood  College,  Kildare.  illustrated 
by  Mrs.  Ada  Leask  (History  of  Dublin  Wall-paper  Industry,  Journal 
of  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Vol.  LXXVII,  Part  II. 
Dec,  1947)  in  which  eight  plates  from  d'Hancarville  appear  to 
have  been  pasted  on  the  wall. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  emergence  of  these  classical 
designs  precisely  in  the  year  1804,  as  the  possible  sources  of 
inspiration,  such  as  Pergolesi's  arabesques,  are  in  most  cases  con- 
siderably earlier.  It  is  true  that  Kirk's  cheap,  smaller  edition  of 
d'Hancarville's  Outlines  from  the  figures  and  compositions  upon  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  I'ases  of  the  late  Sir  II'.  Hamilton  was 
published  in  1804,  yet  this  alone  can  hardly  have  been  of  enough 
significance  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fashion.  The  emergence  of 
the  'Egyptian'  style,  however,  is  much  easier  to  explain. 


Although  the  art  of  Ancient  Egypt  was  reasonably  well-known 
through  the  works  of  Count  Caylus  and  others,  it  was  not  until 
after  Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile  in  1798  that  Egyptian  motifs 
became  common  in  English  decorative  art.  The  popular  enthu- 
siasm for  things  Egyptian  engendered  by  the  victory  quickly  found 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  led  to  a  style 
which  remained  in  favour  for  a  number  of  years.  Notable  were 
the  Wedgwood  'rosso  antico'  and  black  basaltes  wares  decorated 
with  symbols  of  sphinx,  crocodile  and  lotus,  which  were  pro- 
duced for  the  popular  taste  between  the  years  1799  and  1806. 
During  the  same  period  a  very  large  number  of  volumes  on 
Egypt  were  published  in  London,  not  only  on  the  military  and 
naval  campaigns  but  also  on  the  art  and  antiquities  of  the  country. 
The  most  significant  were  undoubtedly  the  various  English 
translations  of  Dominique- Vivant  Denon's  I  'oyage  dans  la 
Basse  et  Haute  Egypte  (1802).  Several  English  translations  of 
his  work,  including  one  by  Blagdon,  one  by  Aiken  and  one  by 
Kendal,  appeared  in  1802.  But  these  were  all  quarto  or  octavo 
editions,  including  only  a  selection  of  Denon's  original  plates,  all 
reduced  in  size.  Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  fourth  edition, 
published  by  Samuel  Bagster  in  London,  also  in  1802,  but  with 
109  folio  plates,  re-engraved  from  Denon's  original  drawings, 
with  some  additions  by  Peltier.  The  importance  of  this  work  as 
an  inspiration  to  English  designers  is  acknowledged  by  George 
Smith  in  his  1826  Cabinet-maker's  and  Upholsterer's  Guide,  although 
he  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  year  of  publication.  In  his  intro- 
duction Smith  writes:  'In  the  year  1804  Monsieur  Denon's  grand 
publication,  detailing  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  became  public. 
The  novelty  displayed  throughout  these  fine  specimens  of  art, 
calling  to  recollection  so  distant  a  portion  of  ancient  history, 
gave  rise  and  life  to  a  taste  for  this  description  of  embellishment'. 
In  the  year  1804,  also,  the  younger  Chippendale  supplied 
'Egyptian'  furniture  to  Stourhead,  and  by  1805  the  fashion  was 
fully  established.  The  spread  of  the  Egyptian  taste  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  oft-quoted  Mr.  Soho  in  Maria  Edgeworth's  The 
Absentee  (1809)  who  tells  Lady  Clonbury:  'you  can  have  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  paper  with  the  Ibis  border  to  match.  The 
only  objection  is  one  sees  it  everywhere — quite  antediluvian — 
gone  to  the  hotels  even  !'. 

With  the  Egyptian  taste  so  ubiquitous,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  it  reflected  in  the  wood-block  chintzes,  and,  apart  from  a 
number  of  directly  commemorative  designs  incorporating  the 
word  'Nile'  and  the  titles  of  other  Nelson  victories,  there  are 
many  designs  based  more  or  less  directly  on  Egyptian  art. 

The  two  borders  illustrated  (Nos.  9  and  10)  are  typical  of  the 
whole  group.  Although  they  do  not  appear  to  be  copied  directly 
from  Denon's  plates  the  general  arrangement  of  the  motifs  is  very 
close  to  a  number  of  the  temple  friezes  illustrated  by  him.  An 
interesting  design  in  the  Bannister  Hall  pattern-books,  unfortun- 
ately too  torn  to  photograph  successfully,  has  a  hexagonal  panel 
enclosing  a  lar^e  figure  of  a  mummy  with  two  triangular  panels 
above  containing  seated  gods.  The  ground  is  covered  with  an 
all-over  pattern  of  hieroglyphics.  Chair  seats  were  also  printed  in 
the  Ee;vptian  style,  among  them  a  design  entitled  the  'Egyptian 
Mummv  Chair  Seat',  with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  mummy 
enclosed  in  an  ornamental  wreath. 

It  is  tantalising  that  only  such  small  fragments  of  these  classical 
fragments  are  extant.  Whereas  there  are  instances  of  the  wall- 
papers and  painted  decoration  of  the  period  remaining  in  their 
original  situation,  no  interior  with  curtains  and  upholstery  in  this 
style  has  survived.  Not  even  a  contemporary  illustration  or 
engraving  has  been  traced,  and  the  startling  effect  of  the  fabrics 
in  use  can  therefore  merely  be  imagined. 


CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  'BEAU  LIVRE'  4 

The  Engravings  of 
Albert  Flocon 

BY  W.  J.  STRACHAN 

AG  L  A  N  C  E  at  the  copper-engravings  reproduced  here  will 
show  Albert  Flocon  (born  1909)  to  be  an  artist  of  no  less 
originality  than  Michel  Ciry,  Vieillard,  his  almost  exact  contem- 
porary, and  Krol  whose  etchings  and  engravings  for  the  'beau 
livre'  have  been  the  subject  of  previous  articles  in  this  series.  Tins 
creative  attitude  to  their  medium  is  a  characteristic  of  Graphics — 
a  group  of  peintres-graveurs  within  the  comprehensive  School  of 
Paris — among  whom  we  find  Flocon  himself  and  his  close  asso- 
ciates Friedlaender,  Roger  Chastcl,  Jacques  Villon,  Vieillard  and 
Fautrier.  The  last  four  who,  with  Flocon,  supplied  original  en- 
gravings to  the  collective  work  A  la  Gloirc  dc  la  Main  (1949)  are 
avant-garde  artists  of  considerable  international  reputation.  Three 
of  them  are  represented  by  paintings  in  the  Musee  National  d'Art 
Moderne  and  all  have  made  independent  contributions  to  the 
original  French  book.  If  Flocon's  approach  has  more  affinity  with 
Vieillard' s  than  with  Krol's,  and  is  even  more  impregnated  with 
that  Cartesian  spirit  which  in  another  domain  has  been  called  the 
'impitoyable  imagination  desjardins  a  la  trancaise',  he  geomctrizes 
in  a  very  different  manner,  and  his  preoccupation  with  experi- 
ments in  perspective  is  wholly  his  own.  He  is  an  intellectual 
artist  whose  wide  reading  011  the  technical  side  of  his  subject 
and  whose  interest  in  mathematics  and  philosophy  have  led  him 
to  regard  engraving  as  a  field  for  aesthetic  exploration.  He  has 
carried  out  research  on  modern  theories  of  perspective  which 
have  been  the  concern  of  many  avant-garde  painters  whose  work 
is  dealt  with  from  this  angle  in  Pierre  Francastel's  admirable  book, 
Pennine  et  Societe.  Flocon's  own  findings  are  to  be  published  in  a 
book  containing  thirty  copper-engravings,  under  the  title  Espace 


1.  'Traite  du  Burin'.  Edition  Blaizot,  1952.  Apple,  12   ■  8.5 

cm.  (260  copies). 

2.  'Paysages'.  Edition  Eynard,  1950.  Frontispiece,  18  12  cm. 
(200  copies). 

3.  'Paysages'.  'Minerve-geante',  1950,  18      12  cm. 

4.  'Notes  d'un  Biologiste'.  Edition  Pharmiciens  bibliophiles, 
1954.  Frog  in  a  bowl,  18      13  cm. 
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5  (a  &  b) 

5  (a)  and  (b  'Chateaux  en  Espagne'.  Edition  Cercle  Grolier,  1957.  The  Castle-dwellers  (first  state). 
6.  'Chateaux  en  Espagne'.  Edition  Cercle  Grolier,  1957.  Castle  by  the  sea,  29      20  cm. 


dit  Graveur.  His  enthusiasm  for  experimenting  with  problems  of 
space  link  him  across  the  centuries  with  Uccello  and  Mantegna 
for  whose  paintings  he  has,  not  surprisingly,  a  particular  pre- 
dilection. His  exploitation  of  an  idiom  that  combines  the  tradi- 
tional or  Renaissance  system  of  perspective  with  modifications 
of  his  own  result  in  forceful  and  imaginative  designs  of  which 
one  of  the  Chateaux  en  Espagne  (Nos.  5  (a)  and  (b))  is  typical. 

From  the  time  when  he  left  his  French  lycee  for  the  Bauhaus 
in  Germany  and  trained  under  Hans  Albers,  his  apprenticeship 
was  purposeful  and  systematic.  He  came  under  the  influence  of 
Kandinsky  and  Paul  Klee  and  was  initiated  into  the  elements  of 
painting.  I  lis  career,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  war  when, 
like  so  many  other  patriots,  he  joined  the  Legion  etrangere.  During 
a  period  of  time  spent  in  a  German  concentration  camp  in 
Occupied  France  he  contrived  opportunities  for  working  out 
problems  of  perspective — doubtless  a  form  of  psychological 
escapism — which  ultimately  became  the  suite  of  engravings 
entitled  Perspectives  and  had  a  text  specially  composed  for  them 
by  the  distinguished  poet,  Paul  Eluard;  a  not  altogether  unusual 
reversal  of  the  normal  prac  tice  in  book-illustration.  To  look  at 
these  engravings  is  to  have  the  sensation  of  wandering  like  a 
sleep-walker  in  a  'brave  new  world',  allured  by  prospects  of 
infinity,  a  world  relieved  only  by  the  presence  of  other  bold 
somnambulists  or  an  occasional  organic  growth  or  rocky  outcrop 
that  disturbs  its  chess-board  perfection.   Flocon   was  ahead} 


obtaining  effects  by  a  skilful  use  of  several  viewpoints  combined 
in  one  design  and  an  idiom  based  on,  but  not  regulated  bv, 
principles  of  isometric  projection. 

Flocon  had  held  his  first  Paris  one-man  show  of  paintings  at 
the  Galerie  Colette- Allendy  in  [948.  It  was  followed,  one  year 
later,  by  an  exhibition  of  his  draw  ings  and  engravings  sponsored 
by  Aime  Maeght,  the  confident  publisher  of  Perspectives,  issued 
about  the  same  time.  His  work  was  already  becoming  known 
through  individual  and  group  exhibitions  not  only  in  Europe  but 
as  far  afield  as  the  United  States  and  Tokio.  And,  by  way  of 
further  encouragement,  the  Beaux-Arts  purchased  a  number  of 
his  paintings  between  the  years  1947  and  [952.  By  1950,  at  a  time 
when  with  Friedlaender,  a  remarkable  and  original  exponent  of 
aquatint  engraving,  he  was  co-director  of  the  Atelier  de  I'Ermitage, 
an  engraving  workshop  in  Paris,  he  had  made  a  second  notable 
contribution  to  the  'beau  livre'  with  Paysages,  an  original  edition 
of  two  hundred  copies  published  by  Eynard.  It  consisted  of  a  text 
written  by  the  eminent  scholar  of  the  Sorbonne,  Gaston  Bachclard, 
on  the  theme  of  sixteen  copper-engravings  printed  on  a  papier 
Hires  of  the  tone,  roughly  speaking,  of  the  present  pages.  The 
frontispiece  (No.  2)  illustrates  the  power  ol  Mocon's  engraved 
lines  in  the  forceful  uprights  and  diagonals  and  the  strong  rhythms 
obtained  by  the  subdivisions  and  contrasting  tones  in  the  design. 
Another  subject.  La  Plaine  fuyantc,  despite  the  tranquilising  hori- 
zontals, is  by  no  means  devoid  of  movement.  The  eye  caresses  the 


<><> 


swelling  contours  of  the  female  form  that  lies  recumbent,  like  a 
range  of  lnlls,  in  its  journey  towards  the  skyline.  Flocon,  like- 
Henry  Moore,  is  fascinated  by  anthropomorphic  echoes  in  nature. 
Only  with  him  the  human  forms  merge  quite  literally  into  the 
landscape,  or — especially  in  his  tragic  subjects — sink  dying,  half- 
buried  in  the  sand,  a  raised  arm  or  a  clenched  fist  signalling  a  last, 
desperate  'no  surrender'.  In  the  right-hand  page  of  a  double- 
spread  (No.  3)  a  modern  Minerva,  symbolising  the  cradle  of  man- 
kind, bestrides  the  'petty  men'  who  pass  beneath  her.  It  is  a  monu- 
mental and  impressive  design.  An  Arbre-femme  is  also  expressed  in 
the  same  idiom  and  if  a  background  figure  evokes  Moore  again, 
a  Laocoon-like  struggle  depicted  in  the  foreground  has  a  dynam- 
ism which  is  typical  of  Flocon.  Is  the  human  figure  endeavouring 
vainly  to  escape  from  the  tree  that  reclaims  her?  Calm  or  dis- 
turbing, all  the  'paysages'  are  concerned  with  this  anthropo- 
morphic oneirism;  in  one  it  is  a  head  of  flowing  hair  that  crowns 
a  hill  like  a  forest,  in  another  a  gigantic  femur  dances  its  way  to 
dusty  death. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Flocon,  already  joint  author  with  two 
other  members  of  Graphics,  Yersin  and  Friedlaender,  of  various 
manifestos  for  exhibitions,  should  by  this  time  have  wished  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  explorations  in  the  medium  of  engraving 
in  a  book  of  his  own.  The  publication  of  this  Train'  du  Burin  in  the 
original,  limited  edition,  was  undertaken  by  M.  Blaizot,  a  great 
bibliophile  and  an  authority  on  the  'beau  livre'.  This  beautifully 
produced  book  is  unique  in  that  it  not  only  combines  precept 
with  example  but  because  the  artist's  prose  message  has  all  the 
eloquence  of  the  illustrations.  Although  an  ordinary  cciition  of 
the  work  has  subsequently  been  published  (Cailler,  Geneva,  1954), 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  engravings  can  be  gained  only  by 
studying  the  original  edition  of  1952  which  consisted  of  260 
copies  printed  from  the  copper  plates.  It  contains  twenty-three 
fascinating  engravings,  some  of  the  eight  full-page  plates  having 
several  separate  illustrations  to  the  page  (No.  1).  Seven  decorative 
initial  letters  of  great  distinction  are  engraved  in  two  colours, 
black  and  red,  set  off  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  Montval  paper  on 
which  the  book  is  printed.  A  cover  device  is  printed,  uninked,  from 
a  gouged  plate  and  one  full-page  design  inside  combines  this 
process  with  a  surround  of  an  inked  engraving — attractive  effects 
which  could  not  be  reproduced  in  the  ordinary  edition. 

Flocon  reminds  us  in  the  text  of  the  close  alliance  of  imagina- 
tion to  manual  experience,  which  is  inevitably  becoming  rarer  in 
this  button-pressing  age.  The  artist,  especially  the  engraver  and 
sculptor  can  still  share  it,  but  the  craftsman — as  opposed  to  the 
precision-engineer — whose  task  is  not  dictated  to  the  last  milli- 
metre is  becoming  scarce  and  automation  will  cause  us  to  have  to 
look  even  further  for  him.  Flocon  allows  us  vicariously  to  enjoy 
this  experience  or  at  any  rate  to  understand  the  potentialities  of 
the  medium  he  exploits  to  such  effect.  His  treatise  is  by  no  means 
a  mere  demonstration  of  techniques,  though  these  are  thoroughly 
examined.  One  might  compare  it  rather  to  those  books  of  music 
studies  written  by  great  composers  from  Haydn  to  William 
Walton  in  which  even  exercises  have  an  inimitable  originality 
and  charm.  So  the  apple  (No.  1)  does  more  than  show  the  relation 
of  sphere  to  dodecahedron,  and  one  can  imagine  Cezanne  nodding 
approval  of  this  apple  clasped  in  a  hand  and  murmuring  'voyez 
comme  elle  tourrrrnc!'  Similarly  a  set  of  variations — four  of  a 
total  sixteen — on  the  female  form  are  more  than  demonstrations 
of  technique  (perspective  in  a  curved  plane  etc.),  they  become 
pictures  in  their  own  right.  There  almost  seems  a  mystique  of 
engraving  as  it  is  expounded  by  this  fervent  arch-priest  who 
never  allows  us  to  lose  sight  either  of  the  virtues  or  limitations  of 
a  craft  that  in  one  form  or  another  goes  back  to  prehistory.  So  he 


reminds  us  how  the  burin  is  a  cutting  tool  which  must  be  per- 
fectly sharpened,  preferably  on  Arkansas  stone,  that  stone  of 
which  a  city  has  been  built.  Happy  accidents  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  process  which  involves  the  thrusting  of  a  tool  that 
carries  on  its  tiny  facets  a  weight  equivalent  to  several  tons  per 
square  centimetre  into  a  metal  surface.  The  burin  must  be  handled 
with  the  precision  and  purposcfulness  of  a  surgeon's  knife.  That 
is  the  craftsman's  angle.  Now  hear  Flocon,  the  artist,  expatiate  on 
another  aspect  of  the  subject:  'the  properties  of  a  geometrical 
circle  are  the  same  for  all  circles  while  those  of  an  engraved  circle 
are  essentially  variable — a  ball,  a  point,  a  sun,  (No.  3)  a  letter,  an 
infinity.  .  .  .  These  points,  lines,  unequal  surfaces  move,  attract 
each  other,  advance,  retreat,  release  a  system  of  complex  relations 
between  creator  and  creation  and  spectator.'  The  formal,  rhythmic 
qualites  so  strong  in  Flocon's  work  are  well  illustrated  in  a  full- 
page  engraving  in  his  Chateaux  en  Espagne.  It  consists  of  two  in- 
dependent pictures  which  bisect  the  page  horizontally.  The  upper 
part  shows  him  as  an  intransigent  perspectivist  in  a  design  of 
immense  virtuosity,  the  lower  (No.  5  (a)  and  (b))  in  which  the 
eye  travels  from  the  recumbent  figures  to  the  grazing  horse  strikes 
a  more  poetic  note. 

That  he  can  combine  decoration  with  wit  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  engravings  he  did  for  Jean  Rostand's  Notes  d'un 
Biologiste  (1954)  commissioned  by  the  Pharmaciens  bibliophiles. 
The  author  is  an  eminent  philosopher  and  moralist,  and  the  text 
consists  of  obiter  dicta  and  brief  essays.  Flocon — possibly  at  his 
clients'  request — uses  a  more  realistic  idiom  for  this  book  and  the 
design  shown  here  (No.  4),  with  its  simplicity  and  skilful  dis- 
position of  white  space  (for  Flocon  mostly  dispenses  with  the 
toned  ground)  is  characteristic  of  this  vein.  The  artist's  ceaseless 
practice  of  drawing  from  life  stands  him  in  good  stead,  not  only 
in  this  analytical  type  of  drawing  but  also  in  his  imaginative  com- 
positions. Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  to  be  published  this  spring 
in  Chateaux  en  Espagne  (Ccrcle  Grolier),  a  series  of  variations  on  a 
theme  with  a  text  provided  by  Gaston  Bachelard.  The  example 
reproduced  here  (No.  6)  (from  an  essai  a" artiste),  less  extravagant 
than  some,  affords  an  interesting  comparison  in  its  treatment  of 
textures  with  one  of  Vieillard's  Ecclesiaste  engravings  reproduced 
in  the  April,  1957  issue  of  The  Connoisseur.  The  drapery  is  more 
than  a  border  framing  the  design  it  is  per  se  a  rich  pattern  with 
contrasting  curves  and  straight  lines,  soft  and  hard  edges.  Flocon 
can  combine  the  fantasy  of  a  Meryon  with  the  structure  of  a 
Piranesi — both  of  whom  he  admires — as  can  be  seen  for  instance 
in  one  engraving  in  which  the  chateau  takes  the  form  of  a 
'cathedrale  engloutie',  surging  up  from  the  ocean  bed  half  con- 
tained in  a  gigantic  bottle,  one  side  of  which  is  illuminated  by  an 
unearthly  light.  In  another,  Lilliputian  figures  are  carrying  planks 
for  building  in  a  strange,  rocky  landscape  in  which  the  familiar 
chess-board  motif  recurs.  It  will  not  have  passed  unnoticed  that  in 
Flocon's  no  less  than  in  Vieillard's  and  Krol's  engravings  the 
human  scale  is  often  significantly  diminished  in  relation  to  the 
cosmic  landscape,  or  events,  in  which  they  seem  imprisoned. 
Flocon  would  appear  to  be  as  preoccupied  with  the  questions 
'Que  sommes-nous,  Oil  allons-nous'  as  the  author  (Louis  dc 
Broglie)  of  a  booklet  of  that  title  which  the  artist  has  illustrated 
with  wood-engravings  and  produced  at  the  famous  Ecole 
Estienne,  where  since  1952  he  has  been  professor  of  drawing  and 
the  history  of  the  book.  In  his  work  there  and  in  his  original 
engravings  he  is  making  a  great  contribution  to  the  'beau  livre  . 
It  is  dangerous  to  over-simplify,  but  one  can  say  with  some  truth 
that  if  Vieillard  demonstrates  pure  imagination  and  Krol  the 
basic  human  emotions,  Flocon's  reputation  will  rest  above  all  on 
his  power  and  invention. 
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I.  Engraved  view  of  Lawers  House,  Perthshire,  built  for  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Campbell  by  William  Adam  c.1738,  refaced  by  Richard  Crichton 
about  1784.  The  room  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  was  moved  from  Lawers  to  Tomperran  House  early  this  century  and  its  fittings  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Jeremy  of  London. 


Italian  Parlour 


IT  is  often  forgotten  that  Robert  Adam  was  the  son  of  a  famous 
father,  William  Adam  of  Maryburgh  (1688-1748),  the  leading 
architect  of  his  day  in  Scotland  and  an  important  though  now 
neglected  figure  in  the  history  of  British  architecture.  The 
splendid  room  here  illustrated  (and  on  pages  x  and  xi)  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  his  mature  style  in  which  the  fashionable  nco- 
Palladianism  of  his  English  contemporaries  was  invigorated  by  a 
robust  and  manly  swagger  reminiscent,  at  times,  of  Vanbrugh. 
The  door-case  (No.  4)  and,  even  more  clearly,  the  chimneypiece 
(pp.  x  and  xi)  derive  very  clearly  from  Inigo  Jones  and  William 
Kent.  Indeed  they  might  well  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  the 
latter.  The  quality  of  their  design  and  execution  is  exceptionally 
high — too  accomplished,  one  might  suppose,  for  any  but  a 
London  cabinet-maker.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  made  in  Scotland;  for  we  know  that  William 
Adam  employed  Edinburgh  craftsmen  to  carry  out  the  redecora- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  apartments  in  I  lolyroodhousc  in 
the  1740's,  only  a  few  years  after  this  room  was  made. 

Lawers  House  in  Perthshire  (No.  i),  of  which  this  room  formed 
part,  was  built  by  William  Adam  in  1738  for  Lt. -General  the 


I  Ion.  Sir  fames  Campbell  of  Lawers,  K.B.  Like  most  of  William 
Adam's  clients  and  friends,  Sir  fames  Campbell  was  a  notable 
member  of  the  more  Anglophile  Scottish  nobility.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  Malplaquct  and  Dettingen  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Fontenoy  in  i  745.  Lawers  House  belongs  to  William 
Adam's  late  period  when  he  had  abandoned  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  Dutch  baroque  manner  of  his  early  years  and  was 
beginning  to  develop  the  crisper  and  more  elegant  Italianate 
style  of  his  maturity — the  style  which  was  later  to  be  taken  over 
by  his  sons  and  developed  by  them  until  it  culminated  in  the 
exquisite  refinements  devised  by  Robert  Adam  for  his  English 
patrons.  William  Adam  never  worked  outside  Scotland,  so  far  .is 
is  known,  but  he  was  far  from  being  narrowly  provincial. 
I  [c  knew  London  and  Paris  and  probably  Amsterdam.  I  lis 
career  began  under  the  aegis  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  who  intro- 
duced classical  architecture  into  Scotland,  and  he  was  soon  taken 
up  by  two  influential  patrons.  Sir  fohn  Clerk  (a  well-known 
antiquary  and  virtuoso)  and  Lord  I  [opetoun  whose  taste  in  the  arts 
had  been  encouraged  by  his  cultivated  uncle,  the  Marquess  of 
Annandalc.  It  was  for  Lord  I  lopetoun  that  Adam  built  his  largest 
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2  and  3.  Two  gold  and  bronze-green  grisaille  panels  flanking  the  chimneypiece  were  thought  to  have 
been  of  Italian  workmanship  but  are  here  attributed  to  Robert  Norrie,  a  member  of  a  long  line  of 
Edinburgh  painters,  who  executed  similar  work  at  Holyroodhouse  and  Hopetoun  House. 

4.  This  stately  door-case  is  characteristic  of  William  Adam's  style  in  the  late  1730's.  It  may  have  been 
executed  by  Broddie,  a  cabinet-maker  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  employed  by  the  architect  on  other 

occasions. 


DIMENSIONS 

Door 

Overall  height  of  this  door-case  with 
cornice:  9  ft.  11  in.,  width  5  ft.  1  in. 

Chimneypiece 

Overall  height  with  overmantel 
(see  pp.  x  and  xi):  11  ft.  2  in., 
width,  6  ft.  6  in. 

Panels 

The  pair  illustrated  on  pages  x  and  xi: 
6  ft.  1  1  in.  3  ft.  3  in.,  the  pair  at 
left:  7  ft.  S  111.   •   3  ft. 
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and  most  imposing  country-house,  Hopctoun,  and  it  may  be 
worth  recording  here  that  Sir  John  Clerk  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Lawcrs  House,  describing  it  in  1749  as  'very  fine'  and  'very  well 
finished'. 

The  most  notable  of  William  Adam's  earlier  houses  are 
Arniston,  the  Drum  and  the  monumental  Duff  House  in  Banff- 
shire. There  the  ghosts  of  Palladio  and  Vanbrugh  seem  to  jostle 
one  another,  not  always  unhappily  and  sometimes  with  surprising 
and  felicitous  results.  By  the  1730's,  however,  William  Adam  had 
curbed  the  excesses  of  his  early  and  somewhat  over-eclectic  style 
and  in  his  later  works,  such  as  Dun  House,  Yester,  Tindwell  and 
Lawcrs,  displayed  considerable  accomplishment  in  his  own,  very 
personal,  interpretation  of  nco-Palladianism. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  William  Adam  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  redecorate  his  apartments  in 
Holyroodhouse  in  1740  and  records  of  this  work  have  fortun- 
ately survived.  At  I  lolyrood  we  find  him  111  charge  of  an  entire 
scheme  of  interior  decoration — fittings,  hangings,  carpets, 
furniture  and  paintings — and  thus  adopting  a  new  means  of 
artistic  expression  which  William  Kent  had  been  the  first  to 
exploit  in  England  and  which  was  to  be  brought  to  its  ultimate 
perfection  by  Robert  Adam.  It  is  not  known  whether  William 
Adam  designed  the  furniture  he  supplied  to  clients,  such  as  the 


5.  'Loch  Katrine'  by  Alexander  Naysmith,  painted  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  view  of  the  same  subject  was  executed  by  Alexander 
Naysmith's  son,  Patrick,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  when 
he  first  went  to  London  in  1812.  Canvas,  460      66  in.  (see  pp.  x  and  xi). 

Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  it  was  certainly  made  under  his  super- 
vision by  an  Edinburgh  cabinet-maker,  called  Broddie,  who  may 
very  well  have  been  responsible  for  the  elaborate  and  finely 
carved  door-cases  and  chimneypieces  at  Lawers  House. 

The  painter  employed  by  William  Adam  at  Holyroodhouse 
was  Robert  Norrie  (d.  1766),  and  four  paintings  signed  by  him 
still  survive  in  situ  and  in  their  original  frames,  which  are  decor- 
ated with  trompe  Voeil  reliefs  in  a  style  very  close  to  that  of  the 
decorative  panels  at  Lawers  (</./'.).  The  Norrie  family  of  painters, 
of  whom  Robert  was  of  the  second  generation,  were  house- 
painters  as  well  as  'artists'  and  were  never  above  executing 
trompe  I'ocil  scrolls  and  other  decorative  devices  for  their  clients. 
The  charming  and  idyllic  landscape  in  tin-  overmantel  (No.  s)  is 
not,  however,  by  Norrie  though  it  may  well  replace  a  similar 
panel  by  his  hand.  This  elegantly  Italianate  view  of  Loch  Katrine 
is  by  Alexander  Naysmith  (1758-1840).  It  formed  a  companion 
piece  to  a  view  of  the  Tiber  and  w  as  presumably  executed  shortly 
after  his  return  from  Italy  in  1 7S4. 
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When  Elizabeth  reigned 


TH  E  current  exhibition  at  the  Gemeentemuseum,  The  Hague, 
which  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  visited  on  her  recent 
visit  to  Holland,  has  been  described  as  ambitious.  It  is  more  than 
this:  it  is  outstanding.  Whilst  a  number  of  the  more  important 
exhibits  are  fairly  well  known  in  Britain,  they  have  never  before 
been  shown  together.  That  is  why  'The  Age  of  Shakespeare — 
When  Elizabeth  Reigned',  with  573  items  listed  by  Mr.  L.  J.  F. 
Wijsenbeek  in  the  exhibition  catalogue,  has  made  such  an  impact 
on  those  who  have  so  far  visited  it.  It  will  remain  open  until 
March  30th.  The  pieces  selected  from  this  display  which  are  here 
illustrated  give  some  notion  of  the  themes  of  the  Tudor  Age  in 
England  as  expressed  at  The  Hague  and  the  diversity  of  its  scope. 
A  further  detailed  catalogue  concerned  primarily  with  the  silver 
is  also  a  feature  of  the  exhibition.  As  such  it  is  a  useful  and 
important  work  of  reference. 

Exhibitions  staged  on  the  Continent  invariably  triumph  over 
most  exhibitions  arrangeci  in  England  because  of  the  remarkable 
degree  of  preliminary  thought  and  final  showmanship  which  is 
put  into  them.  In  this  important  respect  each  room  in  the 
Gemeentemuseum  Exhibition  has  its  own  coherence.  Everything 
is  arranged  with  imagination.  This  makes  doubly  enjoyable  the 
admirable  display  of  miniatures  by  Hilliard  and  Oliver,  especially 
those  little-known  examples  from  Dutch  collections;  the  rich 
array  of  plate,  silver  and  silver-gilt;  jewellery  and  needlework; 
books,  manuscripts  and  maps;  furniture  and  tapestries.  It  is  a 
felicitous  exercise  to  sum  up  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  Dutch 
exhibition.  It  captures  the  turbulent  and  creative  genius  of  Tudor 
culture.  It  indicates  how  and  in  what  manner  this  grew  and 
flourished  amidst  conditions  of  political  and  social  instability. 
It  demonstrates,  as  in  our  own  age,  that  the  very  uncertainty  of 
the  Tudor  Age  gave  a  stimulus  and  urgency  to  the  enquiring 
mind:  so  that  ecclesiastic  and  craftsman,  statesman  and  poet 
exercised  their  skills  in  the  buoyant  atmosphere  of  fundamental 
change  (see  The  Connoisseur  Period  Guides,  Vol.  1,  Tudor). 
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I.  Pen  and  ink  wash  drawing,  297  x  208  cm.,  ot  Queen  Elizabeth  I  (Cat.  No.  36).  By  Isaac  Oliver  ( 1 5 s^>  7-1617),  circa  1588.  In  the 
collection  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  Royal  Library,  Windsor  Castle.    2.  Miniature,  by  Isaac  Oliver,  of  Edward  Herbert, 
1st  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1583-1648),  on  parchment  19  x  23  (No.  58).  Lent  by  the  Earl  of  Powis.    3.  Salver,  from  the 
Howard  Ewer,  in  silver-gilt,  London,  1617.  Lent  by  Norwich  Corporation  (No.  220).    4.  Needlework  panel,  'The  Fowler', 
in  petit  point  of  late  sixteenth-century  date.  From  Hardwick  Hall  (No.  294).    5.  One  of  a  pair  ot  wine  cups,  London.  1632, 
maker's  mark  CB  in  monogram  with  a  shield,  15.4.  Lent  by  the  Armourers'  and  Brasiers'  Company  (No.  224).    6.  One  of  a  pair 
of  wine  cups,  inscribed  'The  Gift  of  Gawen  Helme,  Brasyer,  London',  1640,  maker's  mark  IB.  Lent  by  the  Armourers'  and 
Brasiers'  Company,  London  (No.  225).    7.  Ewer,  London,  1567.  Given  by  John  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norw  ich,  to  the  tow  n  of 
Guildford.  Lent  by  Guildford  Corporation  (No.  223).    8.  Gilt  standing  cup  and  cover.  No  date  letter,  but  the  piece  was  given 
in  1597,  maker's  mark  IM  over  a  billet.  Height,  37. 5.  Lent  by  the  Governors  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Bristol  (No.  204). 
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WHEN  ELIZABETH  REIGNED 
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9.  Gold  enamelled  and  cameo  pendant  jew  el  carrying  a  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
Height,  9.3.  Lent  by  Messrs.  S.J.  Phillips,  London.  (No.  228). 

10.  Three-tier  oak  court  cupboard,  with  heraldic  griffin  supporters.  This  important  piece  of 
Elizabethan  furniture  was  shown  at  Gray's  Inn,  London,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  to  Gray's  Inn  Hall,  for  the  rc-opening  of  this  historic  building  after  its 
wartime  destruction,  in  December,  1956.  It  was  used  during  the  performance  in  the  Hall  of 
'Gesta  Grayorum'  (or  'The  History  of  the  Prince  of  Purpoole'),  a  repetition  of  a  ceremony 
originally  performed  in  1594  before  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  Lent  by  S.  W.  Wolsey,  London.  (No.  340). 


The  Connoisseur's  Diary 


A  Benin  Mask  for  America:  New  Italian  Art  Catalogues: 
Liechtenstein  Guido  Rem:  Byzantine  Art 


IN  iyoy  the  Lite  Professor  C.  G.  Scliginan 
bought  from  Captain  John  Sparks  two  twin 
mid-sixteenth-century  Benin  ivory  masks.  One 
he  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is 
displayed  in  the  King  Edward  Room,  and  the 
other  lie  retained  for  his  own  collection.  This 
latter  example,  an  illustration  of  which  appears 
on  the  next  page,  has  now  been  sold  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Brcnda  Seligman,  and  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  tor 
_£20,ooo.  With  great  generosity,  Mrs.  Seligman 
has  since  agreed  to  donate  this  sum  to  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute,  London,  to  start  an 
endowment  fund.  Professor  Seligman  was  a 
former  president  of  the  institute. 

Before  this  outstanding  piece — a  pectoral 
example,  the  significance  of  which  probably 
denotes  divine  kingship — was  acquired  b\  the 
Pockcfcllci  Foundation,  il  was  offered  to  the 
Nigerian  Government,  who  it  was  thought 
might  wish  to  add  it  to  their  Benin  Collection. 
This  option,  however,  was  not  taken  up. 

The  Museums  of  the  Veneto 

NOW  that  the  work  of  restoring  the  wonderful 
group  of  buildings  on  the  island  of  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  at  Venice  has  been  brought  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
November,  1955),  the  Istituto  di  Storia  dell'Arte  of 
the  Cini  Foundation,  which  is  housed  in  part  of 
them,  is  beginning  to  play  an  important  role  in 


the  world  of  art  history.  A  library  of  photo- 
graphs, already  larger  than  any  other  in  Venice, 
is  being  systematically  built  up  and  will  eventu- 
ally contain  a  photograph  of  every  work  of  art 
in  the  Veneto  and,  it  is  hoped,  of  every  Venetian 
painting  and  carving  in  the  world.  Recent 
additions  include  the  entire  photographic  arc- 
hives of  the  late  R.  Van  Marie  and  Professor 
Giuseppe  Fiocco,  the  present  director  of  the 
Institute.  In  Longhena's  stately  library  and  file- 
store rooms  adjoining  it  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  including  many  that  are  otherwise 
difficult  to  find  in  Italy,  is  being  amassed.  Yet  the 
Fondazione  Cini  does  not  limit  its  activities  to  the 
collection  of  photographs  and  books,  for  it  has 
published  several  volumes  which  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  history  of  art  in  Europe 
and  has  now  initiated  a  series  of  catalogues  in- 
tended to  cover  all  the  museums  of  the  Veneto. 
Scholarly  and  exhaustive  catalogues  ot  the  Museo 
Civico  at  Padua  and  the  Gipsoteca  Canoviana  at 
Possagno  have  recently  been  published,  and  two 
more,  devoted  to  the  Accademia  dei  Concordi 
at  Rovigo  and  the  earlier  paintings  in  the 
Museo  Corrcr  at  Venice,  are  promised  shortly. 

Cautious  Attributions 

Dr.  Lucio  Grossato's  catalogue  of  the  museum 
at  Padua,  my  colleague  Hugh  Honour  tells  me, 
includes  a  full  description,  bibliography  and 
photograph  of  every  painting,  sculpture  and 


tapestry  on  show  (a  further  volume  is  to  be 
devoted  to  works  in  the  store  rooms).  The  text 
is  brief  and  to  the  point;  the  attributions  arc- 
cautious.  Among  the  earlier  paintings  in  this 
interesting  collection  there  is  a  fine  cross,  some- 
times attributed  to  Giotto,  and  a  series  of  angels 
by  Guariento  di  Padova;  Renaissance  pictures 
include  works  attributed  to  Giovanni  Bellini, 
Marco  Basaiti,  Romanino,  Andrea  Previtali, 
Titian,  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese.  Repre- 
senting the  still  unexplored  regions  ot  the 
Venetian  seicento  are  pictures  by  Pietro  Liberi, 
Carlo  Loth,  Francesco  Maffei  and  the  portrait  ot 
a  swashbuckling  Captain  of  halberdiers  ascribed 
to  Sebastiano  Mazzoni.  The  museum  at  Padua  is, 
however,  most  notable  for  its  eighteenth-century 
Venetian  paintings  which  comprise  such  famous 
works  as  Piazzetta's  Supper  at  Emails  and  Adora- 
tion oj  the  Shepherds,  G.  B.  Tiepolo's  San  Paolino 
and  Pietro  Longhi's  Geography  Lesson,  besides 
excellent  examples  of  many  minor  masters  in- 
cluding Antonio  Diziani,  Marco  Ricci,  Giuseppe 
Zais  and  Francesco  Zugno.  Among  the  sculpture 
in  the  museum  are  two  busts  of  the  Madonna  by 
Riccio,  some  fragments  of  an  Entombment  by 
Guido  Mazzoni,  a  fine  bust  by  Alessandro 
Vittoria  and  Canova's  swaggering  statue  ot 
Alvise  Valaresso  dressed — or  rather,  undressed — 
as  Aesculapius. 

Whereas  the  1 .1 1 .1 K  u-  ot  the  Museum  n 
Padua  presents  a  cross  section  ot  Venetian  art. 


(Left)  The  Borsa  Chalice.  Gilt,  c.  1250,  height  5.I  in.  Kunstindustrimuseum,  Oslo.  (Right  Censer.  Maker's  mark  TK,  hallmark  for  1742.  At  Corby 
Castle,  Cumberland.  Plates  7  and  177  respectively  from  'English  Church  Plate:  597-1830',  by  C.  C.  Oman.  This  book  is  reviewed  on  page  ioy. 
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A  mid-sixteenth-century  Benin  mask,  recently 
sold  to  an  American  buyer  by  Mrs.  Brenda 
Seligman  of  London  for  ,£20,000  (dollars  56,000). 


tlut  of  the  Gipsoteca  at  Possagno  is  devoted 
solely  to  the  work  of  one  man,  Canova,  who 
though  he  never  quite  escaped  from  his  Venetian 
background,  spent  most  of  his  lite  working  in 
Rome.  This  volume  is,  indeed,  more  than  a 
museum  catalogue  since  it  lists  models  for  and 
casts  of  works  in  marble  which  are  now  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  addition 
made  to  Canova  studies  for  many  years.  The 
catalogue,  admirably  complied  by  Dr.  Elena 
Bassi,  contains  full  descriptions  and  reproductions 
of  every  work  in  the  museum — including 
Canova's  own  paintings  and  the  portrait  Law- 
rence painted  of  him  at  Rome  in  1818 — and  an 
illustrated  description  of  the  Doric  Pantheon  at 
Possagno.  All  students  of  Venetian  art  and  visit- 
ors to  the  Veneto  will  accord  a  warm  welcome  to 
these  two  catalogues,  which  set  an  exemplary 
pattern  for  the  whole  series. 

Altarpiece:  Guido  Reni 

THE  London  National  Gallery  has  purchased 
from  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein,  through 
Messrs.  Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons,  Guido  Reni's 
great  altarpiece  The  Adoration  oj  the  Shepherds  by 
Night.  Since  it  arrived  at  the  gallery  from 
Vaduz  some  months  ago,  the  enormous  canvas, 
over  1 5  feet  by  10  feet  in  size,  has  had  to  be  lined 
and  the  painting  cleaned  and  restored.  It  has  now 
found  a  temporary  hanging  place  in  the  North 
Vestibule. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  picture- 
served  as  altarpiece  in  the  chapel  ot  the  Liechten- 
stein castle  at  Fcldsberg,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
it  was  actually  commissioned  from  the  artist 
with  this  end  in  view  by  the  art-loving  Prince 
Karl  Eusebius,  who  built  the  castle.  At  the 
beginning  of  the   eighteenth   century   it  was 


removed  to  the  Liechtenstein  Stadtpalais  in 
Vienna,  whence  it  was  transferred  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
collection,  to  the  Gartenpalais.  Many  visitors  to 
Vienna  must  have  seen  it  there  before  the  last 
war.  During  the  war  it  was  taken  to  the  castle  at 
Vaduz  in  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein. 

The  altarpiece  dates  from  just  before  Reni's 
death  in  1642,  and  the  exceptionally  large  pay- 
ment ot  1000  doubloons  which  was  agreed  for  it 
is  testimony  to  Guido's  international  fame  at  the 
time.  Indeed,  for  a  generation  he  had  held  a 
position  in  Europe  second  only  to  Rubens. 

It  thus  represents  the  final  phase  of  Guido's 
career — characterised  by  broad,  free  and  impres- 
sionistic handling,  much  in  advance  of  its  time, 
and  by  a  silvery  tonality — which  has  begun  to 
be  appreciated  again  since  a  number  of  newly- 
cleaned  late  canvases  were  brought  together  at 
the  Reni  exhibition  at  Bologna  four  years  ago. 
The  exhibition,  which  has  led  to  a  revaluation  of 
Reni,  made  it  clear  that  the  influence  of  bis  late 
work  on  eighteenth-century  painting  must  have 
been  considerable,  particularly  in  France. 

Italian  baroque  painting  on  the  grand  scale  has 
until  now  been  unrepresented  in  the  National 
( rallery,  and  this  gap  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  collection.  Large  fresco  com- 
positions can  never  be  secured,  and  canvases  on  a 
similar  scale  and  with  a  similar  breadth  of  hand- 
ling and  effect  are  almost  equally  unobtainable, 
the  only  examples  outside  the  churches  and 
galleries  of  Italy  being  those  which  entered  the 
French  museums  as  a  result  of  Napoleon's 
conquests.  The  National  Gallery  has  therefore 
seized  what  may  well  have  been  the  last  chance 
to  obtain  an  outstanding  work  of  this  character. 

A  Celebrated  Teniers 

WHAT  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
and  distinguished  works  by  David  Teniers  the 
Younger  has  recently  come  to  America  to  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  through  Newhouse  Galleries,  New 
York.  This  is  the  famous  Village  Holiday  or 
Dance  of  the  Peasants  (on  canvas,  size  21^x36^ 
inches),  formerly  in  the  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum,  Vienna,  and  reproduced  on  our  front 
cover.  Dance  of  the  Peasants  is  one  of  those  rare 
paintings  the  history  of  which  can  be  traced  to 
its  inception — and  its  pedigree  reads  like  the 
very  history  of  Austrian  national  collecting. 

This  splendid  work  was  painted  by  Teniers  for 
the  Archduke  Leopold  Wilhelm  when  Teniers 
was  the  official  or  court  painter  to  the  Archduke 
Leopold  Wilhelm  in  Brussels  (Eduard  R.  V. 
Engerth's  ("dialogue  of  the  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum,  Vienna  V.  II,  p.  483,  Nr.  1299).  In  165 1 
it  was  sent  trom  Brussels  by  the  Archduke 
Leopold  Wilhelm  to  the  Vienna  Court  and 
became  part  of  the  paintings  which  belonged  to 
and  hung  at  the  Emperor's  Court  in  Vienna. 
In  1 71 8  111  the  famous  Prague  Inventory  this 
painting  appears  as  No.  9.  It  was  shown  in  the 
Vienna  Gallery  for  the  first  time  at  the  Belvedere 
Palace,  having  been  transferred  there  by  Em- 
peror Joseph  II,  who  transferred  the  Viennese 
Collection  there.  It  was  under  Emperor  Franz  II 
that    the   Teniers   was    transferred    with  the 


Belvedere  Palace  Collection  to  the  Kunst- 
historisches Museum. 

This  celebrated  painting  is  cither  recorded, 
described  or  reproduced  in  all  the  important 
works  on  David  Teniers.  It  is  probably  Waagen, 
however,  who  gives  the  best  description  of  it; 
for  he  speaks  above  all  of  the  peasants  so  full  of 
life  in  their  dance  of  gaiety.  Waagen  also  speaks 
of  the  strength  and  harmony  of  colour  which 
adds  to  the  sheer  delight  of  this  masterpiece. 
Here  indeed  is  Teniers  at  his  very  best. 

Byzantine  Art:  Edinburgh  Festival 

MORE  details  are  now  available  of  the  many 
rare  works  of  art  which  will  be  on  view  at  the 
exhibition  of  Byzantine  art,  which  is  being 
arranged  by  Professor  D.  Talbot  Rice,  to  be  held 
in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  during  the  1958 
Edinburgh  International  Festival. 

From  the  Hermitage  Museum  in  Leningrad 
and  from  Nicosia  in  Cyprus  will  come  valuable 
pieces  of  silver  plate.  Russia  is  also  sending  some 
fine  ivories  and  a  number  of  painted  panels  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century  and  later.  These  are 
the  finest  examples  of  early  panels  which  have 
been  preserved.  Turkey  has  agreed  to  send  silver, 
jewellery  and  other  notable  objects. 

Loans  from  Western  Europe  include  ivories  of 
early  date,  especially  Consular  diptychs,  as  well 
as  ones  of  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, the  so-called  'Second  Golden  Age'  of 
Byzantine  Art.  Notable  church  treasures,  from 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  Nonantola,  Capua  and 
elsewhere  in  Italy;  textiles  from  Belgium, 
Holland  and  France,  and  ivories  from  Berlin, 
Florence,  Milan  and  numerous  museums  in 
Germany,  Italy  and  elsewhere,  will  form  the 
bulk  of  the  exhibition.  Many  of  the  finer 
Byzantine  objects  from  the  British  Museum, 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  other 
museums  in  England  are  also  being  made 
available.  There  will  also  be  a  representative 
collection  of  Byzantine  coins. 

The  primary  object  is  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
Art  of  Constantinople  between  the  foundation 
of  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world 
in  330  and  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  A 
few  objects  of  early  date  from  other  places  will 
however  be  included  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  style  of  Constan- 
tinople. A  number  of  paintings  and  icons  of  a 
late  date  will  also  be  shown  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  legacy  of  Byzantium  after  the  Turkish 
invasions. 

The  Exhibition  will  open  at  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Museum  on  Saturday  22nd  August  and 
after  three  weeks  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  It  will 
open  there  on  30th  September,  and  will  close  on 
9th  November.  The  exhibition  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  September  number  ot  The  Connoisseur. 

Diary  Dates 

Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  1958:  The  eighteenth 
A.D.F.  and  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Grosvenor 
House,  London,  from  June  1  ith  to  June  26th. 
Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  1958:  The 

Earl  of  Halifax  will  open  the  eighth  N.  A.D.F.  at 
the  Royal  Hall,  Harrogate,  on  September  4th. 
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A  Landmark  in  Silver  Literature 


ENGLISH  CHURCH  PLATE,  597—1830: 

By  Charles  Oman.  (326  +  30  pp.  200  plates. 
Oxford  University  Press,  £6  6s.  net). 

THIS  long-awaited  work,  embarked  upon 
by  the  author  in  1945  and  now  published 
with  the  aid  of  the  Pilgrim  Trust,  is  surprisingly 
enough  the  first  definitive  complete  volume  on 
its  subject ;  surprising,  indeed,  since  church  plate 
has  been  studied  in  the  field  since  the  early  1880's. 
Even  today  however,  there  are  a  number  of 
counties  for  which  no  published  or  even  manu- 
script material  exists,  and  Mr.  Oman  has  some 
suggestions  to  offer  for  the  filling  of  the  gaps  in 
his  concluding  remarks.  How  essential  it  is  for  an 
informed  knowledge  of  England's  heritage  of 
church  plate  to  be  disseminated  among  clergy 
and  responsible  laity  alike,  was  brought  home  to 
the  present  writer  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Secular  Plate  in  English  Churches  organised 
by  the  Historic  Churches  Trust  in  1955.  On 
that  occasion  several  incumbents  denied  know- 
ledge of  the  possession  of  pieces  asked  for,  al- 
though these  were  long  ago  published  and  illus- 
trated in  the  appropriate  work  for  their  county 
or  diocese.  It  is  however,  to  be  feared  that  the 
cost  of  this  fine  volume  will  prevent  it  finding 
its  way  on  to  many  clerical  bookshelves.  Let  us 
hope  at  least,  that  all  cathedral  and  diocesan 
officials  make  sure  that  copies  are  in  appropriate 
libraries  and  constantly  referred  to.  Mr.  Oman's 
suggestion  for  diocesan  museums  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  subject  is  an  excellent  one  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  hear  rumours  of  at  least  one  step  in 
this  direction  already  being  planned.  Much  can 
also  be  done  by  exhibitions  in  cathedral  towns, 
or,  as  in  the  past,  at  Church  Congresses ;  and  with 
the  modern  taste  for  exhibition-going  no 
promoter  need  fear  failure  or  lack  of  support. 

The  book  under  review  falls  into  three  main 
sections:  Mediaeval;  Post-Reformation;  and, 
although  the  smallest  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing and  certainly  almost  unknown  section, 
Recusant  plate.  The  author's  aims  have  been  to 
describe  the  part  which  church  plate  has  played 
in  the  national  life  and  in  the  course  of  tins  he  has 
brought  forward  a  number  of  novel  and  illumin- 
ating suggestions  and  theories  based  on  logical 
examination  of  facts  and  statistics  which  have 
hitherto  not  been  analysed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  discoveries 
was  born  of  a  comparison  of  the  existing  diocesan 
instructions  for  the  provision  of  a  'decent  Com- 
munion cup'  at  Archbishop  Parker's  instigation, 
with  the  dates  of  the  majority  of  Elizabethan 
cups  in  individual  dioceses.  From  this  it  becomes 
clear  that  tins  was  no  haphazard  evolution  but  a 
carefully  planned  campaign.  It  resulted  among 
other  matters  in  the  establishment  of  a  fully 
organised  hall-marking  system  at  Norwich  in 
1564  in  preparation  for  the  flood  of  orders  to  the 
local  goldsmiths  which  would  follow  when  it 


came  to  the  turn  of  that  diocese  to  replace  its 
chalices,  as  occurred  in  1567. 

It  is  also  good  to  find,  for  the  first  time,  the 
importance  of  the  early  seventeenth  century 
development  of  church  plate  fully  discussed  and 
illustrated,  and  to  be  able  to  study  the  influence 
of  Lancelot  Andrewes  and  donors  such  as  Lady 
Dudley  on  design  and  decorative  detail.  In  the 
mid-seventeenth  century  it  is  clear  that  the  plate 
of  private  chapels  was  the  most  important  factor 
in  maintaining  the  main  stream  of  communion 
plate  sufficiently  strongly  to  enable  goldsmiths 
and  donors  alike  at  the  Restoration  to  advance 
to  new  designs  which  remained  constant  to  the 
English  traditions,  but  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  impregnated  with  Continental 
fashions  as  was  so  much  secular  plate.  This  is  not 
to  deny  of  course,  that  some  foreign  influence 
crept  in,  although  it  seems  almost  entirely  limited 
to  altar  candlesticks.  Yet  most  lovers  of  English 
church  plate  must  feel  relieved  that  we  were 
spared  the  excesses  of  Flemish  and  German 
baroque  art  in  this  field,  fine  and  appropriate 
though  it  appears  in  its  own  home. 

In  his  pre-Reformation  section,  Mr.  Oman  has 
naturally,  to  rely  for  the  most  part  on  well- 
known  material,  since  few  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  this  sphere  for  a  long  time.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  have  illustrations  of  five  chalices 
and  patens  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland  and 
Spain  and  to  find  him  supporting  an  English 
origin  for  the  rare  twelfth-century  reliquary 
decorated  with  scenes  of  Becket's  martyrdom 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  has  read 
widely  in  original  sources  and  presents  a  vivid 
and  complete  picture  of  the  vanished  glories  of 
the  past  in  cathedral  and  abbey,  enlivened  by 
pleasant  touches  of  wit,  as  when  he  reflects  on  the 
worries  of  the  abbot  who  borrowed  funds  for 
plate  from  the  money-lenders,  or,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  revels  in  the  description  of 
Elizabeth's  Chapel  for  the  christening  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden's  daughter  in  1565  as  'sheer 
Hollywood'.  He  is  quick  to  spot  contemporary 
quips  such  as  the  'great  heap  of  popish  pelfe' 
complained  of  by  the  provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  or  to  recognise  the  'tiresome 
parishioner'  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  who  had  to  be 
mentioned  on  all  her  gifts. 

Part  IV,  devoted  to  the  Catholic  Recusants, 
is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  a  little  recognised 
branch  of  England's  ecclesiastical  plate,  and  Mr. 
Oman  has  been  able  to  collect  nearly  fifty  plates 
to  illustrate  this  intriguing  section.  Here  it  is 
even  more  surprising  than  in  the  Reformed 
Church  how  little  effect,  except  for  censers  and 
monstrances,  for  example,  foreign  influence 
exerted  on  the  insularity  of  English  goldsmiths, 
so  that  the  English  Catholics  can  claim  a  worthy 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole. 

The  volume  is  finely  produced  and  lavishly 


illustrated,  and  carries  important  appendices. 
There  is  a  slight  irritation  in  text  errors  to  plate 
numbers  and  the  index  is  perhaps  on  the  meagre 
side.  But  no  doubt  these  defects  will  disappear  if, 
as  we  may  hope,  a  subsequent  edition  is  called 
for.— A.G.G. 

MEISSNER  PORZELLAN  DES  ACHT- 
ZEHNTEN  J AHRHUNDERTS .  (Verlag 
der  Kunst  Dresden  1956.  47  pp.  120  plates 
(obtainable  through  Collet's  Holdings,  44 
Museum  Street,  London,  W.C.I.),  £2  16s. 
6d.  net). 

THIS  beautifully  produced  book  comes  from 
the  Eastern  Zone  of  Germany  (the  German 
Democratic  Republic),  and  as  a  picture  book  of 
fine  porcelain  it  sets  a  standard  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  equal  amongst  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject in  western  Europe  since  the  war.  The  book 
is  welcome  not  only  on  account  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  superbly  photographed  and 
reproduced  pieces  of  Meissen  porcelain  of  the 
best  period  that  it  contains,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  evidence  it  provides  of  losses  and  survivals 
in  the  great  Dresden  porcelain  collection.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  these  collections  suffered 
severely  from  theft  and  wanton  destruction  in 
the  period  immediately  following  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  no  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  as 
to  what  has  survived.  Now,  at  least,  we  know  of 
120  pieces  of  prime  importance  surviving,  most 
of  them  still  intact.  All  the  pieces  illustrated  are 
from  the  Dresden  Porcelain  Collection  in  the 
Zwinger  Palace,  with  the  exception  of  a  signed 
Horoldt  vase  from  the  Meissen  Stadt-Museum. 
The  only  piece  showing  signs  of  recent  damage 
is  the  Kandler  bird  (Plate  68),  the  tail  feathers  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  recently  broken 
away.  The  signed  Horoldt  vase  is  also  referred  to 
as  having  needed  restoration,  while  the  most 
famous  of  all  Horoldt  pieces  at  Dresden,  that 
signed  'Johann  Gregorius  Horoldt  inven: 
Meissen  den  22  Janu.  anno  1727,'  is  definitely 
mentioned  as  a  total  loss.  The  actual  extent  of 
the  Dresden  losses  will  perhaps  never  be  exactly 
known,  for  many  of  the  stolen  pieces  were  sold 
in  Berlin  after  the  war,  whence  they  were 
distributed  amongst  collectors  throughout  the 
world,  most  of  whom  are  probably  ignorant  of 
their  provenance.  A  number  appeared  on  the 
London  art  market  after  the  war. 

The  short  text  gives  an  unexceptionable 
account  of  the  foundation  and  development  of 
the  factory  up  to  1750;  the  subsequent  history  is 
not  covered,  nor  is  it  represented  in  the  plates. 
The  text  is  slightly  out  of  date  in  that  it  refers  to 
the  Meissen  decorator,  Heinze,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  B.  G.  Hauer,  who  was  responsible 
for  many  of  the  finest  Meissen  landscapes 
formerly  erroneously  attributed  to  Fleinze.  The 
first  published  reference  to  Hauer  was  in  the 
journal  of  the  Freunde  der  Schweizer  keramic 
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in  1949,  a  source  which  should  surely  be  acces- 
sible to  the  joint  authors  since  they  quote  a  1955 
issue  of  the  same  journal.  They  also  fall  into  the 
error  of  describing  the  signed  Horoldt  vase  in 
the  Meissen  Stadt-Museum  as  a  new  discovery, 
although,  as  Dr.  Ducret  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
paper  on  Horoldt,  this  piece  was  published  by 
G.  W.  Schulz  in  the  Mitteilungen  of  the  Leipzig 
Kunstgewerbemuseum  in  1922.  This  is,  however 
essentially  a  picture  book,  and  in  this  respect  it 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  There  are  no  colour 
plates,  but  the  reproductions,  most  of  which  are 
of  actual  size,  succeed  in  conveying  the  subtle 
surface  qualities  of  porcelain,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  white  life-size  birds  and  animals  by 
Kirchner  and  Kandler.  The  claim  on  the  dust 
cover  that  never  has  porcelain  been  so  effectively 
photographed  is  not  indeed  excessive. — J.F.H. 

A  SURVEY  OF  PORTRAITS  IN  WELSH 
HOUSES.  VOLUME  I.  NORTH 
WALES:  By  John  Steegman.  (Cardiff: 
The  National  Museum  of  Wales.  £2  2s.). 

THIS  survey  of  portraits  in  Welsh  houses,  of 
which  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  six 
northern  counties  and  includes  no  less  than  94 
houses,  is  an  undertaking  of  which  the  National 
Museum  and  the  author  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud.  The  volume  now  published  (and  the 
second  covering  the  southern  counties  was  nearly 
completed  before  Mr.  Steegman's  departure  to 
become  Director  of  the  Montreal  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts)  is  much  the  most  extensive  regional 
survey  of  portraits  in  country  houses  so  far  made, 
and  is  the  only  enterprise  of  the  kind  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  museum.  Circumstances  favoured  it, 
for  a  remarkably  high  proportion  of  the  houses 
are  happily  still  occupied  by  descendants  of  their 
original  owners,  and  the  portraits  have  not  been 
dispersed. 

The  survey  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
one  particular  class,  the  landed  gentry — 
preachers,  poets  and  bards  are  but  scantily 
represented — and  it  will  prove  invaluable  to 
genealogists  and  social  historians,  affording  a 
wealth  of  information  about  the  descent  of 
properties  and  family  alliances.  Moreover  this 
one  volume  already  affords  a  surprisingly 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  British  School  of 
Portrait  Painting  from  the  sixteenth  century 
down  to  our  own  time.  'There  is  not',  as  Mr. 
Steegman  observes,  'one  well-known  name  in 
the  past  history  of  that  school  that  is  not  repre- 
sented.' The  Welsh  governing  class,  or  at  least 
its  more  prominent  members,  was  from  the 
unification  of  the  country  by  the  Tudors 
onwards  largely  anglicised,  and  when  ordering 
their  portraits  they  often  patronised  leading 
artists  from  beyond  the  border :  just  as  the  more 
wealthy  in  the  eighteenth  century  imported 
London-made  furniture.  Thus,  to  cite  a  few 
instances  and  those  widely  distributed,  there  are 
3  Hogarths,  16  Reynolds,  and  12  Gainsboroughs 
listed  under  those  artists'  names  (though  not  all 
are  indubitable);  while  Michael  Wright,  Dahl, 
Kneller,  Highmore,  Hudson,  Hoppner  and 
many  other  lesser  lights  have  numerous  entries. 
These  examples  by  celebrated  painters  are  not  of 
course  all  of  major  consequence,  but  Sir  John 
Wynn  of  Bodfean  and  Glynllifon  is  certainly  one 


of  Gainsborough's  finest  male  portraits — a 
wonderful  character-study  and  with  a  figure  of 
an  impressive  solidity  and  substance  exceptional 
for  the  master.  Among  these  illustrations  of 
portraits  (nearly  200  are  here  reproduced)  there 
are  others  which  may  rank  high  among  the 
productions  of  their  painters.  But  of  the  2,280 
catalogued  many  are  by  anonymous  native 
artists,  who  probably  worked  in  the  county 
town  and  visited  the  more  remote  country 
houses  to  paint  their  not  very  exacting  patrons. 
Of  little  or  no  aesthetic  account,  such  works  are 
often  of  great  genealogical  interest. 

The  collections  in  this  survey  are  grouped 
under  counties  alphabetically,  as  are  the  houses 
within  each  county,  a  brief  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  property  being  given  in  each  case. 
Miniature  and  drawings  are  catalogued  separ- 
ately. The  descriptions  are  adequate  and  should 
greatly  assist  identification  if  ownership  should 
change  and  the  portraits  be  removed.  The 
identities  assigned  to  sitters  by  tradition  have 
been  accepted  when  there  is  no  conflicting  evi- 
dence. There  are,  as  is  inevitable  in  a  work  on 
this  scale,  some  debatable  attributions:  the 
entries  under  Powis  Castle,  for  example,  are 
not  beyond  criticism. 

Most  diligent  labours,  to  say  nothing  of 
innumerable  journeys,  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  this  invaluable  publication,  which  when 
completed  will  constitute  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  history  of  British  portraiture  and  one 
which  no  institution  beyond  the  border  can  hope 
to  emulate  since  a  similar  opportunity  does  not 
exist.  The  National  Museum  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  for  sponsoring  it  and  Mr.  Steeg- 
man for  so  ably  carrying  out  the  survey.  The 
second  volume,  which  may  confidently  be 
expected  to  maintain  the  same  standard,  will  be 
eagerly  awaited. — R.E. 

DIDEROT:  SALONS,  Vol.  L,  1759,  1761, 
1763;  texte  &abli  et  presente  par  Jean  Seznec 
et  Jean  Adhemar.  (Clarendon  Press :  Oxford 
University  Press.  £6  6s.  net.) 

ALTHOUGH  the  publisher  asserts  on  the  dust 
jacket  that  'Diderot's  Salons  can  be  said  to  have 
inaugurated  in  France  the  genre  of  art  criticism', 
the  claim  is  not  strictly  true  and  is  indeed 
directly  confuted  by  the  editorial  introduction 
to  this  admirable  book.  Art  criticism  of  a  sort  was 
being  published  more  or  less  continuously  in 
France  from  the  appearance  of  Felibien's 
Entretiens  in  1666  onwards.  And  if  Felibien's 
learned  discourses  are  considered  too  remote  in 
kind  from  Diderot's  journalistic  criticism  there 
were  Lafont  de  Saint- Yenne,  Baillet  de  St.- 
Julien,  Mathon  de  la  Cour  and  others  (including 
Grimm  himself  for  whose  Correspondence  Lit- 
teraire  Diderot's  Salons  were  written)  issuing 
comptes  rendus  of  the  biennial  exhibitions  of  the 
Academie  throughout  the  decade  before  the 
first  of  Diderot's  Salons  was  written.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Diderot's  criticisms  were  far 
more  brilliant  and  lively  than  those  of  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  of  far  greater  significance 
for  the  future.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be 
exaggerating  to  describe  them  as  the  best 
journalistic  art-criticism  that  has  ever  been 
written ;  for  Diderot,  with  liis  universal  curiosity, 


his  passion  for  communicating  knowledge  and 
his  mastery  of  an  easy,  conversational  style, 
raised  what  has  been  described,  with  some  justice, 
as  a  sotte  occupation  to  a  very  high  literary  level. 

It  is  therefore  curiously  paradoxical  that 
Diderot's  criticisms  (unlike  his  far  less  interesting 
writings  on  aesthetics)  were  never  printed 
during  his  lifetime.  They  were  merely  circulated 
in  manuscript  outside  France  amongst  the  dozen 
or  so  subscribers  to  Grimm's  Correspondence 
Litteraire.  Still  more  strange  is  the  fact  that  no 
really  satisfactory  edition  based  on  a  collation  of 
the  surviving  manuscripts  has  ever  been 
prepared,  and,  considering  the  esteem  in  which 
Diderot  is  held,  that  no  edition  other  than  a 
small  anthology  of  selections  is  at  present  in 
print  in  France.  This  is  a  situation  that  MM. 
Seznec  and  Adhemar  have  set  out  to  remedy 
with  the  support  of  the  Oxford  Press  and  the 
Warburg  Institute. 

The  establishment  of  an  accurate  text  was 
important,  since  Grimm  is  known  to  have  tam- 
pered with  Diderot's  manuscripts — indeed,  the 
author  encouraged  him  to  do  so.  In  this  part  of 
their  task  the  editors'  work  has  been  con- 
siderably simplified  by  Professor  Dieckmann's 
important  work  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  Fonds 
Vandeul  published  in  195 1.  But  besides  provid- 
ing a  critical  text  the  editors  decided  that  the 
modern  reader  should  have  an  inestimable 
advantage  denied  to  Grimm's  subscribers ;  when- 
ever possible,  the  individual  works  of  art  which 
Diderot  discusses  are  reproduced.  An  immense 
amount  of  research  must  have  gone  into  tracing 
these.  It  is  comparatively  rarely  that  the  editors 
have  to  admit  themselves  baffled ;  even  then  they 
have  quite  often  been  able  to  replace  an  untraced 
original  by  the  reproduction  of  an  analagous 
work  by  the  same  hand.  Stragely  enough,  until 
this  project  was  nearing  completion,  no  illus- 
trated edition  of  Diderot's  Salons  had  ever  been 
attempted,  except  in  Moscow  where  an 
anthology  of  selected  passages  was  issued  in 
1936.  When  the  four  volumes  of  this  edition  are 
complete  the  plates  alone  will  provide  students 
with  an  invaluable  corpus  of  illustrations  of 
little-known  works  by  French  artists  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this 
edition  as  complete  and  as  useful  as  possible. 
Each  of  Diderot's  critical  essays  is  preceded  by 
a  complete  reprint  of  the  relevant  Salon  catalogue 
together  with  notes  identifying  as  many  of  each 
artist's  exhibits  as  possible,  whether  or  not 
Diderot  writes  about  them.  Each  of  these  re- 
prints is  accompanied  by  a  short  essay  supplying 
interesting  historical  particulars  about  the 
organisation,  the  hanging,  etc.  of  the  exhibition 
and  giving  a  most  valuable  summary  of  the  more 
important  contemporary  printed  criticisms  as 
well  as  relevant  comments  from  other  sources — 
for  example,  from  the  letters  of  the  Swedish 
artist,  P.  G.  Floding,  to  his  patron  Tessin. 

'Seznec  and  Adhemar',  as  this  edition  will 
inevitably  be  referred  to  in  future,  is  a  work 
which  every  library  in  any  way  concerned  with 
the  arts  and  every  student  of  eighteenth-century 
French  art  must  acquire.  At  a  time  when  many 
publishers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
widespread  taste  for  books  on  art  to  pour  out 
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numerous  ephemeral  and  often  vapid  picture 
books,  the  Oxford  Press  is  greatly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  enterprise  in  embarking  on  this 
really  important  contribution  to  art  historical 
studies.  It  is  beautifully  printed  (in  French),  and, 
having  regard  to  present-day  prices,  the  high 
quality  of  the  scholarship,  and  its  size  (it  includes 
no  less  than  1 17  illustrations),  the  price  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  reasonable  one. — F.J.B.W. 

ITALIAN  PICTURES  OF  THE  RE- 
NAISSANCE: A  List  of  the  Principal 
Artists  and  their  Works  with  an  Index  of 
Places,  The  Venetian  School;  By  Bernard 
Berenson.  2  volumes.  (London:  The  Phaidon 
Press.  95s.  net.). 

THE  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  a 
new,  greatly  enlarged,  thoroughly  revised  and 
lavishly  illustrated  edition  of  the  Berenson  Lists 
is  an  outstanding  artistic  event.  For  years,  for 
generations  almost,  tourists  and  students  alike 
have  found  this  invaluable  compendium  an 
essential  part  of  their  travelling  equipment:  in 
fact,  there  can  be  few  alive  today  who  remember 
what  it  was  like  to  study  Italian  Renaissance 
paintings  without  the  help  of  Mr.  Berenson.  The 
new  edition,  printed  in  handsome  quartos,  is, 
however,  designed  for  the  desk  of  the  scholar  or 
the  table  of  the  dilettante,  rather  than  the  pocket 
of  the  traveller.  Until  such  time  as  the  lists  are 
reprinted  in  smaller  format  and  without  illustra- 
tions, visitors  to  churches  and  galleries  will  have 
to  content  themselves  with  the  convenient 
(though  out-dated)  1932  edition. 

Mr.  Berenson's  first  book,  The  Venetian 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance,  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1 894,  when  it  contained  lists  of  paint- 
ings by  such  artists  as  Tiepolo,  Guardi  and 
Pietro  Longhi,  as  well  as  the  renaissance  painters. 
But  when  the  lists  of  works  by  the  earlier  masters 
grew  longer,  those  of  the  later  painters  were 
omitted.  The  present  volumes  therefore  cover 
Venetian  painting  from  Paolo  Veneziano  in  the 
early  fourteenth  century  to  Leandro  Bassano 
who  died  in  1622  and  also  include  accounts  of 
certain  minor  painters  who  have  not  previously 
figured  in  the  lists.  For  the  first  time  they  have 
been  supplemented  by  illustrations:  no  fewer 
than  1,334,  none  of  which  was  reproduced 
amongst  the  400  in  the  Phaidon  Press  edition  of 
Mr.  Berenson's  The  Painters  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  (1952),  which  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  whole  work.  The  value  of  so  lavish  an 
allowance  of  plates  can  hardly  be  exaggerated 
and  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
many  are  of  pictures  the  present  whereabouts  of 
which  is  unknown.  At  the  risk  of  appearing 
ungrateful  the  present  reviewer  must,  however, 
suggest  that  this  unequalled  collection  of  repro- 
ductions might  have  been  made  still  more 
valuable  if  measurements  had,  whenever  possible, 
been  given  beneath  each  plate.  At  the  present 
moment  large  and  small  works  are  reproduced 
side  by  side  without  any  indication  that  they 
differ  in  size.  (The  tiny  painting  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  on  plate  203  is  very  much  smaller 
than  the  two  panels  which  flank  it;  Palma 
Vecchio's  miniature  Venus  and  Mars  measuring 
only  20  X  16  cms.,  on  plate  912  is  given  double 


the  space  of  a  Sacra  Conversazione,  measuring 
71  by  108  cms.,  on  the  opposite  page.) 

The  lists  themselves,  as  Mr.  Berenson  has 
repeatedly  stressed,  are  intended  'to  put  students 
on  the  way  to  more  and  more  acceptable  attri- 
butions'. Specialist  scholars  of  individual  aspects 
of  Venetian  painting  will,  no  doubt,  query  dates 
and  attributions  in  their  own  fields,  though  none 
can  afford  to  treat  Mr.  Berenson's  suggestions 
without  respect.  To  reject  the  lists  because  parts 
appear  mistaken  to  some  students,  would  surely 
be  as  wrong-headed  as  to  accept  them  blindly  as 
final  judgements.  They  must  be  taken  for  what 
they  are,  and  for  what  their  author  claims  them 
to  be,  the  opinions  of  a  great  and  experienced 
connoisseur  of  Italian  Renaissance  paintings. 

To  indicate  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
Mr.  Berenson  has  incorporated  in  this  new 
edition,  we  may  consider  the  work  of  two  artists 
— Giovanni  Bellini  and  Giorgione.  In  the  1932 
and  1936  editions  of  the  lists  Giovanni  Bellini 
was  credited  with  195  paintings;  he  is  now 
given  269.  Among  the  additions  are  the  Drunken- 
ness of  Noah  at  Besancon  (formerly  ascribed  to 
Cariani),  the  little  Crucifixion  in  the  Palazzo 
Corsini  at  Florence,  the  Madonna  at  Ajaccio,  the 
Contini  Bonacossi  portrait  of  George  Fugger  and 
the  Bristol  Descent  of  Christ  into  Limbo.  Giorgione, 
who  was  given  20  pictures  in  1932  and  21  in 
1936,  now  boasts  no  fewer  than  42.  The 
demise  of  the  'Master  of  the  Pitti  Three  Ages' 
accounts  for  five  of  the  additions;  Titian  has 
provided  the  Visitation  in  the  Accademia  at 
Venice,  the  Glasgow  Christ  and  the  Adulteress, 
part  of  the  Pitti  Concert,  and  the  Jarves  Circum- 
cision at  New  Haven ;  and  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
has  yielded  part  of  the  altarpiece  in  S.  Giovanni 
Crisostomo  at  Venice.  The  Benson  and  Allen- 
dale Nativities  now  in  the  Frick  Collection, 
Washington,  have  also  been  incorporated  in 
Giorgione's  ceuvre.  Additional  works  include  the 
Kingston  Lacy  Judgement  of  Solomon,  the  por- 
trait of  a  bearded  man  and  the  St.  George  both 
in  the  Cini  Collection,  Venice.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  the  Tramonto,  shown  at 
the  Giorgione  Exhibition  in  1955,  does  not 
appear,  that  the  Ashmolean  Madonna  is  ascribed 
to  Cariani  and  that  those  two  much  advertised 
works,  the  heads  in  the  Galleria  Borghese,  are 
placed  under  the  name  of  Caprioli.  The  list  of 
works  attributed  to  Giorgione  is,  furthermore, 
supplemented  by  a  group  of  29  copies  and  a 
selection  of  30  Giorgionesque  paintings. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Berenson  remarks  that 
'nothing  of  permanent  interest  in  Venetian 
studies  has  appeared  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
except  Professor  Longhi's  recognition  of  the 
Drunkenness  of  Noah  at  Besancon  as  a  late 
Giovanni  Bellini.  The  additions  made  to  the 
known  works  of  other  Venetian  painters  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  alter  the  previously  attained 
idea  of  the  artist  in  question'.  Much  scholarship 
has,  however,  been  devoted  to  analysing  the 
ceuvres  of  the  Venetian  painters.  In  order  to  show 
how  far  Mr.  Berenson  has  modified  his  lists  in 
the  light  of  such  research  we  may  compare  his 
account  of  the  earlier  Venetian  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  with  that  published 
in  Mr.  Martin  Davies's  scholarly  catalogue  of 
The  Earlier  Italian  Schools  (1951)-  On  sixty  out  of 


some  eighty  pictures  which  appear  in  the  present 
volume  and  in  Mr.  Davies's  catalogue,  Mr. 
Berenson  was  in  1932,  and  still  remains,  in 
agreement  with  the  National  Gallery.  In  four 
instances  he  has  changed  his  old  attributions  to 
agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Davies,  though  he  still 
accepts  eight  paintings  as  autograph  which 
Mr.  Davies  regards  as  copies  or  studio  produc- 
tions. Maintaining  his  attribution  of  two  works 
to  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Pietro  degli  Ingannati, 
which  Mr.  Davies  has  more  cautiously  placed  in 
the  anonymous  'Venetian  School',  he  also 
continues  to  list  under  Giovanni  Bellini  the  two 
portraits  which  Mr.  Davies  ascribes  to  the  shad- 
owy Jacometto  Veneziano.  Furthermore,  he 
maintains  the  attribution  to  Gentile  Bellini  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  for  which  Mr.  Davies 
has  suggested  Carpaccio.  The  Augustus  and  the 
Sybil  which  Mr.  Berenson  ascribed  to  Carpaccio 
in  1894,  to  Giovanni  Bellini  in  1932,  and  to 
Lazzaro  Bastiani  in  1936 — and  which  Mr. 
Davies  wisely  places  among  the  anonymous 
Venetians — he  now  gives  to  Benedetto  Diana, 
with  a  question  mark. 

It  need  hardly  be  stressed  that  these  volumes 
are  essential  to  every  student  of  Italian  painting 
who  will,  no  doubt,  rejoice  to  find  that  they  are 
so  comparatively  inexpensive.  But  their  appeal 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  scholar,  for  the 
superb  corpus  of  plates  presents  the  amateur 
with  the  most  enticing  and  direct  introduction 
to  one  of  the  greatest  schools  of  European 
painting. — H.H. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
ART:  By  D.  Talbot  Rice.  (223  pp.  and 
51  plates.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
42s.  net). 

IN  this  book,  Professor  Talbot  Puce  examines 
the  origin  and  early  development  of  Christian 
art  from  the  rude  catacomb  paintings  of  the 
third  century  to  the  mosaics  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  further  observations  on  the  later 
development  of  Byzantine  painting.  Realising 
the  wide-spread  interest  in  this  most  fascinating 
subject,  he  has  intended  his  book  primarily  for 
the  general  reader,  though  his  reflexions  on 
several  recent  discoveries — including  the  newly 
revealed  mosaics  at  Constantinople,  the  strange 
Madonna  and  Child  painting  in  S.  Maria  Novella 
at  Rome  and  the  eighth-century  frescoes  at 
Castelseprio,  near  Milan — and  his  incorpo- 
ration of  them  into  the  general  picture  of  early 
Christian  art,  will  also  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  specialist  students. 

Beginning  with  the  statement  that  'no  art  is 
born  suddenly  out  of  nothing;  continuity  has 
always  been  an  essential  of  every  phase,  and  it 
was  especially  important  in  early  Christian  art', 
Professor  Talbot  Rice  indicates  the  influence 
which  Roman,  Hellenistic  and  Iranian  arts 
exerted  on  the  first  paintings  and  carvings  which 
had  a  specifically  Christian  intention.  In  this 
section  he  draws  careful  parallels  between  the 
theological  and  artistic  development  of  Christi- 
anity. Then  he  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the 
first  masterpieces  of  Christian  art,  the  mosaics  at 
Rome,  Milan,  Ravenna,  Parenzo  and  Salonica, 
with  reference  also  to  some  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  same  period.  His  next  section  deals  with 
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painting  in  Italy,  and  painting  and  sculpture 
north  of  the  Alps,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  century,  devoting  a  whole  chapter  to 
Britain.  (In  writing  of  British  sculpture  he  makes 
the,  not  wholly  convincing,  suggestion  that  the 
Langford  Rood  is  derived  from  the  general 
Eastern  iconographic  tradition  rather  than  from 
the  cult  image  of  the  Volto  Santo  at  Lucca). 
Retracing  his  steps,  he  next  considers  the  second 
flowering  of  Byzantine  art  after  the  end  of  the 
iconoclastic  period  in  the  ninth  century,  and  its 
subsequent  development  to  the  twelfth  century. 
The  book  ends  with  a  section  on  later  Byzantine 
painting  in  Greece  and  the  Balkans,  and  a  useful 
chapter  on  the  production,  one  might  almost 
say  mass-production,  of  icons  in  eastern  Europe. 

In  his  preface,  Professor  Talbot  Rice  remarks 
that  'to  be  complete,  the  story  of  the  art  of  any 
particular  cultural  phase  should  be  concerned 
with  every  aspect,  with  sculpture  as  well  as 
painting,  with  the  small  things  as  well  as  with 
the  large,  and,  not  least,  with  architecture  .  .  . 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  early  mediaeval 
world,  where  buildings  and  their  decorations 
constituted  a  very  definite  unity,  and  where  the 
minor  arts,  ivory  carvings,  metalwork,  textiles, 
enamels  and  pottery,  had  a  significance  that  has 
now  been  forgotten  in  the  West'.  More  is  the 
pity,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  devote  greater 
space  to  minor  objects  which,  on  account  of 
their  better  state  of  preservation,  often  give  a 
clearer  impression  of  the  artistic  feeling  of  a 
period  than  all  but  the  best  paintings.  The  few 
ivories  illustrated  in  this  book — mostly  in  line 
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drawings  winch  can  give  little  idea  of  their 
quality — only  serve  to  confirm  this,  and  one 
wishes  that  space  had  also  been  found  for  a  few 
examples  of  goldsmiths'  work.  The  plates  are, 
alas,  inadequate,  and  some  of  them  are  very  poor 
indeed — that  of  the  fresco  at  Castelseprio,  for 
example,  gives  no  hint  of  the  delicacy  which  the 
author  finds  in  tins  painting. 

Although  The  Beginnings  of  Christian  Art  is 
intended  primarily  for  a  popular  audience,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  described  as  a  vulgarization, 
and  Professor  Talbot  Rice  leaves  his  readers  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  complexity  of  the  subject. 
In  a  field  where  the  most  renowned  specialists 
can  differ  over  questions  of  dating  by  as  much  as 
three  centuries,  all  gross  simplifications  must  be 
avoided.  And,  at  the  risk  of  confusing  his  readers, 
Professor  Talbot  Rice  has  been  careful  to  indi- 
cate the  opposing  opinions  of  other  scholars.  His 
book  may  confidently  be  recommended  to  all 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  basic  knowledge  of  early 
Christian  art,  which  is,  indeed,  essential  for  a  full 
understanding  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. — C.R.I. 

LALIT  KALA:  A  JOURNAL  OF  ORIEN- 
TAL ART  CHIEFLY  INDIAN.  Nos.  1-2. 
(New  Delhi:  Lalit  Kala  Akademi,  April  1955- 
March  1956.  Foreign  subscription  rate: 
Rs.20  p.a.) 

THIS  new  journal,  published  by  India's  newly- 
founded  National  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
comes  in  the  wake  of  the  first  two  of  a  series  of 
excellent  popular  monographs  which  the 
Academy  is  bringing  out  as  part  of  its  project  to 
encourage  public  appreciation  of  the  nation's 
art  heritage.  The  journal  itself  is  more  directly 
designed  for  the  specialist,  but  the  first  double 
issue  shows  that  its  interest  will  not  be  narrowly 
restricted.  There  is  much  in  these  twenty-seven 
articles  by  Indian  scholars  to  stimulate  and  satisfy 
both  laymen  and  specialists  alike.  A  few  of  the 
contributions  have  succeeded  in  avoiding 
homage  to  the  more  exacting  demands  of 
scholarly  presentation  and  may  please  the  lay 
reader  more  than  those  for  whom  the  journal  is 
primarily  intended,  but  this  by  no  means 
reflects  upon  the  value  of  the  journal  as  a  whole. 
Vitality  is  after  all  more  desirable  than  preten- 
tiousness and  the  fact  that  the  editors  specifically 
state  that  their  aim  is  to  maintain  sound  traditions 
of  scholarship  is  a  sign  that  they  intend  to  avoid 
slipshod  standards.  That  they  have  not  entirely 
succeeded  in  this  first  issue  is  a  little  disconcerting 
in  view  of  the  otherwise  excellent  nature  of  the 
contributions  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
standard  of  presentation  will  be  improved  as  the 
journal  gets  under  way. 

A  type  of  flaw  that  should  be  avoided  in 
future  issues  is  found  in  the  second  of  the  six 
editorial  articles.  The  article  is  a  short  one  and 
its  purpose  is  to  illustrate  an  interesting  image  of 
Chandrasekhara  and  suggest  its  probable  date 
and  provenance.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
examine  the  view  put  forward  in  the  article,  but 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  quite  insufficient 
to  argue  on  the  basis  of  comparisons  made  with 
unspecified  examples  in  the  Bombay  Museum 
or  Venugopala  temple,  Magala,  without  either 
reproducing  them  or  indicating  where  repro- 
ductions may  be  found.  One  indistinct  illustra- 


tion, merely  labelled  'Chalukyan  Stone  image. 
12th  century  A.D.',  does  not  command  the 
respect  deserved  by  what  is  evidently  considered 
to  be  the  main  support  for  the  conclusions 
reached.  In  another  editorial  contribution  the 
writer  is  led  astray  in  his  attempts  to  re-identify 
portraits  of  Malik  'Ambar  by  inattention  to  the 
correct  transliteration  of  the  minister's  name  and 
also  by  neglect  of  a  well-known  contemporary 
portrait  authenticated  by  Shah  Jahan  in  favour 
of  what  is  clearly  a  late  copy.  Attention  to  points 
such  as  these  is  essential  if  the  journal  is  to 
achieve  the  status  that  is  desired. 

Another  tendency  that  is  not  altogether  war- 
ranted in  a  publication  of  tins  kind  lies  in  the 
addition  to  several  contributions  of  editorial 
notes,  which  supplement,  elaborate,  or  even 
contradict  the  material  or  views  of  the  con- 
tributor. The  fact  that  these  comments  are  always 
valuable  in  themselves  does  not  in  any  way 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  journal  but  rather 
insinuates  that  contributors  are  not  entirely 
competent  to  deal  with  their  subjects.  It  would 
be  more  tactful  and  generous  to  communicate 
such  material  to  contributors  in  advance  of 
publication  and  reduce  editorial  postscripts  to 
a  minimum. 

If  it  has  been  necessary  to  examine  certain 
aspects  of  editorial  policy  here,  it  is  certainly 
not  to  denigrate  the  value  of  the  work  which 
the  editors,  Karl  Khandalavala  and  Moti 
Chandra,  are  doing  in  the  service  of  Indian  art 
history.  Both  of  these  distinguished  scholars  are 
very  prolific  and  authoritative  writers  on  the 
subject  and  it  can  be  counted  a  great  fortune  to 
those  interested  in  Indian  art  that  they  and  their 
colleagues  have  now  such  a  useful  vehicle  for 
the  propagation  of  their  work.  The  journal  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  almost  two-hundred 
half-tone  illustrations  as  well  as  thirteen  first- 
rate  colour  plates,  most  of  which  reproduce 
hitherto  unpublished  material. — R.S. 

ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES:  MID 
GEORGIAN.  1760-1800:  By  Christopher 
Hussey.  254  pages.  507  half-tone  plates. 
(London:  Country  Life  Ltd.  1956.  6  gns.  net). 

THIS  is  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Hussey 's 
important  new  series  on  English  country  houses 
and  it  fully  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
scholarship  and  book  production  set  by  its  pre- 
decessor (reviewed  in  these  pages  in  December, 
1956).  Indeed  in  many  ways  this  volume  is  more 
satisfactory.  The  material  must  have  been  easier 
to  handle  owing  to  its  comparative  homogeneity 
and  Mr.  Hussey  attacks  it  squarely  as  a  whole, 
without  straining  to  impose  any  sharply  defined 
stylistic  classifications — thus  scouting  those 
awkward  problems  he  created  for  himself  when 
dealing  with  the  Early  Georgian  architects  and 
decorators.  The  years  1760  to  1800  is  the  period 
covered  and  it  is,  of  course,  dominated  by  the 
Adams.  They  are  given  due  prominence  (Hatch- 
lands,  Harewood,  Kedleston,  Syon,  Mersham-le- 
Hatch,  Saltram  and  Newby  Hall  are  selected  for 
detailed  treatment),  but  Mr.  Hussey  allows  the 
work  of  their  sometimes  underestimated  rivals, 
particularly  James  Paine,  to  appear  at  its  very 
impressive  best  in  such  spectacular  buildings  as 
Wardour  Castle  and  Brocket  Hall.  The  latter 
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half  of  the  period  witnessed  the  full-flowering 
of  James  Wyatt's  erratic  genius,  and  that  of  his 
hardly  less  gifted  brother  Samuel ;  while  the  rich 
'nabob'  interiors  of  Henry  Holland  seem  to  look 
forward  to  the  Regency,  providing  a  foretaste 
of  the  sumptuosities  in  store  for  us  in  Mr. 
Hussey's  next  volume  which  will  carry  the 
survey  on  to  1840. 

Concise,  urbane  descriptive  essays  on  twenty- 
nine  outstanding  country  houses  form  the  main 
body  of  the  book  and  they  display  to  the  full 
their  author's  detailed  knowledge  and  intimate 
understanding  of  his  subject.  Yet  the  general  in- 
troductory chapter  which  precedes  these 
masterly  condensations  may  well  be  thought  the 
more  interesting  and  readable  section;  for  Mr. 
Hussey  has  here  allowed  himself  room  to 
expand  and  dilate  on  the  main  trends  of  architec- 
tural taste  from  Adam  to  Holland — with  special 
attention,  of  course,  to  the  picturesque,  about 
which  he  can  speak  with  peculiar  authority.  His 
chief  difficulty,  he  tells  us,  lay  in  integrating  'the 
work  of  Adam  with  a  balanced  view  of  the 
period  as  a  whole'  and  his  successful  solution  of 
this  problem  makes  the  book  incomparably 
more  satisfactory  than  Tipping's  English  Homes: 
Period  VI,  in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to 
preserve  a  just  sense  of  proportion.  On  Robert 
Adam  himself  Mr.  Hussey  is  most  perceptive, 
especially  when  he  remarks  that  throughout  'his 
early  performance  it  is  the  picturesque  (in  the 
broadest  sense),  not  the  classical,  even  the  neo- 
classical, qualities  in  it  that  are  the  more  constant 
and  remarkable'.  Nevertheless,  many  will  dis- 
agree with  his  adverse  judgment  on  Adam's 
later  style :  'an  exquisite  but  emasculated  parody 
of  its  earlier  self',  he  writes.  And  again:  'after 
1770,  when  cynicism  seems  to  have  replaced 
enthusiasm  in  him,  and  the  American  war  be- 
devilled costs  and  ideals,  it  is  precisely  the 
emotional  quality  that  is  missing  from  the  firm's 
increasingly  automatic  output'.  This  is  surely  too 
sweeping  a  condemnation.  To  the  '70's  belong 
the  houses  in  Portman  Square,  Mansfield  Street 
and  Pordand  Street,  as  well  as  20  St.  James's 
Square  and  Derby  House,  Grosvenor  Square :  and 
these  late  works,  far  from  representing  a  decline, 
can  be  regarded  as  the  consummation  and 
ultimate  refinement  of  a  consistently  developing 
style.  Nowhere  else  did  Adam's  ingenuity  and 
originality  in  planning,  or  his  exquisite  sense  of 
detail,  reach  so  high  a  degree  of  accomplishment. 
But  of  course  all  these  late  works  are  town 
houses.  If  Mr.  Hussey  speaks  of  the  Adams  as 
country  house  architects  only,  his  strictures  may 
perhaps  be  justified. 

On  the  Wyatts  he  is  wholly  admirable, 
although  unavoidably  prevented  from  dealing  at 
length  with  any  example  of  James  Wyatt's 
Gothic  manner.  As  regards  his  classic  style,  Mr. 
Hussey  points  out  that  if  James  originated  the 
'Wyatt  style'  he  left  it  largely  for  Samuel  to 
exploit.  Indeed  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
'in  the  aggregate'  James  Wyatt's  country  houses 
'are  of  less  note  than  the  country  houses  for 
which  his  brother  Samuel  was  responsible 
during  the  same  period' — and  he  quotes  Baron 
Hill,  Doddington,  Herstmonceaux  Place,  Win- 
nington  Hall,  Shugborough  and  Belmont  in 
support  of  this  view.  He  also  raises  tentatively 


the  question  of  James  and  Samuel  Wyatt's  col- 
laboration, even  possibly  at  Heaton  itself  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  locus  classicus  for  a 
study  of  James  Wyatt's  individual  style.  But  the 
problems  raised  by  the  Wyatt  family  are  legion 
and  since  they  mostly  arise  from  old  mis- 
attributions  they  cannot  be  solved  except  by 
laborious  research.  We  need  not  cavil  if  Mr. 
Hussey  has  left  a  few  riddles  to  tease  the  future 
specialists  in  his  field. 

Meantime  he  promises  to  deal  at  length,  in  his 
next  volume,  with  James  Wyatt's  later  buildings, 
no  doubt  with  some  of  the  fascinating  works  of 
his  younger  relations  as  well,  and  we  therefore 
look  forward  to  the  coming  autumn  when  he 
will  be  ready,  we  hope,  with  this  further  instal- 
ment of  his  magisterial  survey.  Early  nineteenth- 
century  English  country  houses  are  relatively 
little  known  and  admired,  so  Mr.  Hussey  will  be 
breaking  into  new  and  unexplored  territory.  It 
is  an  exciting  prospect. — J.F. 

ROMANESQUE  ART  IN  FRANCE;  By 

Joseph  Gantner  and  Marcel  Pobe,  with  a 
preface  by  Marcel  Aubert,  and  notes  on  the 
plates  by  Pobe;  74  pp.  and  271  photographs 
by  Jean  Roubier,  with  8  maps.  (London: 
Thames  and  Hudson,  63s.  net). 

THERE  was  room  for  a  work  in  English  on  the 
whole  of  French  Romanesque  Art.  Single 
aspects  had  previously  been  discussed,  as  in  J. 
Baum's  Romanesque  Architecture  in  France  and 
A.  Kingsley  Porter's  Romanesque  Sculpture  of  the 
Pilgrim  Roads.  Dr.  Joan  Evans'  Art  in  Medieval 
France,  987-1498,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises 
all  mediaeval  French  art  from  the  Merovingian 
to  the  Late  Gothic  period.  The  authors  thus  felt 
that  it  was  their  task  to  define  what  is  French 
Romanesque  in  style  and  spirit.  The  danger  may 
have  been  present  in  their  minds  that  the  text 
could  become  merely  subservient  to  the 
magnificent  plates.  Instead,  word  and  picture  are 
complementary  to  each  other,  and  Professor 
Gantner's  incisive  and  brilliant  introduction 
saved  this  consummately  produced  volume  from 
being  just  another  luxury  picture-book. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  any  work  of  Gant- 
ner's has  appeared  in  English,  and  his  translator, 
Marie  Heynemann,  has  served  him  well,  in  a 
rendering  which  does  not  read  like  a  translation. 
Gantner  is  the  Head  of  the  Institute  of  Art 
History  at  Basle  University.  A  pupil  of  Wolff- 
lin's,  his  early  work  was  concerned  with 
Michelangelo's  architecture,  the  history  of  town- 
design,  and  Swiss  Romanesque  Art.  He  became 
editor  and  co-author  of  The  History  of  Swiss  Art 
and  recently  published  a  monograph  on  Konrad 
Witz. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Gantner,  an  inspiring 
teacher  and  lecturer,  was  able  to  do  himself  full 
justice  in  an  introductory  essay  of  fifteen  pages. 
Yet  once  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  en- 
forced briefness  of  his  contribution,  the  reader 
will  find  in  each  sentence  the  crystallized  insight 
of  a  lifetime  of  research. 

The  authors  concentrate  upon  the  period 
1000-1 150  as  the  time  of  the  growth  and  flower- 
ing of  French  Romanesque,  and  most  of  the 
buildings,  frescoes,  and  works  of  sculpture, 
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illustrated  in  tins  book,  stem  from  this  era. 
When  Glaber,  the  monk  of  Cluny,  expressed  his 
wonder  at  that  'Candida  ecclesiarum  vestis'  which 
covered  the  whole  of  France  after  1000,  he 
reveals  that  this  'white  garment  of  churches' 
heralds  something  unprecedented  and  porten- 
tous. "The  first  Romanesque  architecture — 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  "westwork"  of  Tournus 
with  which  our  illustrations  begin — more  or  less 
coincides  in  date  with  the  foundation  of  the 
new,  the  first  really  French,  dynasty'  (Pobe).  The 
date  1 1 50  appears  equally  convincing  as  the 
watershed  between  Romanesque  and  Gothic.  It 
is  at  this  period  that  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
attacked  the  style  of  the  third  church  of  Cluny, 
voicing  his  protest  against  what  he  deemed  the 
'ridicula  monstruositas'  of  Romanesque  art,  and 
castigating  it  as  'deformis  formositas'.  The 
records  of  Suger,  Abbot  of  Saint-Denis,  written 
about  1 148/9,  reflect  the  changed  position  as 
clearly — 'The  third  building  at  Cluny  ....  was 
scarcely  finished,  when  at  Clairvaux  ....  the 
counter-movement  set  in,  leading  in  its  turn  to 
a  completely  new  orgamsation  of  the  interior 
arrangement  in  the  first  churches  of  the  Cister- 
cian Order*  (Gantner). 

The  majestic  scenic  setting  of  Romanesque 
churches  and  monasteries  is  beautifully  re- 
captured in  text  and  plates.  Unlike  in  Gothic 
architecture  raised  high  above  the  human  zone 
by  dint  of  daring  construction,  they  are  at 
times  placed  upon  steep,  lofty  peaks,  like 
Mont  St.  Michel,  or  the  Needle  Rock  at  Le 
Puy,  or  into  utter  isolation  like  the  Monastery  of 
Saint-Guilhem-le-Desert.  Here  the  visual  impact 
is  the  same  as  it  was  eight  hundred  years  ago. 
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But  to  conjure  up  an  impression  of  the  buildings 
within  the  Romanesque  town  as  an  organic 
whole,  is  beyond  our  power  now.  Of  secular 
architecture,  only  a  few  fragments  have 
survived,  of  which  an  arcaded  town  house  with 
wonderful  carvings  at  St.  Antonin  and  the 
twelfth-century  bridge  at  Avignon  with  its 
chapel,  are  illustrated.  As  regards  churches,  the 
reformatory  zest  with  which  Gothic  planners 
from  1 1 50  onwards  overthrew  the  monuments 
erected  by  preceding  generations,  was  only  the 
first  stage  in  a  series  of  wholesale  destructions. 

Yet  an  abundance  of  church  monuments  has 
survived,  reflecting  a  variety  of  function  and 
structure:  burial,  baptismal,  pilgrims',  and 
Knight  Templars'  chapels,  oratories,  leper- 
houses,  fortified  monasteries  with  their  em- 
battled watch-towers,  and  'lanterns  of  the  dead' 
(i.e.  turreted  columns  from  which  a  light  used 
to  shine  across  the  graveyard).  All  are  splendidly 
illustrated.  An  element  of  movement  is  intro- 
duced into  the  sequence  of  the  plates,  when, 
before  approaching  a  church,  it  is  first  shown 
within  its  landscape-setting. 

The  vast,  fascinating  realm  of  Romanesque 
iconography  still  remains  full  of  mysteries  and 
problems.  Gantner  stresses  that  of  all  styles 
Romanesque  is  the  only  one  which  lends  to  the 
capital  not  only  a  structural,  but  also  an  eminent- 
ly significant  narrative  function.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion arises  time  and  again,  whether  there  is  an 
iconographic  programme  extant  in  the  spatial 
sequence  of  the  subjects  represented,  embracing 
the  capitals  and  the  rest  of  the  ornamental 
sculpture.  Gantner  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
is  no  spatial  interlinking  of  themes,  and  cites  as  an 
example  the  capitals  at  St.  Benoit-sur-Loire, 
among  which  ten  are  devoted  to  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict.  But  they  are  quite  arbitrarily  distri- 
buted among  many  others  concerned  with  the 
most  heterogeneous  subjects,  dispersed  at 
random  throughout  the  basilica.  On  the  other 
hand,  examples  can  be  cited,  where  the  sequence 
seems  more  'rational',  as  on  the  facade  of  Notre- 
Dame-la-Grande  at  Poitiers,  where  the  Old 
Testament  scenes  and  symbols  link  up  preparing- 
ly  with  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  and  the  Nativity,  leading  up  to  the 
climax  of  Christ  the  Judge  in  the  tympanum. 

Dr.  Pobe-  fills  in  the  historical  and  geographi- 
cal background  and  endeavours  to  define  the 
place  of  'origins',  'faith',  and  'spirit'  of  Roman- 
esque art  within  the  framework  of  the  mystic  and 
theological  thought  of  the  pre-Aquinas  period. 
He  attempts  too  much,  though  many  interesting 
ideas  are  suggested.  When  he  is  guided  by  facts, 
as  in  his  notes,  he  supplies  admirably  compact 
and  scholarly  information.  In  the  plates  un- 
forgettable beauty  is  revealed.  It  is  Jean  Rou- 
bier's  art  to  make  each  work  of  art  speak  for 
itself,  with  its  own  innate  eloquence — H.L. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

TO  put  the  entire  writings  of  William  Blake, 
with  all  variant  readings,  in  just  under  1,000 
pages,  on  sale  at  £3  3s.  od.,  is  perhaps  the  finest 
achievement  of  the  Nonesuch  Press,  or  of  any 
British  publisher  of  this  day.  It  is  the  oflmination 


of  Sir  Francis  Meynell's  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes' 
devoted  collaboration  in  publishing  Blake  which 
began  with  the  Nonesuch  three-volume  edition 
thirty-three  years  ago. 

The  present  volume,  with  a  page  size  of 
8$  X  5|  in.,  is  set  in  Monotype  Ehrhardt  and 
printed  on  a  toned  India  paper  made  by  Robert 
Fletcher  &  Son,  and  printed  by  William  Clowes. 
Despite  its  950-odd  pages,  it  is  only  one  inch 
thick;  and  despite  all  the  necessary  critical 
apparatus,  the  consummate  skill  of  the  typo- 
grapher enables  the  poems  to  be  read  without 
distraction,  on  a  page  with  ample  margins. 
Sir  Francis  Meynell  has  not,  in  this  instance, 
followed  his  frequent  policy  of  setting  all  poetry 
in  italic.  The  binding  is  extremely  handsome, 
with  a  red  buckram  spine  and  marbled  cloth 
sides. 

English  Cht4rch  Plate  597-1830,  by  Charles 
Oman  (reviewed  on  p.  109  of  this  issue)  is  an 
example  of  the  high  standard  of  Oxford 
University  Press  production  of  the  present  day. 
The  page  size  is  iof  X  7  in.  The  type  is  Mono- 
type Bembo.  There  are  199  pages  of  photographs 
on  heavy  art  paper  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  but 
no  line  illustrations  or  colour  plates.  Presentation 
and  typography  are  all  that  a  work  of  serious 
scholarship  demands. 

The  Early  Architecture  of  Georgia  is  a  handsome 
volume  from  the  North  Carolina  University 
Press;  London:  Oxford  University  Press  (price 
£6  net).  It  is  printed  entirely  on  art  paper,  so 
that  the  photographs  and  other  illustrations  can 
be  printed  alongside  the  text,  although  little 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this.  Linotype 
Caslon  is  used  for  the  text,  a  type  designed  for 
the  slight  thickening-up  that  occurs  in  printing 
by  pressure  on  hand-made  paper,  so  that  when 
it  is  printed  on  art  paper  it  appears  thin  and  is 
not  easy  to  read.  The  text  is  by  Professor  F.  D. 
Nichols,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  270 
photographs  of  interiors  and  exteriors  by 
Frances  Benjamin  Johnston,  who  died  in  1952, 
and  whom  some  have  called  the  best  archi- 
tectural photographer  of  this  century.  This 
claim  may  well  be  justified,  judging  by  the 
superb  photographs  in  this  volume,  many  of 
which  are  given  full  pages  (page  size  is  I2f  X 
9f  in.).  The  production,  which  was  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  is  of  the 
highest  standard.  The  book  has  a  distinguished 
binding  in  two  colours  of  buckram,  pictorial 
end  papers,  and  a  highly  attractive  pictorial 
slip-case. 

Bamett  Freedman,  who  died  in  January  at  the 
age  of  57,  was  the  greatest  lithographer  of  the 
present  day.  Posterity  can  decide  whether  it 
admires  most  his  paintings,  posters,  or  book- 
illustrations — but  posterity  will  never  see  how 
his  Shell  posters  glowed  on  London  hoardings 
in  1951,  outshining  all  the  other  coronation 
decorations.  In  the  book-world,  he  will  be 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  lithographs  in  the 
Limited  Editions  Club  editions  of  War  and  Peace 
and  Anna  Karenina,  and  for  the  rich  lithographed 
book  jackets  executed  mostly  for  Faber  &  Faber, 
both  before  and  after  the  1939-45  wat. 

The  deaths  also  occurred,  during  January,  of 
Sir  Michael  Sadleir,  aged  70,  the  authority  on 


and  great  collector  of  Victorian  literature,  and 
head  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Constable;  and  of 
Robert  Gibbings,  aged  69,  the  famous  wood- 
engraver,  and,  from  1924-33,  proprietor  of  the 
Golden  Cockerel  Press. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Iconographic  de  FArt  Chretien.  Tome 
Second.  Iconographie  de  la  Bible.  Nou- 
veau  Testament:  By  Louis  Reau.  Paris: 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France  (108,  Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain).  4000  French  francs. 

Samuel  Mclntire.  A  Bicentennial  Sympo- 
sium. 1757-1957.  Contributors:  Abbott 
Lowell  Cummings ;  Dean  A.  Fales,  Jnr. ;  Nina 
Fletcher  Little ;  Fiske  Kimball ;  Melville  Smith ; 
Oliver  W.  Larkin;  Mabel  M.  Swan;  Benjamin 
W.  Labaree,  Editor.  Salem,  Mass.:  The  Essex 
Institute.  $4.00. 

The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  Art  or  The 
Making  of  Life.  Revised  with  additional 
Illustrations.  Enlarged  Chapter  on  Surrealism. 
2nd  Edition :  By  Arthur  R.  Howell.  Printed  by 
The  Ditchling  Press,  Ltd.,  Ditchling,  Sussex. 
Sole  Distributors :  A.  Zwemmer  Ltd.,  London. 
2 is.  net. 

Leeds  Art  Calendar.  Volume  11.  Number 
38.  Winter  1957.  Leeds:  Temple  Newsam 
House.  Copies  from:  E.  M.  Arnold,  12, 
Butterley  Street,  Leeds,  10.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Catalogue.  Charles  Baudelaire.  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.  1957.  Paris :  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  (58,  rue  de  Richelieu). 

Annual  Report  National  Museum  of  Wales 

1956-7.  Cardiff:  National  Museum  of  Wales. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  57. 
Numbers  10  and  11.  January  and  February 
1958.  London:  The  Museums  Association  (33 
Fitzroy  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W.i.).  4s. 
net  each. 

New  Art  in  America.  Fifty  Painters  of  the 
20th  Century :  By  John  I.  H.  Bauer,  Editor, 
Lloyd  Goodrich,  Dorothy  C.  Miller,  James 
Thrall  Soby  and  Frederick  S.  Wight.  London: 
George  Rainbird.  £8.  8s.  net. 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  1956-7.  One 
Hundredth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trus- 
tees. London :  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office 
is.  3d.  net. 

Fences:  Text  by  Harry  Symons.  Drawings  by 
C.  W.  Jefferys,  R.C.A.,  LL.D.  Toronto: 
The  Ryerson  Press.  $4-95- 

The  Observer's  Book  of  Painting  and 
Graphic  Art:  By  William  Gaunt.  London: 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.  Ltd.  5s.  net. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


THE  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Juan  Gris 
now  running  at  Marlborough  Fine  Art  (18, 
Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.)  is  an  important 
event,  since  it  reveals  in  an  authentic  and  memor- 
able way  the  cubist  revolution  in  painting.  Gris, 
like  Picasso  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the 
early  days  of  the  movement,  was  a  Spaniard,  and 
he  more  than  any  other  artist  explored  the  theory 
on  which  much  modernist  art  is  founded  and 
from  which  various  abstraction  deviations 
derived.  His  life  and  work  were  compact  within 
forty  years.  Gris  was  born  in  1887  and  died  in 
1927.  His  was  doubtless  a  sincere  effort  to  extend 
the  art  of  painting  and  initiate  a  new  aesthetic 
philosophy.  Certain  of  the  artist's  more  am- 
bitious designs,  such  as  Harlequin,  Peasant  and 
Guitar,  and  Man  with  a  Stick,  in  their  analysis  and 
projection  of  form,  as  well  as  patterning,  are 
decidedly  stimulating.  Had  Gris  lived  until  our 
own  time  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  see 
whether  he  could  have  developed  from  the 
cubist  manner,  and  if  progress  according  to  his 
theory  was  possible  with  him,  as  it  has  not  proved 
so  with  his  contemporaries.  For  my  part, 
Cubism  soon  crystallised  itself  within  its  own 
limitations. 

An  artist  with  more  to  communicate  logically 
was  Paul  Signac,  (1863-1935).  Such  a  picture  as 
Les  Modistes,  here  illustrated  and  painted  when 
he  was  twenty-three,  is  as  remarkable  and  intel- 
ligible a  landmark  in  art  as  any  work  by  the 
leading  impressionists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  eighth  Impres- 
sionist Exhibition  in  Paris  with  works  by  Seurat 
and  Pissarro.  Divisionism  or  Pointillism,  what- 
ever one  calls  it,  was  a  means  of  producing 
original  and  vibrant  chromatic  results,  provided 
one  was  a  good  draughtsman  in  the  first  place. 
Signac  was  such  and  never  overwhelmed  form 
with  colour,  as  can  be  seen  from  works  done  in 
his  early  twenties  such  as  the  picture  referred  to 
above,  La  Salle  a  Manger,  and  Andelys.  A  great 
lover  of  the  sea,  he  had  a  sailor's  knowledge  of 
ships,  and  in  the  course  of  his  fairly  long  life 
owned  as  many  as  thirty-two  boats  of  various 
kinds,  competing  in  regattas  and  winning  many 
prizes.  One  of  his  last  pictures,  Trois  Mats 
Doublant,  Gatteville  (1932-3),  is  conspicuous  for 
its  lyrical  movement,  colour  and  luminosity. 
The  Signac  Exhibition,  a  retrospective  one,  con- 
taining several  of  the  artist's  most  important 
works,  has  been  arranged  for  the  Marlborough 
Fine  Art  by  his  daughter,  Mme.  Cachin  Signac. 

Boudin  and  Vuillard 

ALL  aesthetic  expression  if  it  is  to  have  any 
permanent  value  must  approximate  to  truth, 
but  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  quite  a  few  great 
landscape  painters  who  worked  with  this  ideal 


constandy  before  their  eyes  received  little  success 
in  their  lifetime.  What  would  have  happened  to 
Constable  had  he  been  a  poor  man  dependent 
on  selling  his  pictures?  It  took  years  before  the 
integrity  of  his  vision  and  method  was  generally 
recognised.  Eugene  Boudin  was  twelve  years  old 
when  Constable  died  and  Boudin  lived  until 
1908.  Yet  it  is  only  since  his  death,  and  especially 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  his  genius 
has  been  fully  acknowledged,  hi  my  opinion 
Boudin  comes  very  near  to  Constable  in  the 
truth  of  his  atmospheric  effects.  Nor  would  I  put 
this  truth  into  that  convenient  word  Impression- 
ism. Such  a  picture  as  Dawn  at  Camaret,  (O'Hana 
Gallery,  Carlos  Place,  London,  W.i.),  in  senti- 
ment and  technique  is  the  perfect  interpretation 
of  nature's  mood,  without  any  theoretical  after- 
thought. We  can  feel  the  dawn  coming  up  over 
the  horizon,  suffusing  the  sea  and  sky  with  a 
warm  glow,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to 
dispel  the  cold  nocturnal  shadow  on  the  coast- 
line houses.  A  beautiful  picture  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  it  simply  confirms  our  experience  of 
natural  effect,  and  would  hold  its  own  in  any 
collection  of  landscapes ;  to  the  dimensions  of 
16  in.  X  25f  in.,  signed  and  dated  '71.  Camaret, 
a  village  at  the  tip  of  a  peninsular  south  of 
Brest,  provided  the  artist  with  many  subjects, 
notably  the  celebrated  one  entitled  Storm  at 
Camaret. 

Like  Boudin,  Vuillard  had  his  own  vision  and 
techmque.  More  interested  in  the  figure  and 
decoratively  complex  domestic  backgrounds 
than  in  landscape,  his  work  has  unique  personal- 
ity. A  study  entitled  Mme.  Hessell  Asleep  owes 
nothing  to  any  trite  conventional  style  and  is  all 
the  more  revealing  in  consequence,  hi  spite  of  its 
sketchy  execution  it  has  an  irresistibly  charming 
serenity.  Vuillard  has  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  better  school  of  English  moderns.  Cer- 
tainly, Sickert  must  have  looked  at  the  French 
artist's  work  with  intelligent  appreciation.  Other 
important  pictures  at  the  O'Hana  Gallery  are  a 
characteristically  vigorous  flower  picture  by 
Vlaminck  and  a  marine-mountain  subject  by 
Marquet. 

An  Early  Fantin-Latour 

ARTISTS  who  sign  and  date  their  pictures 
save  the  art  historian  infinite  trouble.  A  painting 
with  a  date  can  be  related  biographicaUy  to  its 
maker,  and  in  tliis  respect  Fantin-Latour  seldom 
disappoints.  That  he  was  a  distinguished  flower- 
painter  early  in  his  career  is  proved  by  an 
example  called  Flowers  in  a  Dark  Blue  Vase, 
(15  x  18 J  ins.),  signed  and  dated  1862,  and 
recorded  in  the  Catalogue  de  L'Oeuvre  Complet  de 
Fantin-Latour  by  the  artist's  widow. 


The  picture  is  to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Knoedler's, 
(34,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i)  and  is  a 
cluster  of  Madonna  lilies  with  buds,  a  deep  pink 
rose,  nasturtiums  and  other  flowers.  Messrs. 
Julien  and  Ferdinand  Tempelaere,  sole  legatees 
of  the  Fantin-Latour  family,  who  are  now  en- 
gaged on  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  artist's 
works,  consider  this  picture  to  be  one  of  his 
best.  In  1862  Fantin  was  not  particularly  happy. 
He  was  twenty-six  and  suffered  like  most  young 
men  of  genius  from  moods.  Maybe,  he  confided 
his  troubles  to  Whistler  whom  he  had  met  in 
Paris.  Whistler  having  returned  to  London, 
invited  Fantin  over  for  a  change  of  scene.  'My 
dear  Litde  Fantin',  he  wrote,  'you  must  not 
allow  any  absurdity  to  prevent  you  from  coming 
over  here  at  once.'  Fantin  came  and  was  enter- 
tained by  Whistler  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Seymour  Haden,  in  Sloane  Street.  The  adjacent 
Hyde  Park  was  a  delight  to  Fantin,  and  London  and 
its  environs  fascinated  him.  But  disappointed  by 
contemporary  art,  he  took  refuge  in  the  National 
Gallery  where  the  picture  that  most  impressed 
him  was  Phillip  IV  hunting  the  wild  Boar  by 
Velazquez.  Fantin  returned  to  Paris  physically 
and  mentally  refreshed.  His  fortune  would 
appear  to  have  changed  for  the  better  soon 
afterwards.  One  of  the  portraits  that  the  artist 
completed  about  that  time  was  of  W.  M. 
Ridley,  the  English  painter,  who  introduced 
Fantin  to  Edward  Edwards,  who  not  only 
became  an  intimate  friend  but  also  a  helpful 
patron. 

Crane-Kalman  Gallery 

A  MODERN  artist  who  can  frankly  state  that 
a  good  picture  should  give  a  feeling  of  pleasure, 
serenity,  confidence  and  incline  us  towards  the 
good  in  life  is  one  to  be  taken  seriously.  Many  of 
the  modems  have  no  such  feelings  or  responsi- 
bility. Maurice  Blond  originated  from  Lodz 
where  he  was  born  in  1899,  but  arriving  in 
Paris  in  1924  where  he  has  lived  for  many  years 
he  has  assimilated  French  culture  and  some  of 
the  ideas  of  the  Ecole  de  Paris.  Yet  there  is  a 
tenderness  about  his  paintings  and  drawings  that 
places  him  apart  from  the  better  known  mem- 
bers of  this  school;  and  his  current  exhibition  at 
the  Crane-Kalman  Galleries  in  London's  Bromp- 
ton  Road  should  help  to  increase  his  reputation 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  While  Blond  con- 
fesses to  a  great  admiration  for  Corot  and  Van 
Gogh,  he  is  no  imitator  of  these  masters.  His 
colour  is  his  own,  refined  and  expressive.  It  may 
be  that  a  picture  of  a  chair  painted  in  1956  derives 
from  Van  Gogh's  world-famous  idea,  but  it  is 
still  personal  to  Blond,  a  subtle  harmony  of 
yellow,  blue,  red  and  black.  Works  of  other 
moderns  at  the  Crane-Kalman  Galleries  are  by 
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Lagar,  a  Spanish  painter,  also  a  member  of  the 
Ecole  de  Paris. 

Treasury  of  Drawings 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects'  Library  has  such  a 
superb  collection  of  architectural  and  other 
drawings  from  the  time  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance to  Lutyens,  who  is  described  by  the  author 
of  three  Memorial  Volumes  of  the  Architecture  of 
Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Butler, 
as  the  'greatest  artist  in  building  this  country  has 
produced'.  Mr.  Butler  has  been  looking  into 
these  R.I.B.A.  treasures  and  his  preliminary 
survey  published  recently  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  is  quite  exciting. 
Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Hawksmoor,  Vanbrugh, 
Gibbs,  Robert  Adam  and  Thornhill  are  some  of 
the  great  names  among  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  architects  and  artists  who  are 
represented  by  important  drawings.  It  was  with 
pleasurable  interest  that  I  read  the  name  of  the 
architect  of  Richmond,  that  enchanting  Thames 
bridge.  Though  nearly  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  widened  in  1938,  it  still  looks  as  charming  as 
when  Turner,  Paul  Sandby  and  other  artists 
painted  it  in  its  youth.  I  wonder  if  James  Paine, 
the  architect,  thought  when  he  designed  it  in 
1774  that  he  had  created  a  masterpiece  of  prac- 
tical beauty.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  it  has  sur- 
vived the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  change.  In 
spite  of  facetious  and  satirical  critics  who  still 
denigrate  the  Victorian  age,  its  contribution  to 
architecture,  even  though  adapted  from  tradi- 
tional styles,  was  far  greater  than  is  admitted. 
The  break  in  tradition  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
engineering  and  plumbing  school,  and  those 
who  will  play  about  with  eccentric  materials. 
Something  new  and  different  is  not  necessarily 
architecture.  Mr.  Butler  makes  the  important 
point  that  Pugin,  Elmes,  the  two  Cockerells  and 
Alfred  Stevens  all  lived  between  the  years  1762 
and  1878,  a  period  of  little  more  than  a  century. 
They  were  all  great  creative  artists  in  various 
media.  The  elder  Pugin  was  an  excellent  water- 
colour  painter  as  well  as  an  architect,  and  Stevens 
is  regarded,  not  extravagantly,  as  the  best  artist  in 
the  comprehensive  sense  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  was  recently  reminded  of  the  scholarly 
taste  of  the  elder  Cockerell  when  looking  at  his 
masterpiece,  the  neo-Greek  Ashmolean  building. 
When  the  projected  exhibition  of  the  best  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  treasures  takes  place  it  will  be  a  revela- 
tion not  only  of  the  wealth  of  British  architec- 
tural genius  but  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
drawings  ever  done. 

As  It  Is  and  Was 

IN  the  sometimes  impassable  hurly-burly  of 
modern  Bond  Street  it  is  a  relief  to  be  diverted 
by  a  print  in  a  dealer's  window  of  London  as  it 
was  in  the  1 840's ;  and  few  prints  of  that  time 
give  collectors  greater  pleasure  than  those  by 
Thomas  Shotter  Boys.  His  series  of  lithographs, 
London  as  it  is,  coloured  by  hand,  was  published 
in  1 842 ;  and  one  of  the  best  is  Piccadilly  Looking 
towards  the  City.  At  the  corner  of  Old  Bond 
Street  we  learn  that  Moore,  late  Moore  and 


Bicknell,  Patentees,  occupied  the  site,  now  the 
rendezvous  of  famous  hats.  We  get  a  glimpse  of 
Burlington  Arcade  and  the  colonnade  enclosing 
Burlington  House  before  the  facade  of  the  Royal 
Academy  was  built.  Across  Piccadilly  is  the 
Egyptian  Hall  and  a  show  of  Red  Indians  tops 
the  bill.  A  momentary  sensation  is  to  be  felt  in 
looking  at  the  two  balloons  high  above  the 
houses.  When  these  prints  were  issued,  T.  S. 
Boys  was  an  artist  much  respected  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  also  had  his  public  follow- 
ing. He  had  just  been  made  an  Associate  of  the 
New  Society  of  Watercolour  Painters,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine  had  good  work  to  his  credit, 
notably  a  series  of  views  called  Environs  of  Paris, 
and  some  lithographs  in  the  celebrated  Voyages 
Pittoresques  sponsored  by  the  French  Government 
to  perpetuate  in  art  the  beauties  and  antiquities 
of  France.  Early  watercolours  by  Boys  are  some- 
times so  indistinguishable  from  those  of  Boning- 
ton  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
tradition  that  as  a  young  man  he  frequented 
Bonington's  Paris  studio.  During  the  1850's  he 
lithographed  some  of  Ruskin's  drawings  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Victorian  art  oracle; 
but  this  did  not  save  Boys  from  sinking  into 
poverty  and  obscurity.  The  last  we  hear  of  him 
is  that  he  died  at  30,  Acacia  Road,  St.  John's 
Wood,  on  10th  October,  1874,  old,  paralysed 
and  neglected.  His  watercolours  at  their  best 
fetch  very  good  prices,  though  his  equally 
delightful  prints  are  by  no  means  exorbitant. 
At  Messrs.  Ackermann's  Galleries  (3,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.i.)  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
spot  where  Boys  drew  his  Piccadilly  Looking 
towards  the  City,  a  series  of  prints  by  Boys 
reminds  us  of  an  artist  who  found  London  town 
a  perfect  subject  for  his  fastidious  pencil. 

The  National  Society 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Society 
at  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries,  Piccadilly,  brings 
back  a  memory  of  their  first  show  at  the  old 
Grafton  Galleries  in  1930.  Nor  is  it  without  inter- 
est that  this  venture  attracted  at  the  time  many 
artists  who  were  already  famous  and  several  who 
were  to  become  so.  Sir  Muirhead  Bone,  one  of 
the  greatest  draughtsmen  of  this  century,  had 
four  works  on  show.  Sir  Jacob  Epstein  and  Sir 
William  Orpen  were  members  but  did  not 
exhibit  on  that  occasion.  Some  of  the  up-and- 
coming  young  artists  of  those  days  were  Charles 
Cundall,  R.  O.  Dunlop,  Eric  Kennington, 
A.  R.  Thomson,  and  Thomas  Dugdale,  all  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  National  Society 
and  eventually  became  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  National  Society,  like  the  New 
English  before  it,  without  resorting  to  absurd 
modernism,  has  done  much  to  revivify  the  aca- 
demic tradition,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  its 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Bernard  Adams,  who  by 
the  way  has  held  this  position  since  1930,  that  it 
is  'still  going  strong'.  Certainly  their  shows 
always  have  a  lively  spirit. 

Francesco  Zuccarelli 

A  SMALL  decorative  landscape  with  figures 
(27^  x  22  ins.),  entitled  Landscape  with  Knight, 


and  belonging  to  Giorgio  Cesarano,  Galleria 
della  Torre,  Bergamo,  is  typical  of  an  artist  whose 
style  was  immensely  popular  in  Europe  during 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Like 
Canaletto,  he  found  in  Consul  Smith  of  Venice  a 
valuable  patron,  for  Smith  advised  Zuccarelli 
to  come  to  England.  To  have  a  Zuccarelli  in  the 
dining  room  or  long  gallery  was  an  indispen- 
sable symbol  of  taste,  and  if  not  an  original  there 
were  always  Woollett,  Bartolozzi  or  Byrne  to 
provide  an  engraving  for  the  library.  Zuccarelli 
became  a  foundation  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  gained  a  universal  reputation. 
Many  works  by  him  are  in  the  Royal  Collection 
and  in  public  galleries  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  artist  must  have  done  very  well 
materially  out  of  the  aristocratic  cognoscienti,  but 
after  his  final  return  to  Italy  he  lost  his  savings  in 
some  unfortunate  investment  and  had  to  con- 
tinue working  into  old  age.  His  paintings  which 
have  a  certain  vivacious  Italian  charm,  have 
certainly  now  become  fashionable  again. 

Cologne  As  it  Was 

AMONG  several  important  old  masters  at  Mr. 
Leonard  Koetser's  Duke  Street  gallery,  a  paint- 
ing on  a  panel,  hardly  larger  than  a  postcard  and 
illustrated  here,  caught  my  eye.  By  Jan  van  der 
Heyden  (1637-1712),  it  is  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
and  I  was  interested  to  see  the  modest  proportions 
of  the  building  as  it  was  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  vast  Gothic  structure, 
with  its  two  ornate  towers,  as  we  know  it,  is 
comparatively  modem,  dating  from  the  1870's 
and  1880's.  Van  der  Heyden  was  one  of  those 
Dutch  artists  who  delighted,  as  did  the  public  of 
the  time,  in  meticulous  architectural  details,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  he  could  make  even  the  most 
commonplace  buildings  attractive  simply  by 
concentration  on  the  drawing  and  painting  them 
in  a  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  There  is  a 
Cologne  subject  by  him  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  he  is  represented  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  Unlike  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
even  great  artists,  Van  der  Heyden  enjoyed 
continuous  success ;  so  much  so  that  he  was  able 
to  indulge  his  hobby  for  scientific  invention. 
He  was  bom  at  Gorkum  in  1637  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1712.  Mr.  Koetser's  picture  is 
recorded  in  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Vol.  VIII, 
number  94a. 

Rare  Birds 

THE  work  of  Charles  Collins  and  Peter  Paillou 
is  sufficiently  rare  to  excite  the  prospecting 
collector,  and  a  series  of  very  fine  watercolours 
by  these  artists  at  Messrs.  Spink's  galleries,  (King 
Street,  St.  James's,  London)  is  of  exceptional 
interest.  Little  is  known  about  these  artists,  but 
Collins  was  certainly  working  until  the  1740's, 
since  a  watercolour  of  a  rook  now  reproduced  is 
signed  and  dated  April  1740.  There  is  a  subject 
depicting  corncrakes  dated  1745.  Paillou  made 
many  watercolours  of  birds  for  the  well-known 
naturalist,  Thomas  Pennant,  and  was  exhibiting 
as  late  as  1778,  a  fact  that  is  recorded  in  Mr.  Iolo 
Williams'  admirable  volume  Early  English 
Watercolours. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


1.  Eugene  Boudin.  'Dawn  at  Camaret',  canvas,  16  in. 
25  ,;  in.,  signed  and  dated  '71.  O'Hana  Gallery,  Carlos 

Place,  London,  W.i. 

2.  Coloured  lithograph  by  T.  Shotter  Boys:  'Piccadilly 
looking  towards  the  City',  published  in  1842.  Acker- 
mann  &  Sons,  3,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I. 

3.  Fantin-Latour.  'Flowers  in  a  dark  blue  Vase',  canvas 
15  in.  18]  in.,  signed  and  dated  1862.  M.  Knoedler 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  34,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 

4.  Paul  Signac.  'Les  Modistes',  oil  on  canvas,  painted 
when  the  artist  was  twenty-three.  Marlborough  Fine 
Art,  18,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i. 

5.  Francesco  Zuccarelli.  'Landscape  with  Knight', 
canvas,  27.',  in.  22  in.  Giorgio  Cesarano,  Galleria  della 
Torre,  Bergamo,  Italy. 

6.  Charles  Collins.  'A  Rook',  watercolour,  14]  in. 

21  j  in.,  signed  and  dated  'April  1740'.  Spink  &  Son  Ltd., 
5-7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I. 

7.  Jan  van  der  Heyden.  'Cologne  Cathedral',  panel 
4;  in.  6.1,  in.  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery,  13,  Duke 
Street,  London,  S.W.i. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF 
REMBRANDT'S  ETCHING  KNOWN  AS 

'Faust  in  his  Study' 


I.  Text  and  interpretation  of  the 
magic  inscription. 

By  O.  H.  LEHMANN 

St.  Catherines  Society,  Oxford 

ONE  of  the  best  known  of  Rembrandt's 
etchings  commonly  associated  with  the 
figure  of  Faust  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.1 
On  this  etching  is  seen  a  magician  who  has 
risen  from  his  chair  before  the  apparition  of  a 
ghost.  In  place  or  the  ghost's  head  is  what 
appears  to  be  a  shining  disc  or  amulet  bearing 
the  largely  undeciphered  inscription  AMRTET. 
ALGAR  .  ALGASTNA  .  ADAM  .  TE  . 
DAGERAM  .JNRI.2 

This  text  shows  a  combination  of  Hebrew 
and  Latin,  which  has  an  analogon  in  the  Munich 
MS. 325,  fol.  68. 3  There  the  script  is  in  Hebrew. 
But  the  correct  text  is  in  Latin  beginning  'deus 
cujus  providentia  in  sua  dispositione  non 
fallitur  .  .  .'  and  ending,  'nomine  dei  sancti  el 
eloa  sabaoth  agla  adonay  tetragrammaton'. 
This  text  has  in  common  with  the  Ashmolean 
version  (1)  a  reference  to  the  tetragrammaton, 
i.e.  the  most  holy  Name  of  four  letters;  (2) 
God's  holiness;  (3)  the  mystical  anagram:  agla. 
The  Munich  formula  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Christians  in  Italy.  For  deciphering 
our  disc  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  type  of 
anagrammatic  permutation  frequent  in 
Hebrew  amulets.  A  typical  example  is  given  in 
the  mystical  Book  Raziel  ascribed  to  'Adam'.4 
There  an  amulet  for  mother  and  child  against 
the  'evil  eye'  is  reproduced,  which  in  four  of  its 
seven  sections  drawn  in  a  rectangle  contains 
permutations  of  the  Hebrew  root  slh  (to  pros- 
per). One  of  the  permutations  begins  with  the 
letter  h  instead  of  s.  Changes  ot  this  type  supply 
the  key  for  deciphering  our  disc.  The  whole 
text  must  uniformly  be  ready  backwards,5 
which  is  an  ancient  way  ot  permutation. 
Already  the  Bible  has  'but  Noah  (we-nh) 
found  grace  (hn)  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord',6  in  the 
Kabbalah  the  latter  word  is  one  of  those  taken 
as  a  notarikon  of  hidden  wisdom  (hen  =  hokti- 
inali  nistereth).  Read  backwards  the  text  of  the 
disc  runs:  (1)  TETR[AGRA]MA=YHWH.(2) 
RAGLA  =  R[EX]  +  the  notarikon  A[TTAH] 
GjIBBOR]  L[E'OLAM]  A[I)HONAY].  (3) 
ANTSAGLA  =  ANT  +  S[ANCTUS]  +  a 
second  AGLA.  (4)  MADA  =  MAD[D]AC,  i.e. 
Knowledge.  (5)  ET.  (6)  MAREGAD  =  MAR 
+  EGED  (here  in  the  form  EGAD).  The  trans- 
lation of  the  text  therefore  runs:  'oh  YHWH, 
king,  thou  art  mighty  for  ever,  oh  Lord.  Thou 
art  holy.  Thou  art  mighty  for  ever,  oh  Lord, 
in  knowledge,  and  Master  of  binding'.  The 
invocation  is  followed  by  a  reference  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  King  of  die  Jews. 


The  text  requires  further  elucidation:  (1) 
The  manner  in  which  the  Name  is  here  abbre- 
viated is  hardly  very  early.  In  ancient  Greek 
texts  (papyri  etc.)  one  finds  a  different  system  of 
abbreviation mni,KRC,KC,BC.7  The  abbre- 
viation is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  those  used 
at  the  Renaissance  period  or  later  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Italian  censors  of  Hebrew 
books  abbreviate  their  names.  (2)  The  connec- 
tion of  Agla  with  rex  contains  a  double  allusion 
to  the  Jewish  formula  'king  of  the  universe'  and 
to  the  Christian  one  concerning  Jesus  as  'rex 
judaeorum',  again  found  in  JNRI.  In  Agla  we 
have  an  allusion  to  the  second  eulogy  of  the 
Amidhah-prayer.  The  notarikon  becomes  fully 
clear  in  its  Hebrew  context  only.  The  phrase  of 
the  second  eulogy  mattir  asurim  may  here  be 
applied  to  magic.  It  is  not  without  interest  in 
this  connection  that  the  Spanish  kabbalist 
Joseph  Gikatilia  in  his  work  Ginnatli  Ego:  (the 
nut-garden)  explains  'Agla'  by  reference  to 
Gen.  XLIX,  8-11  as  a  notarikon  of  a|ttah], 
g[ur  aryeh],  l[o  yasur],  '[05m],  i.e.  'thou  art  .  .  . 
a  lion's  whelp  ...  it  shall  not  depart  .  .  .  who 
bindeth  .  .  .  who  washes  in  wine  his  garments 
and  his  vesture  in  blood  of  grapes'.  The  Litter 
was  by  Christian  interpreters  taken  as  a  refer- 
ence to  actual  blood.8  Migne9  points  to  the  fre- 
quent use  of  Agla  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
(3)  Bibl.-Aram.  ant  (Kere)  in  Dan.  II,  29  f.= 
Hebr.  attah  (thou).  The  phrase  'thou  art  holy 
reflects  the  beginning  of  the  third  eulogy  ot  the 
'Amidhah'.  The  reference  to  the  angels  in- 
voked in  it  was  apparently  contrasted  with  an 
allusion  to  the  opposing  forces  of  evil.  (4) 
'Madda'  is  in  its  Greek  form  MAADW.10  As  it 
stands,  one  may  either  take  the  Hebrew  as 
elliptic  'in  knowledge'  or  associate  it  with  the 
last  name  of  the  preceding  phrase  'Yhwh  of 
knowledge'. 

Mystical  'knowledge'  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  Kabbalah.  It  appears  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent form  in  the  names  of  the  second  and  third 
spheres  of  the  first  'unknown'  triad  of  the  ten- 
sphere  system  of  emanation.11  (5)  The  Biblical 
root  'agad'  means  to  bind.  It  occurs  in  the  name 
of  an  angel  Agdiel.12  The  Book  Raziel  men- 
tions it  in  connection  with  the  fourth  tekutah, 
when  'your  desire  is  to  bind  a  fowl'  (ed. 
Amsterdam,  fol.  4b).  The  very  idea  is  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  root  k am ac  (to  bind),13  which  is 
closely  connected  with  the  term  techn.  for  an 
amulet  (kemi'a).  The  Talmud  in  the  tractate 
Bekhoroth,  fol. 30b,  speaks  of  a  woman  who 
'tied  phylacteries'  to  her  husband's  hand 
(hayetha  koma'ath),  not  in  a  magical  sense 
though,  whereas  the  parallel  111  tractate 
'Abhodhah  zarah,  fol. 39a,  has  the  usual  word 
for  tying  (koshereth).  The  form  EGAD,  which 
appears  here  instead  of  the  Hebrew  segolate 
noun  eged,  is  apparently  due  to  the  attempt  to 
obtain  a  mysterious  ass  iciation  sounding  like 


Latin  (dageram).  Similarly  the  second  and 
third  words  are  made  to  look,  as  if  they  con- 
tained the  Arabic  article. 

Rembrandt's  connection  with  Manasseh  b. 
Israel  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  interest  in 
kabbahstic  permutations.  An  examination  of 
Manasseh's  Hebrew  works  shows  that  the  list 
of  his  manuscripts  included  one  entitled  'The 
necessity  of  the  Kabbalah  tor  the  fulfilment  of 
the  commandments'.  In  his  homilies  called 
'The  breath  of  Lite'  there  is  a  section  'how  one 
consults  the  dead  through  the  holy  names  and 
hidden  mysteries'  referring  to  the  Book  of 
Radiance,14— the  Bible  of  the  Kabbalah. 
Manasseh  discusses  in  detail  the  phenomena  of 
the  incubus,  magic,  and  amulets.15  Of  parti- 
cular interest  is  the  discussion  of  cases,  where  the 
dead  reappeared  before  the  living,  as  happened 
with  Marsilio  Ficino  who  had  died  in  Flor- 
ence. 16  It  seems  probable  that  Rembrandt  was 
directly  influenced  by  conceptions  of  this  kind. 
Compared  with  similar  texts,  Rembrandt's 
inscription  shows  a  careful  textual  tradition.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  artist 
still  understood  its  meaning. 

Although,  on  the  basis  of  a  few  examples  ot 
amulets,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  definite  con- 
clusions concerning  the  authorship  and  com- 
position of  the  text  quoted,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  presupposes  contact  with  Jewish 
circles,  perhaps  converts.  Considering  the 
relations  or  appearances  linking  the  text  with 
Latin,  perhaps  Greek,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and 
Arabic,  one  might  be  inclined  to  suggest  that 
the  terminus  a  quo  for  the  composition  ot  the 
text  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  on  Rem- 
brandt's picture  should  be  sought  in  the  period, 
when  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
was  resumed  in  Europe  and  when  Christians 
began  to  take  an  active  interest  111  kabbahstic 
permutations.17 
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2.  The  subject  of  Rembrandt's 
etching. 

By  ELLEN  ETTLINGER 

DR .  H.  M.  Rotermund  ot  Gottingen 
consulted  me  last  year  with  regard  to  a 
possible  connection  between  the  inscription 
inside  the  luminous  apparition  in  Rembrandt's 
famous  etching  and  certain  amulet  stamps 
preserved  in  Vienna.  An  investigation  of  the 
seventeenth-century  literature  on  the  subject 
yielded  the  unexpected  result  that  the  inscrip- 
tions of  two  amulets  illustrated  in  Julii 
Reichelti  Exercitatio  de  Amuletis,  aeneis  figuris 
illustrate,  Argent  [orati],  1676,  Tabula  iii,  Nos.  6 


and  8  seen  above  correspond  in  all  essential 
points  to  the  inscription  discernible  111  Rem- 
brandt's etching.  Reichelt  does  not  attempt  an 
interpretation  ot  the   magic  formulae.  He 
merely  states  that  such  amulets  were  worn  by 
pagan  as  well  as  Christian  warriors  against  the 
1  onslaught  ot  swords  and  bullets.1  No  amulet 
of  the  same  kind  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
sources  quoted  by  Reichelt.  In  the  dedication  ot 
i  his  book  Reichelt  mentions  that  the  amulets 
therein  described  belonged  to  Elias  Bracken- 
hotter  (161 8-1682)  of  Strassburg.2  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  possible  to  establish  a  connection 
between  Rembrandt  and  Elias  Brackenhofter. 
An  examination  of  other  details  of  the  etch- 
1   ing  allowed  certain  conclusions  which,  in  con- 
junction with  O.  H.  Lchmann's  findings,  have 
'  made  it  possible  to  present  a  new  interpretation 
i   of  the  theme  ot  Rembrandt's  etching  which 
i  seems  to  dispose  of  the  assumption  that  the 
etching  depicts  Faust  in  his  Study. 

1.  The  globe.  Globes  were  otten  used  to 
determine  rapidly  the  cusps  of  the  'houses'  of 
a  horoscope,  especially  the  first  house  (ascend- 

I  ant)  and  of  the  tenth  (culminating  degree).  The 
1  casting  of  a  horoscope  often  preceded  magical 
operations;  their  purpose  was  to  find  out 
whether  the  stars  influenced  the  operation  in  a 
favourable  way.3  'Keine  magische  Handlung 
[ist]  ohne  Kenntnis  der  Astrologie  auszufuhren 
.  .  .  Die  genaue  Beachtung  der  planetarischcn 
Zcit  wird  sogar  als  cine  Anrufung  der  bctreft- 
enden  'hoheren  Machte'gewertet'.1  As  far  as 
one  can  judge  by  the  rather  indistinct  tracery 
of  the  globe's  surface  in  Rembrandt's  etching, 
the  globe  appears  to  be  a  celestial  one.5 

2.  The  smoke.  Fumigation  was  regarded  as 
conducive  to  the  apparition  of  spirits  and  was 
also  practised  in  the  making  of  amulets.6 

3.  The  small  half-shut  booh  in  the  foreground.  It 
might  be  imagined  to  contain  prayers  or  magic 
formulae.  The  magician  could  have  consulted 


it  and  put  it  hastily  aside  as  soon  as  the  appari- 
tion materialized. 

4.  The  spread-out  sheets  of  paper.  They  appear 
to  have  been  kept  ready  for  use. 

5.  The  quill-pen  in  the  magician's  right  hand.  It, 
too,  appears  to  be  ready  for  use.  Specially  pre- 
pared pens  were  used  for  magic  purposes.7 

6.  The  mirror.  The  appearance  of  the  lumin- 
ous inscription  materializes  at  right  angles  to  a 
mirror,  into  which  the  magician  seems  to  be 
gazing.  The  use  of  mirrors  in  magical  opera- 
tions is  well  known.  Mirrors  would  reveal  the 
concealed  other  side  of  the  world  of  appear- 
ances. They  served  also  to  increase  the 
magician's  concentration  and  visionary  power.8 
Mirrors,  therefore,  are  typical  requisites  of  a 
magician's  outfit.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Rembrandt  imagined  the  mirror  in  his  etching 
as  in  some  way  attached  to  the  wall  adjoining 
the  window.  The  spirit's  lett  hand  would,  in 
that  case,  not  be  holding  the  mirror,  but  would 
seem  to  be  adjusting  it  to  a  favourable  angle. 

The  spirit's  right  hand  points  into  the  mirror 
as  it  to  indicate  some  detail.  The  dark  shadow, 
spreading  conically  beneath  the  luminous 
inscription  and  partly  covering  the  magician's 
left  arm,  may  suggest  that  the  spirit  is  re- 
presented as  wearing  a  wide  cloak.  If  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  the  spirit's  face  has  to 
be  conceived  as  hidden  by  the  inscription. 

7.  The  inscription.  In  O.  H.  Lchmann's  inter- 
pretation, the  reference  to  the  'Master  of  Bind- 
ing' is  of  special  significance.  In  the  language  of 
magicians  throughout  the  ages,  'binding' 
denotes  the  effect  of  a  magical  operation.  The 
'binding'  was  supposed  to  establish  causal  links 
influencing  the  world  ot  appearances  (the 
opposite  operation  ot  'unbinding'  was  believed 
to  resolve  such  concatenations).  A  special  case 
of  such  'binding'  is  the  'Festmachen'  of  arms 
and  armour.  'Wehr  und  Warren',9  directed 
against  magically  protected  persons,  are  thus 
rendered  ineffective. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  Rembrandt 
intended  to  represent  the  very  moment  at  which 
a  spirit,  which  has  just  materialized  under  a 
magician's  spell,  reveals  to  him  the  shape  and 
inscription  of  an  efficacious  amulet.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  close  study  of  the  biographical 
sources  of  the  period  will  yet  reveal  the  actual 
occasion  ot  the  etching.  Although  Julius 
Reichelt  clearly  defines  the  purpose  ot  the 
amulet  in  question  as  giving  protection  against 
the  dangers  of  war,  further  research  might 
reveal  that  the  same  magic  formula  served 
other  purposes  as  well. 

NOTES 

1.  LEHMANN 

1  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ettlinger,  the  f'olk- 
lorist,  for  references  to  the  problem  and  part  ot  the 
literature,  also  to  Mr.  N.  Foxnell  of  the  Museum. — 
For  the  Oxford  etching  cp.  A.  1 1.  Hind,  Rembrandt's 
etchings,  I,  p.  143  (dated  ea.  1652)  cp.  further  L. 
Miinz's  edition,  1952,  1.  pi.  323-4;  C.  Kicscwetter, 
Faust,  1921,  I,  p.  65  (here  some  errors  as  to  Hebrew 
traditions).  One  of  the  principal  reasons  tor  using  a 
mirror  is  that  in  it  the  script  becomes  intelligible,  as 
an  experiment  will  show.  For  recent  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  decipher  the  text  cp.  H.  Rotermund  in  Die 
Sammlung,  ed.  H.  Nohl.  Gottingen,  IX.  6  (1954).  PP- 
284  f.,  and  Oud-Holland  LXXII,  3  (1957).  PP-  151-68. 

2  Another  anagram  of  Rembrandt's  is  known  from 


'The  Banquet  of  Belshazzar'.  M.  Bojanowski's  inter- 
pretation: am(o)r  latet  (love  remains  hidden)  etc. 
rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  method  used  for 
our  anagram.  After  the  proofs  of  this  article  were  in 
print,  Dr.  R's  article  of  1957  came  in.  It  shows  that 
he  too  is  now  considering  the  possibility  of  rejecting 
B.'s  method. 

3  cp.  M.  Steinschneider,  Catal.  cod.  mss.  Bibl.  Reg. 
Monacensis,  1875,  p.  84-85,  dated  by  him  ca.  I500(?); 
M.  Gudcmann,  Erziehungswcsen,  1884,  II,  p.  333-4. 

4  Its  first  part  refers  rather  to  the  nth  century;  ed. 
Yozefow,  1873,  p.  68.  In  this  edition  a  prayer  has 
been  added.  The  amulet  is  to  be  worn  on  the  'left- 
hand  side',  not  on  the  arm,  as  E.  A.  Budge,  Amulets 
and  superstitions,  1930,  p.  228  has  it. — For  another 
permutation,  Aram,  pok  (depart)  first  given  as  koph 
(ape)  etc.  cp.  Enc.  Jud.,  vol.  II,  col.  744,  fig.  9. 

5  cp.  also  J.  Reichelt,  Curiosus  Amuletorum  Scrutator, 
1692,  pi.  Ill,  no.  6.  Possibly  additional  combinations 
may  be  intended. 

6  Gen.  VI,  8;  cp.  I.  Heinemann,  Darkhe  ha-aggadhah, 
2nd  ed.,  Jcrus.,  1954,  passim. 

7  For  this  information  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Professor  G.  D.  Kilpatrick. — Transpositions  of  the 
tetragrammaton  occur  also  in  Manasseh  b.  Israel's 
Conciliator  and  are  remarked  upon  in  Marco 
Luzzatto's  Hebrew  Glosses,  ed.  H.  Gollancz,  191 1, 
p.  4. — For  early  16th  century  abbreviations  cp.  eg. 
'Btus  J.  .  .  .  eccl'az  d'ferret:  nec  pl'na  v'ba  dicere 
posset  .  .  .  etc.  (Speculum  exemptorum.  Hagenau, 
1512,  VIII,  sect.  LXXVI).  As  for  the  three  circles:  the 
outer  one  points  to  god's  holiness,  the  2.  to  know- 
ledge and  binding,  the  3,  to  Jesus. 

8  cp.  E.  Bittlinger,  Die  Materialisierung  bildlicher 
Vorstellungen,  1905,  p.  107;  cp.  also  ZDMG,  XXXI, 
p.  271. 

9  Diet,  des  sciences  occultes,  I,  p.  31. — Agla  also 
occurs  in  various  old  formulae:  agla,  agnigans, 
melchay  .  .  .  defendat  me  spiritus  sanctus  (A.  Franz, 
Die  kirchl.  Benediktionen  im  MA.,  1909,  I,  p.  294, 
no.  3)  or  in  the  10th  century  ordeal:  Sabahoth; 
Abraham;  Osiam,  Osia  (both  =  uzzah,  the  angel  of 
Egypt);  Ogla  (=  Agla)  (op.  cit.,  II,  p.  397,  no.  6). 
J.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Talm,  Basle,  1639,  explains 
Agla  as  a  'nomen  dci  cabalistis  usitatum'  (!)  (p.  22). 

111  cp.  M.  Schwab,  Vocabulaire,  1897,  sub  madda. 

11  According  to  M.  Luzzatto,  op.  cit.,  p.  11  Adm 
contains  a  veiled  reference  to  A|dam],  D[avid], 
M[essiah]. 

12  Schwab,  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

13  cp.  J.  Levy,  Ncuheb.  Worterbuch,  IV,  p.  326. 

11  Sepher  Nishmath  hayyim,  ed.  Sackhehn,  1862, 
III,  7-  15  op.  cit.,  fol.  85a  f. 

16  op.  cit.,  fol.  70a. — One  of  Manasseh's  particular 
problems  was  what  were  the  views  on,  and  the 
efficacy  of,  the  divine  names,  cp.  op.  cit.  Ill,  28. 

17  Rotermund,  op.  cit.  (1957),  p.  156,  n.  14  prefers 
the  17th  to  the  1 6th  century. 

2.  ETTLINGER 

1  Ibid,  pp.  75 — 78. 

2  For  a  recent  account  of  this  famous  collector's  life 
sec  Jaques  Hatt's  introduction  to  Elias  Brackenhqffer de 
Strasbourg,  Voyage  en  France,  1643-1644,  edited  and 
translated  by  Henry  Lehr,  Paris,  1925. 

:l  .Sec  Guillaume  Blaeu,  Institution  Astronomique  tie 
I' Usage  lies  Globes  ct  Spheres,  Amsterdam,  1642,  pp. 
126 — 130,  223,  235 — 236.  For  this  detail  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  C.  H.  Josten,  Museum  of  the  History 
of  Science,  Oxford. 

1  11  Brocatti,  Talisman  und  Pentakel,  Dissertation  of 
Berlin  University,  1944,  p.  302. 

s  Information  received  from  Mr.  O  H.  Josten. 
6  .Sec  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim,  Three 
Books  oj  Occult  Philosophy,  London,  1651,  book  i, 
chap,  xliii;  Sir  H.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Amulets  and  Super- 
stitions, London,  1930,  p.  70. 

"  The  correctness  of  Dr.  Rotermund's  reference  to  a 
quill-pen  ('Rembrandts  'Faust1  im  Licht  der  neueren 
Forschung',  Die  Sammlung,  vol.  ix,  Gottingen,  1954, 
p.  282)  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Chamber- 
lain, Print  Room,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 
See  Brocatti,  op.  cit..  pp.  262  ff. 

8  .Sec  Bieler,  'Spiegel',  Handwdrterbuch  des  deutschen 
Aberglaubens,  vol.  ix,  Berlin,  1941,  pp.  547  ff. 

9  Handwdrterbuch  des  deutschen  Aberglaubens,  vol.  ii, 
1929,  p.  1358. 
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International 
Saleroom 


I.  Navette-shaped  diamond  of  superb  colour  weighing  10.80  carats,  set  solitaire  as  a 
ring,  with  three  small  diamonds  in  each  shoulder.  £8,600  (Sotheby's).  2.  German 
wall  sconce,  27  in.  high,  marked  on  back-plate  and  both  drip-pans,  maker's  mark 
P.R.,  Augsburg,  late  seventeenth  century.  ,£1,150  (Sotheby's).  3.  Bracelet  in  square, 
baguette  and  step  cut  diamonds.  ,£8, 600  (Sotheby's).  4.  Ceremonial  covered  glass 
goblet,  18  in.  high,  circa  1690.  ,£350  (Sotheby's).  5.  One  of  a  pair  of  Adam  harewood 
and  satinwood  marquetry  side  tables,  35  in.  high.  Dollars  3,000  (£1,071)  (Parke- 
Bernet). 


International 
Saleroom 


6.  'Femme  aux  Bas  Bleus'.  By  Pablo  Picasso.  Canvas,  25J  19^  in.  Dollars  21,000 
(,£7,500)  (Parke-Bernet  j.  7.  An  Italian  model  fountain,  9,;  in.  high,  Naples,  circa 
1700.  ^175  (Christie's).  8.  A  Spanish  parcel-gilt  circular  dish,  8 J  in.  diameter, 
mid-sixteenth  century.  £70  (Christie's).  9.  A  German  silver-gilt  bowl,  7}  in. 
diameter,  sixteenth  century.  £125  (Christie's).  10.  'Le  Petit  Berard'.  By  Pierre 
Auguste  Renoir.  Pastel,  1 8 J  1 3 A  in.  Dollars  13,500  (£4,821)  (Parke-Bernet  . 
II.  One  panel  from  a  set  of  eighteenth-century  Canton  painted  wallpaper,  12  ft.  high. 
Dollars  1,800  (£642)  (Parke-Bernet).  12.  A  George  II  coffee  pot.  By  Paul  de  Lamerie. 
in.  high,  marked  on  base  and  lid,  1734.  £1,350  (Sotheby's). 
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Forthcoming 

Sales 

■ 


I.  'Still  Life  with  Flowers  in  a  Basket'.  By 
Gauguin,  executed  about  1884-5  before  the 
artist  went  to  Brittany.  From  the  Mrs.  Henry 
J.  Heinz  II  Collection.  2.  'Apres-Midi,  Soleil, 
Rouen'.  By  Camille  Pissarro,  signed  and  dated 
1896,  recorded  and  illustrated  in  R.  Pissarro 
and  L.  Venturi's  book  on  Camille  Pissarro. 
From  the  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Heinz  II  Collection. 
This  and  No.  I  selling  at  Parke-Bernet  Gal- 
leries, New  York,  on  March  19th. 
3.  'The  Mill'.  By  Signac,  painted  in  1896. 
Property  of  H.  E.  Hugues  la  Gallais,  Ambas- 
sador in  America  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg.  Selling  at  Parke-Bernet  Gal- 
leries on  March  19th. 
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Forthcoming 
Sales 


6.  Monet.  'Chemin  de  Fer',  canvas  19  ■  30  in. 
Selling;  at  Sotheby's  on  March  26th. 

7.  A  Meissen  centrepiece  from  a  plat-de- 
menage.  Designed  by  J.  J.  Kaendler  in  1737 
for  Count  Bruchl,  19]  in.  wide.  Selling  at 
Sotheby's  on  March  25th. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


Ruisdael  Thought  with  his  Eyes 

A  Seapiccc  which  stands  high  in  his  CEuvre 


Tl  I  E  acquisition  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Jacob  van  Ruisdael's  great  picture  which  has  long  passed 
under  the  title,  A  Rough  Sea,  reminds  us  again  of  the  versatility, 
the  especial  quality,  and  the  importance  in  the  whole  story  of 
European  art  of  this  prolific  Dutch  master.  The  picture  itself  is 
one  of  his  best-known  works.  A  signed  work,  Waagen  writing 
of  it  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  in  the  collection 
of  Richard  Foster  at  Clcwar  Park,  records  it  as  having  been  found 
in  Holstein  by  Harzen  of  Hamburg.  It  was  sold  at  Christie's  in 
1895,  bought  by  Colnaghi's  and  eventually  by  Sir  Alfred  Beit. 
In  1912  Hofstede  de  Grote  (Vol.  IV,  No.  957)  links  it  with  the 
Earl  of  Northbrook's  similar  picture.  Sea  Piece:  the  Y  on  a  Stormy 
Day  though,  as  he  points  out,  the  view  has  shitted  more  to  the 
right  so  that  the  distant  glimpse  of  Amsterdam  has  now  been  lost. 
The  following  year  Bodc's  Catalogue  of  the  Beit  Collection  lists 
it  (No.  51);  and  Jacob  Rosenberg  in  his  monograph  on  Ruisdael 
of  1928  deals  with  the  picture  (p.  59,  No.  591)  and  reproduces  it 
(plate  LXXXVI).  It  was  also  reproduced  in  the  Souvenir  Cata- 
logue of  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  'Dutch  Art  1450-1900'  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1929  to  which  it  had  been  loaned  by  Sir  Otto 
Beit.  Previously  it  had  been  in  the  Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhi- 
bition of  1898  and  one  hundred  years  ago  it  had  been  loaned  by 
Richard  Foster  to  that  splendid  exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  at 
Manchester  (see  The  Connoisseur,  January,  1958)  under  the  title 
of  I  "ten'  on  the  Y,  Cloudy  Sky.  Authorities  differ  about  its  dating, 
save  that  they  are  agreed  in  placing  it  in  the  supreme  period  of 
the  sixties — early  seventies. 

This  Scapiece,  therefore,  stands  high  among  the  authentic 
ceuvre  of  Ruisdael:  and  Mr.  Perry  T.  Rathbonc,  Director  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  has  acquired  for  it  a  picture  worthy 
of  its  great  reputation. 

There  is  a  rightness  in  dealing  with  any  work  by  Jacob  van 
Ruisdael  in  disposing  first  of  the  factual  and  prosaic,  and  then 
turning  to  the  poetry  with  which  he  invested  his  pictures.  It  is 
that  in  him,  as  in  Rembrandt  himself,  which  raises  his  achieve- 
ment above  the  usual  high  level  of  Dutch  landscape  painting. 
Little  wonder  that  Constable  found  in  him  his  lifelong  mentor, 
recording  on  the  first  day  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy 
Schools  that  he  had  decided  to  copy  'a  sweet  little  picture  by  Jacob 
Ruisdael':  and  nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  giving 
one  of  the  famous  four  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  exempli- 
fying his  talk  by  showing  just  such  a  marine  as  we  are  considering. 

'The  subject',  he  said,  'is  the  mouth  of  a  Dutch  River,  without 
a  single  feature  of  grandeur  in  the  scenery;  but  the  stormy  sky, 
the  grouping  of  the  vessels,  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  make  the 
picture  one  of  the  most  impressive  ever  painted.' 

"It  is  the  soul  that  sees;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  Mind  descries." 
'We  see  nothing  truly  till  we  understand  it.  An  ordinary 
spectator  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  Ruisdael  has  here 
painted  would  scarcely  be  conscious  of  the  existence  of  many  of 
the  objects  that  conduce  to  the  effect  of  the  picture  .  .  .  Ruisdael 
understood  what  he  was  painting.' 

That  was  Constable's  reiterated  dictum  on  Ruisdael:  that  he 
understood. 

We  can  well  grasp  the  sympathy  which  would  exist  between 


these  two  men;  for  both  accepted  the  transient  effects  of  the 
changing  sky  and  the  illumined  earth  and  water  beneath.  In 
Ruisdael's  case  it  may  have  been  more  instinctive,  in  Constable's 
more  scientific,  but  both  sensed  that  the  vast  stretches  of  sky 
arched  above  the  flat  lands  of  their  native  places  or  over  the  inter- 
vening sea  wove  a  constantly  changing  pattern  of  light  and  shade, 
of  colour,  even  of  form,  over  the  most  commonplace  and  familiar 
tilings.  One  has  but  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  splendid 
seapicce,  illustrated  opposite,  to  realise  that  the  pictorial  quality  in 
the  scene  which  stirred  Ruisdael's  visual  mind  was  the  sunshine 
and  shadow  from  that  stormy  sky  manifest  on  the  broken  surface 
of  the  wind-torn  waters.  In  Ruisdael  there  is  always  change  made 
visible,  movement  made  palpable.  It  is  significant  that  when  at  his 
lecture  Constable  displayed  the  Ruisdael  Seapicce  it  was  as  a 
contrast  to  the  art  ot  Claude.  Constable's  heart  was  with  his 
beloved  Dutchman,  though  he  paid  lip  service  to  the  Roman 
landscapist,  'in  whose  pictures  the  sun  ever  shines'. 

As  a  fellow-craftsman  who  understood  the  way  the  mind  of  a 
visual  artist  works  (or  should  work),  Constable's  analysis  in  this 
very  lecture  decried  the  literary  symbolism  which  Goethe  had 
ascribed  to  Ruisdael  in  his  famous  study  Ruysdael  als  Dicliter.  He 
succeeds  when  he  tells  of  the  ways  of  nature  made  visible,  and  so 
often  in  his  hands  sublime:  he  fails  when — to  quote  Constable 
again — 'he  attempted  to  tell  that  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  art'. 
Today  we  would  be  even  more  suspicious  of  a  symbolism  wherein 
tombs  denote  death,  ruins  decay,  a  stream  the  course  of  life,  and  so 
forth.  One  wonders  whether,  despite  Goethe's  Teutonic  moralis- 
ing, old  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  really  did  indulge  these  symbolic 
connotations. 

Ruisdael  was  indeed  a  Thinker,  but  he  thought  with  his  eyes. 
'Light  and  shadow  never  stand  still'.  He  was  almost  the  first  to 
grasp  that  idea  fully,  and  as  its  exponent  influenced  the  whole 
school  of  East  Anglia  in  the  then  distant  future.  His  sea  pictures 
were  informed  with  a  like  understanding  of  the  unending 
movement  of  the  waters.  The  grandeur  which  men  have  always 
felt  in  his  works  springs  from  the  spaciousness  which  he  needed 
to  express  this  moving  panorama  of  earth  and  sky,  and  it  also 
arises  from  the  earnestness  and  humility  of  the  man  himself. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Jacob  was  an  adherent,  if  not  an 
actual  member,  of  the  Mennonitcs,  that  ultra-protcstant,  puritan, 
simple  living,  pacifist,  and  quietist  sect  whose  dependence  upon 
an  inner  spirituality  can  be  compared  to  the  Quaker  ideas  of  our 
own  time.  This  is  the  key  to  the  seriousness  and  sublimity  of  his 
art,  as  it  is  to  that  of  Rembrandt,  who  in  his  maturity  also 
accepted  this  spiritual  influence.  Whereas  in  Rembrandt's  case  it 
caused  him  to  penetrate  to  the  meaning  of  significant  human 
Bible  stories,  it  gave  to  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  a  Wordsworthian 
feeling  for  the  immanent  spirit  of  nature,  a  gravity,  a  humility. 
Landscape  art  must  inevitably  be  'Nature  seen  through  a  tempera- 
ment' and  Ruisdael's  temperament  was  one  of  spiritual  aristoc- 
racy. It  sets  him  apart  from  the  other  Dutch  artists,  except 
Rembrandt  and  Vermeer.  It  makes  possible  the  creation  of  his 
noblest  works:  The  Mill  in  Amsterdam,  The  Bleaching  Fields  at 
the  Hague,  The  Shore  at  Scheveningen  in  the  London  National 
Gallery,  and,  not  least  among  them,  this  spirited  Stormy  Sea  which 
has  now  gone  to  Boston. — H.S. 
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JACOB  VAN  RUISDAEL.  A  ROUGH  SEA.  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  42^  x  4S>£  INS. 
(107  x   124.5  CM.),  SIGNED  LOWER  LEFT  J.  RUISDAEL.  CIRCA  1660-70. 

Recently  in  the  possession  oj  Rudolf  Hememann,  New  York,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fitie  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


I.  Governor  William  Bradford's  armchair  of  Brewster  type,  elab<  lately 
decorated  with  an  early  type  of  spindle.  The  front  posts  were  probably 
originally  surmounted  by  balls:  c.  1630-1640.  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


2.  An  oak  wainscot  chair  ot  date  1650.  In  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  Several  varieties  of  seventeenth-century 
American  chairs  are  known:  the  wainscot,  the  chair 
with  turned  spindles  or  slats,  and  the  so-called  Crom- 


wellian  or 


Farthingale  chair. 


3.  William  and  Mary  caned  side  chair  in  maplewood, 
c.  1700.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  In  this  period  of 
American  furniture  design,  chairs  of  taller,  thinner 
proportions  characterised  the  new  style  and  Carvers 
and  Brewsters  became  rare  and  the  slat  back  was 
retired  to  the  country. 


4.  Philadelphia  Queen  Anne  walnut  armchair,  c.  1730- 
1750.  American  Queen  Anne  furniture  is  characterised 
by  a  lightness  111  line  and  delicate  symmetrical  orna- 
mentation. 


merican  Furniture  1640-1840 


FROM  the  beginning  of  colonization  in  America  there  was 
some  conflict  of  interest  between  the  settlers  and  the  nations 
which  nurtured  the  new  colonies.  Although  colonization  was 
undertaken  by  the  mother  countries  for  the  dual  purposes  of 
acquiring  raw  materials  and  a  market  for  manufactures,  it  was 
impractical  for  the  settlers  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  homeland 
for  those  goods.  There  were  craftsmen  available  to  produce  some 
of  what  was  required;  so  that  in  spite  of  prohibitions  by  the 
governing  companies  and  nations,  pewter,  silver  and  furniture 
were  made  locally  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
And  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  American  furniture  from 
the  very  beginning,  says  Marvin  D.  Schwartz,*  is  its  distinctive- 
ness from  the  provincial  styles  of  the  British  Isles.  American 
furniture  in  fact,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  pieces  here  illustrated, 
has  qualities  that  place  it  apart  because  of  its  consistent  simplicity. 
This  is  especially  apparent  in  Nos.  i  and  2,  late  versions  of  the 
Tudor  style  which  was  current  in  the  English  provinces  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  the  William  and  Mary  style  in  American  furniture  a  distinct 
change  can  be  discerned  (No.  3).  These  changes  were  in  part  the 
result  of  the  economic  development  in  Europe,  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  seek  new  and  greater 
luxuries.  In  America  tins  William  and  Mary  style  lasted  from  1690 
to  1725. 

The  American  Queen  Anne  style  (No.  4)  was  at  its  height  from 
1725  to  1750,  and  this  counterpart  of  the  furniture  period  to 
which  Queen  Anne  gave  her  name  in  England  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  eighteenth-century  style  in  America  that  lasted 
until  the  Revolution.  Moreover,  it  developed  at  a  time  when  the 
larger  towns  in  the  American  colonies  were  becoming  more 
prosperous  and  taste  more  sophisticated. 

Differences  in  taste  winch  developed  in  the  various  American 
colonies  as  an  attribute  of  location  arc  very  complex.  By  the 
Queen  Anne  period  they  could  be  distinguished,  and  in  Chippen- 
dale furniture  the  characteristics  are  perhaps  even  more  apparent. 
In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  one  looks  for  very  thin  cabriole 
legs  with  knees  coming  to  a  point  in  the  ccnture.  Philadelphia, 
too,  being  the  largest  city  in  America  for  decades  before  the 
Revolution,  was  also  an  important  centre  for  fine  craftsmanship. 
As  can  be  seen  (No.  10),  Philadelphia  furniture  tends  to  be  elabor- 
ately carved  and  generally  ornate.  And  whereas  the  Massachusetts 
claw  and  ball  foot  has  claws  that  turn  back  so  that  they  appear  to 
be  grasping  the  ball  tightly,  the  Philadelphia  claw  and  ball  foot  is 
squat  and  proportionately  smaller  than  that  of  other  centres. 

There  has  never  been  greater  interest  in  American  antique 
furniture  than  there  is  at  the  present  time.  This  requires  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  American  furniture  terms,  which,  generally 
speaking,  are  so  different  from  their  English  counterparts.  Mr. 
Schwartz's  scholarly  chapter  in  the  volumes  named  below  give 
just  that  information,  and  all  students  of  furniture  should  acquire 
them  for  that  reason. 


*From  'American  Furniture'  (1640-1X40)  in  .1  2-Volume  Concise  Encyclopaedia  oj 
American  Antiques.  Edited  by  I  lelen  C  lomstock.  I  lawthorn  Books,  New  York.  Price 
25  dollars. 


5.  One  of  the  six  so-called  'sample  chairs'  of  Benjamin  Randolph.  The 
design  of  the  back  is  taken  from  Thomas  Chippendale's  'Director',  Plate 
IX  (1762  ed.).  See  also  Downs's  'American  Furniture'  (No.  137).  Winter- 
thur  Museum,  Delaware. 


6.  New  York  Hepplcwhite  side  chair  with  drapery  and  a  feather  carved  in 
the  splat,  1790-1S00.  Karolik  Collection,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


7.  A  Massachusetts  painted  chest  constructed  of  oak,  pine  and  maple.  The 
body  is  grained,  with  the  panels  painted  in  red,  black  and  white,  c.  1700. 
Brooklyn  Museum.  Painting  and  staining,  to  emphasise  carving,  was  a 
common  practice  in  early  American  furniture  making. 
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8.  Tripod  tea  tabic  with  scalloped  edge  and  tilt  top,  1760- 1773.  The  Karolik  Collection, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

9.  As  American  furniture  making  became  more  ostentatious,  acanthus  leaf  carving  on  the 
knees  of  legs  found  favour  over  the  plain  legs  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  as  in  this  tea  table 
made  by  John  Goddard  of  Newport  in  1 763  for  Jabcz  Bowcn.  See  also  Downs's  'American 
Furniture'  (No.  373).  Winterthur  Museum. 


II.  Philadelphia  furniture  tends  to  be 
elaborately  carved  and  generally  ornate, 
as  in  this  dressing  table  or  lowboy.  It  was 
made  for  the  Gratz  family,  1769,  and  is  a 
companion  to  No.  10.  Winterthur  Mus- 


12.  Duncan  Phyfc  (1768-1854)  was  New 
York's  most  famous  cabinet  maker 
(worked  from  the  late  1780's  to  [846) 
and  made  this  mahogany  dressing  table 
with  curulc  legs,  c.  1810-1815.  Un- 
dressing table  was  a  form  of  furniture 
introduced  in  the  classical  period  of 
American  furniture. 

13.  In  Massachusetts  furniture  the  curv- 
ing front  is  occasionally  accompanied  by 
sides  that  swell  towards  the  bottom  in 
bombe  form.  This  feature  can  be  clearly 
seen  in  this  splendid  desk  and  bookcase 
in  rococo  style.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
made  by  John  Cogswell  of  Boston, 
c.  1765-1780.  See  Downs's  'American 
Furniture'  (No.  227). 
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10.  The  Van  Pelt  high  chest,  a  typical  example  of 
American  furniture  nomenclature,  formerly  in  the 
Reifsnyder  Collection.  Philadelphia,  c.  1765-80.  Sec 
Downs's  'American  Furniture'  (No.  iys).  Winterthur 
Museum. 


14.  A  William  and  Mary  high  chest  in  burl  maple,  1700-1725.  The  I  Icnry  Ford  Museum. 
Dearborn,  Michigan.  This  is  a  type  of  chest  which  lent  itself  readily  to  elegant  design. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


Toronto's   Exhibition   of  English  Silver 

TORONTO'S  loan  exhibition  of  English 
silver,  just  ended,  at  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  was  the  most  important  ever  to  be 
held  in  Canada.  Coinciding,  moreover,  with  the 
British  Council's  exhibition,  British  Painting  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  which  came  to  three 
museums  in  Canada  before  going  to  the  Toledo 
Museum,  it  successfully  brought  together  two 
arts  in  which  Great  Britain  has  especially 
excelled:  painting  and  silversmithing.  Unlike 
the  former  exhibition,  the  silver  was  shown  only 
in  Toronto.  Over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
examples  were  assembled,  and  special  exhibition 
galleries  were  prepared  during  the  two  years  of 
planning  for  this  showing  of  domestic  plate  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  graciously 
agreed  to  the  loan  of  the  ewer  of  1690  by  Francis 
Garthorne,  a  pair  of  salts  by  Nicholas  Sprimont, 
1743,  and  other  pieces  from  the  Royal  Collec- 
tions. The  Arlington  tazza  and  Lambert  set  of 
Apostle  spoons  were  among  the  loans  from  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths;  the  steeple 
cups  of  1699  and  1672  from  Gray's  Inn;  the 
covered  bowl  of  1640  and  tankard  of  1690  from 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  the 
Bristol  Museum,  the  Guardians  of  the  Standard 
of  Wrought  Plate  in  Birmingham  and  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  private  collectors  were 
represented  in  an  exhibition  which  has  been 
without  parallel  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

While  so  many  historic  and  important 
examples  of  silver  came  from  England,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  search  for  fine  examples  in  Cana- 
dian collections  brought  forth  much  more  than 
was  anticipated.  In  addition  to  the  already  well- 
known  silver  in  the  Lee  Collection  at  Hart  House, 
a  large  number  of  Canadian  collections  were 
represented.  The  earliest  piece  was  a  strawberry 
dish  of  1630  by  William  Maunday,  followed  by 
a  wine  taster  ornamented  with  punchwork  by 
SA,  1640.  A  porringer  and  cover  with  stand, 
maker's  mark  IW,  1660,  having  the  arms  of 
Lytton  impaling  Dundas  was  a  striking  example 
of  the  embossing  which  became  fashionable  with 
the  return  of  Charles  II.  Late  Stuart  candlesticks 
of  1670  and  1683  stillhaveextravagant ornament, 
but  the  simplicity  which  began  to  be  apparent 
toward  the  end  of  the  century  is  already  seen  in  a 
tankard  of  1679  and  2  beaker  of  1683.  The  begin- 
nings of  the  baluster  form  of  candlestick  were 
indicated  in  a  pair  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1699.  Per- 
haps the  rarest  of  all  the  Stuart  examples  were 
two  small  James  II  silvergilt  cups,  possibly  tea- 
cups, each  on  a  small  salver  or  saucer.  They  are 
by  FS,  a  mark  which  includes  a  crown  above  and 
a  mullet  below.  These  were  at  one  time  on  loan 
ac  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  were 
exhibited  at  Seaford  House  in  1929. 


CONTRIBU 

Lamerie  Silver  in  the  Widener  Collection 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  considerable  silver  by 
Lamerie  has  been  on  view  in  America  as  recently 
as  1956  (in  the  museums  of  Houston  and  Minnea- 
polis), the  richness  of  the  Widener  Collection, 
now  on  indefinite  loan  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  from  Mrs.  Widener  Dixon  and  George 
D.  Widener,  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  who  visit  its  display  in  the  white- 
columned  dining  room  from  Robert  Adam's 
Lansdowne  House.  This  neo-classic  setting 
proves  a  harmonious  background  for  Lamerie's 
masterpieces  in  the  baroque  and  rococo  styles. 

The  great  centrepiece  (Plate  LXXXIII  in 
Phillips'  Paul  De  Lamerie)  has  been  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  A.  Hamilton  Rice  since  coming 
to  America  and  was  seen  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  in  1946  with  other  pieces  by 
Lamerie  in  his  notable  collection.  Three  of  the 
accompanying  seven  dessert  dishes  (Phillips, 
Plates  XCI  and  XCII)  are  illustrated  here,  one 
having  been  placed  on  the  recd-and-hllet  rim  of 
the  centrepiece.  The  latter  shows  the  date  letter 
for  1733-34  and  has  Lamerie's  second  mark 
(entered  1732)  which  introduced  a  period  in  his 
work  distinguished  by  increasingly  rich  orna- 
ment. Here  he  is  working  still  in  the  baroque 
taste,  with  trellised  panels  and  classic  heads, 
feminine  masks  and  drapery,  a  scale  pattern 
enclosing  shells  on  the  base,  and  effectively 
spaced  acanthus  leaves  on  diapered  panels  on  the 
sides  of  the  dish.  The  interior  of  the  dessert 
dishes,  with  raised  flutes  separating  the  motifs  of 
a  baroque  lambrequin,  display  Lamerie's  superb 
flat  chasing  on  a  plain  surface. 

An  epergne  in  the  Widener  Collection  ( 1 739- 
40),  is  similar  to  the  well-known  Newdigate 
epergne  (1743-44),  m  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  to  the  still  later  Lonsdale  epergne. 


This  pair  of  silver-gilt  cups  with  saucers,  of  Jam 
was  amongst  the  350  exhibits  of  English  silver  at 


ED  BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

described  by  A.  G.  Grimwade  in  The  Queen's 
Silver  (The  Connoisseur,  1953)  in  the  private 
collection  of  plate  belonging  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II.  All  three  epergnes  have  the 
extreme  richness  of  the  period  of  Lamerie's  third 
mark  (entered  1739)  which  also  was  that  of  his 
removal  from  his  old  quarters  at  the  Golden 
Ball  on  Windmill  Street  to  more  pretentious 
surroundings  on  Gerrard  Street. 

Another  piece  of  considerable  interest  is  a 
teakettle  on  stand  (1744-45)  which  resembles 
very  closely  Phillips'  Plate  CXLIXof  the  follow- 
ing year;  although  it  does  not  have  the  chinois- 
erie  motifs  seen  on  the  latter.  Its  floral-supported 
spout,  and  domical,  flower-crowned  cover,  its 
asymmetrical  panels  are,  however,  close  indeed, 
and  the  chief  variation  is  to  be  seen  on  the  stand 
where  there  are  supporting  winged  eagles' 
heads  in  place  of  floral  festoons. 

A  large,  oblong  tray  (1741-1742)  is  of  the  type 
shown  by  two  earlier  examples  in  Phillips 
(Plates  LXXXVI  and  LXXXVII)  with  reeded 
border  and  with  cast  shell  and  foliage  ornaments 
at  the  sides.  At  this  point  he  was  a  master  of  the 
rococo  without  excess.  This  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  the  extraordinary  pair  of  candelabra 
(1747-48)  in  the  Widener  Collection  (Phillips, 
Plate  CLIO)  having  a  half-figure  of  Bacchus  as 
part  of  the  stem,  and  so  riotous  a  mingling  of 
grapevine,  scrolls,  shells,  swirls  and  flutes  that 
the  forms  are  to  be  admired  chiefly  for  their 
virtuosity. 

A  pierced  bread  basket  (1729-30)  formed  of  a 
trellis  of  interlacing,  grooved  bands,  is  in  a  style 
Lamerie  frequently  used  and  seems  to  have 
originated,  being  copied  also  by  others.  Three 
casters  (1733-34)  als°  represent  a  form  Lameric 
used  often  (as  in  Phillips,  Plates  LXXXVIII  and 
LXXXIX):  vase-shaped  with  strapped  panels 


es  II  period,  from  a  Canadian  private  collection 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto. 
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Silver  centrepiece  and  two  of  its  eight  dishes,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  London,  1733/34.  Now  on  loan  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  from  the  Widener  Collection. 


enclosing  flat  chasing  of  diaper  work.  The 
pierced  covers  have  alternating  bands  of  es- 
pecially graceful  floral  tracery  and  rosettes 
combined  with  X-shaped  openings. 

There  is  a  set  of  seven  shell-handled  trays  with 
conventional  gadrooncd  edge  having  a  simplic- 
ity that  belies  their  late  date  of  1747-48,  three  or 
four  years  before  the  silversmith's  death.  In  their 
return  to  plain  surfaces  they  have  much  in 
common  with  his  early  work,  seen  in  a  pair  of 
double-lipped  sauce-boats  (1719-20)  in  the 
French  style.  Mouldings  on  the  body  and  scrolled 
rim  are  all  that  is  allowed  by  way  of  ornamen- 
tation. The  sauce  boats  were  made  at  the  end  ot 
the  period  of  the  High  Standard  and  so  arc  of  the 
higher  grade  of  metal,  which  Lamerie  continued 
to  use  by  choice  for  another  twelve  years. 

Silver  Andirons:  Unique  in  America 

SINCE  English  silver  of  exceptional  quality  is 
so  much  in  evidence  in  America  at  present,  a 
note  on  a  pair  of  Charles  II  silver  andirons  is 
appropriate.  The  rarity  of  existing  specimens 
needs  no  comment,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  pair 
given  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  by 
Winston  Guest  several  years  ago  may  be  unique 
in  this  country.  They  are  in  any  event  extremely 
handsome  examples  of  the  Charles  II  period,  the 
earliest  from  which  firedogs  of  this  precious 
metal  are  known  to  have  survived,  although  they 
were  made  earlier.  They  are  of  elaborate  baluster 
form,  with  flame  finials  and  scrolled  base  on 
flattened  ball  feet.  The  raised  acanthus  leat 
decoration  is  executed  with  variety  ot  form  on 
the  three  sections  of  the  stem,  and  on  the  base  is 
given  the  contrast  of  a  matted  ground. 


One  of  a  pair  of  Charles  II  silver  andirons,  1671, 
thought  to  be  unique  in  America.  A  Winston 
Guest  gift  to  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


At  its  centre  the  execution  of  grapes  and  leaves 
further  shows  the  skill  of  the  goldsmith  in 
handling  repousse  ornament.  They  are  of  purely 
architectural  design,  suggested  by  the  brass 
andirons  of  Holland  which,  like  the  Dutch  brass 
chandeliers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  influ- 
enced the  English  craftsman.  The  Dutch  type  of 
andiron  is  seen  in  an  interior  by  Pieter  de  Hoogh 
in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

Central  European  Illumination 

THE  present  exhibition  of  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  illuminated  manuscripts  from 
Central  Europe  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library, 
which  will  remain  on  view  until  mid-April,  is, 
like  the  1953  exhibition  of  Italian  manuscripts, 
recorded  in  a  detailed  catalogue.  This  is  illus- 
trated with  ninety  full-page  plates,  of  which 
seven  are  in  colour. 

In  this  field  the  Library's  most  famous  manu- 
script is  the  Ashburnham  Gospels,  from  the 
Benedictine  Monaster)  ot  St.  (  neai  Lake 
Constance.  The  latter  was  founded  in  614  by  a 
disciple  of  the  Irish  St.  Columba.  The  four 
Gospels,  executed  in  the  ninth  century,  show 
even  greater  Celtic  influence  in  the  presence  of 
interlace  than  is  usual  in  the  Carolingian  Renais- 
sance, when  Byzantine  and  Celtic  characteristics 
intermingled  in  the  work  of  artists  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Gospels  are  resplendent  in 
their  cover  of  metalwork  and  jewels,  the  lower 
portion  made  at  St.  Gall  before  the  mid-ninth 
century,  the  upper  part,  in  the  same  style,  in 
France  about  S75.  The  Ashburnham  Gospels  arc- 
also  known  as  the  Lindau  Gospels,  as  they  were 
from  an  early  period  at  the  Abbey  of  Noble 
Canonesses  at  Lindau,  and  in  1803,  when  the 
institution  was  dissolved,  they  passed  to  the 
Abbess,  Baroness  Antoinette  von  Enzburg.  Later 
they  belonged  to  Baron  Joseph  de  Lassberg 
before  their  purchase  by  Bertram,  4th  Earl  of 
Ashburnham. 

The  earliest  manuscripts,  beautiful  tor  the 
regularity  of  the  script  and  for  the  magnificent 
decorative  initials,  were  produced  in  monasteries 
at  Fulda,  Lorsch,  St.  Gall,  Corvey  and  Trier. 
The  Corvey  Gospels  contain  decorative  initials 
of  great  beauty,  while  the  Trier  Gospels,  written 
in  letters  of  gold  on  purple  vellum,  was  probably 


executed  for  the  young  Emperor  Otto  III  about 
98. s. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Salzburg  and  Cologne 
were  producing  magnificent  books,  and  the 
culminating  achievements  of  this  general 
upsurge  came  in  the  thirteenth  century  with 
manuscripts  produced  at  Seitenstctten  in  Austria 
and  at  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Wcin- 
garten.  Two  Weingarten  manuscripts,  formerly 
at  Holkham  Hall,  include  the  famous  Berthold 
Missal,  so  named  from  the  abbot  who  commis- 
sioned it,  as  the  artist  of  this  masterpiece  of 
Romanesque  illumination  is  unknown.  The 
other  Weingarten  work,  a  Gradual  and  Missal,  is 
signed  and  shows  several  self  portraits  of  one 
'Hainricus  Sacristas'. 

Among  the  notable  tourtecnth-century  manu- 
scripts in  the  exhibition  mention  should  be  made 
of  a  tiny  narrative  of  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  from 
Klosterneuburg  in  Austria.  The  miniaturist  has 
given  it  a  charming  interpretation  and  a  light 
touch,  presenting  the  episodes  after  the  manner 
of  certain  French  Gothic  ivories. 

A  series  of  New  Testament  scenes,  produced 
in  the  atelier  which  flourished  in  Hungary  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  Robert  (1292-1342),  shows 
the  collaboration  of  brilliant  Italian  and 
Hungarian  miniaturists.  Because  of  the  des- 
truction caused  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  land, 
Hungarian  miniatures  of  this  period  and  quality 
are  exceedingly  rare. 

A  Bible  written  in  Bohemia  in  1391  is  decor- 
ated with  eighty-seven  historiatcd  initials  by 
some  of  the  artists  who  were  employed  by 
King  Wenceslaus,  patron  of  painters,  but  notori- 
ous in  other  respects.  Many  ot  the  finest  minia- 
tures in  this  work  are  by  an  expert  exponent  of 
the  so-called  'soft  style',  which  have  survived  in 
no  other  book. 

The  finest  existing  portrait  of  Archduke 
Wilhelm  of  Hapsburg,  who  died  in  1406  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  is  found  as  the  frontispiece  in 
a  Thomas  Aquinas  manuscript.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  distinguished  Viennese  miniaturist,  Nicolaus 
ofBriinn,  about  1403. 

In  a  popular  style  are  the  illustrations  to  Hugo 
von  Trimberg's  Dec  Rentier,  a  collection  ot 
tables,  legends  and  talcs  from  many  sources. 
This  late  fifteenth-century  paper  manuscript  is 
important    because    the   Tyrolcsc    artist  who 
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executed  the  coloured  drawings  is  known  .is  the 
Uttenheim  M.ister,  who  h.is  also  left  a  number  c  >l 
tine  panel  paintings  of  religious  subjects. 

The  Guardi  Family 

FRANCESCO  GUARDI'S  work,  particularly 
the  best  phase  of  it,  the  views  of  Venice,  has  so 
eclipsed  that  of  his  brother  and  son,  and  of  less 
familiar  aspects  of  his  own,  that  the  theme  of 
The  Guardi  Family  as  the  subject  ot  a  recent 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  proved  an  enlightening  one. 

Francesco's  older  brother,  Antonio,  now 
largely  forgotten,  was  his  early  teacher  before  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  a  greater  Antonio, 
better  known  as  Canaletto.  Antonio  Guardi's 
work  was  seen  in  a  Holy  Family  from  the  Toledo 
Museum  which  has  the  interest  of  being  one  of 
his  few  definitely  authenticated  paintings. 
Possibly  Antonio's  example  directed  the  younger 
artist  to  religious  subjects  for  he  too  was 
represented  by  a  Holy  Family  (c.  1750),  although 
in  composition  it  shows  its  original  concept  to 
have  been  taken  from  Veronese's  Madonna  and 
St.  Barbara  in  the  Uffizi.  This  painting,  which 
has  been  in  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection  since 
1939,  was  formerly  in  the  Galitzin  Collection  in 
Leningrad.  A  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Lgypt, 
belonging  to  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Jr.,  The  Holy 
Eucharist  from  the  Ringling  Collection  in 
Sarasota,  and  a  figure  of  Hope  from  the  latter, 
were  other  examples  preceding  the  fruitful 
period  of  the  Venetian  views. 

Francesco  was  brilliant  as  a  figure  painter,  and 
even  when  he  reduced  figures  to  a  minute  scale, 
as  in  the  scenes  of  Venice,  they  have  individu- 
ality and  animation.  An  unusual  example  of  a 
figure  subject  on  full  scale  is  the  attractive  Boy 
in  Uniform,  which  the  Springfield  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  contributed  to  the  exhibition.  In  the 
section  of  drawings  this  concern  with  the  figure 
was  reiterated  in  such  subjects  as  the  Ballad 
Singer  on  the  Piazzetta  from  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library,  the  Four  I  'euetiau  Gentlemen  belonging 


to  Harry  C.  Sperling,  and  the  Cooper  Union 
Museum's  drawing  of  a  reception  at  a  Palazzo. 
The  last  is  reminiscent  of  his  now  scattered 
series  of  paintings  of  the  festivities  in  Venice  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul 
and  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Feodorovna  in  1782. 

In  later  years  he  turned  to  imaginative  subjects, 
the  capriccio,  romantic  landscapes  with  ruins, 
robbers  and  vagabonds,  foretelling  a  style  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  as  his  veduta  anticipate 
its  close. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibition  was 
given  to  his  scenes  of  Venice,  of  which  the  Hous- 
ton Museum  has  a  fine  example  in  the  Santa 
Maria  del'  Salute  and  The  Dogane  in  its  Straus 
Collection.  Other  outstanding  examples  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  the  de  Young  Museum 
and  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our, both  in  San  Francisco,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Virginia  Museum  111 
Richmond. 

The  productions  of  Francesco's  son,  Giacomo, 
a  popular  imitator  of  his  father,  may  in  part  be 
responsible  for  the  great  number  of  Guardi 
views  in  European  and  American  collections,  the 
number  of  which,  as  one  writer  has  remarked, 
'almost  baffles  calculation'.  He  was  represented 
in  the  exhibition  by  a  I  'iew  of  the  Piazzetta 
owned  by  Ivan  L.  Best  of  Seattle,  which  shows 
his  competence  in  the  style  of  the  great  Fran- 
cesco. 

Ezra  Stiles  Portraits 

ONE  ot  the  eighteenth-century  sources  to  which 
American  students  turn  frequently  is  the  Literary 
Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College 
from  1778  to  1795.  Like  the  earlier  diary  of 
Judge  Sewell  of  Boston,  and  the  later  one  of 
the  Reverend  William  Bentley  of  Salem,  it  is  a 
colourful  human  document  and,  if  illuminating 
ot  the  times,  is  even  more  revealing  as  a  word 
portrait  of  the  writer.  Of  the  actual  appearance 
ot  the  Reverend  Ezra  Stiles — of  his  'effigies'  as 


'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi'.  Berthold  Missal, 
formerly  at  Holkham  Hall.  Weingarten,  thir- 
teenth century.  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

he  would  have  said — there  exists  an  unusual 
record:  three  life  portraits — in  youth  by  John 
Smibert,  1756;  in  maturity  by  Samuel  King, 
1 77 1 ;  and  in  old  age  by  Reuben  Moulthrop, 
1794.  There  is  also  a  group  of  lively  sketches  by  a 
pupil,  St.  John  Honeywood,  which  are  inter- 
leaved in  the  manuscript  ot  the  Literary  Diary 
and  other  manuscripts  at  Yale. 

A  recent  bequest  brought  to  the  University 
the  portraits  of  Stiles  and  his  wife  by  King,  and 
their  first  showing  was  made  the  occasion  of  an 
exhibition  at  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 
This  consisted  of  portraits,  manuscripts  and 
memorabilia,  brought  together  with  commen- 
tary in  the  Bulletin  by  [osephine  Setzc,  assistant 
curator  of  American  art. 

The  newly  acquired  portrait  by  Samuel  King 
(:  748  / 49-1 8 19),  represents  an  artist  better  known 
as  a  miniature  painter,  and  because  he  was  an 
early  teacher  of  Stuart,  Malbone  and  Allston. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  ot  the  three  portraits, 
whether  the  best  as  a  likeness  or  not,  since  it 
otters  an  extraordinary  review  ot  the  subject's 
literary  tastes  and  religious  convictions.  As  his 
son-in-law,  Abiel  I  lolmes,  wrote  in  his  Life  of 
Ezra  Stiles,  the  portrait  has  'a  considerable  resem- 
blance ot  countenance",  but  even  more  it  indi- 
cates 'the  genius  and  taste  ot  the  original'. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  long  entry  in  the  Diary 
concerning  this  portrait  that  the  artist  could  have 
had  no  freedom  whatever  to  display  his  inven- 
tiveness, but  that  Stiles  himself  directed  every 
detail.  The  posture  was  'a  teaching  attitude',  ami 
the  books  in  the  background,  to  be  portrayed  as 
carefully  as  the  sitter,  included  Euscbius,  Livy, 
the  Talmud,  Newton,  Plato,  and  works  by 
Stiles's  contemporaries.  Watts,  Doddridge  and 
Cudworth,  with  a  feu  selected  New  England 
divines.  On  the  pillar,  the  'circle  and  trajectory 
around  a  solar  point'  unite,  to  his  satisfaction, 


(Left)  Francesco  Guardi.  'Portrait  of  a  Boy  in  Uniform'.  Canvas,  39  32  in.  Lent  by  the  Springfield 
Museum  to  a  recent  exhibition  at  the  Ho  iston  Museum.  (Right)  Samuel  King  174N  9-1819).  'Ezra 
Stiles,  President  of  Yale',  painted  circa  1771.  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 
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the  concepts  of  Newton  and  Pythagoras,  while 
the  new  of  light  at  the  upper  left,  if  not  so 
luminous  as  the  one  which  Rembrandt  shows 
before  the  gaze  of  Faust,  is  likewise  intended  to 
suggest  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 

The  books  and  'emblems'  were  not  for  show 
but  were  'more  descriptive  of  my  Mind  than 
the  Effigies  of  my  face'.  Stiles's  explanation  of 
his  choice  shows  not  only  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  history  and  languages,  but  a  sound 
judgment  in  regard  to  contemporaries,  whom 
'I  esteem  as  good  sound  Divines  .  .  .  cV  tho'  not 
the  most  learned,  yet  of  an  excellent  Spirit  .  .  .' 
He  had  the  eighteenth-century  regard  tor  science 
and  had  'read  all  of  Newton's  Works  &  his 
Principia  often;  and  am  highly  delighted  with 
his  Optics  cV  Astronomy.'  Among  New  England 
preachers  he  held  the  largely  forgotten  Charles 
Chauncey  the  greatest,  as  the  most  'extensively 
learned  of  all  the  N.  Engld  Fathers'  while  of 
two  whose  names  come  more  readily  to  mind 
today  he  says:  'Richd  Mather  &  Jn°  Cotton 
were  of  a  second  class  for  Learning,  but  greatly 
useful'. 

Honeywood's  drawings  of  this  remarkable 
man  are  no  doubt  the  most  litelike  ot  the  por- 
traits although  small  sketches  only.  There  is  a 
full  length  showing  his  somewhat  stodgy  figure 
in  profile,  under  a  towering  cap  and  in  a  flowing 
gown,  his  right  hand  extended  'in  a  teaching 
attitude'.  This  gives  a  convincing  impression  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  stood  before  his  pupils, 
expounding  science,  history  and  theology,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  young  Republic'. 

Samuel  Mclntire:  New  Facts 

A  CRUDE  pastel  portrait  at  the  Essex  Institute 
in  Salem  represents  Samuel  Mclntire  (1757- 
181 1),  described  by  contemporary  account  as 
having  'a  tine  person,  a  majestic  appearance, 
calm  countenance,  great  self  command  and 
amiable  temper'.  In  honour  of  the  bicentennial  ot 
the  birth  of  this  gifted  craftsman,  held  last  spring 
in  Salem,  more  than  a  thousand  visitors  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  symposium, 


attended  by  some  three  hundred  persons,  was 
arranged  by  the  Essex  Institute,  and  lectures  were 
given  on  his  activities  as  architect,  designer  and 
carver.  Speakers  were  Abbott  Lowell  Cum- 
mings,  Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr.,  Nina  Fletcher  Little, 
Mabel  Munson  Swan  and  Oliver  W.  Larkin.  As 
a  permanent  record  of  the  proceedings  the  Essex 
Institute  has  published  their  lectures,  with  over 
sixty-five  illustrations,  together  with  an  exten- 
sive bibliography  by  Benjamin  W.  Larabee, 
under  the  title,  Samuel  Xlclntire — A  Bicentennial 
Symposium  ($4.00). 

Samuel  Mclntire's  work  touched  on  many 
fields,  from  simple  carpentry  and  joinery,  men- 
tioned in  his  early  bills,  to  the  designing  and 
construction  of  mansions  in  the  mid-Georgian 
and  Adam  styles,  and  carving  for  these  of 
architectural  detail  of  the  most  elaborate  charac- 
ter. He  also  carved  furniture  and  ship  figureheads. 
Whether  he  was  ever  a  cabinetmaker  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  word  is  still  not  clear.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  a  forerunner  of  the  pro- 
fessional architect,  supplying  designs  for  houses 
to  be  executed  by  himself  or  others.  Since  he  had 
a  hand  not  only  in  the  design  of  houses,  but  their 
interior  decoration,  even  to  the  design  of 
furniture  for  such  houses,  he  was  New  England's 
Robert  Adam,  particularly  so  since  his  finest 
work  shows  Adam  influence.  This  he  received 
through  the  publications  of  William  and  James 
Pain,  and  the  example  set  by  Charles  Bulfinch, 
the  Boston  architect  who  returned  from  the 
Grand  Tour  and  a  sojourn  in  England  as  an 
exponent  of  Neo-classicism.  Mclntire,  like 
Asher  Benjamin,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
with  the  help  of  the  latter's  publications,  adapted 
the  more  elaborate  designs  of  Adam  to  a 
domestic  architecture  of  a  much  simpler  charac- 
ter, required  by  the  wealthier  merchants  ot  the 
Federal  period.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  a 
citizen  of  Salem,  which  was  enjoying  remark- 
able prosperity  as  a  port  in  the  trade  with  the 
Far  East  and  Europe.  Salem's  successful  mer- 
chants and  ship  owners  were  rivaling  each  other 
in  building  new  houses.  Without  their  patronage 
Mclntire  would  undoubtedly  not  have  had  an 


opportunity  to  develop  from  carpenter  to 
architect  and  carver. 

The  most  controversial  point  regarding 
Mclntire  takes  the  form  of  a  blunt  question:  did 
he,  or  did  he  not,  make  furniture?  On  every 
hand  are  pieces  'attributed  to  Samuel  Mclntire', 
on  the  basis  of  similarity  of  carved  motifs  to 
those  in  his  architectural  work.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  every  piece  which  showed  a  carved 
basket  of  fruit  or  grape  vine  was  'by  Mclntire'. 
But  greater  caution  is  exercised  today.  Mabel 
Munson  Swan's  careful  checking  of  old  docu- 
ments at  the  Essex  Institute  revealed  the  work 
of  other  New  England  makers  among  the 
attributed  pieces.  However,  the  Derby  family 
pieces  provide  a  basis  for  attribution  of  other 
work  ot  similar  character. 

Regarding  the  source  of  Mclntire's  favourite 
designs  there  is  some  mystery,  for  he  was 
dependent  largely  on  published  sources.  The 
grape  vine  he  used  so  frequently  is  a  very  old 
motif  and  not  at  all  characteristic  of  Robert 
Adam.  The  braided  basket  with  fruit  or  flowers 
is  known  in  English  ornament  but  is  not  com- 
mon. In  his  section  on  Mclntire's  furniture, 
Mr.  Fales  notes  that  Shearer's  illustrations  for  the 
Cabinet-Maker's  London  Book  of  Prices,  1788, 
shows  it,  also  Thomas  Rawlins'  Familiar 
Architecture,  1768,  but  whether  these  sources,  or 
actual  examples  of  English  furniture,  influenced 
Mclntire  remains  a  matter  of  speculation.  The 
key  piece  in  furniture  identification  is  the  Karolik 
Collection's  handsome  chest-on-chest  in  the 
museum  in  Boston,  the  work  of  William  Lemon 
of  Salem,  mentioned  in  Mclntire's  bill  of  1796  to 
Madame  Elizabeth  Derby,  for  which  he  carved 
'Frieze,  Roses  &c.  for  the  top'.  This,  and  other 
Derby  family  pieces,  such  as  the  same  collection's 
sofa  with  crossed  cornucopias  at  the  top,  and  the 
card  table  with  similar  cornucopias  in  the  centre 
of  the  frieze,  set  the  standard  by  which  other 
comparisons  can  be  made.  Both  of  the  latter 
show  the  delicate  grape  carvings  on  the  legs, 
which,  as  Mr.  Fales  notes,  'appear  always  on  the 
most  delicately  and  best  carved  pieces  attributed 
to  Mclntire'. 

The  Hours  of  Jeanne  d'Evreux 

A  FACSIMILE  reproduction  of  a  fourteenth 
century  illuminated  prayer  book  of  a  Queen  of 
France,  the  Hours  of  Jeanne  d'Evreux,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  In  order  to 
make  this  treasure  widely  known,  the  Museum 
has  placed  on  the  facsimile  volume  only  a  nomi- 
nal price  ($2.60).  This  is  a  truly  commendable 
form  of  educational  work.  The  reproductions, 
the  work  of  Draeger  Freres  in  Paris,  adhere  faith- 
fully to  the  originals. 

The  miniatures  in  the  original  are  the  work  ot 
Jean  Pucelle,  and  the  book  is  called  the  'Hours  of 
Pucelle'  in  the  inventories  of  John,  Duke  ot 
Berry,  who  owned  the  book  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  will  of  Jeanne  d'Evreux,  wife  of 
Charles  IV  and  mother  of  Charles  V,  the  book  is 
mentioned  as  'a  rather  tiny  little  book  ot 
prayers .  .  .  which  Pucelle  illuminated',  and  at 
her  death  in  1370  it  passsed  to  Charles  V,  later  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  size  ot  the 
volume  is  diminutive,  the  pages  measuring  3f  by 
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2|  inches,  although  originally  they  were  a  little 
larger,  having  been  cut  slightly  when  rebound  in 
the  seventeenth  century  for  Louis  Jules  du 
Chatelet  and  his  wife,  Christine  de  Glesencuve. 
Her  arms  appear  on  the  red  morocco  cover. 

The  illustrations,  which  number  twenty-five 
full  page  illustrations  and  include  many  mar- 
ginal figures  drawn  from  contemporary  life, 
are  considered  to  be  entirely  the  work  of  Pucelle 
and  not  with  the  assistance  he  is  known  to  have 
had  in  the  Belleville  Breviary  and  a  Bible,  both  of 
which  are  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The 
book  must  have  been  illuminated  between  1325, 
the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Jeanne  and  Charles  IV, 
and  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1328.  Pucelle  was 
working  in  Paris  by  1320,  and  his  influence  on 
the  school  of  Paris  was  great,  extending  beyond 
his  own  day  to  the  early  fifteenth  century.  He 
himself  was  profoundly  influenced  by  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  particularly  Duccio, 
whose  rendering  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Entomb- 
ment in  the  Maesta  he  has  followed  here,  while 
even  outdoing  the  linear  style  of  the  Sienese 
artist  in  the  fluid  grace  of  line  in  other  delinea- 
tions of  the  Passion,  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  life  of  St.  Louis,  which  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  prayer  book.  The  colouring  is 
virtually  monochrome,  but  there  arc  occasional 
background  colours,  red,  blue  and  yellow. 
Many  of  the  miniatures  are,  however,  entirely  in 
grisaille.  The  subjects  illustrating  the  life  ot  St. 
Louis  are  of  great  interest  as  having  in  all  proba- 
bility been  patterned  on  the  lost  frescoes  which 
decorated  the  cloister  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Cordelieres  de  Lourcine,  commissioned  by  the 
daughter  of  the  sainted  Louis  IX,  which  were  in 
existence  for  Pucelle  to  see. 

The  Museum's  copy  of  this  Gothic  treasure, 
now  at  the  Cloisters,  was  purchased  in  1953  from 
the  collection  of  Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild. 
It  was  first  published  by  Leopold  Dclisle  in  1910 
in  a  work  which  is  available  to  few  today  so  that 
it  was  with  the  intention  of  making  it  known  to  a 
new  public  that  the  Museum  undertook  the  pro- 
duction of  this  admirable  facsimile  which  illus- 
trates forty-eight  of  the  two  hundred  and  nine 
folios,  including  all  of  the  full-page  illustrations. 
These  are  done  in  one  and  one-half  tunes  the 
original  size,  which  is  too  small  to  be  studied 
without  magnification. 

Growth  of  the  National  Trust 

THE  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
which  has  been  in  existence  only  a  little  over  a 
decade,  has  made  excellent  growth  and  now  has 
affiliated  societies  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four.  The  Trust  itself  administers  only 
five  properties,  and  its  chief  function  is  offering 
advisory,  educational  and  technical  assistance  to 
local  organizations.  The  annual  meetings  have 
shown  remarkable  increase  in  attendance,  and 
the  last,  held  in  October,  1957,  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  brought  over  four  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  who  heard  with  great  satisfaction 
the  announcement  of  grants  to  the  organization 
totalling  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  These 
gifts  were  presented  by  the  Old  Dominion 
Foundation,  of  winch  Paul  Mellon  is  founder, 
and  the  Avalon  Foundation,  of  which  Mrs. 


Mellon  Bruce  is  chairman  and  founder.  This 
marks  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Trust's 
national  development  programme  and  to  the 
expansion  of  the  work  of  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  problem  of  maintenance  ot  historic 
houses,  as  all  who  are  concerned  with  preserva- 
tion know  only  too  well,  is  a  difficult  one.  For 
this  reason  the  Trust  does  not  accept  the  gift  of 
buildings  unless  such  maintenance  is  assured. 
This  follows  the  same  administrative  pattern  as 
England's  National  Trust.  Up  to  the  present  it 
has  accepted  only  a  tew  houses,  including 
Woodlawn  Plantation,  the  home  of  George 
Washington's  adopted  daughter,  Nelly  Custis, 
and  her  husband,  Lawrence  Lewis,  once  part  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  estate;  the  house  occupied  by 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur  on  Lafayette 
Square,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  the  Wayside 
Inn  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  The  work  ot 
restoring  the  latter  is  proceeding  under  the 
committee  chairmanship  of  Ralph  Carpenter,  Jr. 

The  Rebuilding  of  Boscobel 

ONE  of  the  projects  in  historic  preservation 
which  has  the  support  of  the  National  Trust,  the 
Society  of  Architectural  Historians,  the  Hudson 
River  Conservation  Society,  and  many  other 
state  and  national  organizations,  is  the  rebuilding 
of  Boscobel,  the  old  Hudson  River  mansion  ot 
the  Dyckman  and  Cruger  families.  When  com- 
plete, it  will  be  a  centre  of  museum  activities  in  a 
thirty-six  acre  park  on  the  east  bank  ot  the  Hud- 
son River,  near  West  Point  and  the  I  lighlands. 
Boscobel,  built  in  1N04,  is  an  unusually  imagina- 
tive interpretation  of  the  Adam  style  in  America, 
and  it  was  considered  nothing  short  ot  .1  calamity 
when  the  old  house,  which  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
1946,  was  threatened  with  demolition  because 
maintenance  was  not  practical.  In  [955  it  was 
sold  to  a  house-demolisher  for  $35,  and  the  im- 


minence of  its  destruction  served  to  spur  the 
defenders  of  Boscobel  into  final  action.  An 
organization,  Boscobel  Restoration,  Inc.,  was 
formed,  which  purchased  the  house  from  the 
demolisher,  dismantled  it  and  stored  the  parts  for 
future  rebuilding.  This  rebuilding  was  actually 
commenced  in  March,  1957,  and  the  objectives 
of  the  organization  seem  likely  to  reach  fruition. 
This  is  to  complete  the  rebuilding  so  that  the 
house  may  be  opened  at  the  time  ot  the  Hudson- 
Champlain  celebration  of  1959,  which  will  mark 
the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  and  ot  Lake 
Champlain.  Eventual  plans  include  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  working  reference  library  ot  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  the  house  itself  to  serve 
also  as  a  museum  of  the  decorative  arts  ot  the 
period. 

Korean  Art 

THE  first  great  exhibition  of  Korean  art  ever  to 
be  held  outside  the  Far  East  opened  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C,  at 
the  end  of  last  year  and  .1  month  later  started  on  .1 
tour  of  leading  museums.  These  included  the 
Metropolitan  Museum;  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston;  Seattle  Art  Museum;  the  Minnea- 
polis Institute  of  Arts;  the  California  Palace  ot 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  San  Francisco;  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  and  the  I  lonolulu 
Academy  of  Arts.  The  exhibition,  which  lias 
been  organized  with  the  co-operation  ot  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion, and  the  American-Korean  Foundation, 
presents  a  cross-section  of  Korean  art  from  200 
B.C '..  to  about  1900. 

Many  objects  represents  the  Koryo  dynasty, 
tlie  great  period  of  ceramic  production,  eleventh 
to  twelfth  century,  known  particularly  for  its 
celadon  wares.  Koryo  celadon  types  include 
bowls,  incense  burners,  wine  pots,  cosmetic 
boxes,  vases  and  food  jars.  Most  of  the  ceramics 
have  been  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  the  National 
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Museum  of  Korea  in  Seoul,  and  the  celadons 
include  examples  from  the  Ducksoo  Palace 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  contrast  to  the  Koryo  dynasty,  the  Yi 
dynasty  (i 392-1910)  was  more  concerned  with 
painting  than  pottery.  Accordingly  the  Yi 
period  is  represented  chiefly  by  painted  scrolls 
and  albums  that  reflect  in  subject  and  inspiration 
the  close  ties  which  the  dynasty  maintained  with 
China.  Yi  pottery  was  the  point  ot  departure  for 
Japan's  ceramic  tradition,  since  the  Yi  potters 
started  the  great  kilns  of  Kyushu  and  southern 
1  l<  >i)slni. 

Jewelled  Crowns 

There  is  a  total  of  nearly  two  hundred  objects, 
including  eighteen  of  gold,  with  three  jewelled 
crowns  of  the  fifth  to  sixth  century,  A.D.;  over 
twenty  gilt-bronzes;  thirty-four  paintings;  and 
more  than  a  hundred  examples  of  pottery. 

Korean  art  has  been  a  discovery  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  through  excavations  by  archaeolo- 
gists. One  of  the  earliest  pieces  in  the  exhibition 
is  a  beautifully  worked  gold  buckle  from  a  nor- 
thern Korean  tomb  which  may  be  dated  in  the 
Han  dynasty,  when  China  was  in  control  of 
Korea,  and  the  craft  of  metalwork  was  intro- 
duced into  the  region.  This  control  ended  in 
313  A.D.,  but  Chinese  influence  dominated 
until  668  A.D.,  when  the  Silla  succeeded  in 
uniting  Korea  under  a  single  rule.  From  this 
period  are  the  earrings,  pendants,  bracelets  and 
buckles  of  gold  which  have  been  excavated  from 
the  mountain  tombs  near  the  Silla  capital.  The 
three  gold  crowns  mentioned  above  are  part  of 
this  treasure,  and  nothing  like  them  has  been 
found  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  Also  from  the 
Old  Silla  dynasty  are  two  large  bronze  statues  of 
the  seated  Buddha.  These  are  among  the  most 
important  objects  in  the  exhibition. 

American  Prints 

ONE  recalls,  in  connection  with  the  current 
exhibition,  'American  Prints',  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  exhibition  of  American 
Prints  in  the  same  building.  In  that  time  there 
has  been  a  real  revolution  in  the  art  of  print- 
making.  Throughout  history,  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  various  processes  have  been  invented 
for  producing  multiple  works  of  art:  woodcut, 
etching,  line-engraving,  mezzotint,  aquatint, 
lithograph.  Each  technique  seems  to  enjoy  a 
period  of  favour  and  then  to  suffer  a  temporary 
decline.  The  revival  of  etching  by  Whistler  and 
his  contemporaries  made  this  process  the 
dominant  one  for  artistic  expression  for  nearly  a 
century.  Line  engraving,  except  for  a  few 
brilliant  exponents  in  the  1920's  and  1930's, 
seemed  to  have  fallen  completely  in  abeyance. 
Lithography  and  woodcut,  except  as  methods  of 
commercial  reproduction,  suffered  a  long  neg- 
lect. 


Rise  of  the  Colour  Woodcut 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  exhibition  of 
American  Prints  showed  etching  .is  the  still 
dominant  technique  of  artistic  expression,  and 
this  would  have  been  true  of  the  prints  of  any 
nation  at  that  time.  Etching  is  hardly  represented 
.it  all  in  the  present  collection  and  the  'formal' 
etching,  chiefly  of  landscape  and  architecture 
which  was  so  prominent  a  generation  ago,  is 
almost  completely  absent.  Indeed  we  have  a 
much  looser  handling  in  all  the  intaglio  processes. 
But  the  most  notable  thing  is  the  rise  of  the 
colour  woodcut,  bold  in  manner  and  brilliant  in 
colour.  Lithography  has  been  exploited  in  the 
same  fashion  and  we  find  new  techniques,  like 
the  serigraph  and  the  paper  relief  cut.  Prints  tend 
to  be  large,  as  if  designed  to  make  an  effect  as 
the  dominant  object  on  the  plain  wall  so  usual 
in  modern  interior  decoration. 


The  subject  matter  lends  to  be  abstract  and  the 
handling  highly  personal  and  to  show  awareness 
as  the  etchings  of  thirty-five  years  ago  did  not, 
of  all  the  recent  developments  of  modern  print- 
ing. Nearly  all  the  prints  speak  in  this  modern 
idiom  which  might  almost  be  described  as  an 
international  language. 

The  collection  presented  now  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  has  recently  been  shown  in  Paris  as 
part  of  an  'International  Print  Exchange', 
sponsored  by  the  Centre  Internazionalc  di  Arte  e 
di  Cultura.  Collections  of  prints  from  various 
European  countries  are  also  shown  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  an 
exhibition  of  British  work  in  print  making, 
organised  by  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and 
shown  at  Oregon  State  College,  has  timed  its 
opening  to  coincide  with  the  present  exhibition 
of  American  Prints. 
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Fine  quality  late  1 8th  century  mahogany  commode,  with 
crossed  banding  in  yew  tree  and  with  applied  carvings. 
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(Illustrated  in  colour.) 

Collations:  T.  W.  Kershaw  (Early  19th  Century);  Sir  N.  T.  Kershaw, 
K.C.B.;  Mrs.  J.  Hibbert  (nee  Kershaw). 

Exhibited:  Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  1934,  No.  134. 

2.  FRA  BARTOLOMMEO  della  Porta  (Bartolommeo  di  Pagholo  del 
Fattoriuo)  (1475-1517).  Recto:  A  Ml  LBERRY  TREE  IN  1 1 'INTER. 
Verso:  A  I  'ILL AGE  ON  A  HILL.  Pen  and  Ink  drawing,  1 1 1  ■  82  inches 
(28-9  •  21-5  cm.). 

Collations:  Fra  Paolino  da  Pistoia;  Suor  Plautilla  Nelli;  The  Convent  of 
St.  Catherine  in  Piazza  S.  Marco,  Florence;  The  Cavaliere  Francesco 
Maria  Nicolo  Gabburi;  (probably)  William  Kent. 

3.  LOUIS-LEOPOLD  BOILLY  (1 761-1845).  I  HE  ARTIST'S  SON. 
Canvas,  28 j  ■  23  i  inches  (73   ■  59*7  cm.).  (Illustrated  in  colour.) 

4.  IAN  (VELOURS)  BREUGHEL  (1568-1625).  VILLAGE  SCENE 
WITH  THE  REST  ON  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT.  Signed  and 
dated  1607.  Copper,  8J  ■  12A  inches  (22  ■  31-8  cm.).  (Illustrated  in  colour). 
Collections:  Alte  Pinakothek,  Munich.  No.  686;  Baroness  Von  Greifen- 
stein,  Munich. 

5  &  6.  IAN  BREUGHEL  II  (1601-1678).  RI\ ER  SCENE  WITH  BOATS 
AND  FIGl  RES  and  RIVER  SCENE  WITH  CAR  TS  AND  FIGURES. 
A  pair.  On  Copper,  5.V   ■  8  inches  (14      20-3  cm.). 

7.  MICHELANGELO  DI  CAMPIDOGLIO  (1610-1670).  FRUIT. 
Canvas,  39  ■  28!  inches  (99  x  72-5  cm.). 

8.  EUGENE  DELACROIX  (1798-1863).  BOWL  ON  A  CONSOLE 
TABLE.  Watercolour,  5I  3,'  inches  (15  10  cm.).  Delacroix  Sale- 
Stamp  at  bottom  right. 

Collections:  Marjolm  Scheffer ;  Psichari  ;  Marcel  Guerin,  No.  124; 
M.  Tony  Mayer. 

Exhibited:  Musee  du  Louvre  1930  'Exposition  Delacroix',  No.  713. 
Literature:  Reproduced  in  colour  in  'Delacroix'  by  R.  Escholier,  p.  161, 
No.  330. 

9.  ADAM  ELSHEIMER  (1574-1620).  LANDSCAPE  WITH  DIOGENES. 
On  metal.  S|    <  9!  inches  (21    •  24-8  cm.). 

10.  PAUL  GAUGUIN  (1848-1903).  STUDIES  OF  HIS  SON  EMILE. 
Watercolour.  5  J   <  7  inches  (15  ■  17-8  cm.). 

Collection:  Family  of  Helen  Gad. 

A  study  for  a  painting  which  is  reproduced  in  'Paul  Gauguin,  mon  Pere", 
by  Pola  Gauguin,  1938,  facing  page  68. 

11.  VINCENT  VAN  GOGH  (1 853-1890).  LE  CHA RPENTIER.  Pencil 
drawing,  18J  ■  9l  inches  (47-5  •  23-5  cm.).  The  Hague,  November, 
1882.  (Illustrated  in  black  and  white.) 

Collections:  Dr.  H.  P.  Bremmer,  The  Hague;  Mrs.  van  Gent,  Haarlem  ; 
E.  B.  Molenaars,  Overveen;  Wilhelm  Weinberg  of  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  U.S.A. 

Exhibited:  New  York  1955,  Wildenstein,  Loan  Exhibition  van  Gogh, 
March-April  No.  HS. 

12  &  13.  JAN  VAN  GOYEN  (1 596-1665).  SUMMER  and  WINTER,  a  pair. 
Signed  and  dated  [625.  Circular  panel,  13A  inches  (34-3  cm.).  (Illustrated 

14.  J  AN  VAN  ( ,( )YEN  ( 1  596-1665).  RIVER  SCENE.  Signed.  Rectangular 

lies  (23-  5      27-  2  i  in.). 

15.  JAN  VAN  ( ;<  )YI  N  (1 596-1665).  R/I  'ER  SCENE  WITH  SHOEING- 
SMTTH.  Signed  with  initials  and  dated  1653.  Black  chalk  and  wash 
draw  i 

Collections:  Succession  dt  Mine  E.  Warneck,  Hotel  Drouot  10-11  May 
1905,  No.  159  (reproduced)  :  Vente  Hotel  Drouot.  22  December  1924, 
No.  69  (reproduced)  :  M.  Tony  Mayer,  Charpentier  3  December]  1957, 
No.  6  (reproduced). 

16.  JAN  VAN  GOYEN  (1596-1665).  HORSES  AND  CAR!  AT  A 
RIl'ER-SIDE  INN.  Signed  with  initials  and  dated  [653.  Black  chalk 
and  wash  drawing,  6;   ■   io|  inches  (17  ■  27  cm.). 

Collection:  M.  Tony  Mayer,  Charpentier  3  December  1957,  No.  7 
(reproduced). 

17.  FRANCESCO  GUARDI  (171 2-1 793).  ENTRANCE  TO  A  HARBOl  R 
— Capriccio.  Pen  and  wash  drawing,  91      132  inches  (24  ■  35  cm.). 
Collection:  M.  Tony  Mayer. 

Exhibited:  Galerie  Cailleux  'Tiepolo  et  Guardi  dans  les  Collections 
Franchises'  Nov.  1952,  No.  106,  PI.  61.  It  relates  to  a  painting  No.  98  in 
this  exhibition,  in  the  Amiens  Museum. 


18  to  21.  GIACOMO  GUARDI  (1764-1835).  I  ENETIAN  HEWS. 

18.  SANTA  MARIA  DELLA  SALUTE. 

19.  POR  TO  DI  I  'ENEZIA . 

20.  S.MARTA  WITH  ISOLA  DI  S.GIORGIO  IN  BACKGROUND. 

21.  PORTO  DI  LIDO. 

With  signatures  and  inscriptions  on  the  reverse.  Gouache,  6  ■  9J  inches 
each  (15   ■  23-2  cm.). 

22.  JAN  DAVIDSZ  DE  HEEM  (1606-1684).  FLO  HER  PIECE.  Signed. 
Canvas,  27  i   ■  22  i  inches  (69-2   •  56* 5  cm.).  (Illustrated  in  colour.) 
Collection:  E.  de  Rothschild. 

23.  JAN  VAN  DER  HEYDEN  (1637-1712).  .-1  VIEW  OF  XANTEN. 
Signed  in  full.  On  panel,  13  ■  17I  inches  (33  ■  44-5  cm.).  (Illustrated 
in  colour.) 

Collections:  Crozat,  Paris  (Bought  by  Catherine  II  of  Russia);  Hermitage, 

Petrograd  (No.  1212  in  1901  Catalogue). 

Literature:  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  365,  No.  1 14. 

24  to  27.  JOHANN  KOENIG  (d.  1642).  LANDSCAPES  WITH  SCENES 
FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Signed  and  inscribed.  A  set  of  4 
gouaches,  size,  4}   •  62  inches  (1 1  •  4  ■   17-1  cm.). 

28.  CORNELIUS  KRIEGHOFF  (18 12-1872).  .TV  INDIAN  COUPLE  ON 
A  FROZEN  RIVER.  Signed.  7 \   ■   10J  inches  (19  ■  26-7  cm.). 

29.  MICHELE  MARIESCHI  (1696-1743).  THE  CHURCH  OF  SANTA 
MARIA  DELLA  SALUTE.  Canvas,  22i   ■  33  inches  (57  ■  84  cm.). 

30.  LOUIS-GABRIEL  MOREAU  L'AINE  (1740-1806).  P.4I7LL/OA'  /.V 
A  PAR K  WI TH  POND.  Gouache,  10 \      17  inches  (26  ■  44  cm.). 
Collection:  M.  Tony  Mayer. 

Exhibited:  'Les  Cent  Chefs-d'QEuvre'  Galerie  Charpentier  1957  under 
the  title  'Ferine  et  Folie  autour  d  un  Etang.' 

31.  AERT  VAN  DER  NEER  (1603-1677).  RIVER  SCENE  AT  SUNSET. 
Signed  with  monogram.  On  panel,  i8i  •  27' inches  (46-4  ■  69-8  cm.). 
Collections:  Rodolphe  Kann,  Paris;  Adolph  Schloss,  Paris. 

Exhibited:  Munich,  1897. 

Literature:  H.  de  G.  Vol.  VII,  No.  70a. 

32.  PABLO  PICASSO  (1881-  ).  BOTTLE  OF  BASS— 1913.  Crayon 
drawing,  [if   ■  7I  inches  (29- 8   ■   19-7  cm.). 

Collection:  Douglas  Cooper — Direct  from  Picasso. 

33.  PIERRE  AUGUSTE  RENOIR  (1S41-1919).  MERE  ET  ENFANT. 
Signed  with  initial 'R'.  Sanguine  study,  29  ■  24  inches  (73  •  7  ■  61  cm.). 
(Illustrated  in  colour.) 

Collection:  A.  Vollard,  Paris. 

Exhibited:  Marlborough  Gallery  Renoir  Exhibition  in  Aid  of  the  Renoir 
Foundation  May-June,  1956,  No.  52  (illustrated).  A  Study  for  'Maternite', 
No.  9  in  the  same  exhibition,  private  collection,  Paris. 

34.  SALOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL  (1602-1670).  RIl'ER  SCENE  WITH 
BOATS.  Signed  with  initials  and  dated  1642.  Panel,  n J  15 J  inches 
(29-2    ■   39-4  cm.).  (Illustrated  in  colour.) 

Collection:  Albert  Levy,  1X84. 

35.  SALOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL  (1602-1670).  LANDSCAPE  WITH 
CATTLE  CROSSING  A  FORD.  Signed  and  dated  1642.  Panel, 
19  i    ■  25  V  inches  (49  •  65  cm.).  (Illustrated  in  colour.) 

36.  JAKOB  SAVERY  THE  YOUNGER  (1 545-1602).  LANDSCAPE 
WITH  TOBIAS  AND  THE  ANGEL.  Panel,  17  •  251  inches 
(43    •   65  cm.). 

37.  PAUL  SIGNAC  (1 863-1935).  ROUEN.  Signed.  Watercolour,  ioi  ■  152 
inches  (2d -6   •  40  cm.). 

38.  PAUL  SIGNAC  (1863-1935).  SANTA  MARIA  DELLA  SALl'TE. 
Signed  and  dated  1904.  Watercolour,  62  •  9;  inches  (17  •  25  cm.). 

39.  PAUL  SIGNAC  (1863-1935).  PORT-LOUIS.  Signed.  Watercolour, 
to';   ■   1 4 \  inches  (26  •   37  cm.). 

40.  ESAIAS  VAN  DE  VELDE  (1590-1630).  FROZEN  RIl'ER  SCENE 
WITH  SKATERS.  Signed  and  dated  161 4.  Panel.  10  •  12  inches 
(25  -4   ■  30  -5  cm.). 

41.  MAURICE  DE  VLAMINCK  (b.  1H76).  LA  CHAUMIERE.  Signed. 
Canvas,  28 J   ■  36  inches  (72 •  5   ■  91  •  5  cm.).  (Illustrated  in  colour.) 
Collections:  Elie  Bois,  Paris;  Georges  Lurcy,  New  York. 

42.  SEBASTIAEN  VRANCX  (1  ,78-1647).  BAFFLE  SCENE.  Panel, 
17  •  33  inches  (43    •  84  cm.). 
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WILLIAM  HALLSE 


12.  JAN  VAN  GO  YEN 

(1596-1665): 
SI  'MMER. 
Signed  and  dated  1625. 
A  pair  of  circular  panels, 
13  J  inches  (34-3  cm.) 


FINE  p; 

AND  DR 
FOUR 


APRIL 

Weekdays:  10  -  5.30 
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35.  SALOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL  (1602-1670) :  LANDSCAPE  WITH  CATTLE  CROSSINC,  A  LORD.  Signed  and  dated  1642 

Panel,         y  25^  inches  (49  x  65  cm.) 


IGH  EXHIBITION 


TINGS 
INGS  OF 
TURIES 


AY  24,  1958 

Saturdays:  10  -  12.30 


LONDON     •  S.W 


Cables:  Pictorio,  London 


luding  postage  (U.S.A.  $1.00) 


13. JAN  VAN  GOYEN 
(i  596-1665) : 
WINTER. 
See  opposite. 


4 


4  " 


34-  SALOMON  VAN  RUYSDAEL  (1602-1670):  RIVER  SCENE  WITH  BOATS.  Signed  with  initials  and  dated  164: 

Panel,  11$  x  15J  inches  (29-2  >  39-4  cm.) 
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WILLIAM  HALLSBOROUGH  EXHIBITION 


4.  JAN  (VELOURS)  BREUGHEL  (1568-1625):  VILLAGE  SCENE  WITH  THE  REST  ON  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

Signed  and  dated  1607.  Copper,  8f  x  \i\  inches  (22  x  31-8  cm.) 
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Under  the  Patronage  of 
H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


THE 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

AND  EXHIBITION 

To  be  opened  by 
H.R.H.  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA  OF  KENT 

JUNE  1 1  th— 26th 

(Except  Sundays) 

GROSYENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE,  W.I 

OPEN  1 1.0  A.M.  TO  7.30  P.M. 
(OPENING  DAY  FROM  5  P.M.) 


ADMISSION  5/- 


SEASON  TICKETS  £1 


Part  of  which  will  be  given  to  The  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association,  The 
Girl  Guides  Association  (London)  and  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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By  Appointment 
An  i  ioparifs  of  CmNESF  Am 

II)  TIIF   I  ATF   Oil  FN    M  \  l< 


By  Appointment 
Antiqi'arif.s  of  Ciiinf.sf  Works  of 
to  H.M.  rHE  Kim.  of  Sweden 


LIMITED 

Cljtnesie  Work*  of  &rt 


A  Chinese  pale  translucent  green  jade  koro  and  cover. 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PKRIOI):  A.I).  1736  (>5. 
Hcifjht  5 !  inches. 


128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,   W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 


Rare  Urn  in  form  of  on  Owl,  Slot?  grey  pottery  with 
traces  of  dry  pigment.  Han  period  206  B.C.—A.D.  220. 
Height  9  inches. 


Antique  furniture, 
C  hinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 

* 

MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

i  i  i  - 1  1 2  Mount  St  reel 
LONDON  W.i 

telephone:  Grosvenor  28;8  Cable:  BARGRO,  London 


MILITARY  CANTEEN -French,  17th  Century.  Rounded 
form  with  four  short  legs  and  a  handle  on  chains;  decorated 
with  riveted  wavy  straps.  A  large  flap  opens  to  the  single 
chamber  inside.  Height  1  ft.  4  in.,  depth  14  inches 
Also,  another 

MILITARY  CANTEEN  -  French,  17th  Century.  Of 
rounded  shape  on  four  legs,  with  screw  top  and  riveted 
metal  straps,  tinned  surface,  the  top  handle  on  chains.  On 
one  side  there  is  a  cone-shaped  compartment  under  an 
embossed  round  flap,  on  the  other  the  top  half  lets  down 
and  in  the  back  wall  of  this  compartment  there  are  two 
embossed  discs  concealing  a  small  cup-shaped  compartment. 
Height  1  ft.  5  in.,  depth  15  inches. 


M.  ADAMS-ACTON 

37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  9058 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  Mny.  1958 
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18th  CENTURY  SILVER 

An  unusual  George  II  period  Cake  Basket  in  splendid 
state  with  fine  marks.  Made  in  175S  by  William  Cripps, 
London.  Weight  57.40  ounces.  Dimensions  13\"  x  101" 

ASPREY  &   CO.   LTD   •    1  65-  1  69   NEW  BOND   STREET   •    LONDON    •  W.1 


Tel:  HYDe  i'ark  6767         Grams:  Culleus,  London 


xv 


Two-handled  Vase  of  amphora  form,  with  Hat  toot,  ovoid  body, 
and  straight  contracting  neck.  White  body;  thkk  transparent 
turquoise  glaze. 

Height  8:l  inches.  North  Mesopotamian  (Rakka)  12th  Century. 


BY    APPOINTMENT    ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE   WORKS  OF  ART 
TO    H.M.    THE    KING    OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


ORIENTAL  ART 


An  Exhibition  of  Islamic  Pottery  from  IX -XIV 
Centuries  from  the  Collection  of  Sir  Eldred  Hitchcock, 
C.B.E.,  will  be  held  in  these  Galleries  from  23rd  April 
to  10th  May,  1958. 

All  the  Exhibits  will  be  for  sale. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.i 

Telephone  :  MAYFA1R  40  1  8 
Telegrams:  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


Set  of  8  decorated  Sheraton 
Arm  Chairs 


>JDON,  W.I 

ML.  I  ■"■  .   ■  ,_J 
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WALTHAM  CROSS;  YORK  FLY  DEPARTING 
Watercolour  by 
THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 
Size  ii  y  1 5!  inches 


From  the  collections  of  Sidney  11.  Phipson;  Eli  B.  Spring;  Wm.  Randolph  Hearst  and  Bernard  London  of  New  York 

THIRTY-NINTH  EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  WATER-COLOURS 

including  works  bv  Turner,  Gainsborough,  Cotman,  Cox,  etc. 
and  a  fine  collection  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Rowlandson 

Opens  16th  April 
in  the  newly  designed  and  re-decorated  galleries  of  the  Society 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  by  Leading  Artists  Specialists  in  Early  English  Water-colours 

Collections  purchased 

148   NEW   BOND    STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Established  1876  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  Telephone:  Mayfair  w/C> 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


Illuminations 


EXHIBITION 


1 6  APRIL 


23  MAY 


DEGAS 

30  MONOTYPES 


AND 


PASTELS  DRAWINGS 
SCULPTURE 


6j  x  4I  inches 


Art  Fete  rfg  /a  Patronne 
4-f  X  6j  inches 


30   BRUTON  STREET 


Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 
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LONDON  W.l 


Cables:  Drawings,  Lon 

win 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON.  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


©  BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


A  C1iiari.es  II  Chinoiserie 
Porringer  and  Cover,  i 68 1 
Maker's  Mark  B.G. 
Height  5!  inches. 
Weight  20  oz.  13  dwt. 


Established^  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  ™,37*t 


Rare  ANSBACH  sucrier  of  particularly  fine  quality,  the  polychrome  harbour 
scenes  in  the  Meissen  maimer  framed  by  exceptional  gill  scrolling  and 
diaper  inn,  moulded  basket  border  and  flower  finial.  Height  i '.  nob,  >.  c.  I  7<>', 


II  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Tel.  KENsington  5272 


Members  of  The  Brilisli  Antique  Dealers'  Assn. 


.1  rare  pair  of  Pottery  Horses,  with 
1 1, in  s  i>l  original  pigment.  North  China, 
Wei  Dynasty.  A.D.  220-265. 


GIORGIO  CESARANO 

Galleria  della  Torre 
BERGAMO,  ITALY 


THH  CONNOISSEUR,  May,  1958 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  exceptionally  fine  translucent  light  sage-green  Jade  Casket  and  Cover  on 
four  feet,  with  Kylin  head  loose  ring  handles,  the  body  carved  in  relief  with 
archaic  ornament,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  coiled  dragon  with  four  lizards. 
Height  5  inches,  width  4|  inches,  depth  2^  inches. 
Chien-lung  period  A.D.  1736-1795 

SPECIMEN  FROM  OUR  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  JADE  CARVINGS 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON  WHITEHALL  1173 


OPENING   MAY  6 

Annual  Exhibition 

or 

IMPORTANT 
DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  MASTERS 


SLATTER  GALLERY 

50  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 


HENRY  SPENCER 

-  &  SONS  - 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Forthcoming  Sales  of  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Thursday,  May  8th — 

The  Major  Portion  of  the  Contents  of  Birkett  House,  Lindri'ck. 

By  Order  of  Mrs.  D.  Smith,  who  is  leaving  the  district. 

In  May — 

The  Major  Portion  of  the  Contents  of  20  Claremont  Place, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By  Order  of  Mrs.  Blacket  Gill. 

Thursday,  May  29th — 

The  Contents  of  Meed  House,  Retford.  By  Order  of  the  Executors 
of  the  late  R.  G.  Brodshow,  Esq.  Meed  House  will  be  offered  for 
sale  by  Auction  by  Henry  Spencer  &  Sons,  on  Saturday,  April  26th 
(unless  previously  Sold  Privately). 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone: 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  j)47-8 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flax  man  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Qyeen  Alary 

MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


An  important  Regency  partners  desk  in  faded  rosewood,  with  bow  fronted  ends  having 
drawers,  and  cupboards  enclosing  shelves;  the  reverse  side  heing  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
This  piece  has  finely  carved  mouldings,  3nd  carved  lion's  masks  on  the  frieze.  Circa  1 810. 
Measurements:-  6  ft.  X  4  ft.  1  in.  overall.  2  ft.  x  $\  in.  high. 


CHARLES 
WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61  WIGMORE  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l 

FlNE  Dr.   Wall  Worcester  Round  Dish  from  the  1  Lord 
Henry   Thynne'  Service,  decorated  with  spotted  fruit  ami 
inserts,  the  borders  with  gros  bleu  and  turquoise  motifs 
enriched  with  gilding.  Crescent  marked,  7  J  inches. 

Pair  of  Dr.  Wall  Worcester  scale  blue  Mugs,  decorated  on 
cither  side  with  panels  of  flowers  on  a  scale  blue  ground, 
^eitl  marks.  inches. 


Established  1889 


Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


WILDENSTEIN 


Italian  Primitives 
French  XVIIIth  Century 
French  Impressionists 

by  the  finest  masters 


147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


Mayfair  0602 


F.  E.  ANDERSON  &  SON 

5  &  6  HIGH  STREET,  WELSHPOOL 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

Phone:  Welshpool  3340 


A  pair  of  Ret,  eney  blac  k  and  gilt  Side  Tables 
with  white  marble  tops.  Circa  1X00. 
6  ft.  long       1  ft.  8  in.  deep      3  ft.  high. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 


Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121 


ROLAND,  BROWSE 
&  DELBANCO 

Distinguished  Old  and 
Modern  Paintings 


19  Cork  Street, 

Old  Bond  Street, 

London,  W 

Regent  7984 


DEGAS 


9',       12  inches 


FRENCH  PICTURES  of  the  19th  &  20th  Century 

April  10     -     May  10 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1958 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


George  I  Brandy  warmer,  1714. 
Maker,  Jas.  Goodwin. 

George  II  6-inch  Salver,  1748. 
Maker,  Wm.  Peaston. 

Geor«e  III  Mustard-pot,  1  8  20. 
Maker,  H.  D. 

George  III  Strainer,  176(1. 
Maker,  Wm.  l'lummer 


P  r  o  m  e  n  a  d  e 


CHELTENHAM 


T  e  I  e  p  h  o  no  2821 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


A  pair  of  back-to-back  writing  Tables.  Circa 
1735.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  1  Hike  of 
Westminster.  Width  5  ft.  3  in.,  depth  s  ft.  4  in. 

TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK    04  4  4  ESTABLISHED   1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY,  LONDON 

\fcmbers  of  Die  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


XXVII 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE, 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248  LONDON  W.C.2  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


Set  of  three  unusually  attractive 
Antique  Silver  Caddies 
Date  1807 

Made  by 
T.  Phipps  and  E.  Robinson 

engraved  with  the 
Royal  Cipher  of  George  III 


J.  HAIM  &  Company 

31  Brook  Street,  London,  Wi 

LARGEST  COLLECTION  OF  ALIBUSSONS 
IN  EUROPE  (in  many  sizes) 


#%1 

-   ~":^4I 


1 8th  Century  Aubusson  Rug 

also  Specialists  in 
Fine  quality  pastel  shades  PLAIN  WILTON  CARPETS 

Tel:   MA  )  fair  b  ]o6 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    L  O  N  D  O  N  ,   S  .  W  .  1 

Telephone :    Whitehall  7440 
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t&elepijone:  &loane  2461 


An  important  mahogany  Stool,  the  frieze 
enriched  with  applied  carving  on  all  sides, 
and  closely  matching  the  Window  Stool 
from  Ickworth  Park,  Suffolk (cf.  Dictionary 
of  English  Furniture,  Vol.  Ill,  page  181, 
fig.  62  last  edn.-a.y  inset  rig/it).  Circa  1785. 
Width  4  ft.  6  in.  x  1  ft.  4|  in.  deep. 

An  article  on  Ickworth  Park  appeared  in  the 
March  1958  issue  of  'The  Connoisseur'. 


I  11.' 


62.  Makogan) 


II  'indow 


DELOMOSNE 

&   SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

®\h  engltel)  anb  3ri£l)  <6la** 

OLD  ENGLISH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


An  extremely  fine  Regency  period  cut  glass  Chandelier 

with  branches  for  eight  lights. 
Circa  1810.  Height  4  ft.  7  in.  Diameter  2  ft.  9  in. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROA 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Two  minutes  from\ 
High  St.  Station  / 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 
Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


A  Regency  cabinet  with 
original  decoration  in  gold 
on  a  simulated  rosewood  ground 
and  simulated  marble  shelf, 
all  in  brilliant  state. 
36"  long,  15  "  deep,  5  1  "  high. 


The  General  Trading  Company 

Members  of  T  he  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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rm    (.FNERAL  TRADING   CO  (MAYFAIr)  LTD 

1-5  Grantham  Place  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)  Wi  Grosvenor  576 
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Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


A  Charles  II  Tankard  of  unusual  form 
Maker:  T.  L.,  London,  c.  1675 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Fine  Old  English  Silver. 

//J  (J^2a^Bor^  o/lreed 

Telephone:  MAV/air  6261  &.  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Specialists  in 
Early  English 
and  Irish  Glass 


CECIL  DAVIS  Ltd. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Early  English 
and  Continental 
Pottery  and  Porcelain 


Pair  of  attractive  vases  with  pink  and  white  spiral  decoration,  prohably  French. 
5J  inches  high.  Circa  1840. 

GKottrsuo      3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1  SS^JK'ffiK 


Members  of  The  British 
ntique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


An  important  set  often  early  Chippendale  chairs,  comprising  eight 
single  and  two  elbow,  beautifully  carved  in  fine  quality  mahogany. 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE    tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-964 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


JAMES  I  SILVER  DRINKING  CUP 

Parcel-gilt  and  engraved.  London  1608. 
Maker  C.B.  monogram  within  a  shield-shaped  cartouche. 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 


First-class  Hotel  facing  lake. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms. 
Moderate  Terms. 


100  beds.         Private  baths. 
Open  the  whole  year  round. 
Ask  for  prospectus  'EC. 


C.  &  D.  ODOMM.III IE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 
12  Victoria  Parade.  TORQUAY.  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


PADDINGTON   305  1 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd. 

ANTIQUES 


98,  Crawford  Street. 

w.i. 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  3 1  -4 


EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.  A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


P.  II.  <.IIJ  IV4.II A^l 

M  B. A. D  A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


•LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  61952 


By  permission  of  Her  Grace,  Helen,  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  G.C.V.O. ,  C.B.E. 

VI  hi  in    Pari/    Near  GUILDFORD   /OPEN  TO \ 
/Y1UUIV  I4IK  SURREY  V  VISITORS/ 

including  The  Duchess'  Boudoir,  Library,  Dining  Room,  Drawing  Room  and  Music 
Room,  containing  a  very  fine  collection  of  Old  Masters  and  Antique  Furniture. 
Attractive  Gardens  and  Grounds,  and  Early  Norman  Church. 
Teas  served  in  Tapestry  Hall  during  Summer  period. 
Daily,  including  Sundays,  1.30-5  p.m.,  2/6.  Children  under  15,  1/-. 
Dogs  will  not  be  admitted. 
Enquiries  to:  The  Secretary,  Albury  Park,  Near  Guildford,  Surrey. Telephone:  Sherel6 


Corsham  Court 

Lord  Methuen,  A.R.A.  between 
Chippenham  and  Bath 

Open  Sunday  all  year,  and  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  Summer.  Daily, 
except  Monday,  i^th  July  to  i$th 
September. 

Elizabethan;  Georgian  State  Rooms. 
Famous  collection  Old  Masters  incl. 
Vandyck's  'Betrayal ' ,  and  XVIlIth 
cent,  furniture. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


Since  our  first  bombing  in  April  1941,  we  unfortunately  have  had  a 
number  of  addresses  in  the  City  of  London,  but  we  are  now  pleased 
to  say  we  have  a  permanent  address  near  The  Mansion  House  at 
90  Cheapside,  E.C.2.  HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS,  specialists  in 
Antique  Silver  in  the  Citv  for  Haifa  Century.  Telephone  Metropolitan 
844'-  

A  portable  series  of  colour  transparencies  can  be  made  of  your  treasured 
objets  d'art  with  our  specialised  equipment  at  modest  cost.  COLOUR 
RECORDS,    11    NEW    QUEBEC    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i. 

Ambassador  66 1 1 . 

PRIVATE  COLLECTION:  Paintings  by  Dutch,  Italian,  British, 
German  artists,  also  drawings,  etchings.  Period  silver  including  Georgian 
soup  tureen,  punch  bowl,  tea  set,  etc.,  Chelsea,  Dresden,  old  Stafford- 
shire, Wedgwood  ornaments.  Sheraton  half-circular  tables,  four 
Hepplewhite  chairs,  Chinese  carpet  for  sale.  Box  No.:  7078. 

JOHN  ARTHUR  has  moved  his  photographic  studio  from  Chelsea 
to  much  larger  premises  at  ....  57  South  Edwardes  Square, 
Kensington,  W.8.  Telephone  Western  1 177. 

WANTED:  Old,  non-humorous,  legal  prints,  etchings,  engravings  of 
trial,  judges,  courtrooms.  Write  Hyder,  1609  Oil  &  Gas  Building,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

WANTED:  Pictures  by  J.  L.  Agasse,  A.  Anker,  F.  Buchser,  Alex. 
Calame,  H.  Fuseli,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  M.  Moser,  and  other  works 
by  painters  of  Swiss  origin.  Please  state  subject,  size  and  price  to:  G.  &  L. 
Bollag,  Wilfriedstrasse  12,  Zurich  32,  Switzerland. 

Antique  Sheraton  or  Regency  Dining  Room  wanted.  Particulars  to: 
A.  M.,  2  Wine  Office  Court,  E.G. 4. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  OR., 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 

Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.E,  U.S.A. 

WANTED:  CHESS  SETS  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Robert  Bloch, 
P.O.  Box  2442,  San  Francisco  26,  California. 

MONTE  CARLO:  Experienced  secretary-saleswoman  sought  by 
English  firm  antiques/interior  decor.  Capable  taking  entire  charge 
during  director's  absences  overseas.  Box  No. :  7079. 

FOR  SALE:  Pair  flintlock  pistols  (signed  N.  PARIS  WARWICK.  1 

about  1700.  Also  specimen  Ancient  Chinese  knife  cash  (about  200  B.C.). 
Offers  to  Holmes,  10  Crossfield  Road,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W.3. 

Register  advertisements  are  S2.00  /or  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  land,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEl'R,  21 
EAS1  -)7ih  STREET,  NEW  FORK  22,  N.T.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  0/  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 
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An  important 
finely  carved 
Pinewood 
Chimney  piece 
and  Overmantel  of 
the  Mid  XVIII  Century, 
with  original  Old 
Vein  Marble  Slips. 
From 

'The  Hoo  Mansion'' 
^  hitwell.  Hertfordshire 


Sizes: 

LENGTH  OF  SHELF  ...  6'  3^" 

TOTAL  HEIGHT    .  .   .  .911 

OPENING  WIDTH  .       .  3'  8 

OPENING  HEIGHT  .   .   .  3'6" 


T.     CROW  T  HER     &  SON 

2  8  2     NORTH     END     ROAD,    FULHAM,     LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

*  Please  note:  We  close  every  Saturday  at  1.0  p.m. 

BRANCH:  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3.     Telephone:  KEN  7388 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)!  TIL 


ESTABLISHED  [823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  200S  o  o 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  rare  George  I  mahogany  side-table,  the  top  quartered, 
cross-banded  and  inlaid,  and  having  a  single  drawer  in 
the  frieze.  Supported  on  elegant  cabriole  legs,  with 
carved  knees,  and  terminating  in  pad  feet.  Circa  1720 
Width  2'  8 "  Depth  1 '  8 "  Height  2'  3 J". 
One  of  a  pair  of  mahogany  George  [  chairs,  the  drop-in 
seats  being  upholstered  in  a  crimson  and  gold  brocatelle 
Circa  1720. 

A  carved  and  gilt  oval  Adam  mirror  frame.  Circa  1780 
Length  4'  Width  I'll ". 

Also  shown  is  a  pair  of  Georgian  glass  candlesticks. 
Circa  1780.  Height  13A". 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CUR  TAINS 
C    A    R  PETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 
MAYfair  6622 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET      -      PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


♦■♦FOR.  BOOK.S** 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «fc  N€OTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the     world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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Antique  Silver  Soup 
Tureen  and  a  Pair 
of  Sauce  Tureens 

Date:  George  III  1JJS 
Maker:  Thomas  Hcming 


From  the  Garrard  collection 

of  old  English  Silver. 

Also  on  view  is  an  interesting 

display  of  Antique 

Jewellery  and  Clocks. 

A  visit  of  inspection 

would  be  appreciated. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET     •    LONDON     •    W.l     •    TELEPHONE  REGENT  3021 
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LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.1 
HOLboru  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER     OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
P'aza  3-8920 


Exceptionally  large  George  III 
Teapot  of  outstanding  quality, 
with  double  lining  to  form  hot 
water  compartment.  Date  :  Lon- 
don 1795,  by  John  Schofield. 
Gross  wt.  40  oz.  5  dwt.  Capacity 
2}  pints.  Height  6 J  inches.  In 
perfect  condition 


London    Showroom   one  minute 
from  the  British  Museum 


H) SYDNEY  L  MOSS 

81   DAYIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  Chinese  porcelain  tureen  and  covet  in  t'.ie  form  of  a  duck.  Enamelled 
in  Famille  Hose  on  a  coral  ground.  Ch'ien  Lung  period.  A.D.  1 736-95. 
Length  5  J  inches. 

We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock 
of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and  welcome 
enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade 


€lje  €>li)  iffletalcraft  ^>ljop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B  A  D. A.  Ltd. 


» 


Early  18th  Century  brass  6-light  Chandelier  surmounted  by  a  dove. 
Height  25  inches,  extreme  width  27  inches 


Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir,  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 
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lanvas  47  X  71  inches  'Tintern  Abbef  by  B.  W.  LEADER,  R.A.,  1883  Framed  54  x  78  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHltehall  6068/9  I  ele graphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 

XI  I 


V alaations  for 
Probate  and  Insurance 


An  exquisite 
Landscape  and 
River  Scene  by 
A.  W.  WILLIAMS 

Signed  and  dated  1867 
Canvas  30  X  44  inches 


19th -century  Landscape 
and  Figure  Subjects  always  on  view 


H.  R.  CRESNER 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

Phone: G— or  1966     42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I       Cables:  'Bertcres,  London' 
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A  Fine  TANKARD,  pointed  with  exotic  birds  A  Fine  Heart-shaped  DISH,  from  the  'Lord  Henry  Thynne'  Service,  painted 

and  butterflies  in  gilt  reserves  on  a  blue  scale  with  a  River  scene,  birds  and  fruit ;  narrow  blue  and  gilt  rim.  Length  /Oj  inches, 

ground.  Height  S  inches,  c.  /765.  Square  mark.  Open  crescent  mark.  c.  1775.  (See  Frank  Lloyd  Catalogue,  plate  41,  no.  203.) 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780  38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,   SUSSEX  Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbou; 


liiliiilllllfiiilililililililillli!^ 

II  H 


Walnut  Bureau 
of  good  colour 
Si^e  3'  f  wide,  j'  jf  high 

Valuations  for  Insurance 
and  Probate 


MAPLE  &  CO  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
LONDON  W.r   •  TEL:  EUS  7000 


Li 


,!l 


IliBlllliJllllllllljjljjg^ 


>M399 


Mill 


Jamous  for  fine  Carpets 


Here  is  but  one  of  many  lovely 
pieces  to  be  found  in  the  Perez 
showrooms,  which  include  Rugs 
and  Carpets  from  the  Orient,  and 
Tapestries,  Savonneries  and 
Aubussons  from  Europe. 


Enquiries  Welcomed 


"he  House  of  Perez 


A  fine  BEAUVAIS 
Tapestry, 
circa  1700, 

162  -168   BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,   S.W.3  size  12ft. x  8 ft. 2 in. 

Telephones  :  KENsington  9878  &  9774 

And  at  GLASGOW  •  BRISTOL  •  FRINTON  •  AMSTERDAM  •  's  GRAVENHAGE  •  ROTTERDAM  •  UTRECHT  •  ARNHEM  ■  HILVERSUM 


'  Bouquet ' 

M.  de  Vlaminck 

Size  1 8 1  X  15  in. 
Circa  19 14 


CRANE  KALMAN  GALLERY 

178  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.3 

Tel:  Kni  7566  Telegr:  Kalgal  London 

Daily  10-7.    Sats.  10-5 
and  at  35  South  King  Street,  Manchester  2 


'  Le  Fort ' 

M.  de  Vlaminck 

Size  26  x  32  in. 
Circa  1922-23 


On  view  at  request,  paintings  by  Vuillard,  Marquet,  Vlaminck,  Dufy,  Kisling,  etc.  Also  a  selection  of  quality  paintings  by  20th  century  artists 
at  present  overshadowed  by  the  popularity  and  prices  of  some  of  their  contemporaries.  Works  by  Kikoine,  Lhote,  Jean  Puy,  Kremegne, 

Jean  Marchand,  Celso  Lagar,  etc. 
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SPECIALISTS  EIGHTEEN  OTHER 

,N  K.      F.       LOCK  BREAKFRONT 

BOOKCASES  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  BOOKCASES  IN  STOCK 


152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 


(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD) 
Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


An  Aubusson  rug  of  very  fine  weave. 
The  medallion  of  flowers  on  an 
ivory  field  followed  by  a  dual  red  and 
ivory  ground.  All  surrounded  by 
garlands  of  flowers  and  the  picture 
frame  border  on  a  maroon  coloured  ground. 
Size  6  ft.  6  in.  x  Gft.j  in. 
Circa  1840. 


FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


I.   FREEMAN   &    SON  LTD. 


<&lb  Cngltsf)  ^ilber       #lb  g^efftelti  $late 
Victorian  $late 

SINGLE  PIECES  OR  COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 
HESTER  BATEMAN 

A  rare  George  III  Tea  Urn 
Made  in  London  1785 
Weighing  115  ounces 


LONDON 

18  Leather  Lane  E.C.i 
Holborn  4633 


NEW  YORK 

1 2  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 
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EXHIBITION 


LA  NAISSANCE  de  I'CEUVRE 


chez 


PAUL  SIGN  AC 


(1863  -  193c) 


APRIL  _  MAY  1958 

Including  a  number  of  important  works  for  sale 
Illustrated  catalogue:  4  colour  plates,  price  10/- 


Sunlv  for  Le  Dimanche  Parisien,  1887 


inches 


JUNE  -  JULY 
IMPORTANT  SALE 
EXHIBITION 

of 

XIX  &  XX  CENTURY 
EUROPEAN 
MASTERS 


A 


Cci/w,  iyji 


Watt-n  oloui  11  x  if>^  inches 


MARLBOROUGH 

FINE  ART  1  TD 

17-18  OLD  BOND  STREET,  I  ONDON,  W.i 


Daily  10  — r.30  Saturdays  10-12.50 


Tel:  HYDe  Park  619^  9b 


Cables:  Bondarto,  I  <>ndni} 


ESTABLISHED  I  79O 


Pair  George  IV  Chop  Dishes 
and  Warmers  by  Samuel 
Haines,  1824. Weight  yoounces. 

£105  the  pair. 

Pair  George  III  Sauce  Boats 
and  Cream  Boat  byT.  Satchwell 
1775.  Weight  18  ounces. 

£145  the  set. 


PHONE : 
MANSION  HOUSE  2  I  60 


153 


CABLES  :  LAND  AW  ATA 
FEN,  LONDON 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SUNS 

1  bub  1  i\<.  ro\   u  \  it  iu:\s 

\  1  \\    n  O  \  II    S  T  Ifi  k  1:  T  .  U.I 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  ol 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  Kii<jlisli  and  Continental  Silver. 
Objets  de  I  vrtu  and  line  \\  orks  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any   of   the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•fa  We  especially  w  ish  1  n  purchase  West 
African,  [nca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  \ri  in  Gold. 
Ivory,  Bronze  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address 
'DAVTBLACK,  LONDON" 


I  elephonc  : 
HYDE  PAKK  :5H.">I 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

al  .1  WH  S  GR  VH  \\I  &  SONS 
lull   \1\l>lsO\    AVENUE,  NEW    MlKK  21 


Munchener  Kunstversteigerungshaus 

ADOLPH  WEINMULLER 

Munich,  Briennerstr.  51  (Almeida  Palais) 

Tel.  Adr.  Kunstmittler  Telef.  29  52  76 

Next  AUCTION  SALE     May  7-9,  1958 

(9.30-3  p.m.) 

ORIENTAL:  Particularly  rare  pieces: 

EARLY  CERAMICS,  EARLY  BRONZES 


.:"Tt  -- :" 


(Chou-Sung),  Jades.  Also  Porcelain, 
Ivories,  etc. 

ANTIQUES:    Porcelain,  Faience,  Silver,  Furniture. 
GOTHIC  & 

BAROQUE — Sculptures.  Old  and  new  Paintings. 
DRAWINGS:  Renaissance,  Baroque  and  Rococo. 

On  View:  May  2,  3  and  5.    9  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Catalogue.  DM.  10.00 


KAPLAN 

Paintings  by 
Old  &  Modern 
Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone 
WHITEHALL  8665 


Still  Life  by  JACQUES  LINARD  (1597- 1652)  Canvas  17  x  21  inches 


mi- 


Specialist  in 
OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 

W.  G.  T.  BURNE 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

27  DAVIES  STREET 
BERKELEY  SQUARE 
W.t 

MAYFAIR  4489 


mil 


mmm 

6     1  I 


A  FINE  PAIR  OF  2  LIGHT  ADAM  CANDELABRA.  CIRCA  1790 
Height  25i  inches.  Width  \&  inches 
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Members  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


STEPHEN  MOORE  Ltd. 


Tel. :  Lewes  258 


CASTLE  PLACE, 
LEWES,  SUSSEX 

and  at 

103  HIGH   STREET,  LEWES 


An  important  george  ii  overmantel, 

having  a  triple  plate  mirror 

and  a  painting  on  canvas 

'  The  Finding  of  Moses  ' 

in  a  carved  gilt  wood  frame. 

Height  4  ft.  4  in.,  width  5  ft. 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


A  fine  quality 
GEORGE  II  TEAPOT 
by  HUGH  SAUNDERS 
of  London.  Date  1727. 

Perfect  condition  and 
hall-marks. 

Size  4|  inches  high. 
Capacity  -  one  pint. 
Weight  15!  ounces. 


N.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 


(ESTABLISHED  1912) 

DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 
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EXTREMELY  FINE  GRINLING  GIBBONS  LIMEWOOD  CARVINGS 
from  Kelmarsh  Hall,  Market  Harborough 
These  pieces  come  from  the  same  collection  as  the  pair  purchased  by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  vide   page    147,  'The  Connoisseur',  December,  1956 


Size 
42  X  11  inches 
£'85  Pair 


Size 
24  X11  inches 
£'75  Pair 


MEMBER  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  (PRINCIPALS :  F.  E.  &  F.  R.  OLIVER)  ESTABLISHED  185I 

g>t.  Catherine's  I^ouse,  Portsmouth  &oab, 
(guilMorb,  Surrey 


1 1  I  I  GRAMS  c.\  <  Alii  I  s 
OLIVER,  UUH.WORl)' 


TF1  EPIIONE  N<>.  s-U7 
a  ill  N  <  I  ( >SEO  SW- 
02>4.i 


A  Chinese  carved  wood  '  Bodhisawa  ' .  Sung 
period  IX-XII  century.         17  inches  high. 


CHINA  INDOCHINA 
INDIA  South-East  ASIA 

Works  of  Art 


M.  GOBARD  & 
J.  C.  MOREAU-GOBARD 


PARIS 


16  Av.  George  V 


Phone:   tLYsees  44-86 


j  

\ 
t 
) 


Polychrome  carved-wood  statue  :  Madonna  and  Child 
Romanesque  (Auvergne)  Height  :  75  cms. 


HAUTE  ANTIQUITE 
MIDDLE  AGES 
RENAISSANCE 

COLLECTION  ITEMS 
TAPESTRIES 
PAINTINGS 
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BRIMO  de  LAROUSSILHE 

58  RUE  JOUFFROY  and  12  RUE  de  CHAZELLES 
Phone:  CAR  7128      PARIS      Phone:  CAR  0035 
j  Branch : 

\      26  Boul.  MARECHAL-JOFFRE        BEAULIEU-s-MER  (A-M.) 

Phone:  202.57 
LI1 


From  May  10-26,  1958 

SECOND 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

in  Paris 

FOIRE  DE  PARIS  -  porte  de  Versailles 

For  information,  contact:  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  Committee 
11,  Rue  Jean  Mermoz,  PARIS  BAL.  44-33 


Breakfast  tray  belonging  to  a  set  comprising  a  sugar  bowl  and  a  cup  and  saucer.  Polychrome  decoration  against  a  Dubarry 

rose  background.  Manufacture  de  Sfvres.  1761 


VANDERMEERSCH  B.  LORENCEAU 

ANCIENT   PORCELAIN  AND  FAIENCE         T|  71  TO  Y  C  19th  and  20th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

23  Quai  Voltaire        Lit  26  64      F  AKld       18  Rue  de  LaBoetie    Anj  46  10 

will  present  some  of  their  acquisitions  at  the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Stand  33 


1  II! 


ETIENNE  LEVY 

PARIS 

Selected  Furniture,  Paintings 
and  Objets  &  Art  XVIII  Century 


Phone:  BALzac  66.  84  178  Faubourg  St.  Honore 
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17  Place  Vendome  (next  to  the  Ritz  Hotel)  Paris 


We  are  on  the  market  to  buy  French  Louis  XV  inlay  furniture.  French  bronzes  and 

French  lacquer  Furniture. 

i  \ 


GALERIE  PERSANE 


PARIS 

Specialists  in 
ANTIQUE  and  MODERN 
CARPETS 
ORIENT   ■  CHINA 
AUBUSSON  SAVONNERIE 


A  fine  Aubusson  carpet  (Empire  style) 
with  a  green  background. 
Size  14  ft.  9  in.  X  16  ft.  5  in. 
(4.5  m.  X  5  m.) 

Exhibited  at  the  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair  in  PARIS. 


32,  Bd.  Haussmann,  PARIS  8e 

Tel:  LABorde  27-39 


y  Small  hanging  wall  clock  in  bronzt  c} 

fi  (Louis  XV).  Height  20  cms.  p 

I  JEAIM-HAPTISTE  DIETTE  1 

I  \NTIQUE  CLOCKS 

c|  7  rue  Saint-Anastase 

%  PARIS  5e  g 

g  Founded  in  18  5-' 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 


APRIL  25 


Ancient  Paintings— Recent  Acquisitions 


109  Faubourg  St.  Honore        BAL  22:^8 


PARIS 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 


LVI 


JACQUES  ARTAIN 

GALERIE  OPERA 

Classical  Pieces   -    Ivories    -    Hard  Stones    -    Tapestries    -  Furniture 
30    AVENUE    DE    L'OPERA     —     Phone:    OPE  22-50 
PARIS 


Extremely  rare  commode  (half-moon)  in  rosewood  and  mahogany  with  ormolu  mounts  (Louis  XVI).  Signed  by  Reizell,  Master  Cabinetmaker,  February 
29,  1764.  Pair  of  elegant  medallion  armchairs  in  natural  wood  and  covered  with  Genoa  velvet  (Louis  XVI).  Signed  Dupain,  December  10,  1772. 


CHARLES  RATTON 

14  Rue  de  Marignan  PARIS  8e 
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Jac.  STCRCK  (co.  1660-86) 


STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOG  N  E 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


Italian  17  th  Century  Bron~e  Chandelier 
Sixteen  Light 


ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

ANTIQUES 

14  VIA  BAGUTTA  MILAN  (ITALY) 


DR.  ERNST  HAUSWEDELL  -  HAMBURG  36  -  FONTENAY  4 


The  next  Auction-Sales  will  take  place  on  May  3rd  &  5th  and  June  6th  &  7th 

1.  Modern  Prints,  Drawings,  Pictures,  Sculptures  (3rd  May). 

2.  Works  of  Art  from  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Persia, 
Greece,  Africa,  Oceania,  Peru,  Mexico  (5th  May). 

3.  Valuable  Books  and  Autographs,  Old  Prints  and  Drawings 
(6th  and  7th  June). 


Greece:  350  B.C.  China:  Chou  Period  Peru:  A.D.  1200-1400  Africa:  Loango 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC  RENAISSANCE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


1 IX 
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Louis  XV  Provincial  Commode,  France 
circa  1740.  This  is  an  exquisitely  mellow 
faded  walnut  color,  with  exceptionally 
fine  carvings,  magnificent  hardware,  grey 
marble  top.  50"  wide,  241/2"  deep,  36" 
high. 

Louis  XV  wood-carved  gold  leaf  mir- 
ror, France  circa  1750.  22"  wide,  66" 
high. 

Pair  of  Meissen  Figures  circa  1800. 


409  ROYAL  STREET     •     NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUIane  0846 


W 


E  are  in  the  market  to 
add  to  our  extensive  Stock  of 
Fine  Paintings.  We  are 
interested  in  purchasing  examples 
of  18th,  19th  and  20th  Century 
American  and  French  Schools 
and  Old  Masters. 


WE  offer  our  wide  experience 
in  handling  Estate  matters 
for  either  the  sale  of 
individual  paintings  or 
entire  Collections. 


]  HIRSCHL  &  ADLER 


all 


enes  inc. 


FINE  PAINTINCS 

21  EAST  67th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


LE  5-8810 


ORIENTAL 
ART  OBJECTS 
OF  DISTINCTION 

Chinese  Pottery, 
Porcelains,  Bronzes, 
Paintings,  Jade,  etc. 

Japanese  Prints  & 
Paintings 

Screens  Inro 
Netsuke  Tsuba 
Lacquer  Boxes 


Fine  Famille  Verte  Club 
Shaped  Porcelain  Vase 
showing  group  of  Sages 
examining  Scroll. 
K'ang  Hsi  Period — 
1662-1722  A.O. 


JOSEPH  U.SE0 

756  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.     Tel.  TR.  9-0110 


ORIENTAL  ART  GALLERY 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


Robert  Hobart,  Fourth  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  (50^x401  inches) 

by 

SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE  (1 769-1830) 

A  Fully  Recorded  and  Engraved  work  by  the  Master 

FINE  PAINTINGS 

1 5  East  57th  Street  plaza  5-498o  New  York<  N-Y- 


ART  TREASURES 
EXHIBITION 

arranged  by 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Exhibits  from  the  stocks  and  private  collections  of  members 


To  be  held  at 

THE  OCTAGON  ROOM,  MILSOM  STREET,  BATH 

29th  MAY  to  7th  JUNE  1958 

Open  daily  10-30  a.m.  to  6-30  p.m. 
(including  Sunday  afternoon  1st  June) 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.r 

TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  444.1  CABLES:  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 


BATH  FESTIVAL  WEEK 


parke-bernet 
Galleries  -w 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities  of  a  block- 
long  four-story  building,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  other  art 
and  literary  property  at  auction. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bullethi  listing  current  and  future  sales,  informa- 
tion regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will  be 
sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge— on  request. 

//  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on 
Parke-Bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  per- 
tinent information  are  available  through  corre- 
spondence. Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 

Louis  J.  Marion,  Executive  Vice-President 
Arthur  Swann  -  Mary  Vandegrift,  Vice-Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 
980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HM.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBUPGH 
MEDALLISTS 


EST.  1772 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

vT m  t"„i  i  .   nrt tr 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (S  lines) 


Hellenistic  marble  torso  of  a  Goddess, 
probably  Leda.  c.  200  B.C. 

Height  21k  inches. 


SOTHEBY'S 

announce  the  Sale  on  Friday,  16  th  May,  of 
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Robert  Adam's  Drawing  Room 


AN  architect's  own  house  is  seldom  his  best  though  often  his 
-most  revealing  work.  Free  from  the  advice  of  obstinate  and 
opinionated  clients  he  can  indulge  his  fancy  to  the  utmost;  and 
we  need  only  glance  at  Sir  John  Soane's  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  or  William  Burgess's  mediaeval  fantasy  in  Melbury  Road, 
Kensington,  to  realize  the  lengths  to  which  an  architect  of  genius 
will  go  in  order  to  satisfy  his  every  whim  of  personal  taste.  For  an 
understanding  of  the  architect's  mind  his  own  house  is  invaluable. 
But,  alas,  almost  all  such  houses  have  perished  or  survive  only  in 
mutilated  form,  stripped  of  their  furniture  and  fittings.  The  loss 
is  irreparable.  How  much  would  one  not  give  for  a  sight  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  own  study  or  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  parlour, 
William  Kent's  private  saloon  or  Robert  Adam's  favourite 
drawing  room?  The  last  two  would  be  the  most  fascinating  of 
all,  perhaps,  for  their  owners  were  outstanding  both  as  architects 
and  interior  decorators.  Or  Kent's  house  in  Savile  Row  we  know- 
next  to  nothing,  but  ot  Robert  Adam's  palatial  residence  in  the 
Adelphi  a  few  old  photographs  survive  to  show  us  its  general 
appearance,  albeit  lacking  the  original  furniture,  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art  which  must  have  given  it  so  individual  a 
character.  Especially  does  one  miss  the  hundred  or  so  antique 
marble  statues,  busts,  reliefs  and  urns  which  were  elegantly 
disposed  about  the  various  halls  and  public  rooms  and  which  no 
doubt  filled  the  great  architect's  inner  sanctum  to  over-flowing  as 
did  Charles  Towneley's  marbles  in  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  according 
to  Zoffany's  well-known  painting  of  the  virtuoso  seated  amidst 
his  collection.  But  if  all  Adam's  more  personal  belongings  have 
vanished,  some  few  precious  fragments  of  his  house  still,  by  great 
good  fortune,  survive.  The  decorative  panels  which  adorned  his 
drawing  room  ceiling  were  mercifully  saved  when  the  rest  of  the 
Adelphi  was  demolished  in  the  1930's.  These,  until  recently, 
were  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Sons  of  London  and 
now  belong  to  Mr.  Jocelyn  E.  B.  Stevens. 

From  1772  until  1786  Robert  Adam  lived  at  No.  4  Royal 
Terrace,  Adelphi — one  of  the  best  of  his  town-houses,  in  the 
main  block  of  the  Adelphi  overlooking  the  Thames.  His  neigh- 
bours in  Nos.  3  and  5  were  Topham  Beauclerk  and  David 
Garrick,  both  personal  friends  of  the  architect  and  among  the 
first  to  take  houses  in  his  ill-fated  terrace.  In  plan  the  twelve 
houses  of  Royal  Terrace  were  identical.  But  considerable  ingen- 
uity had  been  expended  in  devising  subtle  variations  in  the 
interior  decoration,  though  always  on  the  same  neo-classical 
theme.  One  of  the  ceilings  from  No.  5,  occupied  by  David 
Garrick,  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  surviving  decorative  panels  from 
Robert  Adam's  drawing-room  will  revealasingularhomogencity 
of  style.  Indeed  they  might  well  have  come  from  the  same  house. 
In  design  they  conform  to  Adam's  simplified  middle-period,  when 
he  had  thrown  off  his  early,  self-consciously  Roman  manner  and 
before  he  had  reached  the  ultimate,  filigree  refinement  and 
preciosity  of  his  late  manner.  The  Adelphi  ceilings  are  thus 
among  his  most  characteristic  works;  delicate  without  beinu; 
fussy,  simple  without  being  bare.  Charming  and  elegantly 
painted  medallions  are  set  in  a  lightly  moulded  stucco  background 
of  geometrical  pattern  which  is  conceived  as  a  gigantic  frame  for 
these  scenes  from  classical  mythology.  One  of  the  finest  surviving 


examples  of  this  type  ot  Adam  ceiling  is  that  in  the  drawing  room 
at  Newby  Hall,  Yorkshire.  The  design  of  this  magnificent 
ceiling  is  made  to  echo  the  pattern  of  the  Boucher-Neilson 
tapestries  on  the  walls  and  we  may  surmise  that  the  ceiling  of 
No.  4  Royal  Terrace  was  similarly  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the 
room,  perhaps  by  a  specially  woven  carpet  designed  to  reflect  the 
medallions  above. 

Decorative  panels  such  as  those  in  the  Newby  Hall  and  Adelphi 
ceilings  have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
who  is  known  to  have  painted  the  gaily  coloured  paterae  for  the 
finest  of  Robert  Adam's  early  ceilings,  that  in  the  Great  Drawing 
Room  at  Syon  House.  However,  recent  research  suggests  that 
her  future  husband  Antonio  Zucchi  was  in  fact  responsible  for 
most  Adamcsquc  panels  and  medallions  of  this  type,  and  he  was 
almost  certainly  the  author  of  those  in  Robert  Adam's  own  house 
in  the  Adelphi.  Antonio  Pietro  Zucchi  (1726-1795)  was  'dis- 
covered' by  James  Adam  at  Venice  in  1760  when  he  was  seeking 
engravers  for  his  brother's  great  folio  on  The  Ruins  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia.  Zucchi  was 
taken  to  Rome  by  James  Adam  and  later  to  England  where  he 
enlisted  in  that  'regiment  of  artificers',  as  Mrs.  Montagu  called 
it,  which  the  Adam  brothers  so  skilfully  deployed  about  the 
various  country  houses  they  were  decorating.  But  Zucchi  was 
rather  more  than  a  mere  artificer.  He  set  himself  up  in  London  as  a 
painter  of  landscapes  and  ruins  in  the  manner  of  Pannini  and 
eventually  achieved  some  recognition  in  this  genre,  being  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1770.  According  to  his  biographer  Edward  Edwards 
(Anecdotes  of  Painters  who  have  resided  or  been  horn  in  England,  1 808), 
'the  subjects  of  his  pencil  were  poetic-history,  ruins  and  orna- 
ments, all  of  which  he  painted  in  a  light  and  pleasant  manner  but 
with  no  solid  learning  or  power  in  art'.  Zucchi  returned  to  Italy 
after  his  marriage  to  Angelica  Kauffmann  in  1781  and  he 
remained  there  until  his  death  fourteen  years  later  at  Rome.  His 
younger  brother  Giuseppe  Zucchi  was  also  employed  by  the 
Adams  though  only,  so  far  as  is  known,  as  an  engraver.  He  was 
responsible  for  some  of  the  plates  in  The  Works  of  Robert  and 
James  Adam. 

Antonio  Zucchi's  best  known  paintings  were  all  executed  for 
the  Adam  firm,  beginning  with,  grisaille  arabesques,  trompe  I'oeil 
classical  reliefs  for  overmantels,  brightly  coloured  ceiling  medal- 
lions and  large  decorative  landscapes  such  as  those  he  supplied  to 
Harewood  House  and  Nostell  Priory  in  the  mid-1760's.  During 
the  next  ten  years  lie  must  have  been  kept  almost  continuously  at 
work  on  similar  commissions  at  Osterley,  Kenwood,  Luton  1  loo, 
Kedleston,  Saltram  and  Mersham  le  Hatch — to  mention  only  the 
more  notable  of  the  many  Adam  houses  which  his  brush  adorned. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  such  work  was  ever  carried  out  in  situ. 
Most  probably  Zucchi  was  given  precise  instructions  by  Adam 
as  to  the  dimensions,  colour-scheme  and  even,  perhaps,  the 
subject-matter.  He  would  then  retire  to  his  London  studio  to 
work  out  and  execute  his  designs.  Indeed,  one  of  Adam's  clients. 
Lady  Shelburne,  confirms  this  supposition  when  she  describes, 
in  her  diary,  how  her  husband  took  her  one  afternoon  to  see  the 
studios  of  various  artists  who  were  being  employed  on  the 
decoration  of  her  house.  They  went  first  to  Zucchi's,  she  wrote, 
where  'we  saw  some  ornaments  for  our  ceiling'. 


-4  The  centre  medallion  by  Antonio  Zucchi  for  the  ceiling  of"  Robert  Adam's  drawing-room  at  No.  4,  Royal  Terrace,  Adelphi. 
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Fifteen  medallions  by  Antonio  Zucchi  were  inset  in  the  drawing-room 
ceiling  of  No.  4  Royal  Terrace,  Adelphi,  Robert  Adam's  own  house. 
The  central  medallion,  reproduced  on  page  136  represents  the  three  Graces 
dancing  slowly  and  elegantly  to  the  music  of  Eros.  The  other  panels  also 
represent  figures  from  classical  mythology.  Top  left  and  top  right  show 
Nereids  riding  sea  horses;  lower  left,  two  vesicas  with  dancing  figures,  one 
holding  up  a  laurel  crown  and  the  other  clapping  cymbals;  lower  right  a 
circular  panel  with  two  amorini;  and  a  diamond  which  is  decorated  with  a 
figure  probably  intended  to  represent  Contemplation.  All  these  panels  are 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Graeco-Roman  paintings  discovered  at  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  which  provided  neo-classical  decorative  artists  with 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  motifs. 
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A  newly  discovered 
Greenwich  armour 


BY  JOHN  HAYWARD 

UNTIL  the  spring  of  1957  a  suit  of  armour  hung  high  on  the 
wall  of  the  Great  Hall  (see  Connoisseur  [956  YearBook,  p.  23) 
of  the  Cornish  manor  house  of  Cotehele,  since  its  construction  in 
the  fifteenth  century  a  seat  of  the  family  of  Edgcumbe,  created  in 
the  nineteenth  century  Earls  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  How  long  it 
hung  there  is  unknown,  but  it  has  certainly  been  there  for  150 
years.  The  first  mention  of  it  appears  in  a  history  of  Cornwall 
published  in  1 S  1  o 1  in  a  passage  describing  the  interior  of  Cotehele 
House.  'The  Hall  contains  a  great  collection  of  ancient  armour, 
arquebuses,  pikes  and  other  implements  of  war  ranged  against 
the  w  all  in  various  forms  ...  At  one  end  of  the  Hall  is  the  com- 
plete figure  of  a  man,  armed  cap-a-pee.'  This  description, 
repeated  more  or  less  verbatim  without  the  addition  of  any 
further  details,  appears  in  a  series  of  accounts  of  Cornwall  pub- 
lished during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  only  other  reference  that 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  is  in  a  history  of  the  Edgcumbe  family, 
published  by  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  in  1880.'-  Here  he  states: 
'For  many  years  Cotehele  was  rarely  visited  by  the  family  and 
was  left  in  the  care  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  under  whose  regime 
the  arms  in  the  hall  are  said  to  have  received  a  coat  of  paint  every 
seven  years'.  This  story  of  the  frequent  repainting  of  the  armour 
seems  to  have  been  true,  for,  when  it  was  eventually  taken  down 
for  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  covered  with  many  layers  of 
black  paint.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  armour  under  the 
paint  that  when  Cotehele  became  the  property  of  the  National 
Trust  and  a  guide  book:!  was  issued  describing  the  contents  of  the 
house,  it  was  referred  to  in  the  following  terms:  'The  under  life- 
size  figure  in  wood  of  a  man  accoutred  in  mail  (the  mail  of  painted 
gesso,  probably  of  the  late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth 
century)'. 

No.  1  shows  the  armour  as  it  appeared  before  the  removal  of 
the  paint.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  three-quarter  and  not  a  com- 
plete (cap-a-pie)  armour,  as  stated  by  all  the  old  guide  books. 
From  its  position  high  upon  the  wall  it  was  doubtless  difficult  to 
recognise  that  the  parts  below  the  knee  were  of  carved  wood  and 
not  of  metal.  The  earliest  view  of  the  armour  in  the  hall  of  Cote- 
hele is  in  an  undated  illustrated  history  of  Cotehele  published  by 
Nicholas  Condy,  a  Plymouth  art  master,  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv.4  Two  of  the  plates  in  this  publication  show 
th  e  interior  of  the  Great  Hall  with  the  armour  in  position,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  armour  does  not  reach  below  the  knee.  When 
taken  down  from  the  wall  in  1957  a  mid-seventeenth  century 
trooper's  helmet  was  found  with  the  armour;  and  when  illus- 
trated by  Condy  it  seems  to  have  been  completed  with  a  Spanish 
morion.  The  original  helmet  is  missing,  as  are  also  the  gauntlets 
of  the  armour.  In  the  text  accompanying  Nicholas  Condv's 
plates,  it  is  stated  that  the  Hall  contained  the  full  armour  of  a 
knight,  eleven  corselets  and  scull  caps  or  headpieces,  one  that  of  a 
knight.  This  headpiece  of  a  knight  is  still  in  the  Hall  at  Cotehele. 

1  Britton  and  Braylcy.  History  of  Cornwall,  p.  364. 

2  Records  of  the  Edgcumbe  Family.  William,  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  p.  140. 
3J.  Lees-Milne.  Cotehele  House,  Cornwall,  London,  194.S. 

4  N.  Condy  and  F.  Arundell.  Cotehele.  Plates  facing  pages  X  and  12. 
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1.  The  Greenwich  armour  from  Cotehele  before  cleaning. 

It  is  a  close  helmet  of  English  type  dating  from  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  but  has  no  connection  with  the  three-quarter 
suit. 

The  gauntlets  must  have  been  missing  for  a  long  time,  at  any 
rate  since  the  wood  figure  was  supplied,  for  the  carved  hands  are 
too  large  to  accommodate  the  gauntlets  which  originally  went 
with  the  armour.  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  historian  of  the 
family,  when  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Associ- 
ation at  Cotehele  in  1876/'  said  'we  have  no  record  of  the  time 
when  any  of  the  arms  were  first  hung  up  in  the  half,  but  added 
that  the  house  had  been  so  neglected  through  the  years  that  it  was 
unlikely  that  much  had  been  added  or  removed. 

But  for  the  perspicacity  and  enthusiasm  of  Lt.-Col.  W.  J. 
fulyan  w  ho  resides  in  part  of  Cotehele,  this  armour  might  have 
remained  indefinitely  on  its  perch  at  the  end  of  the  Great  Hall. 
Having  established  that  the  armour  was  111  fact  a  real  one, 
and  not  composed  of  gesso,  he  arranged  for  it  to  be  photographed 
and  subsequently  brought  a  photograph  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  where  I  was  able  to  identify  it  as  a  hitherto  unrecorded 
armour  made  at  the  Tudor  Royal  Armouries  at  Greenwich  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only 

•'  The  early  history  of  the  family  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Journal  of  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association.  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  20. 
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2.  View  of  the  interior  of  the  Cotehele  breast-plate  before  cleaning.    3.  The  armour  after  cleaning,  front  view.     4.  The  armour  after  cleaning,  back  view. 


surviving  sixteenth  century  boy's  armour  of  Greenwich  make; 
and  far  from  being  under  life-size,  it  was  in  fact  made  for  a  boy 
aged  about  twelve  years  (Nos.  3  &  4).  In  view  of  its  importance 
in  the  history  of  English  armour  it  was  cleaned  and  restored  at  the 
Tower  Armouries  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  James  Mann,  and 
subsequently  acquired  for  the  national  collection  at  the  Tower 
from  the  Trustees  of  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe,  to  whom  the 
contents  of  Cotehele  still  belong. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  armour's  history  prior  to  [8lO.  If, 
however,  it  had  been  newly  acquired  at  about  that  time  or  trans- 
ferred there  from  elsewhere,  it  seems  likely  that  some  mention 
would  have  been  made  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  house.  We 
can,  therefore,  reasonably  assume  that  the  armour  was  at  Cotehele 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  may  have  been  a  family  possession, 
but  if  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  an  isolated  survivor  of  a  larger 
armoury.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Edgcumbes  of  the  time 
would  have  purchased  for  a  boy,  who  would  soon  have  grown 
out  of  it,  an  expensive  armour  from  the  Royal  Armouries,  and 
failed  to  provide  themselves  with  armour  of  the  like  quality. 
That  the  men's  armour  should  have  disappeared  is  not  altogether 
surprising,  since  a  man's  armour  could  be  re-used  later,  and  a 
great  deal  of  earlier  armour  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  Civil  Wars 
in  England.  On  the  other  hand  a  boy's  armour  would  have  been 
useless  for  practical  purposes  and  may  for  that  reason  have 
survived. 

To  establish  the  probability  of  its  having  been  a  family  posses- 
sion it  is  necessary  to  look  back  at  the  history  of  the  Edgcumbes  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  builder  of  Cotehele  in  its  present  form 
and  founder  of  the  family  fortunes  was  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe  I, 
who  died  in  14X9.  A  firm  supporter  of  Henry  VII,  he  was  re- 
warded with  numerous  offices  at  court,  being  appointed  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Exchequer,  Escheator  and  Feodary  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  Constable  of  Launceston  Castle  and  Controller  of  the 
Household.  I  lis  sixteenth-century  successors  did  not  hold  com- 
parable rank,  but  his  grandson,  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe  II,  took 
.111  important  part  in  local  affairs  in  Cornwall.  Bom  111  1499,  he 


was  knighted  in  [537  and  must  therefore  have  been  a  person  or 
some  note  by  that  date.  We  have  an  account  of  him  in  Richard 
Carew's  famous  Survey  of  Cornwall,6  where  is  he  described  as: 
'Sir  Richard  (a  gentleman  in  whom  mildness  and  stoutness, 
diffidence  and  wisdom,  deliberateness  of  undertaking  and  suffi- 
ciency of  effecting,  made  a  more  commendable  than  blazing 
mixture  of  virtue)  during  Queen  Mary's  reign,  entertained  at 
one  time,  for  good  space,  the  Admirals  of  the  English,  Spanish 
and  Netherlands  fleets  with  many  noble  men  besides'.  This 
circumstance  points  to  Sir  Richard  having  had  ambitions 
beyond  those  of  a  large  landowner.  He  was,  moreover,  Sheriff 
of  Devon  in  1543  and  1544,  and  in  1537  was  named  Commis- 
sioner of  Muster  in  Cornwall  to  call  out  and  arm  300  men. 
The  exact  status  of  Sir  Richard  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  of  significance  to  us,  as  it  must  have  been  he,  if  it  were 
an  Edgecumbe  at  all,  who  obtained  a  royal  warrant  for  an  armour 
to  be  built  for  his  son  at  Greenwich.  In  fact,  the  dates  fit 
surprisingly  well.  He  married  for  the  second  time  in  1535  and  in 
the  following  year  his  eldest  son,  Piers  Edgcumbe,  was  born. 
The  armour  was  made  for  a  boy  of  about  twelve,  and  Piers  would 
have  been  twelve  in  1  S 4 7 ,  just  about  the  date  which  one  w  ould 
give  to  the  armour,  as  I  shall  explain  below.  While  we  know  that 
warrants  were  issued  permitting  the  holders  to  have  an  armour 
built  at  Greenwich,  w  e  do  not  know  whether  such  warrants  were 
difficult  to  obtain  or  were  issued  as  a  matter  of  course.  One  writer7 
has  stated  that  'the  local  magnate  hesitated  to  patronise  Green- 
wich ...  A  good  many  palms  had  to  be  greased  before  the  royal 
permit  was  to  be  obtained".  This  is  a  likely  enough  supposition 
but  it  may  not  be  correct.  Apart  from  Greenwich  we  know  of  no 
other  workshop  in  England  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century  which 
could  have  supplied  a  well-made  armour.  It  is  of  course,  true  that 
most  of  the  personages  listed  in  the  facob  Haider  Album"  of 

H  Ed.  ¥.  K.  Hallid.iy.  London,  [953,  p.  166. 

7  I'.  11.  C  'npps-Day.  Pr.igmciit.i  Arm.mK'iit.iria.  Vol.  i.  Pari  V.  Some  notes  on 
English -Armourers,  p.  29. 

8  Viscount  Dillon.  An  Alin.iin  Armourer's  Album.  London,  1905. 
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Greenwich  armours  were  noblemen  or  influential  figures  at 
court.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  portraits 
show  Greenwich  armours,  and  many  detached  elements  of  plain 
Greenwich  armours  have  been  discovered, 9  showing  that  many 
more  armours  must  have  been  made  than  now  survive.  Some  of 
these  were  doubtless  made  for  militarily  minded  country  gentry. 

Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe  II  built  the  house  of  Mount  Edgcumbe 
and,  after  its  completion  in  1553,  it  became  the  principal  seat  of 
the  family.  He  died  in  1  >62  leaving  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  Will  names  his  eldest  son.  Piers,  as  his  executor  and  leaves  him 
plate,  jewels  and  household  goods.  No  inventory  of  the  latter  is 
attached  to  the  will,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the  armour  in  the 
will  itself.  The  latter  might,  however,  have  been  the  property  of 
Piers,  the  son,  and  not  have  been  included  amongst  his  father's 
effects.  If  the  armour  had  been  ordered  for  Piers,  his  subsequent 
history  shows  that  the  wearing  of  it  had  little  influence  upon  him. 
He  was  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  1  567  and  served  in  almost  all  the 
Parliaments  under  Elizabeth,  but  his  main  interests  were  con- 
cerned with  speculation  in  Cornish  mining.  He  lived  neither  at 
Cotehele  not  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  his  Will  describing  him  as  a 
merchant  of  Tavistock.  Presumably  he  had  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  Edgcumbe  estates  to  his  brothers  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  tin-mining.  He  died  in  1607  and  his  Will  in  turn  makes  no 
mention  of  the  armour,  which  may,  however,  have  passed  to 
whichever  of  his  three  brothers  resided  at  Cotehele.  Amongst  the 
Mount  Edgcumbe  MSS.  now  preserved  in  the  Cornwall  County 
Record  Office,  there  are  unfortunately  no  inventories  of  the 
contents  of  Cotehele  House.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  inventory10  of 
Edward  Edgcumbe,  a  grandson  of  Piers  Edgcumbe,  who  died  in 
1607.  Edward  lived  at  13odrugan  in  Gorran  parish,  the  third  of  the 
Edgcumbe  family  seats.  The  inventory,  which  is  dated  1630, 
refers  inter  alia  to  'one  corselett,  three  headpeses  and  two  capps 
for  them'  and  does  not,  therefore,  include  the  Greenwich  boy's 
suit.  This  is  as  far  as  we  can  take  the  problem  of  the  original  owner 
of  the  Cotehele  armour.  At  the  time  it  was  made,  Sir  Richard 
Edgcumbe  was  a  powerful  man  in  the  county  as  well  as  being  the 
largest  landowner.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  fundamentally 
unlikely  in  its  having  been  ordered  for  his  eldest  son;  but  there 
is  equally  no  evidence  which  would  justify  a  positive  conclusion 
in  the  matter. 

Turning  now  to  the  armour,  its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  sixteenth-century  Greenwich  boy's  armour.  Another 
very  similar  suit  once  existed  at  Wilton  I  louse,  for  a  knee  cap 
belonging  to  it  was  included  amongst  a  large  quantity  of  detached 
fragments  of  armour  from  Wilton  purchased  from  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  by  the  Tower  Armouries  in  195  1 .  This  is  illustrated  in 
No.  6,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  almost  identical  design  to 
those  of  the  Cotehele  suit.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  it, 
but  we  are  informed,  in  a  seventeenth-century  description  of  the 
contents  of  Wilton,11  that  the  armoury  there  formerly  contained 
a  suit  of  Edward  VI.  This  latter  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
made  at  Greenwich  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  impossible  that  this 
isolated  knee  cap  may  be  all  that  now  survives  of  it. 

The  Cotehele  suit  has  breast  and  backplates  of  splinted  con- 
struction, a  form  known  at  the  time  as  an  Anime.  This  particular 
construction  seems  to  have  been  fashionable  at  Greenwich  about 

9  Amongst  them  a  close  helmet  in  the  London  Museum  and  the  following  helmets 
in  F.H.  Cripps-Day's  lists  of  church  armour.  (Laking.  Record  of  European  Armour 
Vol.  V)  nos.  1606,  1660,  171  id,  1754. 

111  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Hull,  County  Architect  of  Cornwall,  for  this  infor- 
mation. The  appendix  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission, 1 871 ,  p.  20  contains  a  note  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe.  This  makes  no  reference  to  inventories. 

11  Description  of  the  armoury  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  British  Museum.  Lans- 
downe  MSS.  2 1 3. 


the  middle  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Altogether  six  Green- 
wich Animes  are  known,  four  from  documentary  sources  and 
two  still  in  existence.  Four  are  shown  in  the  Album12  of  Green- 
wich armours  believed  to  have  been  assembled  by  Jacob  Haider, 
the  Elizabethan  Master  Workman  of  the  Royal  Armouries.  The 
drawings  of  two  of  these  are  annotated  as  having  been  made 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary;  that  is  before  1558.  They 
belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Bedford  and  Rutland  respectively.  The 
other  two  were  built  after  1558,  since  the  drawings  bear  the 
initials  E.R.  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  They  were  made  for  Sir 
William  Saint  Loe,  who  was  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Bodyguard 
and  died  in  1  565,  and  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1588, 
respectively.  They  probably  date  however,  from  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  two  surviving  suits  are  the  Cotehele  boy's 
armour  and  the  equestrian  armour  of  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
formerly  at  Wilton  and  now  in  the  Scott  Collection  at  the  Glasgow 
Museum  (No.  7).  This  last  suit  bears  many  resemblances  to  the 
Cotehele  suit,  which  I  will  examine  below.  It  also  can  be  dated  to 
the  middle  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Cotehele  suit  consists  of  gorget,  breast  and 
back,  complete  arms,  fauld  and  long  tasscts  reaching  to  the  knee 
(Nos.  3  &  4).  The  top  front  lame  of  the  gorget  and  three  lames  at 
the  back  are  restored.  Besides  the  missing  helmet  and  gauntlets, 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg  armour  is  also  missing.  At  present  the 
leg  armour  consists  of  a  skirt  of  two  plates  and  tassets  of  ten  plates 
detachable  by  means  of  turning  pins  at  the  sixth  plate.  The  fact 
that  the  tassets  should  be  detachable  predicates  the  existence  of 
armour  for  the  lower  part  of  the  legs.  By  analogy  with  the  Pem- 
broke anime  at  Glasgow  (No.  7)  this  must  have  consisted  of 
cuisses,  knee  caps,  greaves  and  mail  shoes  with  toe  caps.13 

The  resemblance  between  the  Cotehele  and  Glasgow  armours 
is  not  confined  to  the  construction ;  both  are  enriched  with  gilt 
bands.  The  Glasgow  armour  is  richer  in  that  the  bands  are  etched 
as  well  as  being  gilt  and  that  vertical  bands  accompany  the  hori- 
zontal ones.  In  the  case  of  the  Cotehele  armour  a  gilt  band  runs 
across  the  top  edge  of  each  lame;  the  borders  of  the  main  elements 
of  the  armour  arc  recessed  and  gilt,  as  on  the  Glasgow  armour. 
Other  features  in  common  between  the  two  armours  are  the 
typical  Greenwich  coutcrs  constructed  in  two  pieces  and  the 
studs  with  pierced  heads  on  the  third  lame  of  each  pauldron, 
presumably  intended  for  the  attachment  of  besagues.  The 
Cotehele  suit  has  the  lance  rest  attached  to  the  breast;  the 
Glasgow  suit  originally  had  a  re-inforcing  breast-plate,  the  stud 
for  the  securing  of  which  can  be  seen  on  the  uppermost  lame  of 
the  breast,  and  the  lance-rest  must  have  been  attached  to  this.14 
A  final  feature  shared  by  the  two  armours  is  the  construction  of 
the  gorget  and  breast-plate  in  one,  the  front  and  back  being  held 
together  by  studs  and  slots  at  the  top  and  straps  at  the  sides.  The 
extent  of  movement  permitted  by  the  splinted  construction  can 
be  seen  in  the  view  of  the  breast  from  the  inside  (No.  2). 
The  build  of  the  arms  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  pauldrons,  of 
five  plates  on  each  side,  that  on  the  right  being  cut  back  to  give 
100m  for  the  lance,  are  held  to  the  gorget  by  means  of  pierced 
studs  and  pins.  The  upper  arms  consist  of  four  plates  attached  to 
the  pauldron  by  a  strap  on  the  inside,  and  an  upper  cannon  turning 
in  slots  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  plates.  This  upper  cannon  is 

li  Nos.  T,  2,  6  and  X. 

13  The  first  13  armours  in  the  Album  have  mail  shoes  and  toe-caps;  the  last  being 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  which  dates  from  about  1570. 

14  The  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Hastings  in  the  armour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Ear]  of  Leicester,  included  in  the  Greenwich  Armour  exhibition  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  [951,  and  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  (pi.  XI)  shows  this  re-inforcing 
plate  in  position.  The  representation  of  the  Leicester  armour  in  the  Haider  album 
shows  it  to  have  been  an  anime,  though  this  is  not  apparent  in  the  portrait. 
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unusually  short  and  has  two  extra  plates  on  both  inside  and  out- 
side. Below  the  couter  is  the  lower  cannon  consisting  of  two 
hinged  plates  with  three  movable  plates  on  the  inside  corres- 
ponding to  the  two  on  the  upper  cannon,  giving  effective  pro- 
tection to  the  inside  of  the  elbow.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  arms,  which  is  recorded  on  only  one  other 
Greenwich  armour, 15  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lames  of  the  upper 
cannon  are  not  closed  at  the  back  but  are  merely  sprung  together; 
this  could  lead  to  the  lames  becoming  jammed  when  the  arm  was 
turned.  A  final  point  worthy  of  mention  is  the  hooked  stud  on  the 
bottom  lame  of  the  breast;  the  waist  strap  was  passed  under  this 
and  so  prevented  from  riding  up  out  of  position. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  missing  helmet  and  gaunt- 
lets, we  must  look  at  the  Glasgow  Anime  and  at  those  shown  in 
the  Haider  Album.  The  former  has  two  helmets,  a  close  helmet 
with  falling  buffe  and  a  burgonet.  The  armours  of  the  Earls  of 
Rutland  and  Bedford  in  the  Album  each  have  close  helmets,  that 
of  Sir  William  Saint  Loe  has  a  burgonet.  The  Cotchele  suit  might, 
therefore,  have  had  any  one  of  these  three  alternatives.  A  detail 
view  of  one  of  the  gauntlets  of  the  Glasgow  armour  is  shown  in 
No.  5.  The  gauntlet  of  the  Cotehele  armour  was  probably  very 
similar.  That  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the  complete  armour  in 
No.  7  does  not  actually  belong  to  it  and  has  since  been  replaced 
by  a  modern  copy.16 

A  comparison  of  Nos.  4  and  7  shows  that  the  form  of  the  plates 
of  the  Glasgow  and  Cotehele  armours  is  extremely  similar:  so 
much  so  that  they  can  be  dated  within  a  few  years  of  each  other. 
The  slim  build  of  these  armours  with  breast  and  tassets  following 
closely  the  form  of  the  body  enables  one  to  place  them  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Some  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  last  complete  Green- 
wich armour  was  discovered,  but  the  appearance  of  this  boy's 
armour,  together  with  the  fairly  frequent  discovery  of  individual 
elements,  suggests  that  there  may  be  more  finds  of  Greenwich 
armour  to  be  made  in  the  remoter  country  houses  of  England. 

15  This  is  the  Greenwich  three-quarter  armour  from  the  Pembroke  armoury  now 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  this  case  the  upper  cannon  is  open,  enclosing  only  about 
three  quarters  of  the  upper  arm. 

16  This  gauntlet  belonged  to  the  Greenwich  armour  from  Wilton  now  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  to  which  it  has  now  been  restored. 


5.  Gauntlet  of  the  Pembroke 
armour  at  Glasgow. 

6.  Knee-cap  from  a  Greenwich 
boy's  armour.  Tower  of 
London  Armouries. 

7.  Armour  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  Greenwich,  mid 
sixteenth  century.  The 
Glasgow  Museum. 


Shakespeare  Illustration: 
The  earliest  known  originals 


TH  E  thirteen  original  drawings  of  scenes  from  plays  by 
Shakespeare  which  are  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  by 
permission  of  the  Albertina,  are  the  earliest  Shakespearean 
illustrations  so  far  discovered  to  survive  in  the  original.*  Designed 
and  drawn  by  Hubert  Francois  Gravelot,  the  Parisian  draughts- 
man who  worked  in  England  between  1732  and  1745,  they  are 
part  of  a  series  of  36  scenes  from  the  plays  engraved  by  Gerard 
van  der  Gucht  to  illustrate  the  second  of  Theobald's  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  Works  published  in  1 740.  They  can  therefore  be 
ascribed  with  certainty  to  that  or  the  preceding  year.  Thus  they 
antedate  by  more  than  50  years  the  famous  Shakespearean  ven- 
ture of  Boydell's  Gallery  which  was  to  unite  the  whole  galaxy  of 
English  historical  painters  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  Thomas 
Stothard  in  the  all-out  effort  to  honour  the  nation's  greatest 
dramatist. 

That  the  task  of  illustrating  Shakespeare  should  have  fallen,  in 
1740,  upon  a  Frenchman  is  not  as  surprising  as  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight.  The  practice  of 'embellishing'  printed  editions  of  plays 
with  engraved  frontispieces  representing  some  scene  from  the 
action  is  one  which  had  come  to  England  from  France,  since  in 
Paris,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  onwards, 
publishers  frequently  employed  well-known  artists  and  engravers 
to  illustrate  the  works  of  dramatists  like  Corneille,  Racine  and 
Moliere.  And  when,  in  1709,  Jacob  Tonson  the  Elder,  most 
enterprising  of  London  publishers,  inaugurated  similar  col- 
lected editions  in  handy  octavo  size  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  starting  with  Shakespeare  as  the  greatest  of  them  all 
and  following  this  with  the  collected  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  (171 1)  and  Benjonson  (1716),  it  was — in  the  absence  of 
competent  native  draughtsmen  and  engravers — to  a  team  in 
which  two  Frenchmen,  Francois  Boitard  and  Louis  du  Guernicr, 
played  the  leading  part  that  the  work  was  entrusted. 

Tonson's  Sliakespeare  of  1709  (which  was  described  in  detail  by- 
Montague  Summers  in  The  Connoisseur  (Vol.  CII,  pp.  305-309), 
was  the  first  edition  of  the  plays  to  be,  as  the  title-page  has  it, 
'adorned  with  cuts',  mostly  taken,  it  may  be  assumed,  from 
actual  stage  performances  of  the  time.  Of  the  somewhat  naive 
and  stiff  frontispieces  which  precede  each  play,  no  originals  arc 
known  to  exist,  if  indeed  they  ever  existed,  since  the  designers, 
being  all  of  them  trained  engravers  in  their  own  right,  may  quite 
possibly  have  worked  direct  onto  the  copper-plate  with  nothing 
more  than  rough  sketches  to  guide  them. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  the  edition  of  1740  are  a 
very  different  affair  from  the  crude  pictures  which  had  served  for 
this  first  illustrated  edition.  And  the  contrast  is  instructive.  The 
mere  fact  that,  instead  of  Tonson's  (largely  anonymous)  scratch 
team  of  1709,  the  work  was  now  entrusted  to  a  single  hand,  and 
to  that  of  the  foremost  artist  then  working  for  the  London  book- 
sellers, shows  the  increasing  importance  which  had  by  now  come 
to  be  attached,  by  publishers  and  by  the  reading  public  alike,  to 

*  The  Library  at  Longleat  possesses  a  pencil  drawing  of  the  first  scene  of  77ft « 
Andronicus  which  is  reproduced  in  the  New  Cambridge  Shakespeare  Edition  of 
that  play,  published  in  [948. 


BY  H.  A.  HAMMELMANN 

the  art  of  illustration.  Hubert  Gravelot,  who  had  arrived  from 
Paris  some  eight  years  before,  was  himself  largely  responsible  for 
this  change  of  attitude.  As  a  pupil  of  Restout  and  friend  of 
Boucher,  he  brought  with  him  all  the  urbanity  and  grace  of  the 
French  rococo  school,  and,  a  distinguished  draughtsman  and 
engraver  himself,  he  was  able  to  show  work  of  an  elegance  and 
refinement  hitherto  unknown  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel. 
In  the  illustration  of  books,  limited  to  the  small  size  of  the  printed 
page  and  even  to  slight  headpieces  and  vignettes,  the  new  taste  for 
the  rococo  showed  itself  from  a  most  attractive  side.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  within  a  few  years  of  his  arrival,  Gravelot  had 
gained  for  himself  a  considerable  reputation  and  an  acknowledged 
as  well  as  lucrative  position  in  the  cosmopolitan  art  world  of 
London. 

During  the  twelve  years  or  more  while  he  had  his  home  in 
London,  where  he  hved  much  of  the  time  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  at  'the  Golden  Cup'  just  round  the  corner  from  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  Gravelot  is  said  to  have  practised  his  skill  in  many 
fields.  Thus  he  is  known  to  have  had  a  hand  in  at  least  one  or  two 
of  the  designs  for  the  large  paintings  of  contemporary  sports  and 
pastimes  which  adorned  the  supperboxes  of  the  famous  amuse- 
ment part  at  Vauxhall  Gardens.  Throughout  his  life,  Gravelot 
was  happier  with  pen  and  pencil  than  with  the  painter's  brush. 
But  a  few  other  paintings  from  his  hand  have  been  traced  and 
one  of  them,  an  attractive  conversation  piece  entitled  The  Fair 
Reader  (once  in  the  Heseltine  Collection)  has  recently  been 
exhibited  with  the  Lycett  Green  Collection  by  the  City  of  York. 
No  authentic  specimens  have  so  far  been  identified  of  the  'many 
designs'  he  is  said  to  have  done  for  the  London  gold-and-silvcr- 
smiths,  or  for  'cabinet-makers  and  other  workmen  in  upholstery 
and  furniture',  but  ephemera  such  as  elaborate  fans,  trade  cards, 
book-plates,  maps,  even  political  cartoons  and  caricatures  prove 
that,  industrious  craftsman  that  he  was,  he  did  not  feel  above 
putting  his  hand  even  to  the  most  passing  modish  trifles. 

It  was,  however,  principally  as  an  illustrator  of  books  that 
Gravelot  made  his  name,  first  in  London  and  later,  after  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  in  Paris.  So  rapid  was  his  progress 
to  fame  in  this  field  and  so  great  the  demand  from  the  bookseller/ 
publishers  for  his  services,  that  the  young  Frenchman  is  reported 
to  have  found  it  necessary  upon  occasion  to  lock  himself  up  in 
his  room  and  work  day  and  night  in  order  to  complete  his  com- 
missions. The  number  of  works  for  which  Gravelot,  during  his 
stay  in  England,  provided  at  least  a  frontispiece,  but  more  often 
than  not  a  whole  series  of  illustrations,  probably  amounts  to  very 
nearly  one  hundred:  and  some  of  these  designs,  like  the  sixteen 
drawings  for  Gay's  Fables  (preserved  in  the  British  Museum) 
are  among  the  finest  work  of  their  kind  ever  done  in  England. 

Unfortunately  such  assiduous  activity  as  a  designer  led  Gravelot 
more  and  more  to  abandon  the  time-consuming  work  of  en- 
graving his  own  drawings,  'another  branch  of  improvement  of 
Art'  which,  in  the  opinion  of  so  good  a  judge  as  George  Vertue, 
Gravelot  had  brought  to  'a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  has 
been  done  before  in  England'.  The  engravers  to  whom  he  left 
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Original  Drawings  by  Hubert  Gravelot  to  illustrate  Theobald's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works  (1740): 


1  Wolsey's  Fall  for  'King  Henry  VIII' 

2  Scene  from  'King  Henry  VI,  Part  3' 

3  Banquo's  Ghost  for  'Macbeth' 

4  FalstafTat  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  for  'King  Henry  IV,  Part  I' 

5  Scene  from  'Timon  of  Athens' 

6  The  Death  of  Caesar  for  'Julius  Caesar' 


All  in  the  Albertina  Collection,  Vienna 
4  5 


Drawings  by  Hubert  Gravelot  for  7  'King  Henry  V  (Act  IV)    8  'Titus  Andronicus'  (Act  III) 


the  task  of  transferring  his  drawings  to  the  copperplate  were,  alas, 
not  always  half  as  competent  craftsmen  with  the  burin  as  the  artist 
himself.  True,  Gravelot,  in  his  studio  in  Covent  Garden,  trained 
a  number  of  young  engravers  who  were  to  make  a  name  for 
themselves  later  in  the  century — chief  among  them  Charles 
Grignion  and  Thomas  Major,  distinguished  as  the  first  engraver 
to  be  elected  Associate  to  the  Royal  Academy  despite  that  august 
body's  prejudice  against  'servile  copiers'.  Grignion  did  a  great 
deal  of  engraving  after  his  master,  and  later  after  Francis  Hayman. 
He  was  a  very  neat  and  careful  worker,  far  in  advance  of  the 
common  run  of  'burinators'  in  his  time.  Yet  in  other  cases 
Gravelot  was  less  happily  served. 

Of  the  36  play  scenes  which  Gravelot  designed  for  Theobald's 
second  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works  (the  first  was  unillustrated), 
only  eight  were  eventually  engraved  by  the  artist  himself.  The 
remainder  of  the  copperplates  were  executed  by  Gerard  van  der 
Gucht,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  engraver  who  immigrated  from 
Antwerp  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
eventually  became  a  busy  practitioner  in  England.  Gerard  van 
der  Gucht  (1696-1776),  who  also  did  a  considerable  amount  of 
engraving  for  and  after  Hogarth,  was  faithful  enough  in  his  work 
on  the  coppers,  but  his  manner  of  graving  tended  to  be  rather 
blunt,  dry  and  mechanical.  Since,  moreover,  adequate  impres- 
sions of  his  plates  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  small  proportion  of 


the  Shakespeare  sets  issued  in  1 740,  and  none  in  the  later  reprints, 
his  published  engravings  in  the  1740  Shakespeare  convey 
but  an  inadequate  idea  of  Gravclot's  stylish  and  elegant  line. 

Gravelot's  original  Shakespearean  designs  in  the  Albertina, 
drawn  in  the  small  format  required  for  publication  in  a  duodecimo 
volume,  give  a  far  better  impression  of  the  delicate  draughtsman- 
ship which  has  caused  him  to  be  described,  with  justification,  as  the 
most  important  French  artist  to  work  for  any  length  of  time  in 
England.  Done,  like  most  of  his  drawings  for  book-illustration, 
in  pen  and  brown  Indian  ink  with  a  little  light  wash  here  and 
there,  they  are  minutely  finished  and  bear  out  the  comment  of 
John  Thomas  Smith  that  the  artist  seemed  determined  to  leave 
nothing  to  the  engraver's  conjecture. 

Of  the  draughtsmanship  of  his  English  colleagues,  Gravelot, 
who  is  said  (by  Vertue)  to  have  held  forth  'with  considerable 
violence  and  freedom  for  and  against  whom  he  pleases'  in  the 
counsels  and  gatherings  of  artists  in  London,  appears  to  have  had 
no  very  flattering  opinion:  'Dc  English'  (so  Blake  reports  him  to 
have  remarked  to  his  master,  James  Basire)  'may  be  very  clever 
in  deir  own  opinions,  but  they  do  not  draw  de  draw'.  His  own 
technique  was  elaborate  and  subtle  rather  than  distinguished  by 
freedom.  Of  more  than  one  artist  it  has  been  said  that  his  nudes 
look  as  if  they  had  just  been  undressed  for  the  occasion.  Of 
Gravelot's  well-constructed  small  figures  the  contrary  could  be 
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claimed  as  true;  tor  he  is  known  to  have  drawn  the  naked  body 
first  and  then  to  have  clothed  it.  For  this  purpose  he  had  small 
lay-figures  (called  'mannequins'  in  the  list  of  his  eff  ects)  made  for 
himself  in  London  which  were  'covered  with  knitted  silk  and 
could  be  suitably  clothed  for  every  occasion  and  so  be  used  by 
the  artist  as  models  for  small  and  medium  size  figures  in  his 
drawings' — one  of  the  earliest  recorded  uses  of  this  device  widelv 
employed  by  painters  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  befitted  the  son  of  a  Parisian  tailor,  Gravelot's  knowledge 
of  contemporary  costume  was  intimate  and  minute,  and  one  of 
his  last,  and  finest  productions  in  England  was  a  series  of  full- 
length  fashion  figures  of  great  elegance  which  appeared  in 
London  circa  1745  and  is  known  (from  the  name  of  the  engraver) 
as  Truchy's  series.  Invariably,  Gravelot  is  seen  at  his  best  in  Ins 
enchantingly  drawn  male  and  female  figures  in  their  elaborate 
period  clothes,  moviig  in  an  elegant  Georgian  setting,  such  as  in 
the  seventeen  illustrations  of  contemporary  anecdote  which  he 
did  for  Richardson's  Pamela.  Among  his  Shakespearean  designs 
the  artist  has  included  one  or  two  charming  arcadian  pictures  of 
this  kind,  like  the  scene  in  the  park  which  serves  as  frontispiece  to 
Love  s  Labour's  Lost.  But  it  is  all  too  plain  that  he  was  far  less  at  his 
ease  when  dealing  with  an  earlier  period  of  time  or,  worse  still, 
with  historic  characters. 

Authenticity  of  costume  and  manners  was  not  a  matter  bv 


which  the  eighteenth-century  stage  set  any  great  store  until, 
early  in  the  next  century,  Charles  Kean  discovered,  or  created, 
among  theatre  audiences  a  taste  tor  that  blend  of  historical 
instruction  with  amusement  and  spectacle  which  he  tended  in 
his  famous  extravagant  manner.  Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  unfair, 
therefore,  to  blame  Gravelot  for  the  incongruity  of  some  of  his 
Shakespearean  pictures.  Even  so  it  comes  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  discover,  among  the  designs  for  the  1740  edition,  Prince  Hal 
at  the  bedside  of  his  father  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  kneeling 
beside  a  pair  of  the  most  elaborate  Louis  Quinze  chairs:  or  Henry 
VI's  'bloody-minded  Queen'  bending  over  the  dying  Duke  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  the  alluring,  flowing  robes  of  a  mid-Geor- 
gian lady-about-town.  Such  instances  might,  alas,  be  multiplied. 

Indeed,  the  gulf  between  the  rocaille  and  Elizabethan  drama  is 
profound  and  the  delicacy  of  Gravelot's  draughtsmanship  only 
serves  to  make  this  truism  painfully  plain.  His  slight,  graceful 
figures  are,  in  the  main,  much  too  insubstantial  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  text.  Macbeth  looks  more  like  a  rake  than  a  warrior; 
and  even  so  real  and  colourful  a  character  as  Falstaft  hardly  comes 
to  life  as  a  distinctive  and  recognisable  type.  In  drawing  Henry 
VIII,  the  artist  was  so  far  off  the  mark  that  beard  and  a  proper 
stomach  had  to  be  added  by  the  engraver  at  the  last  moment. 

Equally,  or  even  more  unfortunate,  for  the  success  of  Gravelot's 
Shakespearean  venture  is  the  fact  that,  whereas  his  imagination 
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Drawings  by  Hubert  Gravelot  for  II  'Hamlet'  (Act  I)    12  'King  Henry  IV,  Part  2'  (Act  IV) 


showed  itsclt  at  its  most  pleasurable  in  depicting  the  little  incidents 
of  fashionable  social  life,  it  failed  him  utterly  when  faced  with 
classic  subjects  and  heroic  or  tragic  situations.  Wolsey's  fall  as 
seen  by  the  French  artist  holds  not  the  slightest  hint  of  drama, 
and  Aaron  chops  off  the  hand  of  Titus  Andronicus  in  an  almost 
nonchalant  manner  against  a  background  of  a  lovingly  con- 
ceived Palladian  Rome.  The  charm  of  the  draughtsman's  detail, 
so  attractive  when  it  accompanies  the  minor  verse  of  Gay  or  the 
sentimental  effusions  of  Samuel  Richardson  strikes  one  as  merely 
trivial  when  applied  to  Elizabethan  drama. 

Since  the  task  suited  neither  his  peculiar  temperament  nor  his 
particular  art,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  Gravelot,  in  his  designs 
for  the  edition  of  1740,  succeeded  in  finding  anything  approaching 
adequate  expression  for  the  spirit  of  the  Shakespeare  plays.  It  was 
indeed  not  to  be  expected  that  the  problem  of  giving  appropriate 
visual  shape  to  the  essentially  English  quality  of  the  dramatist 
could  have  been  successfully  handled  at  once  by  a  foreigner 
where  it  has  baffled  generations  of  native  artists  and  has  not 
perhaps,  even  yet,  found  an  acceptable  solution.  On  the  contrary, 
the  thirteen  Gravelot  drawings  from  the  Albertina,  as  the  first 
surviving  examples  of  what  was  to  become,  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  'Hood'  of  Shakespeare  illustration,  should 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  starting  point,  as  a  first  conscious  attempt 
by  a  real  artist  to  tackle  the  difficulties  which  awaited  an  answer. 

Gravelot's  work  for  Theobald's  edition,  sufficiently  regarded 
in  its  time  to  be  reprinted  at  least  three  times  (in  1752,  1772  and 
1 773)i  elid  not,  as  it  proved,  exhaust  his  own  activity  as  a 
Shakespeare  illustrator.  Within  a  few  years  he  was  back  at  a 


similar  task  for  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  big  luxury  edition  of 
1743/4  published  at  Oxford,  this  time  in  company  with 
his  pupil  and  associate  Francis  Hayman.  This  was  a 
collaboration  so  close  that,  but  for  the  signature  under  the 
prints,  it  would  sometimes  be  difficult  to  distinguish  their 
individual  contributions. 

Hayman  is  historically  an  important  figure,  as  it  was  he  through 
whom  something  of  that  urbane  French  elegance  and  grace, 
which  were  Gravelot's  great  virtues,  was  communicated  to 
Gainsborough  and  a  whole  generation  of  English  artists.  Hayman, 
too,  was  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  supplying  booksellers 
and  publishers  with  the  'embellishments'  they  needed  after 
Gravelot's  return  to  his  native  country.  But  the  Frenchman's 
influence  can  be  decisively  felt  in  the  work  of  all  the  better 
illustrators  of  the  Georgian  scene:  Anthony  Walker,  Samuel 
Wale  and  Isaac  Taylor,  to  name  but  three  of  the  most  active. 
Samuel  Wale,  for  instance,  who  had  a  special  predeliction  for 
crime  and  the  seamy  side  of  life  and  was  eventually  to  show  his 
flair  for  mixing  elegance  with  violence  in  his  striking  drawings 
for  The  Newgate  Calendar  and  The  Tyburn  Chronicle,  must  have 
learnt  a  lot  from  a  scene  like  Gravelot's  Death  of  Caesar. 

Standing  at  so  formative  a  period  in  the  history  of  English  art, 
and  at  so  early  a  point  in  the  development  of  Shakespearean 
illustration,  these  drawings  by  Hubert  Gravelot,  executed  in 
London  circa  1740,  are  of  evident  importance.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  their  publication  now  may  elicit  information  regarding 
the  whereabouts  of  the  remaining  23  original  designs  belonging 
to  the  same  scries. 
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1.  Tankard  of  the  Renaissance  Period.  By  Harmen  Boris,  1580-90.  The 
slight  tapering  towards  the  base  is  a  feature  of  this  early  type.  The  cable 
running  round  the  body  below  the  large  generous  handle  is  repeated  at  the 
base  ot  the  cover.  The  bossed  repousse  work  on  the  unper  stages  of  the  low 
domed  cover,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  baluster  finial,  occurs  also  at  the 
base  of  the  tankard.  The  fine  lambrekin  work  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
drum  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  similar  decoration  on  Elizabethan  cups. 
(Vol.  II.  PI.]  (a)). 

2.  Another  tankard  of  the  Renaissance  Period.  By  Hans  Threkill, 
15X0-90.  Here  the  cables  of  the  Boris  example  have  been  replaced  with 
recessed  ribbed  bands.  This  ribbing  also  extends  to  the  outer  contour  of 
the  handle.  Note  the  little  angel  fixed  to  the  band  below  the  handle.  The 
lambrekin  work  now  appears  also  both  above  and  below  the  ribbed  band. 

(Vol.  II.  PI.  1  (b)). 

3.  Tankard  ot  the  Middle-Renaissance  Period.  Byjost  Albertszenn,  1630-40. 
The  rich  bands  of  ornamentation,  the  embossed  cherub  and  floral  lid,  in 
addition  to  the  lambrekin  work,  arc  thechiefcharacteristicsof  this  somewhat 
squatter  tvpc  of  tankard  which  followed  the  tall,  narrow  ones.  (Vol.  II.  PI. 
6(a)). 


Bergen  Silver  of 
the  Guild  Period 


BY  N.  M.  PENZER 

TH  E  Federation  of  North  German  towns,  which  later  was 
to  crystallize  into  the  Hanseatic  League,  had  been  formed 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  establishment 
of  common  factories,  or  'counters'  [Komptors),  at  outlying 
trading  posts,  as  far  apart  as  Novgorod  and  London,  commenced. 
Although  many  of  the  Baltic  ports  were  already  important 
Hanseatic  centres,  it  was  not  until  1343  that  the  Bergen  counter 
was  established.  The  main  reason  for  the  trade  domination 
which  followed  was  due  to  the  fully  organized  guild  system  of 
the  Germans  which  was  totally  lacking  with  the  Norwegians. 
Even  when,  in  1556,  Christoffer  Valkcndorf,  the  new  County 
Governor  at  Bergenhus  Castle,  had  thrown  off  the  Hanseatic 
yoke,  it  soon  became  clear  that  an  organized  guild  system  was 
necessary.  Accordingly,  the  Bergen  Guild  of  Goldsmiths  was 
formed  on  30th  March,  1568.  Stamping  of  silverware  was  obliga- 
tory— the  town  mark  being  a  crowned  B,  replacing  the  earlier 
crowned  stockfish,  and  the  maker's  mark  consisting  of  his  initials 
or  trademark.  A  standard  was  adopted  for  test-pieces  which  were 
to  be  a  cup,  a  seal  and  an  enamel  mounted  ring.  The  number 
of  masters  was  limited  to  ten. 

The  first  part  of  these  two  volumes*  (t  568-1640)  coincides  with 
the  Renaissance  period  in  Norway.  With  no  resident  King  or 
nobility  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  of  Bergen  was  of  a  purely 
bourgeois  character,  the  chief  customers  being  the  more  pros- 
perous fish  merchants.  The  styles  adopted  were  derived  partly 
from  those  favoured  by  the  naturalised  German  craftsmen,  and 
partly  from  Danish  silver,  which  had  succeeded  in  asserting  an 
individuality  of  its  own,  in  spite  of  North  German  influence. 

Chief  products  of  the  Renaissance  were  tankards,  spoons, 
beakers,  and  bowls.  The  early  tankards  are  tall  and  narrow, 
decorated  with  broad  engraved  lambrekin  motifs  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  drum,  bosses  on  lid  and  base,  and  large  handles  below 
which  is  set  a  cabled  or  ribbed  band.  The  mid-Renaissance  type, 
with  its  rich  bands  of  ornamentation,  embossed  cherub  and 
floral  lids,  engraved  hunting  and  other  scenes,  is  somewhat  more 
squat  in  appearance,  being  inspired  by  Copenhagen  rather  than 
by  Liibeck.  Turning  to  spoons,  we  sec  that  early  types  have  short, 
twisted  stems  and  round  bowls.  Pear-shaped  bowls  appear  about 
1618,  attaining  full  development  in  the  shell,  volute  and  grape 
knops.  A  curious  type,  also  with  a  pear-shaped  bowl,  has  a  very 
short  stem,  a  long  flattened  handle  cut  obliquely  at  the  top, 
and  notched  like  English  trifids.  All  types  of  spoons  made  at 
Bergen  are  also  found  in  Danish  and  Swedish  plate — pointing  to 
Northern  Germany  as  their  provenance.  Three  types  of  beakers 
are  recognised:  the  Gothic  with  cast  feet  like  kneeling  angels, 

*  Thv.  Krohn-Hanscn  and  Robert  Kloster.  Bergens  Gullsmed  Kunstfra  Laugstiden 
(A  History  of  Bergen  Goldsmiths  during  the  Guild  Period).  Utgitt  av  Gullsmedlauget 
1  Bergen  og  Vcsdandske  Kunstindustrimuseum.  2  Vols.  (ic4  -  8  in.)  1957. 
Vol.  1.  Text:  pp.  [1]— [10]  j  [1 1]— 380  +  [381]— [388]  with  a  double  folding 
plate  (the  goldsmiths'  tablet)  and  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text,  including 
portraits.  Vol.  II,  256  pages  of  illustrations,  usually  two  to  a  page,  with  captions 
111  Norwegian  and  English.  English  summary:  Vol.  I,  pp.  [299] — 341.  London 
agents:  Messrs.  Zwemmcr,  Charing  Cross  Road.  Price:  Jj)  10s.  od.,  £11  or  dis- 
according to  binding. 
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4.  Mid-Renaissance  Tankard.  By  Henrich  Th.  Griis,  1620-30.  Note  the  animals — 
both  in  the  lambrekin  work  (a  squirrel)  and  around  the  lower  part  ot  the  drum 
(a  stag  and  (?)  a  fox  hanging  from  the  bough  of  a  tree).  The  outer  curve  of  the 
broad  handle  is  engraved  with  a  floral  design,  while  the  lower  convex  section 
of  the  lid  includes  winged  cupid  heads  repousse.  (Vol.  II.  p.  6  (b)). 

5.  Spoon  with  short,  twisted  stem,  round  bowl  and  Gothic  knop.  By  HansThrekill, 
c.  1600.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  iX  (b)). 

6.  Beaker  of  the  Rummer  type.  By  Wale  Mestemaker,  c.  16  so.  Hexagonal, 
based  on  a  glass  prototype:  with  conventional  acanthus  design.  The  short,  thick, 
round  stem  is  decorated  with  scallops,  while  the  base  is  castellated.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  1 4). 

7.  Beaker  ot  the  Rummer  type.  By  Michel  Plumeion,  c.  1600.  Here  the  upper 
section  is  bowl-shaped  and  chased  with  conventional  leaf-work  and  running 
animals.  The  stem  is  engraved  with  a  floral  design  on  which  are  tour  oval  panels 
containing  lions'  heads  with  rings  depending  from  their  mouths.  The  base  is 
formed  of  elongated  gadroons.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  15). 

8.  Beaker.  By  Lucas  Stecn,  1648-50.  Note  the  everted  lip,  the  rayed  masks  in  the 
upper  band  and  the  plain,  ribbed  band  below.  The  plain  projecting  base  rests  on 
sphinx-like  feet.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  15). 

9.  Spoon.  By  Michel  Plumeion,  161 X.  The  pear-shaped  spoon  first  appeared 
about  the  date  inscribed  on  the  bowl  ot  this  example — 161 8.  This  type  is  cut 
obliquely  at  the  top  as  on  'slipped-in-the-stalk'  spoons,  but  is  also  notched  like 
English  tritids.  Similar  spoons  were  also  made  by  Jorgen  Bleckman,  Johan 
Schliiter  and  Wale  Mestemaker.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  24  (b)). 
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the  Danish  without  feet,  a  plain  spreading  base  and  a  low,  plain 
baud,  and  the  Rummer,  based  on  a  glass  prototype,  but  found 
both  in  round  and  in  hexagonal,  engraved  and  ornamented  with 
scallops  or  ringed  lion's  heads  with  a  flat  gadrooned  or  castellated 
base.  Such  few  bowls  as  still  exist  are  either  lobed  with  baroque 
bracket  handles  and  feet  matching,  or,  if  covered,  are  of  globular 
shape  with  horizontal  handles  like  those  on  a  French  ecuelle,  with 
a  plain  convex  foot.  After  1648,  with  the  accession  of  Frcdrik  III 
to  the  thrones  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  a  change  of  system 
was  introduced,  and  Bergen  goldsmiths  had  to  submit  to  the 
presence  of  an  assessor  at  their  meetings,  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  the  Guild  and  Danish  authorities:  and  after  1700  the  cup 
as  a  test-piece  was  unwillingly  replaced  by  a  coffee-pot.  The 
1640-c  1700  period  opens  with  the  Guild  cups  ornamented  with 
grotesque  masks  in  the  Dutch  van  Vianen  manner,  with  baroque 
brackets  on  their  lobed  or  vase-shaped  stems.  Again  the  tankard 
is  most  important,  the  late-Renaissance  types  being  succeeded 
about  1650  by  others  resting  on  claw-and-ball,  lion,  or  pome- 
granate feet.  The  tankard  becomes  broader  in  relation  to  height. 

Ornamentation  now  became  much  richer  with  floral  work, 
which  was  also  to  be  found  on  the  beaker.  The  spoons  were 
mainly  confined  to  a  purely  Norwegian  style,  with  a  flat  stem 
engraved  with  either  a  floral  design  or  a  landscape  motif.  The 
tops  were  flat,  rounded,  notched,  or  knopped  with  a  rose.  The 
more  modern  long-stemmed  spoon  with  an  oval  bowl  was 
adopted  about  1690.  With  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  change  in  table  equipment  due  to  the  introduction  of 
tea,  coffee  and  cocoa,  a  French  baroque  style,  closely  associated 
with  the  Belgian  designers  Jean  Berain  (father  and  son),  became 
popular.  Its  chief  characteristics  were  acanthus,  strapwork,  shells, 
garlands,  and  cherubs.  A  plainer  style,  which  had  come  from 
England  by  way  of  Denmark,  relied  on  gadrooning  and  obliquely 
ribbed  borders  for  its  sole  decoration. 

The  Guild  in  its  last  period  (1740-1840)  was  one  of  decline. 
The  reasons  for  this  were  threefold:  the  appointment  of  an 
official  assayer,  the  introduction  of  free-masters  which  over- 
crowded the  profession,  and  the  new  Act  of  Parliament 
(Stortingct)  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Guilds.  The 
baroque  of  the  previous  age  passed  through  a  stage  of  transition 
before  it  flowed  into  the  full  rococo,  which  reached  Bergen 
soon  after  1750,  some  twenty  years  later  than  most  European 
centres.  In  small  table-ware,  such  as  peppers,  mustards  and  salts, 
we  find  the  inverted  pear-shape  popular.  Slender  moulded  legs 
were  largely  adopted,  thus  allowing  the  flexible  outline  of  the 
body  to  preserve  its  contours  unbroken  and  complete.  Added 
ornamentation  in  the  form  of  foliage  and  chased  nosegays 
appeared  in  the  early  1760's.  The  full  exuberance  of  the  rococo 
is  seen  in  the  jewel  caskets  of  the  period  with  their  rocaille  motifs, 
groups  of  figures,  landscapes  and  fantastic  architecture  all  grouped 
together.  No  part  of  the  lids,  both  flat  and  domed,  was  left 
unadorned.  Neo-classicism,  inspired  by  the  English  interpreta- 
tion of  the  new  movement,  succeeded  rococo,  so  far  as  Bergen 
was  concerned,  quite  abruptly  in  about  1790.  Symmetry,  solidity 
and  balance  were  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The  oval,  the 
medallion,  the  beaded  edge,  the  swag,  the  graceful,  looped 
handle,  the  chased  pierced-work  and  the  firm  bases  were 
characteristics  showing  that  the  Adam  style  had  arrived.  About 
1820  it  was  to  give  place  to  Late  Empire,  a  style  distinguished 
by  a  buxom  rotundency  in  place  of  the  oval.  The  table  silver 
continued  to  follow  English  models. 

Turning  to  marks,  from  1740  to  1781  the  Town  mark,  in  the 
form  of  the  Bergen  arms — seven  balls,  symbolic  of  the  seven 
hills  surrounding  the  town,  surmounted  by  the  city  gate  and  the 
date — was  used.  Later  the  city  gate  disappears.  The  other  marks 


10.  Tankard.  By  Michel  Olsen,  1693.  The  drum  is  quite  plain  and  the 
broad  semi-circular  handle  is  relieved  by  a  little  chaste  floral  engraving. 
The  lid  is  circled  with  similar  engraving.  The  most  distinctive  feature, 
however,  is  the  pomegranate  feet,  the  same  fruit  being  also  introduced 
on  the  purchase  or  thumb-piece.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  57  (a)). 

11.  Tankard  on  claw-and-ball  feet.  By  Peder  J.  Reimers,  1685.  The  floral 
type  of  ornamentation  seen  here  was  based  on  a  style  of  engraving  developed 
by  Johannes  Thiinkel,  and  later  by  one  of  plastic  interpretation  in  embossed 
work  created  by  the  school  of  Johan  Reuttimann.  In  Bergen  such  floral 
ornamentation  was  confined  to  the  feet  and  juncture  of  the  handle  and 
on  the  lid.  But  in  Trondheim  and  Eastern  Norway  an  'all-over'  design 
was  favoured.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  57  (b)). 

12.  Miniature  cabinet  in  filigree,  with  lateral  handles.  By  Johannes  Muller, 
1736.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  140(b)). 

13.  Model  of  the  triumphal  arch  erected  for  the  visit  of  Christian  IV  and 
his  Queen  to  Bergen  in  1733.  By  Johannes  Muller.  (Vol.  II.  PL  141). 

14.  Coffee-pot.  By  Carl  B.  W.  Sorensen,  1753.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
transition  stage  between  the  baroque  and  rococo.  The  plain  surface  is 
divided  into  facets,  or  lobes,  by  vertical  ribbing,  which  extends  to  the  foot. 
In  rococo  pieces  the  ribs  become  swirling  and  the  body  is  raised  on  three 
curving  legs.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  144  (a)). 

15.  Tea-caddy.  By  Johan  Helmich  Hoff,  1785.  Of  inverted-pear  shape 
with  swirling  vertical  lobes  and  three  short  curving  legs.  The  only  orna- 
mentation is  a  small  group  of  flowers  and  fruit.  (Vol.  II.  PI.  167  (b)). 

16.  Rococo  tea-urn.  By  Andreas  K.  Saebye,  1767.  Here  the  swirling  lobes 
are  decorated  with  acanthus  foliage,  a  dolphin-headed  spigot  is  introduced 
and  the  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  goose  (?)  (Vol.  II.  PI.  148  (b)). 

17.  Tureen.  By  fens  Kahrs,  1749.  This  is  perfectly  plain  and  restrained, 
being  broken  up  into  lobes  by  vertical  ribbing.  The  lateral  handles  arc- 
nearly  vertical,  and  the  feet  volute  scrolls  (Vol.  II.  PI.  152). 

18.  Snuff-boxes  enriched  with  classical  subjects  and  rococo  decoration. 
By  Steen  W.  Brygman,  1760:  and  Hans  Hansen  Schauw,  1767  (Vol.  II. 
PI.  185(a)). 


are  the  assay  mark,  the  year  mark  (to  which  the  month  mark 
was  added),  the  standard  and  maker's  mark.  Examples  of  all 
these  are  given  in  these  volumes,  followed  by  an  index  of 
goldsmiths  and  a  bibliography. 
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I 

Arctic  Art:  Carving  and  the  Eskird 


ESKIMO  carving,  and  the  skill  achieved  by  those  who 
practise  it,  are  hardly  known  to  European  connoisseurs.  Yet 
the  presentation  here  of  the  pieces  illustrated  strikingly  establishes 
the  sympathy  in  both  spirit  and  manner  between  traditional 
Eskimo  work  and  some  of  the  best  of  contemporary  European 
sculpture.  The  similarity  in  feeling  and  execution,  however, 
remains  a  mystery  which  cannot  be  explained  away  by  pointing 
to  the  acknowledged  inspiration  drawn  from  primitive  sculpture 
by  such  men  as  Henry  Moore.  It  would  take  a  considerable 
stretching  of  the  meaning  of  words  to  describe  the  best  of  Eskimo 
work  as  primitive.  And  Henry  Moore,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not, 
is  a  product  of  the  western  tradition.  Every  time  he  raises  a  mallet 
he  has,  standing  behind  him  and  looking  over  his  shoulder,  the 
ghosts  of  the  creators  of  the  winged  victory  of  Samothrace,  the 
west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  the  Florentine  David  and,  for  that 
matter,  of  the  Albert  Memorial.  It  is  against  the  background  of 
the  European  tradition  that  the  contemporary  English  sculptor 
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learns  his  craft,  and  he  cannot  escape  from  it  even  if  he  wants  to. 
The  Eskimo  carver  is  totally  apart  from  such  influences.  His  work 
is  based  on  the  traditional  carving  of  his  ancestors,  on  his  in- 
herited skill,  on  his  own  observation  and  on  the  limitations  of  the 
tools  and  material  available  to  him. 

Study  of  the  origin  of  the  Eskimo  himself  provides  few  clues 
to  the  source  of  his  highly  developed  art.  But  it  does  provide  some 
clues.  The  exact  origin  of  the  Eskimo  people — the  Inuit  as  they 
call  themselves — is  subject  to  conflicting  theories  and  may  never 
be  known  for  certain.  Yet  it  is  agreed  that,  though  the  Eskimos 
today  are  distributed  in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  they 
are  Asiatic  in  stock.  Though  in  some  areas  they  have  absorbed 
North  European  blood  by  contact  over  the  centuries  with 
Scandinavians  in  Greenland  and  later  with  European  traders  in 
the  ( Canadian  arctic,  they  remain  a  Mongolian  people.  An  Eskimo 
wearing  the  contemporary  Canadian  checkered  shirt  and  jeans, 
encountered  as  a  fellow  passenger  in  a  plane  to  or  from  the 
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1.  'Crouching  Hunter.'  This  carving  from  the  Sleeper  Islands  shows  the  use  of  ivory  in  conjunction  with  soapstone,  and  illustrates  well  the  Eskimo's 
capacity  for  observing  detail,  yet  eliminating  everything  that  is  not  essential  for  his  purpose. 

2.  'Puffin  and  Young.'  By  Niviakchak  of  Cape  Dorset,  Baffin  Island.  Humour  is  an  important  element  in  the  Eskimos'  life  and  finds  its  way  not  infre- 
quently into  their  carvings. 

3.  'Polar  Bear.'  A  work  from  Povungnituk  on  the  coast  to  the  north-east  of  Hudson  Bay.  It  shows  the  mat  finish  obtained  by  smoothing  with  another 
stone,  as  compared  with  the  polished  finish  of  the  other  polar  bear  (No.  8). 


Canadian  North,  may  be  indistinguishable  at  first  glance  from 
one  of  the  many  Canadian-born  Chinese  similarly  dressed.  And, 
significantly,  many  collectors  on  seeing  Eskimo  carving  for  the 
first  time  remark  on  its  resemblance  to  some  types  of  Chinese 
work  in  jade. 

Moreover  the  Eskimo  sculptor,  in  his  attitude  to  his  work, 
shows  one  other  notably  Chinese  characteristic.  Etiquette 
demands  that  on  producing  a  piece  of  carving  for  examination  by 
a  visitor,  the  Eskimo  must  decry  his  own  work,  saying  what  a 
poor  thing  it  is  and  how  unwise  he  has  been  to  try  his  hand  at 
something  so  plainly  beyond  him.  It  must  however  be  made  clear 
that  though  the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Eskimos  is  generally 
accepted,  there  is  no  certainty  at  all  as  to  whether  the  Eskimo,  in 
the  remote  past,  arrived  in  the  Arctic  with  his  civilization  and  his 
art-forms  already  established,  or  whether  he  migrated  north  in  a 
more  primitive  state  and  developed  his  civilization  to  meet  the 
Arctic  challenge.  If  the  former  is  true  then  it  is  a  possible  conjec- 
ture (but  no  more  than  that)  that  both  the  Eskimo  and  his  art  are 
of  Chinese  origin.  Many  authorities,  including  Toynbee,  take  an 
entirely  different  view.  In  the  Somervell  abbreviation  of  A  Study 
of  History  Toynbee  writes: 

'As  for  the  Eskimos,  their  culture  was  a  development  of  the 
North  American  Indian  way  of  life  specially  adapted  to  the  con- 


ditions of  life  round  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Eskimos' 
tour  deforce  was  to  stay  at  or  on  the  ice  in  the  winter  and  hunt  seals. 
Whatever  the  historical  incentive  may  have  been,  it  is  evident 
that,  at  some  point  in  their  history,  the  forefathers  of  the  Eskimos 
grappled  audaciously  with  the  Arctic  environment  and  adapted 
their  life  to  its  exigencies  with  consummate  skill.  To  prove  this 
association  it  is  only  necessary  to  recite  the  catalogue  of  the 
material  appliances  which  Eskimos  have  elaborated  or  invented. 
Kayak,  umiak  (women's  boat),  harpoon  and  bird-dart  with 
throwing-board,  the  three-pronged  salmon-spear,  the  compound 
bow,  strengthened  by  a  backing  of  sinews,  the  dog  sledge,  the 
snow-shoe,  the  winter  house  and  the  snow  house  with  the  lamps 
for  burning  blubber  oil,  and  the  platform,  the  summer  tent  and 
lastly  the  skin  garments.  These  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  an  amazing  feat  of  wit  and  will.' 

Only  those  who  have  visited  the  Arctic  in  winter  can  fully 
appreciate  the  extent  of  the  Eskimos'  achievement  in  producing  a 
highly  developed  art-form  against  such  a  background.  Indeed 
the  achievement  runs  entirely  counter  to  the  generally  accepted 
idea  that  notable  art  will  only  develop  in  a  society  which  has 
sufficient  surplus  wealth  to  provide  for  a  leisured  class,  and  to 
allow  the  artist  himself  to  devote  all  his  working  hours  to  his 
craft  without  having  to  earn  his  living  in  another  way.  Among 
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4.  'Hunter  Throwing  a  Sling.'  By  Isacee  of  Povungnituk.  A  fine  example  of  the  carver's  capacity  for  portraying  strength  and  movement,  this  piece 
combines  the  mat  and  the  polished  finish.  All  carving  is  done  with  the  simplest  tools:  an  adze,  a  hand  or  bow-drill,  a  primitive  saw  and  a  small 
knife. 

5.  'Woman  and  Child.'  By  an  unknown  artist.  From  Sugluk,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Hudson  Bay,  opposite  Cape  Dorset,  a  piece  that  invites  com- 
parison with  the  work  of  Henry  Moore. 

6.  'Woman  and  Child.'  From  the  collection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  This  piece  by  Munamee,  a  celebrated  carver  of  Novojuak,  near  Cape  Dorset, 
Baffin  Island,  was  given  to  the  Queen  (as  Princess  Elizabeth)  during  her  visit  to  Canada  in  1951.  Specially  photographed  for  this  article  by  gracious 
permission  of  Her  Majesty. 


Eskimos  there  arc  no  professional  artists.  All  carving  is  done  by 
men  (Eskimo  women  have  other  art-forms  in  which  they  express 
themselves)  and  all  Eskimo  sculptors  are  hunters  first  and  artists 
second.  In  one  sense,  however,  the  Eskimo  way  of  life  does  pro- 
duce a  leisured  class,  and  that  leisured  class  is  composed  of  the 
hunters  themselves.  During  the  long  Arctic  winter  the  hunter  is 
often  forced  by  bad  weather  to  remain  in  his  igloo;  and  it  is  then, 
once  he  has  made  or  mended  the  hunting  gear  that  he  needs, 
that  he  has  time  on  his  hands.  The  preparation  of  food,  the 
dressing  of  skins  and  the  making  of  clothing  are  traditionally  left 
to  women.  It  is  during  the  hours  of  the  hunter's  enforced  leisure 
that  the  majority  of  the  soap-stone  carvings  are  made. 

Soapstone,  or  steatite,  is  the  material  used  in  all  the  carvings 
illustrated  on  these  pages,  though  ivory  from  walrus  tusks  is  used 
to  supplement  the  stone  from  time  to  time.  Carvings  in  ivory 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  carvings  are  also  made  of 
driftwood  and  antler,  but  it  is  only  in  soapstone  that  outstanding!; 
quality  is  attained.  Soapstone  is  found  by  the  Eskimos  in  the 
area  of  Baffin  Island  and  the  northern  part  of  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay.  It  is  therefore  from  these  regions  alone  that  the  stone 
carvings  can  be  obtained. 

Soapstone  has  been  used  by  the  Eskimo  carver  for  many  cen- 
turies. No  precise  date  can  yet  be  put  to  the  earliest  known  work; 
but  there  is  at  Churchill,  on  Hudson  Bay,  a  collection  of  ancient 
carvings,  excavated  in  the  Igloolik  area,  which  are  similar  in 
many  ways  to  contemporary  work.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  the  Igloolik  Collection,  and  I  did  not  realise,  until  I  was  told, 
that  the  work  at  which  I  was  looking  was  excavated  and  not 
contemporary.  The  choice  of  steatite  for  carving  must  originally 


have  been  made  because  it  is  a  stone  soft  enough  to  be  carved  by 
tools  made  of  other,  harder  stone.  The  mallet  and  chisel,  tradi- 
tional to  the  European  sculptor,  are  of  course  unknown  to  the 
Eskimo.  His  tools  for  all  purposes  are  the  adze  (originally  with  a 
stone  blade  and  bone  handle),  a  short  knife,  a  hand  drill  or  bow 
drill,  and  a  saw  originally  made  by  notching  a  flat  stone  such  as 
slate.  Nowadays  many  of  the  stone  tools  have  been  replaced  by 
tools  made  of  scraps  of  iron  or  steel  fitted  to  handles  of  ivory  or 
antler.  Modern,  white  men's  tools  are  also  used  when  they  can  be 
obtained. 

Because  the  Eskimo  is  a  nomad,  his  carvings  are  small  and  easily 
portable.  Eight  or  ten  inches  is  an  average  height  for  a  standing 
figure.  All  Eskimo  work  is  intended  to  be  enjoyed  by  passing  it 
from  hand  to  hand,  rather  than  by  standing  it  on  a  shelf;  therefore 
the  quality  of  the  stone  to  the  touch  is  as  important  as  its  appeal  to 
the  eye.  This  characteristic  is  so  strongly  developed  that  almost 
all  of  those  to  whom  I  have  shown  Eskimo  carvings  for  the  fu  st 
time  have  immediately  put  out  their  hands  to  stroke  the  smooth 
curves. 

In  the  igloo,  carvings  are  not  kept  on  display.  They  are  put 
away  wrapped  in  fur  or  skin  and  only  brought  out,  after  a 
proper  show  of  modesty,  for  the  benefit  of  a  visitor. 

As  will  here  be  seen,  the  Eskimo  carver  chooses  for  his  subjects 
the  familiar  things  of  everyday  life.  The  mother  and  child,  the 
hunter,  the  seal  and  other  animals  of  the  chase,  these  are  the  sub- 
jects that  occur  again  and  again.  If,  in  fact,  the  Eskimos  did  not 
arrive  in  the  Arctic  with  their  art-forms  already  developed  (and, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  is  conjectural),  then  it  is  probable  that  soap- 
stone  carving  originally  began  with  the  forming  of  purely 
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7.  'Hauling  on  a  Line.'  A  notable  piece  by  an  unknown  carver  from  Lake 
Harbour,  on  the  south  coast  of  Baffin  Island.  From  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Tangye  Lean,  London. 

8.  'Polar  Bear  with  a  Seal  in  its  Mouth.'  From  Cape  Dorset,  Baffin  Island. 
The  high  polish  is  obtained  by  rubbing  first  with  powdered  stone,  then 
with  leather.  Author's  Collection. 

9.  'Hunter  throwing  a  Spear.'  By  Akeeaktashuk  of  Craig  Harbour,  Elles- 
mere  Island,  a  celebrated  carver  who  was  tragically  drowned  in  a  hunting 
accident  in  July,  1954.  This  piece  is  a  fine  example  of  the  use  sometimes 
madeof  the  grain  of  thestone  to  accentuate  the  linesof  thecarving;  in  this 
instance  the  arch  of  the  legs  and  the  curve  from  right  arm  to  left  hip. 
From  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Reddaway,  London. 
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utilitarian  objects,  such  as  the  familiar  halt-moon-shaped  blubber 
lamp,  used  for  both  cooking  and  lighting,  which  is  still  made  of 
soapstone  in  the  regions  where  the  stone  is  to  be  found.  A  next 
step  may  have  been  the  carving  of  small  models  of  such  valuables 
as  sleds  or  kayaks  for  putting  on  the  graves  of  the  dead,  the 
original  objects  being  too  precious  to  abandon  at  the  death  of  the 
owner  if  a  model  would  serve  the  needs  of  his  spirit  equally  well. 

Even  today  the  carving  of  seals,  bears  and  other  animals  of  the 
chase  has  a  ritual  significance.  The  belief  is  held  that  a  well- 
carved  model  of  a  bear  will  in  some  way  please  the  bear  and 
persuade  it  to  allow  itself  to  be  killed. 

Whatever  the  original  motive,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Eskimo 
carvings  arc  now  made  primarily  as  works  of  art  and  to  give 
aesthetic  pleasure  to  the  sculptor  and  his  friends.  In  recent  years 
the  making  of  soapstone  carvings  has  been  actively  encouraged  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  with  the  object  of  providing  a  new 
source  of  income  within  the  Eskimo  economy. 

Much  care  is  being  taken  to  avoid  a  lowering  of  standards  by 
the  commercial  handling  of  the  carvings,  and  James  Houston  of 
the  Department  of  Northern  Affairs,  who  himself  lives  in  the 
Arctic,  has  in  particular  done  important  work  in  encouraging  the 
maintenance  of  the  Eskimos'  original  austere  excellence.  Inevit- 
ably, however,  some  very  unsatisfactory  work  has  already  found 
its  way  on  to  the  market,  turned  out  presumably  by  men  with 
little  natural  talent  but  a  keen  eye  for  earning  an  easy  dollar. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  standard  shown  in  the  pieces 
here  illustrated  will  be  maintained  by  the  next  generation. 

In  The  Voices  of  Silence  Andre  Malraux  wrote  ominously: 
"The  extinction  of  African  and  Oceanic  arts  in  all  the  seaports 
where  white  men  buy  fetishes  casts  a  sinister  light  on  what 
becomes  of  art  when  the  values  of  the  artist,  so  different  from 
those  of  the  collector,  are  sealed  down  to  the  collector's  taste'. 
If  the  Canadian  Eskimo  retains  his  own  culture  and  does  not 
become  merely  an  Arctic  outpost  of  North  Americanism,  then  I 
do  not  think  he  will  lose  his  skill  as  a  carver  of  stone.  His  work  has 
survived  more  than  a  century  of  contact  with  white  traders. 
However,  the  future  way  of  life  of  the  Eskimo  is  very  uncertain. 
Already  he  has  shown  a  natural  aptitude  tor  mechanical  engin- 
eering, and  the  chances  of  his  becoming  absorbed  into  the  white 
man's  world  are  strong.  In  the  meantime  the  best  of  his  carvings 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  those  collectors  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  secure  them. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  further  study  of  Eskimo  art  should 
obtain  the  excellent  booklet  published  by  the  Department  of 
Northern  Affairs,  designed  by  James  Houston  and  illustrated  by 
the  Canadian  National  Film  Board,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a 
number  of  the  photographs  here  reproduced. 
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Captains  of  the 


Trainbands 


BY  J.   L.  NEVINSON 


After  this  action  I  preferred  was. 

And  chosen  city-captain  at  Mile  End, 

With  hat  and  feather,  and  with  leading-staff 

And  trained  my  men,  and  brought  them  all  off  clear 

RALPH,  the  apprentice  in  'The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
-Pestle'  (1609),  had  already  made  a  hit  with  one  comic  drill 
scene,  and  now  at  the  end  of  the  play  was  appearing  as  a  ghost 
with  a  forked  arrow  through  his  head,  seeking  another  langh  at 
the  expense  of  the  Trainbands.  They  had  not  done  much  in  the 
twenty  years  after  the  Armada,  but  now  their  strength  was  being 
reviewed  and  their  vacancies  filled;  more  important,  their 
officers  were  being  trained  in  the  Artillery  Garden  by  the 
Society  of  Arms,  which  later  became  the  Voluntary  Company 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company. 

Edmund  Howes,  writing  in  his  continuation  of  John  Stow's 
Annals  lor  1610  and  remembering  the  great  musters  at  Mile  End 
in  1585  and  at  Tilbury  in  1588,  gives  the  credit  to  a  group  of 
citizens — Philip  Hudson  and  divers  other  gentlemen  of  the 
company,  who  used  a  plot  of  land  sometimes  called  the  Teazle 
Yard,  east  of  Bishopsgate,  and  still  locatable  by  the  name 
Artillery  Lane.  Edward  Panton,  says  Howes,  'was  their  first 
Captain,  and  Nic.  Spcering  a  merchant  of  this  City  their  first 
elected  Ancient .  .  .  ;  (they)  .  .  .  did  good  service  in  many  ways  in 
then  own  persons  and  in  teaching  others'. 

No  portrait  of  Captain  Edmund  Panton  (this  is  his  correct 
Christian  name)  has  so  far  been  traced,  but  he  was  a  professional 
soldier,  described  in  Richard  Niccols'  panegyric  London's 
Artillery  (1616)  as  'Leader  to  our  London's  hopeful  Infantrie'; 
for  at  this  date  artillery  still  meant  arms — pike,  sword  and 
musket — and  not  artillery  in  the  modern  sense.  Unfortunately  he 
quarrelled  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  who  denied 
that  they  ever  promised  him  a  regular  'pension'  of  -£40  a  year. 
However,  he  needs  to  be  mentioned  because  his  name  has  been 
the  cause  of  some  confusion.  There  was  a  second  artillery  garden, 
in  Westminster,  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  Jermyn  Street, 
while  much  later,  in  1664,  a  Colonel  Thomas  Panton  bought 
Shavers  Hall  with  its  bowling  greens  and  tennis  court  east  of  the 
Haymarket  and  developed  the  Panton  Street  area. 

The  Trainbands,  however,  were  solely  connected  with  tin 
City,  and  the  next  step  recorded  by  Howes  was  in  1613 : 

Tin  s  yeare  at  the  end  of  harvest  the  King  appointed  a  gcnerall 
muster  of  horse  and  foote  throughout  England.  .  .  .  This 
mustering  and  training  of  souldiers  at  this  time  was  done  with 
great  cheeref  ulnesse,  and  chiefly  by  the  Citizens  of  London  .  .  .  tin- 
Lord  Maior  and  comminaltic  ordained  twentie  captains  to  be 
selected  .  .  .  and  such  of  them  as  were  not  formerly  of  the 
martiall  Society  &  practise  of  the  Artillery  Garden,  became  then 
admitted  .  .  .  [their  names  were] 

Bond  Styles  I  lenshaw  Robinson 

Towcrson  Ven  I  lallsey  Speering 

Lcat  Garraway  Hamcrslcy  Edney 

Swinnarton  Smith  Walker  Dike 

Williams  Walthall  Androwes  Lasher.' 

The  organisation  into  four  regiments  of  five  companies  each, 
and  the  1616  list,  which  is  quoted  by  Capt.  G.  A.  Raikes  in  his 


History  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  (1878),  gives  the 
names  of  the  Wards  for  each  company  and  the  mustering  places 
for  the  regiments.  The  identification  of  the  portraits  of  the  Train- 
band captains  must  depend  largely  upon  their  parade  weapons, 
which  are  first  carefully  depicted  in  the  four-sheet  engraving  by 
ThomasCockson(orCoxon),  usually  known  as  the  'Drill  Postures' 
(No.  1).  Although  the  only  recorded  example  of  this  engraving 
has  been  re-dated  1636,  seventeen  of  the  twenty  shields  of  arms 
in  the  borders  belong  to  captains  in  the  161 3  list,  and  eighteen 
were  mustered  in  1616.  The  actual  drill  figures  of  pikemen  and 
musketeers  need  not  detain  us;  they  are  reduced  copies  of 
De  Gheyn's  famous  scries  the  Exercise  of  Arms,  the  first  English 
edition  of  which  was  published  at  The  Hague  in  1607.  All  of  them 
are  illustrated  (Plates  136  and  137)  in  Vol.  I  of  A.  M.  Hind's 
English  Engraving  (1952).  'Lewctcnant  Clarke'  who  'invented' 
them  is  unlikely  to  be  the  same  man  as  Captain  Thomas  Clarke 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston 
Massachusetts. 

Our  interest  is  in  the  three  parade  weapons  shown  one  below 
the  other  in  No.  i :  the  captain's  leading  staff",  the  lieutenant's 
partisan  and  the  halbert  carried  by  the  sergeants.  In  1  587  Theodor 
de  Bry's  engraving  of  Thomas  Lant's  funeral  procession  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  shows  Captain  Thomas  Smyth  carrying  a 
partisan  reversed,  Lieutenant  Allin  Lewis  a  short  pike,  and  there 
arc  four  ranks  of  halberdiers  in  addition  to  the  sergeants.  As  this 
section  of  the  procession  represents  about  300  'Cyttizins  of 
London  practised  in  Armes'  it  must  not  be  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  the  Trainbands  but  of  the  Society  of  the  Artillery  Garden. 

Randle  Holme  in  his  Academy  of  Armory  sketched  the  officers' 
weapons.  Although  his  heraldic  material  is  often  whimsical,  we 
can  agree  that  the  leading  staff  or  commander's  staff  is  rightly 
shown  with  a  flat  gilt  head  formed  by  a  pierced  trefoil  over  a 
heart,  and  the  boss  of  red  tassels  and  strings  at  the  head  of  the 
shaft.  All  are  very  similar  to  the  first  crest  of  the  Company 
engraved  by  Martin  Drocshout  before  1629.  The  'partizante  or 
as  some  call  it  a  Leiuetenants  staff e'  was  to  have  a  silver  head, 
with  boss  and  fringes  in  gold.  Holme  even  goes  on  to  describe: 

'In  a  feild  vert,  a  captaine  of  a  Traine  band  in  his  proper 
habiliments  .  .  .  his  body  complaitly  armed  argent,  scarfe  crosse 
his  right  shoulder.  Gules;  sword  by  his  side:  Hat  or  head  peecc, 
and  feather  of  the  same,  with  his  Leading  staffe  in  his  right  hand. 
Or.  Thus  a  captain  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  Traine  bands  when  exercised; 
but  for  battle,  then  to  have  a  pike  in  his  hand.' 
The  Honourable  Artillery  Company  has  seventeenth-century 
examples  of  both  leading  staff  and  partisan  (Raikes.  Vol.  II, 
p.  92).  The  wartime  weapons,  namely  the  half-pike  and  the 
spontoon  are  discussed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Army 
Historical  Research  (Vol.  26.  (1948),  p.  130). 

The  first  portrait,  that  of  Captain  Humphrey  Smith  (No.  2) 
shows  him  as  a  middle-aged  man  in  a  dark  purple  doublet  and 
breeches,  with  a  full  ruff  of  a  type  which  was  becoming  old- 
fashioned  in  the  1620's.  I  le  wears  a  green  embroidered  sash,  and 
his  leading  staff  has  a  large  head  of  a  very  elaborate  pattern  but 
without  any  device.  The  arms,  gules,  on  a  chevron  or,  between 
3  bezants,  as  many  crosses  patte  fitchc  sable,  a  fleur-de-lis  for 
difference,  are  those  of  the  Smiths  of  Edmondthorpe,  Co. 
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I.  'Drill  Postures'.  A  detail  from  an  engraving  by  T.  Cockson.  English  1615-20.  British  Museum  Print  Room. 


Leicester.  In  the  lists  of  1613  and  1616  Captain  Smith  of  Cheap 
Ward  was  in  the  North  Regiment,  and  his  arms  are  placed  in 
the  margin  of  part  of  Cockson's  engraving  (not  shown  in  No.  1). 
In  1632  it  was  noted  that  he  and  Captain  Richard  Fen,  on  being 
chosen  aldermen,  surrendered  their  captainships  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  and  'were  both  elected  Coronells,  and  their  two 
eldest  sons  captains  in  their  place'. 

This  identifies  the  portrait  as  that  of  Alderman  Humphrey 
Smith  who  became  master  of  the  Grocers'  Company  in  1626,  was 
Sheriff  of  London  in  1629,  and  President  of  the  Company 
exercising  in  the  Artillery  Garden  in  1632.  Thereafter  a  dispute 
blew  up  between  the  King  and  the  City  about  a  tumultuous 
assembly  and  the  appointment  of  a  captain,  and  he  asked  for  his 
discharge  in  T637  in  consequence  of 'weakness  of  body'. 

It  should  be  put  on  record  that  this  portrait  has  often  been 
described  as  that  of  Sir  John  Smith  of  Warwickshire,  an  officer  in 
Lord  Grandison's  regiment,  who  was  knighted  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill  for  rescuing  the  Royal  standard  lost  when  Sir  Edmund 
Verney  fell.  For  this  exploit  he  borrowed  an  orange  scarf  (not  a 
green  one  as  in  the  picture)  and  with  this  disguise  was  able  to 
snatch  the  standard  from  the  Earl  of  Essex's  secretary.  In  1 808 
when  the  portrait  (No.  2)  was  in  the  collection  of  William 
Hammond  (St.  Albans  Court,  Wingham,  Kent)  it  was  copied  by 
G.  P.  Harding  for  the  extra-illustrated  Clarendon's  history  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  as  the  likeness  of  the  hero  of  Edgehill. 

The  second  portrait  of  the  same  date  (mid-1620)  is  of  Captain 
John  Milward  (No.  3).  He  bears  a  facial  resemblance  to  Captain 
Smith,  perhaps  because  he  was  portrayed  by  the  same  painter. 
Thanks  to  recent  cleaning,  the  detail  of  the  dress  has  again  come 
out  clearly.  Captain  Milward  wears  a  jerkin  with  hanging  sleeves 
of  dark  red  figured  velvet,  heavily  braided  with  gold,  his  sleeved 
doublet  is  of  white  silk  material  and  his  gorget  covered  with  red. 


He  also  has  a  full  ruff  and  a  hat  beside  him  with  red  and  white 
plumes.  The  head  of  his  leading  staff  is  more  elaborate,  with 
barbed  points  almost  like  flukes  of  little  anchors.  The  arms  of 
Millward,  Ermine,  on  a  fess  gules,  three  bezants,  appear  in  the 
margin  on  No.  1,  but  on  the  portrait  impale  Shrigley  of 
Beristow,  Cheshire,  sable,  a  chevron  argent  between  3  human 
legs  (?).  This  alliance  has  not  been  traced  but  Guillim  records 
Milward  as  a  Captain  of  the  City  of  London,  and  first  Governor 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  Silk  Trade.  His  name  is  first  found  as  a 
Captain  for  Bread  Street  Ward  and  Basinghall  of  the  North 
Regiment  in  1616,  and  by  1633  he  was  one  of  the  senior 
captains. 

At  this  period  there  were  two  other  prominent  Captains  of  the 
Trainbands  who  were  also  members  of  the  Company  of  the 
Artillery  Garden.  The  first,  Martin  Bond,  took  part  in  the  famous 
Tilbury  muster  in  1588  and  continued  on  the  active  list  for  over 
fifty  years.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  of  which  he  was  the  Treasurer,  but  it  was  on  his  monu- 
ment in  St.  Helen's  Church,  Bishopsgate,  that  he  commemorated 
his  long  service  from  Tilbury  until  his  death  in  1643.  This  monu- 
ment shows  him  seated  in  his  tent,  perhaps  in  Finsbury  Fields,  with 
a  pikeman  and  a  musketeer  standing  as  sentries  on  either  side. 

There  are  two  similar  figures  beside  the  curtains  of  the  tomb 
of  Sir  Hugh  Hamerslcy  in  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  London, 
but  Sir  Hugh  wears  an  alderman's  gown  as  he  kneels  with  his 
wife  at  their  devotions.  The  Clerk  to  the  Haberdashers'  Company 
has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  note  of  a  full  length  portrait 
in  the  Company's  Hall,  where  Sir  Hugh  is  also  shown  as  an 
alderman.  It  was  as  President  of  the  Artillery  Garden,  however, 
that  he  received  the  dedication  of  Captain  John  Bingham's 
The  Art  of  Emhattailing  an  Army,  or  the  second  part  of  Aeliaris 
Tactics,  163 1,  which  was  clearly  one  of  the  drill-books  of  the 
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2.  Captain  Humphrey  Smith.  A  portrait  of 
date  c.  1625.  In  the  collection  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Ulick  Verney. 


Trainbands.  Bingham  was  a  veteran  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  he  was  apparently  the  training  officer  who 
succeeded  Captain  Edmund  Panton. 

The  third  portrait  (No.  4),  of  Nicholas  Crisp  (1 596-166 r)  a 
younger  man  whose  career  continued  through  the  Civil  War, 
was  probably  painted  about  1635.  He  was  wearing  a  fashionably- 
cut  doublet  of  red  cloth  with  a  gilt  stripe,  wide  in  the  shoulder 
and  with  sleeves  to  match.  He  has  a  reddish  gauze  scarf  em- 
broidered with  flowers.  Instead  of  a  ruff  he  has  a  deep  falling 
band  collar  edged  with  squares  and  rosettes  of  lace,  probably 
needle-point.  His  leading  staff  is  crowned  with  an  embossed  gilt 
plate  with  his  arms  in  the  centre  and  a  small  spike  above.  I  le 
stands  before  his  tent  with  its  lambrequin  valance  bearing  alter- 
nately the  arms  of  the  City  and  of  Crisp  (Argent,  on  a  chevron 
sable,  5  horse-shoes,  or).  In  the  background  is  a  band  of  soldiers 
exercising  in  a  rural  scene,  perhaps  in  Moorfields  on  the  new 
ground  acquired  in  1635. 


Crisp's  name,  spelled  'Crips',  first  appears  in  the  1631  list. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Privy  Council  in  the  troubles 
during  Alderman  Smith's  Presidency,  but  he  had  Royalist  sym- 
pathies. His  offer  of  service  was  at  first  rejected  by  Charles  I,  who 
refused  him  a  commission  to  raise  troops.  Of  this  Clarendon  says: 
'The  King  had  this  exception  to  it  (Crisp's  request) — the 
improbability  that  it  could  do  good  and  that  the  failing  might 
do  hurt  to  the  Undertakers.  But  the  promoter  was  a  very  popular 
man  in  the  City  where  he  had  been  a  Commander  of  the  Train'd 
bands  till  the  Ordinance  of  the  Militia  removed  him  .  .  .'  After- 
wards the  King  relented  and  he  received  a  commission  to 
raise  a  troop  of  horse.  He  was  created  a  baronet,  died  in  1665,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street.  There  is  also  a  monu- 
ment to  him  in  St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith,  to  which  church  he 
presented  three  bells. 

Other  towns  in  England  had  their  own  Trainbands  which 
were  mustered  and  armed  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  City  ot 
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London.  The  portrait  of  a  captain  (No.  5)  appeared  at  Sotheby's 
on  27th  November,  1957.  The  captain  is  shown  wearing  a 
doublet  of  red  and  black  figured  silk  and  a  scarlet  military  scarf. 
His  hat,  with  its  white  feather  spotted  with  pink,  is  held  in  his 
left  hand,  almost  covering  the  oddly-shaped  handle  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  pistol,  or  it  may  be  a  walking  stick.  The  coat  or 
arms,  gules,  3  griffins  in  pale,  erminois,  and  the  captain's  age 
(given  as  sixty-two)  suggested  Toby  (or  Tobias)  Blossc  of 
Ipswich,  baptised  at  St.  Lawrence's  Church  on  JOth  January, 
1565/6.  He  was  a  portman  of  Ipswich,  bailiff  in  1628,  died  on 
6th  January,  1630/1,  and  was  buried  at  Belstead,  just  outside  the 
town.  An  entry  in  the  Assembly  Book  of  Ipswich  Corporation, 
dated  25th  September,  1620,  (kindly  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  D.  Charman,  the  County  Archivist)  orders  'accordinge  to 
my  L.  of  Suffolkes  allowance  by  his  letters  that  Mr.  Blosse  and 
Mr.  Cage  shall  be  captaines  for  the  foote  Companies  of  this 
Towne  to  be  equally  devided'.  This  identifies  the  portrait  of 
Tobias  Blosse,  who  with  Mr.  Cage's  assistance  was  able  to  carry 
on  as  Captain  at  all  events  until  162S. 

This  brief  account  of  some  of  the  portraits  of  the  captains  may, 
it  is  hoped,  lead  to  the  identification  of  others.  Some  no  doubt 
preferred  to  record  themselves  as  aldermen,  sheriffs,  or  Lord 
Mayors.  There  may  even  be  portraits  of  some  of  the  founders  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts 
which  has  records  since  [638.  Military  men  during  the  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  during  the  Civil  War  were  occasionally 
painted  in  their  buff  coats,  and  usually  their  arms  are  swords, 
pistols,  partisans  or  pikes,  but  not  leading  staffs.  The  Gentlemen 
Pensioners,  about  whom  I  have  written  for  the  Walpolc  Society, 
normally  carry  their  distinctive  weapon,  a  pole-axe,  either  plain 
or  decorated  with  an  elaborate  beak  and  hammer-head. 

/  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  owners  of  the  portraits  here 
shown,  all  of  whom  have  helped  me  with  detailed  information,  to  the 
officers  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum 
Print  Room,  to  the  Guildhall  Lihrarian,  the  Rector  of  St.  Helen  s, 
Bishopsgate,  and  to  Mr.  J.  F.  R.  Winsbury. 
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3.  Captain  John  Milward.  Portrait  of  date  c.  1625.  In  the  collection  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  N.  Bergh. 

4.  Captain  Nicholas  Crisp.  Portrait  of  date  c.  1635.  In  the  collection  of 
the  Hon.  Clive  Pearson,  Parham  Park,  Sussex. 

5.  Captain  Tobias  Blosse  of  Ipswich.  English,  1628.  In  the  G.  de  Pyro 
Collection. 
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An  Eighteenth-Century  Orrery 

by  Thomas  Heath  and  some  earlier  Orreries 

BY  FRANCIS  MA  DDIS  ON  Assistant  Curator,  Museum  of  the  History  of  Science,  Oxford 


AN  orrery  was  the  name  given  to  an  instrument  developed  to 
-  represent  the  solar  system  and  to  show  the  motions  of  the 
planets  and  their  satellites.  Sometimes  by  clockwork,  occasionally 
by  a  falling  weight,  but  more  often  by  a  crank  handle  turned  by 
the  demonstrator,  small  models  of  the  planets  are  made  to  move 
in  orbit  about  a  miniature  sun,  each  planet  moving  in  its  orbit  at 
the  correct  speed  relative  to  the  others.  In  a  hand-driven  orrery, 
one  turn  of  the  handle  usually  corresponds  to  the  passage  of  24 
hours.  Some  orreries  were  of  very  simple  construction,  with  no 
wheel-work  at  all,  so  that  the  operator  had  to  move  the  planets 
by  hand;  others  had  a  mechanism  demonstrating  only  the  motion 
of  the  Earth.  Such  simple  orreries  or  planetaria,  made  of  wood  or 
pasteboard,  with  printed  paper  scales,  were  popular  about  1800. 
They  are  cheap  versions  of  more  elaborate  instruments,  of  great 
mechanical  ingenuity,  of  which  many  are  furniture  of  great 
elegance  and  beauty.  In  the  mechanically  driven  'grand'  orreries, 
the  planets  not  only  move  round  the  Sun,  but  the  movements  of 
Earth  and  Moon  are  shown  in  detail,  so  that  their  annual  and 
diurnal  motions  may  be  studied.  The  axial  rotation  of  the  other 
planets  and  the  orbital  motions  of  the  satellites,  are  also  mechanic- 
ally reproduced. 

Orreries  had  a  particular  vogue  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  such  an  instrument 
was  far  from  new;  attempts  to  construct  working  models  of  the 
universe,  or  part  of  it,  have  a  long  history.  There  are  several 
ancient  texts  alluding  to  Archimedes's  machine  which  was 
designed  to  show  the  motion  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon  and  perhaps 
also  other  heavenly  bodies.  Other  philosophers  of  classical 
antiquity  have  been  credited  with  similar  inventions.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  planetarium,  which  was  of  Islamic  origin,  is 
known  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  King 
of  Sicily.  Indeed,  the  armillary  spheres,  equator  id,  astrolabes, 
astronomical  clocks  and  globe  cloc  ks  of  mediaeval  and  later  times 
are  all,  to  some  extent,  in  the  same  tradition.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  its  purpose,  the  orrery  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
intermediate  between  the  geocentric  armillary  sphere  (No.  1), 
which  was  derived  by  mediaeval  Europe  from  Islamic,  and, 
ultimately,  Hellenistic  sources,  and  the  modern  planetarium  in 
which  a  constantly  changing  image  of  the  universe,  as  viewed 
from  the  Faith,  is  projected  on  to  a  domed  ceiling  above  an 
auditorium.  Both  armillary  sphere  and  modern  planetarium  are 
primarily  instruments  for  demonstration  or  teaching  purposes. 
They  are  not  stricto  scusu  scientific  instruments  designed,  as  for 
instance  the  astrolabe,  for  use  in  the  observation  of  celestial 
phenomena.  Likewise  the  orrery,  with  the  aid  of  which  no 
navigator  ever  found  his  way  about  the  seas,  nor  any  astronomer 
ever  observed  the  heavens.  An  expensive  scientific  toy,  "elegant 
and  costly',  and  'designed  for  the  leisured  contemplation  of  the 
"World  Machine"  by  the  man  of  taste',  the  orrery  appealed  not 
only  to  the  rich  amateur  of  science  but  also  to  that  general  curios- 
ity in  natural  phenomena  which  characterizes  the  spread  of  the 
New  Philosophy.  The  painting  by  Joseph  Wright  (No.  2),  is  an 


Studio  Edmark,  Oxford 

1.  An  armillary  sphere  made  111  Rome  in  by  Carolus  I'latus,  now  in 

the  Museum  ol  the  History  ot  Science,  Oxtord.  Armillary  spheres  were 
used  in  mediaeval  times  and  until  the  end  ol  the  seventeenth  century  tor  the 
demonstration  ot  astronomical  theory.  The  instrument  shown  here  is 
constructed  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  (geoc  entric)  theory  of  the  universe. 
The  brass  globe  in  the  centre  represents  the  Earth.  The  Sun  and  the  Moon, 
which  were  considered  as  planets,  are  shown  by  discs  mounted  on  mov- 
able curved  arms;  the  positions  ot  seven  fixed  stars  are  shown  by  small 
pointers.  T  he  rings  represent  the  Ecliptic  and  the  projection  on  to  the 
sphere  of  the  heavens  of  the  Equator,  the  Tropics  and  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  c  ire  les. 
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2.  'A  Philosopher  giving  that  Lecture  on  the  Orrery,  in  which  a  Lamp  is  Put  in  the  Place  of  the  Sun'.  By  Joseph 
Wright,  of  Derby,  1766.  In  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Derby.  This  painting  has  become  well-known  through 
the  mezzotint  engraved  two  years  later  by  J.  Boydell  and  William  Pether.  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  the 
Courtauld  Institute. 

3.  Bust  of  Isaac  Newton,  from  the  Pope  orrery  (No.  7)  carved  in  wood  by  Simon  Skilton  and  cast  in  bronze  by 
Paul  Revere.  A  diagram  on  the  pedestal  shows  the  solar  system.  Photo  by  James  K.  Ufford,  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
Harvard  University,  courtesy  of  David  P.  Wheatland. 


apt,  if  sentimentalized,  illustration  of  the  place  of  the  orrery  in  an 
age  when  young  ladies  were  taught  'the  use  of  the  globes'.  Many 
manufacturers  of  orreries  issued  text-books  such  as  The  Des- 
cription diid  I  he  of  a  New  Portable  Orrery  .  .  .,  written  and  published 
in  1 8 12  by  the  London  instrument-maker,  William  Jones. 

The  popularity  of  the  orrery  owed  much  to  the  spread  of  the 
heliocentric  view  of  the  solar  system  and  most  of  all  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  (see  No.  3).  Already  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  dutch  scientist,  Christiaan  Huygens, 
had  devised  a  machine  driven  by  clockwork  to  show  planetary 
motions,  but  the  Moon  and  other  satellites  were  not  included. 
This  instrument,  constructed  for  Huygens  by  Johann  van  Ceulen 
in  1682,  is  preserved  in  the  Rijksmuseum  voor  de  Gcschiedenis 
der  Natuurwetcnschappen  at  Leyden.  In  England,  between  1667 
and  1 69  r ,  Richard  Cumberland,  later  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
made  some  such  instrument,  but  it  has  not  survived.  About  1705, 
Stephen  Hales,  known  for  his  physiological  researches,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  machine  illustrating  the  Newtonian  system.  Again 
the  instrument  itself  docs  not  survive,  but  William  Stukeley  left 
a  drawing,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  shows  that  it  was 
a  close  relative  of  the  Copernican  armillary  spheres.  All  these 
instruments  anticipate,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  characteristics 
of  the  typical  eighteenth-century  planetarium  which  was  pro- 
bably an  English  invention  and  soon  acquired  the  name  'orrery'. 

The  first  true  orrery  is  almost  certainly  the  beautiful  instru- 
ment constructed  about  1709  by  the  ffimous  clock-  and 
instrument-makers  George  Graham  and  his  uncle  Thomas  T0111- 
pion  (No.  4).  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  History  of  Science, 


Oxford,  and  has  already  been  the  subject  of  an  individual  article 
in  The  Connoisseur.  Although  this  orrery  only  shows  the  motions 
of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  it  is  in  most  respects  the  true  ancestor  of 
all  later  orreries.  The  orrery  was  sent  to  another  well-known 
instrument-maker,  John  Rowley,  to  be  dispatched,  with  some  of 
the  latter's  instruments,  to  Marlborough's  ally,  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy.  Rowley  examined  the  orrery  and  made  a  similar,  but 
larger  and  slightly  more  elaborate,  instrument  (No.  5)  for  Charles 
Boyle,  4th  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  great  nephew  of  the  famous 
Robert  Boyle.  It  was  to  the  Earl's  instrument  that  the  name 
'orrery'  was  first  attached.  In  171 3,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  the  essayist, 
who  thought  Rowley  had  invented  the  orrery,  wrote  about  the 
'.  .  .  Machine,  which  illustrates,  I  may  say  demonstrates,  a 
System  of  Astronomy,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Motions  of  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  to  the  meanest  Capacity'  and  said  that 
'The  honest  Man  [sc.  Rowley]  calls  Ins  Machine  the  Orrery,  in 
Gratitude  to  the  Nobleman  of  that  Title;  for  whose  Use  and  by 
whose  Generosity  and  Encouragement  he  began  and  accomplish- 
ed the  undertaking  .  .  .  '.  Steele  praises  the  orrery  because  it 
'administers  the  Pleasure  of  Science  to  any  one'  and  concludes 
that  'This  one  Consideration  should  incite  any  numerous 
Family  of  Distinction  to  have  an  Orrery  as  necessary  as  they 
would  have  a  Clock'. 

To  satisfy  what  must  have  been  a  considerable  market,  hun- 
dreds of  orreries  were  made  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  Very  many  have  survived,  not  only 
by  European,  especially  English,  makers,  but  also  by  American 
makers,  such  as  David  Rittenhouse  (No.  6)  and  Joseph  Pope 
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4.  The  first  true  orrery,  made  by  George  Graham  and  Thomas  Tompion,  c.  1709, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  History  of  Science,  Oxford.  The  case  is  of  ebony  and 
silver. 

5.  Orrery  made  by  John  Rowley,  c.  171 2,  for  Charles  Boyle,  4th  Earl  of  Orrery, 
and  restored  in  1937  by  the  late  Lieut.-Commander  R.  T.  Gould.  This  is  the 
instrument  first  called  an  'orrery'  by  Rowley  in  honour  of  his  patron.  It  has 
remained  the  property  of  the  Earl's  family,  who  have  now  presented  it  to  the 
United  Services  Museum,  London.  Photo,  Science  Museum,  London. 

6.  David  Rittenhouse's  first  orrery,  acquired  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1770- 
1771,  now  in  the  Princeton  University  Library.  This  shows  the  orrery  after  restor- 
ation by  Henry  Ashworth,  1952-3. 


7.  A  very  large  orrery  {6\  feet  in  diameter  and  6i 
feet  high),  signed,  'Joseph  Pope  fecit  Boston  State  of 
Massachusetts  1787',  now  in  the  Collection  of  His- 
torical Scientific  Instruments,  Harvard  University. 
Harvard  University  bought  this  orrery  in  1788  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  public  lottery  which  the  University 
held  by  special  permission.  Joseph  Pope  was  a  local 
mathematician  and  clock-maker  (See  also  No.  3). 
Photo  by  courtesy  ot  David  P.  Wheatland. 
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8.  The  orrery  by  Thomas  Heath,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
H.  Blairman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  of  London,  which  is  the  main  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

9.  A  view  of  the  Heath  orrery,  with  the  glazed  cover 
removed,  looking  down  on  to  the  orrery  table. 

10.  The  mechanism  of  the  Heath  orrery,  revealed  by  lowering 
the  twelve-sided  case. 


(No.  7).  The  Rittenhouse  orreries  are  unusual  because  they 
operate  in  a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal  plane.  Other  varia- 
tions on  the  traditional  form  are  the  small  orreries,  enclosed  in 
glass  spheres  which  were  painted  with  stars,  and  those  within 
armillary  spheres  such  as  the  one  by  Thomas  Heath,  now  in  the 
Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  ct  Metiers,  Paris. 

Thomas  Heath  was  a  well-known  eighteenth-century  instru- 
ment-maker, his  work  is  or  high  quality  and  includes  most  of  the 
numerous  'mathematical'  instruments  of  the  period.  He  devised 
several  new  instruments  and  wrote  pamphlets  on  their  use. 
Unfortunately,  little  is  known  about  his  life;  he  rarely  dated  his 
instruments.  A  trade  card  gives  the  address  of  his  shop :  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Hercules  and  the  Globe,  in  the  Strand,  next  the  Fountain 
Tavern.  Thomas  Heath  was  the  maker  of  the  very  fine  orrery 
of  traditional  type  (Nos.  8,  9  &  10),  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  &  Sons,  Ltd.  of  London. 

A  silvered  brass  label,  on  the  plate  carrying  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon,  is  inscribed,  T.  Heath  Londini  Fecit,  but  no  date  is  given. 
An  attempt  to  date  the  orrery  from  a  consideration  of  the  num- 
ber of  satellites  (see  No.  9)  accompanying  the  planets  Saturn  and 
Uranus  encounters  an  unexpected  difficulty.  Four  satellites  of 
Saturn  had  been  discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Cassini  and  one  by  Huygens;  and  in  1789  Sir  William  Herschel 
found  another  two.  In  the  orrery,  only  five  satellites  move  in 
orbit  about  Saturn,  and  this  number  is  mentioned  in  the  des- 
cription engraved  on  the  ring  representing  Saturn's  orbit.  How- 
ever, the  orrery  shows  Uranus  (called  by  Hcrschel's  name  for  the 
planet,  Georgium  Sidus)  with  six  satellites.  Two  of  these  were 
discoveied  by  Herschel  at  the  beginning  of  1787.  In  1797  he 
published  his  discovery  of  four  other  satellites  of  Uranus.  The 
satellites  of  Uranus  are  not  moved  mechanically  in  the  orrery,  as 
are  those  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  so  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
satellites  would  have  presented  no  great  difficulty.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  orrery  was  made  before  1789, 
when  Uranus  would  have  been  given  two  satellites,  and  that  four 
more  were  added  later.  This  seems  improbable  because  the 
inscription  on  the  orbital  ring  of  Uranus  mentions  six  satellites. 
Another  possibility  is  that  the  orrery  was  made  before  1781,  when 
Herschel  discovered  Uranus,  and  that  it  originally  only  included 
the  planets  as  far  as  Saturn.  The  planet  Uranus  and  its  orbital 
ring  could  have  been  added  after  1 797,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new 
ease  made  to  contain  the  augmented  mechanism.  The  small  size 
of  the  circular  board  on  which  the  mechanism  of  the  orrery  is 
mounted,  the  use  of  curved  brackets  to  support  that  part  of  the 
orrery  which  is  outside  the  orbit  of  Saturn  (the  other  supports  are 
in  the  shape  of  pillars),  and  possibly  a  tew  other  details  (see  No. 
10),  all  seem  to  confirm  this  conjecture.  Furthermore,  a  date 
before  1781  would  accord  better  with  the  few  dates  known  of  the 
life  of  Thomas  Heath*.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  was  made  at 
a  later  date,  perhaps  c.  1800,  this  would  certainly  be  in  keeping 
with  the  style  of  the  cabinet  work. 

Apart  from  its  interest  as  an  instrument,  this  orrery  is  an  admir- 
able piece  of  furniture.  Supported  by  a  parcel  gilt  mahogany 
pedest.il.  el.ibi  nMteK  i  .li  ved  with  acanthus  foliage  and  with  toui 
iion-paw  feet,  the  twelve-sided  case  enclosing  the  mechanism  is 
just  over  three  feet  wide,  and  has  a  removable  glazed  cover 
which  brings  the  total  height  to  three  feet  six  inches.  The  con- 
centric rings  which  represent  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  the 
mechanism  below  are  mainly  constructed  of  brass;  the  orbital 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Adams,  of 
the  Science  Museum,  London,  that  Thomas  Heath  had  begun  his  partnership  with 
(Tycho?)  Wing  before  1757,  and  that  by  1775  Heath  was  dead.  The  principal  part 
of  the  orrery  was,  therefore,  certainly  made  in  or  before  that  year,  possibly  even 
before  1757,  since  the  signature  is  not  Heath  &  Wing. 


rings  and  various  stales  are  silvered,  ["he  planets  and  satellites  arc 
of  bone  or  ivory,  except  the  Sun,  which  is  a  decoratively  en- 
graved brass  sphere,  and  the  Earth,  which  is  a  miniature  geograph- 
ical globe.  Twelve  ebony  and  king  wood  panels  are  decorated 
with  ormolu  mounts  each  representing  one  of  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  there  are  bronze  sphinxes  where  the  panels  join. 

The  orrery  is  hand-driven  and  shows  the  motions  of  the  Sun, 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  Mars,  and  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn  and  Uranus,  with  their  satellites.  Earth  and  Moon  are 
treated  more  elaborately  than  the  other  heavenly  bodies  and  are, 
in  consequence,  very  much  out  of  scale.  The  globe,  representing 
the  Earth,  is  inscribed,  J.  ADAMSON,  GLOBE  Manufacturer 
Regent  Str.  Loudon.  Tasmania  is  shown  as  an  island,  so  the  globe 
must  date  from  after  1 798 :  it  is,  therefore,  probably  a  replacement. 
The  Earth  and  Moon  move  within  a  raised  horizontal  ring 
supported  on  six  turned  brass  pillars.  This  ring  represents  the 
ecliptic  and  is  engraved  with  a  scale  showing  the  dates  at  which  the 
Sun  enters  each  Sign  of  the  Zodiac;  the  vernal  point  is  at  22 
March,  according  to  the  Gregorian  style  which  England  adopted 
in  1752.  The  tilt  of  the  Earth's  axis  is  reproduced;  in  addition,  the 
retrogression  of  the  lunar  nodes  is  demonstrated.  The  semicircle  of 
brass  gantried  over  the  Earth  shows  the  division  of  day  and  night. 

The  beauty  of  the  intricate  mechanism  is  well  shown  in  No.  6, 
and  the  finely  turned  supporting  pillars  and  the  openwork  treat- 
ment of  the  front  plates  of  the  crank  mechanism  are  noteworthy. 
The  shafts,  which  support  and  rotate  Mercury  and  the  Moon, 
rest  within  the  mechanism  on  inclined  rings,  which  cause  both 
heavenly  bodies  to  move  in  an  orbital  plane  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zontal. The  shafts  of  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  descend  through 
their  orbital  rings  into  ingenious,  wheeled  'trolleys'  containing 
the  wheel-work  necessary  to  rotate  the  three  planets  on  their 
axes  and  to  move  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  trolley 
bearing  Jupiter  can  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  No.  6;  the  same  illus- 
tration also  shows  one  of  the  large  circular  tracks  on  which  the 
trolleys  run,  together  with  the  great  toothed  ring  which  moves 
the  trolley. 

The  construction  of  such  an  orrery  inevitably  involved  some 
compromise  in  matters  of  scale  and  the  introduction  for  mechani- 
cal reasons,  of  certain  features  which  are  incorrect,  such  as  the  use 
of  circular  instead  of  elliptical  orbits.  In  spite  of  these  simplifica- 
tions, most  intricate  calculations  must  have  preceded  the  design 
of  a  mechanism  which  would  reproduce  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy the  relative  motions  of  several  heavenly  bodies.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  design  must  have  been  equally  exacting.  It  should  be 
acknowledged  that  Thomas  Heath  and  his  assistants  neither 
lacked  the  ingenuity  and  skill  required,  nor  the  sense  of  beauty 
which  their  age  expected  from  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Bibliographical  Note. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  history  of  the  orrery  is  found  in  chapter  II, 
'Orreries  in  England',  and  chapter  III,  'Orreries  in  America",  of  Howard  C.  Rice, 
]r..  The  Rittenhouse  Orrery.  Princeton's  Eighteenth-Century  Planetarium,  1764  :  1954. 
A  Commentary  on  an  Exhibition  held  in  the  Princeton  (  University  Library,  Princeton, 
N.J.,  1054 — a  charming  and  beautifully  produced  book,  which  includes  an  excellent 
bibliography.  Two  other  general  accounts  are:  C.  A.  ("rommelin,  'Planetaria.  A 
Historical  Survey',  in  Antiquarian  Horology,  March  1955,  and  Henri  Michel,  'Les 
ancetres  du  planetarium',  in  Gel  et  Terre,  LXXIe  annee,  Nos.  3-4  (Mars-Avril 
[955).  The  Graham  and  Tompion  orrery  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  The 
Connoisseur  in  September,  1048:  'An  Early  Orrery  by  Thomas  Tompion  and 
George  Graham  recently  acquired  by  the  Museum  of  the  History  of  Science, 
Oxford",  by  George  H.  Gabb  and  F.  Sherwood  Taylor.  Rowley's  orrery  and  its 
restoration  have  been  described  by  R.  T.  Gould,  'The  Original  Orrery  Restored: 
an  Early  1 8th-C  'entury  Mechanical  Model  of  the  Solar  System",  in  The  Illustrated 
London  News,  [8th  December,  1937.  For  Pope's  orrery,  see  I.  Bernard  Cohen, 
Some  /;'dr/}'  Tools  oj  American  Science.  An  Account  of  the  Early  Scientific  Instruments 
and  Mineralogical  and  Biological  Collections  in  Harvard  I  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1950.  David  Layton's  article,  'The  Motion  of  the  Planets:  Newton's  Effect  on 
English  Thought'  in  History  Today,  June  1957.  summarizes  the  scientific  ideas  whu  h 
orreries  demonstrated  (the  quotation  on  p.  [6j  is  taken  from  this  article). 
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French  Tapestries 

of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV 

BY  GEORGE  WINGFIELD  DIGBY 


'  I  'HE  foundation  of  the  Royal  workshops  at  the  Gobelins  in 
J-  1662-7  inaugurated  a  new  age  of  incomparable  splendour 
in  the  history  of  tapestry.  But  just  as  the  recent  exhibition  at 
Burlington  House,  London,  included  a  full  century  in  its  Age  of 
Louis  XIV  (1615-1715),  so,  too,  the  history  of  the  Gobelins  as  a 
weaving  establishment  goes  back  sixty  years  and  the  resources  on 
which  Colbert  and  Louis  were  able  to  draw  for  the  success  of  the 
Royal  Manufacture  were  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Henry  IV  in 
1607. 

Henry  IV's  aim  in  inviting  the  Flemish  master-weavers 
Francois  de  la  Planche  and  Marc  de  Comans  to  set  up  sixty 
tapestry  looms  in  Paris  and  twenty  more  in  the  provinces, 
manned  by  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  weavers,  was  primarily 
an  economic  one.  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  importing  a  vast  amount  of 'arras'  from  Flanders, 
because  the  few  remaining  French  looms  could  not  at  all  fulfil 
the  demand.  Nevertheless  the  Parlement  and  city  of  Paris 
bitterly  opposed  the  introduction  of  Flemish  weavers,  asserting 
that  the  traditional  high-warp  French  method  was  superior  to 
that  used  on  the  low-warp  Flemish  looms  (No.  1).  Yet,  despite 
this  opposition,  Henry  IV's  establishment  met  with  great  success 
and  flourished  in  Paris  between  1607  and  the  Royal  Manufacture 
sixty  years  later.  His  charter  for  the  Flemish  weavers  was  a  model 
of  its  kind  and  served  as  the  basis  for  Charles  I's  foundation  at 
Mortlake;  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  weavers  were  also 
left  virtually  intact  by  Colbert. 

It  was  in  the  Hotel  des  Gobelins,  oft  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Marcel,  that  De  la  Planche  and  Comans  installed  their  looms  in 
1607  and  began  to  train  their  French  apprentices,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-five  in  the  first  year  and  twenty  subsequently.  The 
Gobelins  family,  to  whom  the  Flemmings  were  distantly  related, 
had  begun  as  dyers  of  scarlet  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  had 
since  prospered  to  the  point  of  being  admitted  to  the  nobility: 
hence  they  were  pleased  to  make  over  the  house  and  workshops 
for  the  new  enterprise.  The  site,  beside  the  small  river  Bievre, 
an  affluent  of  the  Seine,  actually  included  the  houses  of  several 
other  dyers;  so  that  sixty  years  later  Louis  XIV  was  able  to 
acquire  here  very  substantial  premises  for  his  Royal  workshops. 
The  weavers,  who  under  their  charter  were  given  the  right  to 
brew  their  own  beer,  were  also  provided  with  living  apartments 
and  gardens  of  their  own. 

The  capabilities  of  these  early  Gobelins  workshops,  which  are 
more  conveniently  referred  to  as  the  ateliers  of  Saint-Marcel  (to 
distinguish  them  from  later  Royal  workshops)  should  not  be 
too  hastily  assessed  from  the  six  hangings  of  the  Amours  des  Dieux 
which  were  seen  at  Burlington  House.  A  commercial  manu- 
facture, as  most  tapestry  enterprises  have  always  been,  must  be 
ready  to  produce  goods  of  quality  according  to  the  marketable 
price.  Not  every  order  could  be  expected  to  come  from  a  prince 
who  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  best.  There  was  also  a  biu;  demand 
for  tapestry  of  ordinary  quality,  not  to  speak  of  the  'boccage  et 
verdure  commun'.  The  Amours  des  Dieux  were  woven  at  Amiens 
(as  the  mark,  a  'fleur-de-lis'  and  an  'A'  indicate)  which  was  a 
subsidiary  establishment  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marcel.  Jupiter 


and  Callisto  (No.  2)  shows  the  large  and  airy  style  of  Simon  Vouet 
with  the  typical  bold,  decorative  borders.  The  colours  are  fresh 
and  rather  broadly  handled.  But  the  actual  weaving  of  the  tapestry 
does  not  bear  close  scrutiny,  the  details  being  sketchy  and  the 
outlines  and  forms  of  the  principal  figures  uncertain  and  relaxed. 
This  was  not  the  fault  of  Laurent  de  la  Hyre,  who  executed  the 
cartoons,  but  of  the  weavers  who  here  achieved  a  modicum 
standard  only.  The  Verdure  (No.  3)  with  its  monumental  borders 
in  white  and  gold  offsetting  the  blue-greens  of  the  foliage  and 
pond,  is  a  better  representative  of  the  high  quality  of  the  work 
of  the  Paris  weavers.  This  would  rank  as  a  verdure  fine,  and  a 
number  of  such  pieces,  usually  in  sets  of  five,  were  woven.  There 
is  an  excellently  preserved  set  at  Florence  (State  Collections) 
whilst  the  example  illustrated  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Raphael  de  la  Planche's  inventory  of  1661  lists  the 
oil  pictures,  derived  from  Simon  Vouet,  which  served  as  models 
for  these  tapestries.  The  borders  (No.  4),  so  typical  of  the  style 
brought  into  fashion  by  the  Paris  weavers,  seem  to  draw  inspira- 
tion from  the  stucco  reliefs  of  the  sculptor  Jacques  Sarrazin,  as 
Mons.  R.  A.  Wcigcrt  has  pointed  out.1  Those  who  saw  the 
exhibition  of  French  tapestries  in  London  in  1947  will  recall 
many  other  splendid  tapestries  from  the  looms  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Marcel,  whilst  two  beautiful  pieces  from  the  Story  of  Diana 
(Latona)  can  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  These  bear  the 
signature  of  the  master-weaver  Philippe  de  Maccht,  whom 
Charles  I  later  persuaded  to  work  at  Mortlake. 

Despite  the  great  success  of  the  Flemish  weavers  in  Paris,  which 
is   sufficiently  documented  by  the  inventories  of  1627  and 

1  Roger  Armand  Wcigcrt,  La  Tapisserie  fnvi$aise  (Larousse,  1956)  Chapter  7. 
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1.  Working  hands  of  a  low-warp  weaver  (from  the  Encyclopedic). 

2.  Jupiter,  disguised  as  Diana,  ravishing  Callipso  (from  the  'Amours  des  Dicux'). 
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1661,2  sonic  first-rate  high-warp  weaving  was  being  done  in  the 
Galleries  dn  Louvre.  High-warp  weaving  is  always  more  expen- 
sive than  low-warp,  as  it  is  nearly  twice  as  slow,  and  since  this 
method  makes  possible  the  Freer  and  more  brilliant  interpretation 
of  the  models,  the  finest  work  is  given  to  the  'haute-lisse'  where 
expense  is  no  matter.  The  high-warp  looms  at  the  Louvre 
worked  principally  (but  not  exclusively)  for  the  King:  Moses 
saved  from  the  waters  (No.  5)  is  an  example  ot  their  refined  and 
skilful  work  which  was  shown  in  London  in  [947.  A  tapestry  111 
mint  condition,  from  the  popular  story  of  Psyche,  almost  certainly 
made  in  the  Louvre  workshops  as  the  borders  prove,  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  But  the 
important  consideration   to  emphasise  here  is  that,  due  to 
Henry  IV's  well-advised  initiative,  France  had  regained  its 
tapestry-making  industry,  as  well  as  preserving  its  reputation 
for  work  of  the  finest  quality  during  the  years  before  Louis  was 
to  frame  his  grand  policy.  When  the  Gobelins  was  re-founded 
as  a  Royal  Manufacture,  where  artists,  decorators  and  craftsmen 
were  assembled  in  the  King's  service,  the  weavers  descended 
from  De  la  Planche,  Comans  and  their  men,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  two  Louvre  ateliers,  had  already  been  prosperously  employed 
on  French  soil  for  at  least  two  generations. 

Louis  XlV's  Gobelins  workshops  differed  from  Henry  IV's  in 
that  they  were  now  in  the  service  of  a  powerful  and  prosperous 
King  more  interested  in  a  national  policy  of  prestige  and  culture 
than  in  mere  commerce.  First  and  foremost  the  Gobelins  must 
serve  the  Court  and  decorate  the  palaces,  although  private  work 
could  still  be  undertaken  at  the  weavers'  initiative.  But  the  King 
kept  them  busy.  Moreover,  the  whole  set-up  at  the  Gobelins  was 
now  different.  The  greatly  enlarged  premises  housed  painters, 
sculptors,  goldsmiths,  engravers,  cabinet-makers,  embroiderers 
and  dyers,  as  well  as  250  tapestry  weavers.3  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  tapestry,  there  was  one  other  cardinal  innovation. 
The  workshops  came  under  the  direction  of  the  King's  painter, 
Charles  le  Brum  At  Brussels,  at  Mortlake,  at  the  former  Paris 
ateliers,  whilst  the  most  influential  painters  had  always  played  a 
part  111  designing  for  tapestry,  the  charge  of  the  workshops 
had  been  in"  the  hands  of  a  master-weaver.  This  difference  is 
undoubtedly  reflected  in  the  unique  achievement  of  the  Gobelins, 
at  least  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  production  when  a  new 
and  grand  decorative  style  was  conceived  and  executed  with 
integrated  purpose  and  perfection  of  means. 

The  Encyclopedic  of  Diderot  and  d'Alembert,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  later  eighteenth  century,  named  the  following  sets 
as  the  Gobelins'  early  triumphs:  History  of  Alexander:  Elements 
and  Seasons:  History  of  the  King:  and  Maisons  royales.  Representa- 
tions of  these  (all  but  the  first)  were  shown  at  Burlington  House. 
The  Elements  and  Seasons  were  conceived  as  a  set  of  eight  hangings 
with  paired  borders.  Thus  Water  (No.  6)  shared  the  same  border 
as  Winter  (No.  7).  The  latter  shows  Saturn  and  Hebe  enthroned 
on  clouds  above  a  view  of  the  Seine,  with  the  Pavillion  du  Ballet 
de  Flore  of  the  Tuilleries  visible  in  the  distance.  Water  shows 
Neptune  and  Thetis  in  a  sea-chariot  surrounded  by  Tritons, 
whilst  the  motif  of  shells  is  echoed  in  the  borders.  The  principal 
design  is  by  Le  Brun,  who  relied  on  a  team  of  artists  to  work  out 
the  cartoons  with  all  their  amazing  details,  which  include  a  large 
series  of  symbolic  devices  and  Latin  inscriptions,  the  whole 
forming  a  suitable  text  for  the  aspiring  Louis's  contemplation. 

2  Maurice  Fcnaille,  La  Manufacture  des  Gobelins  (Paris,  1903-23)  Vol.  I.  After 
Francois's  death,  Raphael  de  la  Planche  parted  company  from  De  Comans  and 
set  up  independently  at  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  in  1633;  his  atelier  had  the 
greater  reputation  in  the  1650's.  .  , 

3  Voltair/s  figure;  see  M.  Fcnaille,  0,,.  (it.,  Vol.  I,  and  R.  A.  Weigert  s  excellent 
summary,  op.  at.,  Chapter  7. 
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The  work  that  went  into  these  designs  was  incredible.  A  book, 
published  in  1668,  shows  the  devices  invented  by  Jacques  Bailly, 
'peintre  du  Roy  a  son  Academic'  for  the  borders,  with  Latin 
texts  by  Perrault.  But  only  the  central  motives,  which  are  the 
least  elaborate  part,  were  actually  used,  and  even  these  have  been 
considerably  altered.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
different  full-scale  cartoons  had  to  be  painted  for  the  high-and 
low-warp  looms  as  the  latter  reverse  the  design;  for  these 
tapestries,  like  the  rest,  were  executed  by  both  methods. 

The  History  of  the  King  was  Le  Brun's  most  difficult,  and  the 
Gobelins'  most  grandiose  undertaking.  Whilst  a  battle-scene  or 
surrender,  such  as  the  Defeat  of  Mar  sin  (No.  8)  and  Surrender  of 
Marsal  which  hung  in  the  central  hall  at  Burlington  House,  were 
traditional  compositions,  the  Marriage,  and  Audience  of  the  Papal 
Legate  (and  others  like  them  in  the  scries  of  fourteen)  were 
interior  scenes  very  difficult  to  handle  in  tapestry.  There  can  be 
110  question  as  to  the  success  of  the  Papal  Legate  (No.  9),  and, 
whilst  the  design  is  entirely  due  to  Le  Brun  (as  the  original 
drawing  in  the  Louvre  proves),4  it  is  to  the  careful  working  out 
of  the  detail  in  colour  and  in  all  its  proliferation  that  the  tapestry 
owes  its  brilliant  effect.  Anyone  familiar  with  tapestry  will 
immediately  appreciate  the  magnificent  range  of  dyes  which  the 
Gobelins  had  at  once  perfected  as  an  essential  part  of  its  equip- 
ment and  which  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  this  hanging. 
The  high-warp  cartoon  was  executed  by  Matthieu  le  pere  and 
4  See  M.  Fenaillc,  <>/>■  cit.,  Vol.  II,  Page  103. 


this  particular  piece  was  woven  in  the  atelier  of  Jean  le  Febure, 
who  with  his  father  before  him  had  once  worked  in  the  Louvre. 
The  History  of  the  King  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  particu- 
larly in  the  borders,  and  although  this  has  lost  its  original  rich 
glints,  its  effect  of  enhancing  the  texture  of  wool  and  silk  can 
still  be  appreciated. 

The  Months  or  Maison  royales  (No.  10)  show  what  Le  Brun 
could  do  in  a  lighter  vein  as  a  decorator,  although  their  effect  can 
best  be  seen  when  several  of  the  twelve  are  shown  side  by  side. 
Each  contains  an  accurate  landscape  showing  one  of  the  Royal 
Palaces  (here  it  is  Fontaineblcau,  for  the  month  of  June,  with  the 
King  hunting),  drawn  by  Van  der  Meulen,  whose  task  it  was  to 
depict  the  King's  campaigns.  The  large  figures  were  drawn  by 
Baudrin  Yvart,  the  carpets  and  curtains  by  Baudoin,  the  animals 
and  birds  by  Pierre  Boels,  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  by  that  great 
still-life  painter  J.  B.  Monnoyer.  Many  other  distinguished 
painters  also  contributed  to  the  details  of  the  composition. 

The  end  of  Le  Brun's  influence  at  the  Gobelins  is  marked  by 
the  Moses  set,  derived  from  eight  paintings  by  Poussin  and  two 
by  Le  Brun.  The  original  of  Moses  exposed  on  the  water  (No.  11) 
is  now  in  the  Ashmolean.  The  tapestries  were  put  on  the  looms 
after  Colbert's  death  in  16S3  4  111  a  seeming  attempt  by  Le  Brun 
to  meet  his  critics  with  a  'new'  style.  Twenty  years  earlier 
Colbert  had  refused  to  use  designs  by  Poussin  at  the  Gobelins"' 

5  Societe  Poussin,  Bulletin,  1950,  pp.  79-85 — 'Poussin  et  l'art  de  la  Tapisserie',  by 
K.  A.  Weigert. 
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7.  Detail  of  border  of 'Winter',  from 
'The  Seasons'. 


8.  The  'Defeat  of  Marsin'  (part),  from 
the  'History  of  the  King'. 


9.  'The  Audience  of  the  Papal  Legate' 
(part).  Richly  woven  in  gold  and  silver 
thread,  silk  and  wool. 


10.  'The  Months',  or  'Maisons  royales'. 
Part  of  'June'. 


BACCUS 


and  the  reason  is  obvious  when  this  tapestry  is  seen  hanging 
beside  two  of  Le  Brim's  pieces  such  as  Water  and  The  Month  of 
June  (Nos.  6  and  10).  The  cold  classicism  of  Poussin  is  a  very 
dangerous  motif  for  tapestry;  for  such  a  design  has  to  be  rendered 
meticulously  and  in  severely  neutral  borders,  or  not  at  all. 
Beautiful  as  this  Moses  tapestry  is,  it  marks  the  inevitable 
beginning  of  a  flight  from  the  decorative  invention  and  'bravura' 
of  Le  Brun  towards  academism  and  the  strict  rendering  of  the 
easel-painter's  cartoon  in  the  alien  medium  of  tapestry. 

But  the  last  period  of  Louis  XIV's  reign  was  destined  to 
bequeath  another  and  happier  style  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Jean  Berain  the  elder  was  the  designer  of  the  'Chambre  et 
Cabinet  du  Roi',  of  the  decor  and  costume  of  countless  pro- 
ductions of  the  Academie  dc  Musique,  and  his  influence  was 
widely  received  through  his  published  engraved  designs.  His  part 
in  the  Grotesques  (No.  12)  which  bear  his  name  may  have  been 
small  compared  to  Monnoycr's,  who  did  the  cartoons,  but  they 
have  the  impress  of  Ins  style.  Woven  at  Beauvais  from  1689  until 
at  least  1725  in  various  qualities  and  usually  (as  here)  with  a  hot 
yellow  background  ('coleur  tabac  d'Espagne'),  they  were  im- 
mensely popular.  The  effect  of  this  was  soon  felt  at  the  Gobelins. 
Claude  Gillot  published  engraved  designs  for  tapestries  in  the 
same  spirit  (No.  13),  and  in  1699  Claude  Audran  le  jeune  who 
was  working  on  murals  at  Meudon  and  Versailles  was  asked  for 
designs  for  a  set  of  Portieres  des  Dieux  a  Arabesques.  Nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  tapestries  had  been  woven  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (examples  may  be  seen  at  Windsor 
and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  and  they  were  followed 
by  Audran's  Mois  Grotesques  (1709)  and  then  by  the  Portieres  of 
P.-J.  Perrot  (1727).  By  this  time  the  style  of  the  Regcnce  had 
developed  into  the  rococo  of  Louis  XV  and  the  word  'gobelins' 
had  superseded  'arras'  as  the  common  term  for  tapestry  through- 
out Europe. 

[All  unassigned  tapestries  belong  to  the  French  State  Collections.) 


11.  'Moses  exposed  on  the  water'.  Part  of  the  Gobelins 
tapestry  after  Poussin.  Woven  from  1685  (Musee  de  Grenoble). 

13.  Engraved  design  for  a  tapestry  by  Claude  Gillot. 

12.  'Grotesque'  after  the  designs  of  Berain  and  Monnoyer. 
Woven  at  Beauvais  (Musee  de  Tapisseries,  Aix-en-Provence). 
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Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 
of  Four  Centuries 

at  the  William  Hallsborough  Galleries 


FROM  fifteenth-century  Fra  Bartolommco  to  twentieth- 
century  Vlaminck;  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders  and  Holland  of 
the  golden  seventeenth,  back  to  Italy  in  the  Venetian  sunset  of  the 
eighteenth,  over  to  France  from  then  until  our  own  time; 
Elsheimer,  Avercamp,  van  Goyen,  and  Esaias  van  dc  Velde,  de 
Heem  and  rare  van  der  Hey  den;  Guardi  and  Marieschi;  Dela- 
croix, Boilly,  Renoir,  Signac,  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh:  great  periods 
and  great  names  have  their  place  in  the  current  exhibition  at  the 
William  Hallsborough  Galleries  in  Piccadillv  Arcade.  In  these 
days  when  really  fine  works  are  so  hard  to  come  by  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  visit  an  exhibition  where  so  much  is  of  supreme  quality. 
Any  museum  would  be  proud  to  possess  many  of  these  rare 
drawings  and  important  paintings. 

The  prevailing  note  is  one  of  intimacy.  The  drawings — even 
when,  as  in  the  instance  of  Renoir's  sanguine  study  for  his 
picture  Maternite,  the  work  is  on  an  impressive  scale — have  that 
personal  appeal.  'A  poet  .  .  .  talks  to  himself,  and  the  world  over- 
hears him,'  says  Shaw;  and  invariably  we  sense  something  of  this 
delectable  eavesdropping  in  face  of  a  drawing  by  a  master.  In  this 
exhibition  one  stands  at  Gauguin's  elbow  as  he  covers  a  sheet 
with  swift  watercolour  impressions  of  his  baby  son;  smiles 
happily  at  Guardi's  loosely  sketched  Capriccio  wherein  buildings, 
trees,  and  tiny  figures  are  brought  together  in  some  landscape  of 
the  mind;  or  imagines  van  Gogh  squaring  his  own  shoulders  as 
he  notes  down  his  Carpenter  striding  along  with  his  tools. 
Paradoxically  almost  the  only  drawing  which  has  not  this  mood 
of  romance  is  a  valuable  little  watercolour,  Bowl  on  a  Console 
Table,  by  that  thorough-paced  romantic,  Delacroix. 

The  exhibition  is  especially  rich  in  cabinet  pictures  bv  the 
seventeenth-century  Netherlandish  masters,  those  delightful 
records  of  the  life  and  landscape  of  the  time.  A  matter  of  inches 
sometimes  in  actual  scale,  but  size  does  not  count  in  these  village 
or  river  scenes  with  the  marvellously  defined  figures  going  about 
their  business  or  enjoying  their  leisure.  So  well  they  knew  their 
craft,  these  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters,  that  the  passage  of  three 
hundred  years  or  more  has  left  their  colour  undimmed,  their 
vision  unimpaired.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ccnturv  stands 
Velvet  Breughel's  Village  with  the  Rest  on  the  Flight,  signed  and 
dated  1607:  a  last  pretence  of  religious  art;  for  Jan  Breughel's 
mind  was  modern,  forward-looking,  concerned  with  the  life  and 
scene  about  him  so  that  the  Biblical  theme  is  incidental.  This 
lovely  work  was  until  comparatively  recently  in  the  Alte 
Pinakothck  at  Munich,  whence  it  passed  to  the  Baroness  von 
Griefenstcin  Collection.  Equally  precious  is  another  gem,  Winter 
Scene  by  Hendrik  Avercamp.  It  is  entirely  typical  of  this  master 
whose  reputation  is  ever-rising.  The  mast  of  a  boat  imbedded  in 
the  gleaming  ice  cuts  the  composition  in  that  daring  way  which 
Avercamp  sometimes  affects,  a  tree  is  outlined  against  the  sun- 
touched  sky,  and,  between  the  busy  foreground  and  the  far- 
distant  village,  scores  of  tiny  figures,  single  or  in  gay  groups, 
enjoy  their  skating  or  gossip. 


* 


1.  A  Village  on  a  Hill.  By  Fra  Bartolommco  della  Porto.  Fen  and  Ink. 
11J  x  8  inches  with  A  Mulberry  Tree  in  Winter  verso.  This  double 
drawing  came  from  the  recently  discovered  album  of  forty-one  sheets  of 
landscape  studies.  They  were  left  by  Bartolommco  to  Fra  Paolina  de  Pistoia. 
passed  to  the  Dominican  nun,  Sister  Plautilla  Nelli,  thence  to  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine  in  Florence.  In  1725  they  were  bought  by  the  collector. 
Francesco  Gabburri,  who  bound  the  landscape  sheets  in  this  volume. 
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2.  River  Scene  with  Shoeing-Smith.  By  Jan  van  Goyen.  Black  Chalk 
and  Wash  6J  x  iof  inches.  Signed  with  Initials,  dated  1653.  From  the 
collection  M.  Tony  Mayer. 


3.  Entrance  to  a  Harbour— Capriccio.  By  Francesco  Guardi.  Pen  and 
Wash,  o£  x  13?  inches.  Exhibited  in  the  Exposition  Tiepolo  et  Guardi  dans 
les  Collections  Franchises  at  Gallcric  Cailleux  with  a  painting  from  the 
Amiens  Museum  based  on  it. 


4-  River  Scene  at  Sunset.  By  Aert  van  der  Ncer.  Panel  1 8  J  x  27^  inches. 
Signed  with  monogram.  From  the  collections  of"  Rodolphc  Kann  and 
Adolph  Schloss. 
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How  the  Dutch  artists  loved  these  Winter  Scenes !  Two  others 
are  here  from  the  early  masters:  Skaters  on  a  Frozen  River  by 
Esaias  van  de  Velde,  signed  and  dated  16 14,  and  the  other  by  his 
most  famous  pupil  Jan  Van  Goyen,  one  of  a  pair  of  circular  panels, 
Winter  and  Summer  which  also  arc  signed  and  dated  1625.  These 
show  Van  Goyen  in  his  most  coloured  and  definite  mood.  The 
Winter  scene  centres  upon  an  impressive  turrcted  house,  and 
judging  by  their  fine  clothes  it  is  the  owners  and  their  aristocratic 
friends  who  disport  themselves  in  the  foreground  beneath  the 
stark  tree.  In  Summer  a  farmhouse  and  mill  and  tree  in  full  leaf 
and  a  more  country  assemblage  of  folk  are  set  against  a  now 
sunny  sky.  We  can  almost  watch  Van  Goyen,  still  under  thirty 
when  he  painted  these  splendid  panels,  exploring  the  art  of 
landscape  in  the  contrasted  seasons.  Two  exceedingly  fine  draw- 
ings by  him  arc  included  in  the  exhibition.  His  master,  Esaias  van 
de  Velde,  like  Avercamp  himself,  depends  upon  simpler  elements: 
the  wintry  sky,  the  expanse  of  the  ice  echoing  its  subtle  colour, 
the  scattered  figures,  the  starkvertical  line  of  awind-gauge.  Butout 
ot  these  he  creates  effortlessly  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  art  of  Dutch  landscape  fulfils  itself  in  four  more  works: 
two  by  Salomon  van  Ruysdael,  one  particularly  fine  Aert  van  der 
Neer,  and  a  truly  magnificent  Jan  van  der  Heyden.  The  Ruys- 
daels  also  constitute  a  pair:  a  River  Scene  with  Boats  and  a. Landscape 
with  Cattle  crossing  a  Ford.  This  is  the  golden  summer  afternoon, 
warm  and  glowing  beneath  the  high  heavens.  Our  own  English 
landscape  art  was  to  stem  from  such  pictures  by  the  Ruisdaels; 
and  by  1642  when  these  were  painted  they  knew  and  splendidly 
demonstrated  that  the  mood  of  the  sky  and  the  light  dictated  that 
of  the  earth  and  water  beneath.  Van  der  Neer's  River  Scene  is,  as 


we  would  expect  from  this  master,  a  study  in  subtle  light.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  Moonlights  which  were  so  popular  in  his  day,  but 
that  much  rarer  thing,  a  sunset.  Tenderly  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
irradiate  sky,  land  and  broad  river  with  that  sensitive  understand- 
ing of  such  things  as  Aert  van  der  Neer  at  his  best  can  have. 

So  to  van  der  Heyden's  magnificent  View  of  Xanten.  What  a 
perfectionist  he  was!  and  this  is  one  of  his  most  famous  works. 
Once  it  was  in  the  Cromat  Collection ;  from  there  it  was  bought  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  II  of  Russia  and  so  went  to  The  Hermitage. 
Every  mellow  stone,  every  figure,  every  tree  is  put  in  with  that 
loving  care  which  we  associate  with  Jan  van  der  Heyden,  yet 
never  is  the  broad  effect  lost.  A  wonderful  picture,  worthy  of  its 
great  provenance. 

One  Dutch  work  of  another  type  must  needs  be  mentioned: 
the  splendid  Flowerpiece  by  Jan  Davidsz  de  Heem.  This  is  a  signed 
work,  27!  X  22  inches,  from  the  collection  of  E.  de  Rothschild: 
a  proliferation  of  blossom  of  all  seasons  crisp  and  beautifully 
observed  such  as  de  Heem  was  wont  to  paint  in  that  high  summer 
of  Netherlands  Flower  painting  when  it  had  moved  from  primi- 
tive simplicity  but  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  softness  of  its  decline. 

When  we  move  over  to  the  German  School  the  foremost  work 
is  the  Landscape  with  Diogenes  by  that  all-too-rarc  master,  Adam 
Elsheimcr.  It  is  characteristically  delightful,  the  elegant  Mannerist 
figures  posed  in  a  landscape  of  those  immensely  detailed  trees 
which  Elsheimer  loved  to  paint.  Recent  recognition  of  his 
immense  influence  on  Northern  European  art  has  placed  El- 
sheimer among  the  foremost  German  artists,  and  the  revaluation 
is  amply  justified  by  such  an  exquisite  little  work  as  this. 

The  eighteenth  century  in  Venice  contributes  a  magnificent 
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painting  by  Maricschi,  as  well  as  the  Guardi  drawing  already 
mentioned.  In  Marieschi's  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  the  impression- 
ist brushwork  of  the  figures  swiftly  sketched  in  with  a  rich 
impasto,  reminds  us  of  Guardi's  own.  This  is  Maricschi  at  his 
spirited  best:  the  solid  architectural  draughtsmanship,  the  sense 
of  light  and  air,  the  lively  groups  of  figures  both  near  and  distant 
across  the  canal:  everything  contributes  to  the  nobility  of  the 
canvas. 

At  the  end  of  that  century  we  move  over  to  France  with  what 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  humanly  appealing  picture  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, The  Artist's  Son  by  Boilly.  Boilly  painted  too  many  port- 
raits in  his  busy  lifetime,  but,  as  often  happens,  his  own  child 
evoked  a  masterpiece  of  sentiment  and  craftsmanship.  This 
harmony  in  green  from  which  the  serious  young  face  peers  so 
intently  ranks  among  the  most  charming  of  child  portraits.  It 
establishes  a  link  of  feeling  with  the  Renoir  large  sanguine  study, 
Merc  et  Enfant,  of  a  hundred  years  later,  and  with  Gauguin's  sheet 
of  watercolour  sketches  of  his  son  Emile.  This  last  has  been  in  the 


possession  of  the  family  of  Gauguin's  Danish  wife,  Helen  Gad, 
and  contributes  a  scries  of  studies  for  the  painting  reproduced  in 
Pola  Gauguin's  book  on  her  father. 

Finally — for  exigencies  of  space  will  not  permit  other  than  this 
glance  at  the  outstanding  works  in  the  exhibition — the  work 
reproduced  on  our  front  cover:  Vlaminck's  magnificent  La 
Chaumiere  a  signed  canvas  X  36  inches  which  came  from  the 
George  Lurcy  Collection.  One  thinks  of  Constable's  famous  mot 
when  it  was  urged  that  a  picture  by  him  was  'only  a  house,'  for 
in  this  tremendous  Vlaminck,  too,  the  subject  is  far  more  than 
the  house  of  the  title,  it  is  the  turbulence  of  stormy  weather  which 
sweeps  through  the  whole  composition.  Vlaminck  is  never  a 
quiet  painter — never,  indeed,  a  quiet  soul;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  we  have  travelled  so  far  from  the  gentle 
hilltop  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the  placid  Dutch  village  life,  the 
Goldoni-like  theatricality  of  eighteenth-century  Venice,  to 
arrive  at  last  in  this  fiercely  coloured  challenging,  and  tempestuous 
art  of  our  own  generation. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


1.  Richard  Wilson.  'St.  Anselmo,  Rome',  canvas  15  19  inches.  Peter  Claas 
Galleries,  4  Upper  Brook  Street,  London,  W.I. 

2.  Henry  Thomas  Aiken.  'Past  and  Present',  canvas  1941  ■  29I  inches.  Frank 
T.  Sabin  Gallery,  Park  House,  Rutland  Gate,  London,  S.W.7. 

3.  Ambrose  Bowden  Johns.  'View  of  Okehampton  Castle',  canvas  53  x  68 
inches.  Lcggatt  Brothers,  30  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 

4.  Largilliere.  'Portrait  of  a  Gentleman',  canvas  32  ■  25  inches.  Wildenstein 
Galleries,  147  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I. 

5.  Gillis  van  Tilborch.  'A  Peasant  Woman',  panel  15]  ■  11 1  inches,  signed. 
Formerly  in  the  Count  Czernin  Collection,  Vienna.  Alfred  Brod  Galleries, 
36  Sackville  Street,  London,  W.I. 

6.  Jan  Steen.  'The  Serious  Conversation',  panel  21 J  ■  17}  inches,  signed  in 
monogram.  H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery,  8  Bury  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  ADRIAN  BURY 


Round  about  the  Galleries 


Ambrose  Bowden  Johns 

THERE  is  always  satisfaction  in  reviving  the 
name  of  an  artist  who,  distinguished  in  his 
time,  has  lapsed  into  obscurity.  Ambrose  Bow- 
den Johns  (1776-18  5  8)  conveyed  nothing  to  me 
when  I  saw  a  large  landscape  by  him  at  Leggatt's 
in  St.  James's  Street,  London,  but  its  quality  was 
such  that  it  demanded  some  research.  The 
picture  is  a  view  of  Okehampton  Castle,  and 
while  suggesting  various  influences — Claude, 
Richard  Wilson  and  Turner — stands  in  its  own 
right  as  an  important  authentic  work. 

Johns  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1776  and  died 
there  in  1858.  He  was  apprenticed  as  a  bookseller 
to  the  father  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  but 
early  in  life  discarded  business  and  took  up  art, 
to  which  profession  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm.  Living  all  his  life,  however, 
at  Plymouth,  he  achieved  only  a  local  fame, 
though  he  had  sketched  with  Turner  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  leading  metro- 
politan artists.  These  facts  are  derived  from  an 
obituary  article  in  the  Art  Journal  for  1st  February 
1859.  The  writer  calls  attention  to  Johns'  breadth 
of  style,  which  is  obvious  enough  even  in  the 
small  reproduction  on  page  178. 

As  regards  Johns'  association  with  Turner,  on 
consulting  Thornbury's  Life  again,  I  came  across 
certain  information  which  is  very  pertinent.  On 
page  152,  et  seq.  the  author  quotes  in  extenso 
from  Cyrus  Redding,  a  journalist,  who  edited  a 
local  paper  in  Devonshire. 

'Turner  visited  Plymouth  (my  native  town) 
while  I  was  staying  there  in  the  summer  of  181 3 
or  perhaps  1814  (1812?)  ...  As  he  wished  to  see 
the  scenery  of  the  River  Tamar,  I  accompanied 
him,  together  with  Mr.  Ambrose  Johns,  of 
Plymouth  (a  landscape  painter  of  great  merit, 
lately  deceased  at  a  great  age)  to  a  cottage  near 
Calstock,  the  residence  of  my  aunt,  Miss  Pearce, 
where  we  all  stayed  a  few  days.  From  that  point 
as  a  centre  Turner  made  various  excursions,  and 
the  result  of  one  of  his  rambles  was  a  sketch  of 
the  scene  which  afterwards  grew  into  the 
celebrated  picture  Crossing  the  Brook  .  .  .  After  he 
returned  to  Plymouth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  remained  some  weeks,  Mr.  Johns  fitted 
up  a  small  portable  painting  box,  containing 
some  prepared  paper  for  oil  sketches,  as  well  as 
other  materials.  When  Turner  halted  at  a  scene, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  sketch  it,  Johns  produced 
the  inviting  box,  and  the  great  artist,  finding 
everything  ready  to  his  hand,  immediately 
began  to  work.  As  he  sometimes  wanted  assis- 
tance in  the  use  of  the  box  the  presence  of  Johns 
was  indispensable,  and  after  a  few  days  he  made 
his  oil  sketches  freely  in  our  presence'. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Johns  was  considerably 
influenced  by  being  able  to  watch  Turner  at 
work,  as  few  people  ever  did.  And  when  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Leggatt's  showed  me  the  Okehampton 
Castle  his  remark  that  it  had  some  affinity  with 
Turner's  Crossing  the  Brook  (Ex.  R. A.  1 8 1 5)  was 
very  percipient. 

An  item  in  the  British  Institution's  catalogue 
for  1829  records  Oakhampton  (sic)  Castle  and 
Town,  which  may  well  be  the  painting  under 
discussion.  Johns  first  exhibited  in  London  in 
1 813,  and  between  that  year  and  1846  showed 
thirteen  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Reverting  to  the  Art  Journal's  obituary  notice, 
the  writer  concludes:  'At  Cobham  Hall  is  a 
picture,  a  view  of  Okehampton  Castle,  on  which 
Dr.  Waagen  has  passed  a  high  eulogium,  a  ver- 
dict that  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  has  confirmed'. 
As  a  further  interesting  fact,  Eastlake,  then  a 
young  art  student,  also  accompanied  Turner  and 
Johns  on  that  memorable  Devonshire  sketching 
tour. 

Graves  records  only  twenty  pictures  in  all  by 
Johns  as  having  been  exhibited  in  London,  but 
his  art  was  certainly  esteemed,  not  only  by 
contemporary  painters,  but  by  local  collectors 
in  Devonshire.  Among  other  known  works  by 
him  are  View  near  Bickham,  Devonshire,  the  Seat 
of  Sir  W.  Elford,  (18 14),  The  Port  of  Plymouth, 
(1828),  and  Moutit  Edgcumbe,  (1839).  Messrs. 
Leggatt's  picture  came  from  Cobham  Hall. 

The  Grand  Manner 

NICOLAS  LARGILLIERE  (1656-1746) 
spanned  ninety  years  of  French  culture  at  its  high- 
est, and  as  a  portrait  painter  characterised  the 
personalities  of  his  time  with  exceptional  power 
and  grace.  Though  born  in  Paris  he  studied  first 
at  Antwerp,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  Lely's 
assistant  in  London.  Influenced  by  Lely  and  Van 
Dyck,  Largilliere  developed  a  style  that  accorded 
perfectly  with  the  grandeur  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV  and  with  the  elegance  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  have  not  seen  a  better 
Largilliere  than  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  at  the 
Wildenstein  Galleries  (147,  New  Bond  Street, 
London).  Undated,  but  probably  executed  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  as  to 
drawing  and  colour,  the  effect  is  superb.  The 
artist  has  blended  the  dark  velvet  coat,  rich  car- 
mine cloak,  pale  rose  ribbon,  gold  vest  and  gold 
buttons  with  admirable  judgment.  On  canvas  to 
the  dimensions  of  32  X  25  in.,  the  sitter  has  not 
been  identified,  but  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
wealthy  Fermier-General.  The  accessories  and 
costume  are  identical  with  those  in  a  portrait 


dated  171 1  in  the  M.  Razsovitch  Collection, 
Paris,  (Exhib:  Paris,  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts: 
Largilliere  Exhibition,  1928,  No.  36),  in  which 
the  features,  though  generally  similar,  are  fuller. 
The  Louvre  has  what  could  be  called  the  pendant 
to  this  painting :  Mme  Anne  Mancini,  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Wildenstein 
portrait  may  be  of  Count  Sparre,  Swedish 
diplomat,  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who 
was  in  Paris  at  the  time  when  this  portrait  was 
painted.  It  loses  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
magnificent  portrait  by  Largilliere  of  his  father- 
in-law  recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
'Age  of  Louis  XIV  Exhibition. 

The  Immortal  Peasant 

PICTURES  by  Gillis  van  Tilborch  seldom  come 
on  to  the  market.  I  referred  in  my  January 
notes  to  a  large  family  group  at  Messrs.  Agnew's : 
now  an  important  little  picture  by  this  master  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  Alfred  Brod  Galleries  (36,  Sack- 
ville  Street,  London).  A  peasant  woman  on  a 
panel,  I5ixniin.,  it  impresses  one  with  its 
sincerity  of  style.  Leaning  on  a  stick  and  holding 
a  basket  of  turnips,  in  a  stormy  landscape,  the 
subject  is  probably  what  our  ancestors  would 
have  called  low  life  in  contradistinction  to 
Largilliere's  high  life.  But  fine  art  has  no  social 
barriers.  This  old  peasant  woman,  painted  three 
hundred  years  ago,  survives  in  her  little  panel 
with  her  own  unaffected  dignity.  The  picture  is 
signed  and  comes  from  the  great  Count  Czemin 
Collection,  Vienna,  and  is  recorded  by  A.  Perger, 
1853,  p.  236,  Wurzbach's  Biographisches  Lexikon, 
Vienna,  1858  and  the  Katalog  der  Graf  Czernin- 
schen  Gcmaldegalerie  in  Wien,  1936.  It  was 
engraved  by  E.  Derringer. 

Other  Dutch  Old  Masters  at  the  Brod  Galler- 
ies are  Jan  Van  Goyen's  River  Scene,  10  X  i6£  in. 
signed  with  a  monogram  and  dated  165 1,  an 
amusing  Cornelis  Bisshop  entided  Interior  with 
Servant  Asleep,  and  a  Jan  Wynants  Landscape, 
20  X  29  in.  The  latter  reminded  me  of  more  than 
one  early  Gainsborough  landscape;  for  the 
English  artist  in  his  youth  made  a  careful  study 
of  Wynants  and  other  Dutch  landscapists. 

Ferdinand  Bol 

OF  the  many  artists  who  came  under  the  spell  of 
the  great  Rembrandt,  Ferdinand  Bol  (1610- 
1680),  was  the  one  nearest  to  the  master.  He 
began  early  in  life  to  work  in  Rembrandt's 
studio  and  their  association  lasted  for  many 
years  in  the  friendliest  accord.  It  has  been  stated 
that  Bol  was  to  Rembrandt  what  Van  Dyck  was 
to  Rubens.  Though  he  assimilated  the  master's 
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style,  he  had  the  mind  to  understand  its  genius, 
and  if  Bol  has  been  criticised  for  over-dramatisa- 
tion and  lack  of  judgment  in  certain  works,  he 
is  at  his  best  an  artist  of  exceptional  merit.  His 
masterpiece  is  The  Four  Regents  of  the  Leprosy 
Hospital  in  the  Town  Hall,  Amsterdam,  and  he 
is  widely  represented  in  European  collections. 
Bol  painted  many  portraits  of  the  celebrities  of 
his  time,  notably  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  who 
harassed  the  Thames  and  Medway  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Restoration.  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  Bol's  portraits  have  been  attributed  to 
Rembrandt  at  times,  so  close  are  they  in  sentiment 
and  style.  A  case  in  point  is  the  one  of  a  lady, 
ii  X  8 £  in.,  at  the  Norbert  Fischman  Gallery 
(26,  Old  Bond  Street,  London).  This  sensitively 
painted  little  head  had  been  labelled  Rembrandt 
until  Dr.  Valentiner,  who  saw  the  picture  some 
years  ago,  and  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Fischman's 
opinion,  expertised  it  as  by  Bol. 

Another  interesting  picture  in  the  same  gallery 
is  The  Holy  Family  and  St.  Anne  with  Angels 
Attending,  by  Poussin,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Museum,  Antwerp,  in  the  autumn  of 
1954. 

A  Roman  Picture 

ALMOST  exactly  two  hundred  years  ago 
Richard  Wilson  returned  to  England  from 
Rome  and  took  up  his  quarters  again  in  the 
Piazza,  Co  vent  Garden.  Full  of  confidence  and 
with  memories  of  his  success  in  Italy,  he  sent 
three  works  to  the  large  room  in  the  Strand  lent 
by  the  Society  of  Arts.  When  the  Society  of 
Artists  was  formed  Wilson  was  a  prominent 
member,  but  seceded  with  Reynolds,  Paul 
Sandby  and  others  to  found  the  Royal  Academy. 
Though  Wilson's  art  had  a  few  devoted  admirers, 
such  as  Benjamin  Booth  and  Paul  Sandby,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  gradually  lost  patronage  and 
in  old  age  was  reduced  to  poverty.  It  is  a  story 
only  too  sadly  familiar  in  the  history  of  art.  Full 
appreciation  of  his  pictures  and  the  ideals  that 
inspired  them  was  delayed  for  nearly  forty  years 
after  Wilson's  death.  It  is  instructive  to  read 
Constable's  letter  to  Archdeacon  Fisher,  dated 
24th  August,  1827,  discussing  Lord  de  Tabley's 
sale.  According  to  Constable,  a  landscape  by 
Wilson  fetched  'five  hundred',  probably  more 
than  forty  times  what  he  was  paid  during  his  life- 
time. With  touching  magnanimity  Constable 
writes,  deploring  Wilson's  misfortunes,  'who 
would  not  so  equal  him  in  fate  could  they  equal  him 
in  renown?  Constable  particularly  admired 
Wilson's  English  landscapes,  but  he  also  praised 
his  forerunner's  Italian  subjects  such  as  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica.  A  small  but  typically 
charming  Roman  picture  by  Wilson,  known  as 
5/.  Anselmo,  Rome,  formerly  in  the  Colonel 
M.  H.  Grant  Collection,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Peter 
Claas  Gallery  (4,  Upper  Brook  Street,  London 
W.i.)  On  canvas,  the  dimensions  are  15  X  19 
in. 

Steen  Age 

NOT  so  long  ago  private  collections  possessed  a 
large  proportion  of  Jan  Steen's  works,  especially 
in  England.  The  artist's  realistic  vision,  broad 


humour  and  frank  characterisation  greatly 
appealed  to  eighteenth-century  taste,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  popularity  of  Hogarth  and  Rowland- 
son  was  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  Jan 
Steen  vogue.  How  many  of  this  artist's  works 
remain  today  in  English  country  houses  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  unrecorded  ones  occasionally 
come  to  light,  and  a  good  specimen  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery  (8,  Bury  Street, 
London,  S.W.i).  Entitled  The  Serious  Con- 
versation, it  is  on  a  panel  to  the  dimensions  of  21  £ 
X  I7i  in.,  and  shows  a  young  woman  consult- 
ing her  doctor.  In  handling,  colour,  details  and 
general  sentiment  it  is  typical  of  those  intimate 
two  of  three-figure  'conversation  pieces'  which 
Steen  enjoyed  painting:  and  the  cynical  face  of 
the  doctor  is  not  unlike  that  in  the  artist's  self- 
portrait  playing  a  lute.  The  lady  is  not  sufficiently 
indisposed  to  refuse  a  glass  of  wine,  unlike  the 
celebrated  Sick  Lady  by  the  same  artist  in  the 
Rijksmuseum,  who  obviously  has  too  bad  a 
headache  for  such  indulgence.  The  doctor's  visit 
was  a  theme  that  provided  Steen  with  quite  a 
number  of  pictures,  two  of  the  best  known  being 
those  in  the  Hague,  Mauritshuis  and  the  Welling- 
ton Museum,  London.  Steen's  patients,  however, 
appear  rather  as  malades  imaginaires,  and  attired 
in  fur-trimmed  bed-jackets  and  silken  robes 
allow  their  temperatures  to  be  taken  with 
picturesque  resignation.  Mr.  Terry-Engell's  Jan 
Steen,  which  comes  from  an  English  private 
collection,  may  be  a  more  serious  case,  though 
the  lady  looks  extremely  well  and  classically 
comported. 

Farewell  to  the  Coach 

HENRY  THOMAS,  called  old  Henry  Aiken, 
must  have  been  a  character.  A  writer  in  the  New 
Sporting  Magazine,  (Vol.  VII,  1844)  refers  to  him 
as  'old  Aiken  with  his  broad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned  hat,  his  frock  of  Kendal  green,  spotted 
with  gold  broad  buttons — his  rustic  waistcoat, 
with  its  low-cut  and  old-fashioned  pockets,  his 

brown  cloth  kickseys,  and  his  ditto  gaiters  ' 

Aiken  had  known  comparative  wealth.  As  'Ben 
Tally  Ho',  his  pseudonym  as  a  sporting  artist,  he 
had  hunted  with  the  Meltonians  in  Regency  days 
and  'cut  a  dash'.  When  he  died  in  1851  he  was  a 
poor  man  dependent  on  relatives.  There  is  no 
little  personal  and  general  symbolism  in  an 
excellent  Henry  Aiken  painting  at  the  Frank  T. 
Sabin  Gallery  (Rutland  Gate,  London).  Called 
Past  and  Present  it  shows  the  coach  that  once 
proudly  plied  between  Derby,  Leicester  and 
Stockport  disintegrating  in  a  farmyard,  cocks 
and  hens  strutting  about,  pigs  to  the  left  and  a 
horse  and  donkey.  But  the  point  of  the  picture, 
and  Aiken  has  illustrated  it  with  meticulous  skill 
and  feeling,  is  the  passing  of  the  old  transport  and 
advent  of  the  new.  In  the  background  is  seen  a 
railway  train  of  about  1 840,  emerging  from  a 
tunnel.  Aiken,  who  lived  through  the  great 
coaching  days,  realised,  as  many  other  artists  did 
in  the  1 830's,  that  coaching,  in  spite  of  its  wonder- 
ful efficiency,  was  doomed.  Old  Henry  has 
certainly  signed  its  death-warrant  and  written 
its  epitaph  in  this  nostalgic  picture;  and  no  other 
work  could  have  been  more  appropriate  as  the 
keynote  of  a  delightful  exhibition  of  coaching 


and  early  railway  prints.  Such  works  are  always 
amusing,  instructive  and  technically  brilliant. 
One  never  tires  of  such  a  masterpiece  as  the  New 
General  Post  Office,  with  the  Royal  Mails  setting 
out.  The  then  new  but  now  old  railway  prints 
are  no  less  fascinating.  But  apart  from  the  'comic' 
steam  engines  and  carriages,  early  railway  archi- 
tecture has  an  aesthetic  quality  that  we  are  only 
just  beginning  to  appreciate. 

Art  and  Longevity 

HAD  Oliver  Hall  lived  through  1958  he  would 
have  been  ninety  years  old.  A  remarkable  fact  is 
that  right  up  to  the  last  he  was  exhibiting  water- 
colours  that  showed  no  diminution  in  technique 
or  vision.  Looking  at  a  list  of  artists  whose  works 
are  on  show  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  (148,  New 
Bond  Street,  London).  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested to  notice  several  who  lived  to  a  great 
age.  Sir  Frank  Brangwyn  and  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron 
were  octogenarians,  Oliver  Hall  was  eighty-nine 
and  Sir  George  Clausen,  who  died  in  1944, 
ninety-two.  They  were  all  both  Royal  Academi- 
cians and  members  of  the  R.W.S.  It  was  Martin 
Hardie  who  remarked  on  the  salubrious  atmos- 
phere of  the  Old  Watercolour  Society.  All  the 
artists  mentioned  were,  of  course,  oil  painters 
with  large  and  important  oil  pictures  to  their 
credit,  but  I  have  often  heard  that  watercolour 
painting  is  a  tranquillising  escape  from  the  more 
strenuous  medium.  Sargent  certainly  thought  so. 
A  good  selection  of  works  by  these  masters 
inaugurated  the  opening  of  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
Galleries  after  the  fire  there.  Fairly  extensive  im- 
provements have  been  made  the  better  for  the 
display  of  pictures  and  comfort  of  visitors. 

A  New  Fountain 

IF  the  public  are  often  mystified,  not  without 
reason,  by  certain  ridiculous  modern  efforts  in 
sculpture,  they  delight  in  fountains,  and  no 
expression  in  bronze  or  other  media  so  becomes  a 
city,  when  on  the  true  traditional  lines.  Rome 
and  Paris  in  this  respect  have  many  fine  examples, 
and  London  of  late  years  is  following  suit.  Sir 
Charles  Wheeler  and  Mr.  MacMillan  have  com- 
mendably  beautified  the  old  Trafalgar  Square 
fountains,  and  the  graceful  figure  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Ledward  in  Sloane  Square  is  an  aesthetic  joy  at 
all  times  and  in  all  seasons.  Thanks  to  the  Con- 
stance Fund  to  encourage  and  promote  the  art  of 
sculpture  (founded  in  memory  of  Sigismund 
C.  H.  Goetze,  by  his  wife,  Constance),  a  new 
fountain  is  planned  for  Hyde  Park.  The  winning 
design  in  an  open  competition  is  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Huxley  Jones.  It  will  be  in  bronze,  and  takes  the 
form  of  two  classical  figures,  and  two  circular 
pools  with  four  subsidiary  figures  at  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  The  whole  conception  is 
very  attractive.  The  new  fountain  will  take  the 
place  of  the  old  Dolphin  one  opposite  the  Mount 
Street  Gate.  The  Dolphin  will  be  transferred  to 
Regent's  Park.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Jones's 
design  was  chosen  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee. He  is  a  Rome  Scholar,  and  among  other 
important  works  by  him  is  the  Livingstone 
Memorial  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Knightsbridge. 
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SILBERNE  ABENDMAHLSGERATE  IN 
SCHWEDEN  AUS  DEM  XIV  JAHR- 
HUNDERT:  By  Dr.  Aron  Andersson. 
(Stockholm  1956:  Kungl.  Vitterhets  Historic 
och  Antikvitets  Akademien.) 

THIS  important  study  is  devoted  to  the 
series  of  over  one  hundred  fourteenth- 
century  chalices  or  patens  that  have  survived  in 
Sweden,  most  of  them  still  in  use  in  the  churches 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  Taking 
into  consideration  its  size,  Sweden  has  a  larger 
quantity  of  mediaeval  church  plate  surviving 
than  any  other  European  country.  The  richness 
in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Swedish 
church  plate  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Swedish  church  underwent  a 
Reformation,  evidently  of  less  drastic  a  character 
than  that  in  England,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  church  plate  was  confiscated 
and  melted.  As  in  England,  each  church  had  to 
surrender  its  plate  with  the  exception  of  one 
single  chalice,  and  what  we  now  see  are  the 
single  chalices  that  were  then  spared.  Whereas, 
however,  in  England  the  reformed  church 
decisively  rejected  the  practice  of  the  past  and 
insisted  on  the  replacement  of  the  mediaeval 
chalice  by  a  communion  cup  of  quite  different 
form,  in  Sweden  the  chalice  remained  in  use. 
Fortunately  few  of  the  Swedish  parishes  could 
afford  to  replace  their  chalices  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  centuries  and  hence  so  large  a  number 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  anomaly  that  a  far  larger  number 
of  mediaeval  chalices  should  have  been  preserved 
in  a  country  which  has  had  a  Protestant  church 
since  the  sixteenth  century  than  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  such  as  France  or  Bavaria. 
The  majority  of  the  chalices  have  been  repaired 
in  one  way  or  another,  usually  by  having  their 
bowls  renewed,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
use,  they  are  subject  to  certain  risks.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  author,  apart  from  studying 
their  form,  construction  and  iconography,  to 
provide  a  complete  pictorial  record  of  these 
chalices.  With  this  aim  in  view,  the  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  a 
detailed  typological  and  iconographical  analysis, 
the  second  of  a  catalogue  raisonne,  followed  by 
120  pages  of  plates,  in  which  each  chalice  and 
paten  is  most  lavishly  illustrated.  In  addition  to 
a  general  view  of  each  piece,  there  are  as  many 
as  six  or  seven  views  showing  details  of  enamelled 
plaques  or  plastic  ornament.  In  the  case  of  the 
most  important  pieces,  such  as  the  chalice  at 
Ostra  Ny,  there  are  twelve  illustrations,  many 
of  them  actual  size  or  near  actual  size.  These 
excellent  photographs  give  an  unrivalled  picture 
of  the   magnificence   of  fourteenth-century 
church  plate,  of  which  so  little  survives  else- 
where. The  author  points  out  that  over  half  the 
surviving  pieces  date  from  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  period  when  Sweden  was 
enjoying  a  period  of  commercial  prosperity. 
Even  granting  that  this  was  the  case,  Sweden 


can  hardly  have  been  richer  than  most  other 
European  countries,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  France,  the  Low  Countries  and  parts  of 
Germany  originally  possessed  a  stock  of 
ecclesiastical  plate  that  was  even  richer  than 
what  has  survived  in  Sweden.  In  the  illustrations 
that  accompany  his  text,  the  author  also  illustrates 
those  few  chalices  of  non-Swedish  origin  that 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  Sweden.  The 
only  other  single  large  group  of  fourteenth- 
century  chalices  surviving  is  that  produced  in 
and  around  Siena,  but  the  chalices  belonging  to 
this  group,  mostly  of  gilt  copper,  can  hardly  be 
compared  for  quality  with  those  illustrated  in 
Dr.  Andersson's  work.  The  very  few  English 
fourteenth-century  chalices  that  remain  are 
extremely  plain  in  design.  Yet  this  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  richly  ornamented  chalices 
were  necessarily  few  and  far  between  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  surviving 
chalices  owe  their  preservation  either  to  their 
having  been  buried  with  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
church  or  to  their  having  belonged  to  a  parish 
so  small  and  poor  that  it  was  unable  to  afford  to 
replace  its  chalice  either  in  the  fifteenth  century 
or  subsequently.  In  neither  circumstance 
would  the  original  fourteenth-century  chalice 
have  been  an  elaborately  ornamented  one. 

A  large  number  of  the  Swedish  chalices  are  of 
great  magnificence,  enriched  with  panels  of 
champleve  enamel  enclosing  figures  of  saints, 
symbols  of  evangelists,  etc.  In  one  respect  only 
do  we  get  a  hint  of  their  provincial  origin, 
namely  in  the  absence  of  the  more  sophisticated 
technique  of  basse-taille  enamel.  With  a  single 
exception,  the  enamelled  enrichment  of  the 
Swedish  chalices  is  carried  out  in  the  older  and 
less  exacting  champleve  technique.  Their  out- 
standing quality  raises  the  problem  as  to  whether 
these  chalices  were  really  made  in  Sweden.  The 
impression  of  exceptional  quality  is  perhaps 
unduly  stressed  owing  to  purely  accidental 
circumstances:  firstly,  the  fact  that  only  the 
finest  of  the  Swedish  chalices  have  survived,  for, 
when  the  remainder  were  melted,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  best  would  have  been  preserved;  and 
secondly  the  fact  that  so  little  survives  elsewhere. 
This  applies  in  particular  to  France,  where  the 
type  of  enamelled  enrichment  of  which  so  many 
examples  remain  in  Sweden,  was  first  developed. 

Gothic  art  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  to 
such  an  extent  international  that  the  problem  of 
recognising  local  variations  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  Dr.  Andersson  does  not  shirk  this 
task,  but  undertakes  a  wide  survey  of  fourteenth- 
century  goldsmiths'  work  in  the  attempt  to 
discover  the  sources  of  the  Swedish  style.  He 
traces  the  Swedish  type  back  to  a  Parisian  style 
that  reached  Sweden  not  directly,  but  via  a 
Teutonic  cultural  channel.  Sweden  had  in  the 
fourteenth  century  extensive  commercial  con- 
tacts with  the  European  continent,  mostly 
through  the  city  of  Liibeck :  and  it  is  to  Liibeck 
that  Dr.  Andersson  attributes  an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  Swedish  church  plate. 


Whether  these  chalices  were  actually  imported 
from  Liibeck  or  made  in  Sweden  by  immigre 
goldsmiths  from  Liibeck  is  a  question  which 
he  wisely  leaves  open.  He  is,  however,  able  to 
cite  examples  taken  from  other  forms  of  artistic 
expression  of  the  influence  of  the  north  German 
Hansa  towns  on  Swedish  art  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Swedish  chalices 
is  the  general  decline  in  quality  which  becomes 
manifest  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  development  which  is  paralleled  by 
the  trend  of  the  applied  arts  as  a  whole  in 
Sweden.  This  sudden  decline  in  quality  is  the 
most  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  finer  and  earlier  chalices. 
If  the  Swedes  were  for  economic  reasons  no 
longer  able  to  import  their  church  plate  from 
Liibeck,  they  would  have  been  forced  to  fall 
back  on  the  weaker  resources  of  the  native 
masters. 

Amongst  the  numerous  excellent  features  of 
this  book  is  the  chapter  on  fourteenth-century 
enamel  in  Europe  which  provides  a  lucid 
summary  of  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Dr.  Andersson  strongly  criticizes  the  view  that 
has  attributed  to  a  Viennese  workshop  nearly 
all  the  existing  examples  of  German  fourteenth- 
century  champleve  enamelled  copper.  He  points 
out  that  some  of  the  ornamental  details  of  the 
famous  Klosterneuburg  ciborium,  which  is  the 
cardinal  piece  of  the  Austrian  group,  are  to  be 
found  on  Swedish  chalices.  The  similarity 
between  many  of  these  German  enamels  is,  in 
fact,  to  be  attributed  to  the  all-pervading 
influence  of  Paris,  rather  than  to  a  common 
origin. 

This  work  is  not  only  a  superb  record  of  the 
finest  single  group  of  fourteenth-century  silver- 
smiths' work  in  existence,  but  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  European  art  in 
the  high  middle  ages. — J.F.H. 

AUGUSTUS  JOHN,  FIFTY  -  TWO 
DRAWINGS:  with  an  Introduction  by 
Lord  David  Cecil.  (London:  George  Rainbird 
Ltd.,  1957.  £10  I0S-  net-  Signed  edition, 
limited  to  150  copies,  £21.) 

THOSE  who  follow  the  rise  and  fall  of  artistic 
reputations  must  have  noted,  quite  dispassion- 
ately, that  retrospective  exhibitions  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  have  tended  to  be  more  beneficial  to 
living  British  artists,  thus  honoured,  than 
similar  exhibitions  arranged  by  the  Royal 
Academy  in  its  Diploma  Gallery.  Splendid  as 
the  Augustus  John  exhibition  was,  alike  for  the 
distinction  of  the  drawings  and  the  evidence  of 
an  exuberant  vitality  undiminished  over  so  many 
years,  the  impression  it  made  at  Burlington 
House  on  an  influential  elite  was  nothing  like  so 
marked  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Jacob  Epstein's 
retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery, 
which  showed  just  as  little  concern  with  fashion- 
able tendencies. 
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But  perhaps  some  decline  in  Mr.  John's 
reputation  was  inevitable  with  the  change  of 
artistic  climate  which  today  fosters  the  intro- 
spective or  fantastic  image,  and  tends  to 
depreciate  his  kind  of  impassioned  and  heroic 
humanism.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  John 
became  a  full  member  of  the  Academy,  the 
strength  of  his  position  was  still  unquestioned. 
Years  before  that,  Professor  Tonks  had  written 
of  his  brilliant  Slade  protege  'the  meteoric  flight 
of  John  still  dazzles  London' ;  and  the  meteor 
continued  on  its  glittering,  if  more  predictable, 
course  during  the  years  between  the  wars.  When 
the  intermittent  genius  of  Augustus  John  is  re- 
discovered by  future  generations,  it  may  well  be 
his  drawings  that  will  take  pride  of  place  as  the 
most  sensitive  expression  of  his  lyrical  and 
romantic  temperament. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  imposing  album  of  fifty-two  drawings 
under  review  has  been  introduced  by  a  man  of 
letters,  for  Mr.  John's  dramatis  personae,  no  less 
than  Sickert's,  have  always  appealed  strongly  to 
literary  minds.  In  a  graceful  and  perceptive 
essay,  Lord  David  Cecil  remarks  of  the  men- 
folk that  people  Mr.  John's  early  sheets  that  they 
'tend  to  be  slightly  comic  figures,  clumsy, 
bearded,  shirt-sleeved,  a  foil  to  the  magnificent 
goddesses  who,  with  kerchiefed  heads  and 
flowing,  high-waisted  dresses,  stand  gazing  into 
the  distance  in  reverie  or  look  down  pensively  at 
the  children  who  run  and  leap  and  wrestle 
round  their  feet.  Wild  and  regal,  at  once  lover, 
mother  and  priestess,  woman  dominates  Mr. 
John's  scene'. 

That,  of  course,  is  as  true  as  it  is  felicitously 
expressed.  But  it  happens  that  the  artist's  early 
vagrant  studies  are  very  thinly  represented  in 
this  album,  and  nowhere  by  his  bearded  tatter- 
demalions. It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  com- 
position in  flowing  pen-line  and  wash  of  The 
Fishergirls  ofEquihen,  and  a  beautifully  expressive 
scribble  of  the  child  Pyramus  (though  undated, 
like  the  run  of  Mr.  John's  work)  both  belong  to 
this  caravan  period.  Incidentally,  the  where- 
abouts and  size  of  the  Pyramus  sketch  cannot  be 
traced;  but,  like  some  other  drawings  here,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  inflated  in  repro- 
duction. This  apparent  indifference  to  scale  in 
complying  with  the  demands  of  a  large  format 
is  only  a  litde  less  disconcerting  to  the  student 
than  the  system  whereby  he  has  to  refer  back 
continually  to  the  catalogue  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  to  identify  the  subjects  of  the  drawings 
grouped  at  the  end. 

Still,  it  might  seem  churlish  to  look  so  hand- 
some a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  Mr.  John's 
virtues  shine  out  in  these  pages,  revealing,  in 
inspired  moments,  a  power  of  hand  and  eye  that 
unites  him  to  the  great  masters  of  the  past. 
Observe  especially  the  pencil  studies  of  a  boy's 
head  made  around  191 1,  at  once  so  keen  in  their 
characterisation  and  nervously  responsive  to  an 
ardent  sensibility.  If  one  remarks  a  more  studied 
elegance  in  some  later  portrait  studies,  as  in  the 
head  of  Jemima  Pitman  drawn  in  brown  pencil  in 
1943,  the  eloquence  is  undirriinished,  the 
'thinking  likeness'  of  the  sitter  still  captured  in 
an  expressive  glance.  And  if,  again,  the  bravura 
of  his  head  of  Madame  Suggia  seems  to  betray  the 


over-demonstrative  aspect  of  the  artist's  vir- 
tuosity, he  can  recover  all  his  power  of  divination 
in  a  searching  study  of  Scharmel  Iris  made  as 
lately  as  1955. 

All  things  considered,  this  is  a  worthy  homage 
to  the  leonine  master  of  Fordingbridge,  and  one 
may  be  grateful  for  the  promise  of  a  second 
volume  of  drawings,  now  in  preparation.  Mean- 
while, many  will  share  the  belief,  once  stated  in 
The  Observer,  that  'Augustus  John  is  as  certain 
as  any  man  living  of  a  niche  in  the  hall  of  fame'. 
But  it  is  extremely  hard  to  think  of  anyone, 
alive  or  dead,  who  would  more  loathe  spending 
eternity  in  the  posture  which  this  phrase  brings 
to  mind.— N.W. 

MANNERISM  AND  ANTI-MANNERISM 
IN  ITALIAN  PAINTING:  Two  Essays  by 
Walter  Friedlaender,  89  pp.  and  46  plates. 
(Columbia  University  Press.  London :  Oxford 
University  Press,  32s.  net.) 

A  WELL-KNOWN  writer  on  Italian  painting 
recently  confessed,  with  more  than  a  touch  of 
irony,  that  his  knowledge  of  German  was 
insufficient  for  him  to  understand  what  was 
meant  by  Manierismus.  The  excuse  will  wash  no 
longer;  for  here  are  Professor  Friedlaender's  two 
fundamental  essays  on  the  subject  'speaking  the 
English  language'.  This  trim,  fully  illustrated 
and  well  produced  little  volume  contains  clear 
English  translations  of  the  essays  on  the  anti- 
classical  style  and  the  anti-mannerist  style  which 
Professor  Friedlaender  first  published  in  the 
Repertorium  fur  Kunstwissenschaft  in  1925  and 
Vortrage  der  Bibliothek  Warburg  in  1929.  Certain 
editorial  notes  and  one  passage  in  the  text — an 
account  of  the  handling  of  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul  by  various  artists,  condensed  from  the  same 
author's  Caravaggio  Studies — have  been  added,  but 
substantially  the  essays  remain  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  'twenties.  Despite  their  great  dif- 
ference in  range  and  comprehensiveness,  it  may 
justly  be  claimed  that  these  short  studies  make  as 
important  a  contribution  towards  the  under- 
standing of  Mannerism  as  Wolfflin's  Principles 
of  Art  History  made  towards  the  understanding 
of  the  Baroque. 

The  first  of  these  two  essays  is  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  the  mannerist  or,  to  use  the 
author's  more  precise  terminology,  the  anti- 
classical  style  in  Florence  during  the  1520's. 
After  a  brief  yet  searching  analysis  of 
Michelangelo's  works,  amongst  which  he  finds 
the  Victor  'the  mannerist  figure  par  excellence, 
with  his  screw-like  upward  thrust,  his  long, 
stretched  out,  athlete's  leg,  his  small  Lysippian 
head,  and  his  regular,  large  scale,  somewhat 
empty  features',  Professor  Friedlaender  proceeds 
to  examine  the  anti-classical  style.  This,  he 
remarks,  'is  not  (as  in  times  past  people  were 
fond  of  saying)  merely  a  minor  variety  of 
Michelangelo's  great  art;  nor  is  it  merely  a 
misunderstood  exaggeration,  or  a  weak  and 
empty  flattening  of  prototypes  of  the  master 
into  a  mannered  journeyman's  or  arts-and- 
crafts  manner.  It  is  instead  a  style  which,  as  part 
of  a  movement  purely  spiritual  in  origin,  from 
the  start  turned  specifically  against  a  certain 
superficiality  that  exuded  from  an  all  too 
balanced  and  beautiful  classic  art,  and  embraced 


Michelangelo  as  its  greatest  exponent  but  which 
in  an  important  area  remained  independent  of 
him  (and  only  in  one  of  its  later  currents  clung 
to  him  in  a  definite  and  conscious  way)'.  He 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  Pontormo's  major  works 
stressing  how  this  artist's  contact  with  northern 
Gothic  had  produced  the  spark  which  set  off  his 
radical  change  in  style.  Next,  he  turns  to  Rosso 
Fiorentino,  describing  his  break  with  the  'all  too 
balanced  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  the  all  too 
beautiful  and  soft  Andrea  del  Sarto'.  The  third 
of  the  artists  he  claims  as  creators  of  the  anti- 
classical  style  is  Parmigianino  who,  nourished 
on  the  works  of  Correggio,  developed  a  new 
and  original  manner,  influenced  by  Rosso,  in 
Rome  between  1523  and  1527.  Parmigianino's 
sweeter  version  of  anti-classicism  exerted  a  wide 
influence  throughout  northern  Italy  later  in  the 
century;  while  Rosso's  more  contorted  develop- 
ment of  the  style  found  its  fullest  expression  at 
Fontainebleau  whence  writhing  manneristic 
forms  spread  through  France,  the  Low  Countries 
and  even  to  England. 

Having  dropped  his  story  of  cinquecento  art  in 
the  early  1530's,  Professor  Friedlaender  takes  it 
up  again  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century 
by  which  time  Mannerism  had  deteriorated  into 
a  tired  and  out-worn  convention,  the  reaction 
had  begun  to  set  in  and  a  new  anti-mannerist  art 
was  emerging.  'The  aggressive  purpose  of  the 
new  movement',  he  says,  'was  to  cut  loose  from 
the  degeneration  of  form  just  as  much  as  from 
the  degeneration  of  the  spiritual  into  the  playful 
and  allegorical.  A  healthy  down-to-earth  spirit 
came  into  existence,  paralleling  a  vigorous  treat- 
ment of  form  achieved  through  purposeful 
work  and  a  renewed  contact  with  living  reality. 
If  a  certain  prosiness  was  to  be  the  price  of 
rationality,  it  was  not  shunned.'  To  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  this  anti-mannerist  reaction  Professor 
Friedlaender  compares  the  way  in  which  various 
artists  handled  the  same  themes,  contrasting 
Lodovico  Carracci's  Madonna  degli  Scalzi  with 
Vasari's  complicated  Immaculate  Conception; 
showing  how  The  Baptism  was  treated  by  Orazio 
Samacchini,  Jacopino  del  Conte  and  Santi  di 
Tito;  and  how  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  was 
depicted  by  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Francesco 
Salviati,  Ercole  Procaccini,  Denis  Calvaert, 
Lodovico  Carracci  and  finally  Caravaggio. 

Although  these  essays  first  appeared  in  the 
1920's,  they  retain  their  fundamental  importance 
for  students  of  cinquecento  and  baroque  painting. 
One  may,  however,  guess  that  if  Dr.  Fried- 
laender had  written  them  more  recently  some 
alterations  would  have  been  made.  Beccafumi, 
for  instance,  whom  he  dismisses  in  a  foot-note, 
appears  to  the  modern  student  of  Mannerism  as 
a  figure  of  far  greater  significance,  anticipating 
Pontormo  by  several  years  and  spreading  his 
influence  through  the  medium  of  chiaroscuro 
prints.  Nowadays  it  is  widely  thought  that 
Prima  ticcio  played  as  important  a  part  as  Rosso 
in  the  formation  of  the  Fontainebleau  style. 
Moreover,  we  are  now  inclined  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  works  of  such  mid-century 
mannerists  as  Niccolo  dell' Abate,  Pellegrino 
Tibaldi  and  Bartolomeo  Spranger  whose  chic 
neuroticism  makes  so  direct  and,  some  will  say, 
so  fatal  an  appeal  to  the  present  generation.  Such 
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modifications  would  not,  however,  alter  the 
general  import  of  this  book  which  is  essential 
reading  for  all  who  wish  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  Mannerist  style  not  in 
painting  only,  but  in  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  the  minor  arts. — H.H. 

A  VICTORIAN  CANVAS.  THE 
MEMOIRS  OF  W.  P.  FRITH,  R.A. 

Edited  by  Nevile  Wallis.  (London:  Geoffrey 
Bles.  25s.  net). 

THIS  boiled-down  version  of  Frith's  diffuse  and 
rambling  memoirs  published  in  1887-8  provides 
a  very  readable  and  fascinating  book.  It  is 
fascinating  mainly  for  two  reasons :  the  glimpses, 
all  too  few,  that  it  affords  of  eminent  artists, 
notably  Constable  and  Turner,  of  an  older 
generation,  and  the  psychological  curiosity  of 
this  writer's  own  personality. 

Never  was  a  painter  who  won  a  vast  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  age,  and  with  Victorian  arts  and 
crafts  in  general  has  lately  come  into  favour 
again,  more  completely  philistine  in  tempera- 
ment, more  utterly  indifferent,  or  actively 
hostile  to  all  the  really  significant  and  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  contemporary  art.  Frith 
was,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  it,  entirely  com- 
placent as  to  the  worth  of  his  own  performance: 
he  never  read  any  criticism,  and  had  he  done  so, 
unless  it  were  eulogy,  would  certainly  have 
regarded  it  as  malicious  and  brushed  it  im- 
patiently aside.  His  lack  of  perception  and 
imperviousness  to  ideas,  his  total  indifference  to 
all  problems  of  aesthetics  co-existed  with  some 
at  least  of  the  attributes  of  an  artist.  As  Mr. 
Nevile  Wallis  observes,  in  Frith's  pictures  of 
contemporary  life  (the  part  of  his  output  with 
the  greatest  'survival  value')  'his  groups  are 
marshalled  at  intervals  with  almost  mathematical 
certainty',  and  amid  all  his  pictorial  journalism 
there  is  a  'running  lyric  vein'.  Mr.  Wallis's 
contention  that  Frith  had  'a  sure  grasp  of  form' 
and  'a  passion  for  reconciling  minute  detail  with 
a  broad  canvas'  is  much  more  debatable.  There 
are  passages  of  remarkable  virtuosity  in  'Derby 
Day',  and  in  his  other  celebrated  scenes  from 
contemporary  life,  but  the  interest  is  concen- 
trated on  detail  (the  painter  had  phenomenal 
powers  of  observation)  and  the  design  as  a  whole 
fails  to  cohere.  All  the  same,  Frith  is  due  for  re- 
appraisal, and  it  may  be  conceded  that  no  other 
Victorian  artist  was  gifted  with  such  extra- 
ordinary manual  dexterity.  The  book  is  ad- 
mirably reproduced  and  illustrated  with  about 
a  score  of  Frith's  best  pictures. — R.E. 

ANTONELLO  DA  MESSINA:  By  Stefano 
Bottari.  (London:  George  Rainbird  Ltd. 
£8  8s.  net.) 

ANTONELLO  is  indisputably  among  the 
greatest  of  Italian  artists,  judged  on  the  basis  of 
the  values  by  which  we  now  set  the  highest  store. 
Neapolitan  art  as  known  to  him  in  the  studio  of 
his  master  Colantonio  represented  an  extra- 
ordinary complex  of  influences — Burgundian, 
Provencal,  Spanish  and  French  elements  being 
inextricably  intermingled.  This  mixed  and  not 
conspicuously  distinguished  inherited  style  was 
in  Naples  largely  superseded  while  Antonello 
was  working  there,  and  he  must  be  assumed  to 


have  been  maiidy  responsible.  But,  as  Signor 
Stefano  Bottari  points  out  in  a  brief  but 
informative  foreword  to  this  volume,  in  recent 
times  scholars  have  come  to  recognise  that  the 
chief  formative  influence  on  the  great  Sicilian 
was  the  art  of  Flanders  mediated  through  Petrus 
Christus  who  was  in  Milan  during  Antonello's 
stay  there.  This  influence  he  so  absorbed  and 
sublimated  that  the  naive  and  derivative  art  of 
the  Fleming  is  transformed  by  Antonello's  own 
personal  vision  and  sensibility,  even  in  such  a 
picture  as  the  Siracusa  Annunciation  (c.  1474), 
where  he  adheres  most  closely  to  a  model 
provided  by  Christus  or  by  a  lost  Van  Eyck. 
If  the  design  and  some  of  the  motives  in  pictures 
of  the  first  importance,  such  as  the  St.  Jerome  in 
the  National  Gallery,  derive  from  Christus  this 
indebtedness  should  not  be  exaggerated.  It  is 
rather  to  Piero  that  we  should  look  as  the  source 
of  inspiration  for  the  lighting  by  which 
Antonello's  Flemish  borrowings  are  trans- 
figured and  for  the  broad  simplification  of  form 
that  partly  results  from  the  impact  of  this 
lighting.  Moreover  from  contemporary  Venetian 
painting  the  master  took  what  he  needed  and 
provided  it  with  a  stimulus  by  way  of  reciprocity. 

The  tracing  of  influences  and  analogies  must 
not  be  allowed  to  diminish  Antonello's  stature. 
He  was  a  truly  great  and  original  artist  with 
extraordinary  powers  of  monumental  design 
and  of  luminous  spatial  construction.  His 
profoundly  moving  designs  are  the  expression 
of  a  deeply  religious  spirit  which  qualified  him 
properly  to  interpret  the  noblest  and  most  tragic 
themes.  That  Antonello  was  also  among  the 
greatest  of  portrait  painters,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  by  the  splendid  group  reproduced 
here — from  which  Signor  Bottari  justly  singles 
out  the  wonderful  portrait  of  a  man  in  the  Museo 
Civico,  Turin,  for  appreciative  analysis. 

The  volume  contains  half  a  dozen  fine  mono- 
chrome illustrations  and  45  plates  in  colour. 
Among  the  latter  there  are  a  few  which  may  be 
pronounced  relative  failures,  but  a  large  majority 
are  well  up  to  present  standards  in  colour 
reproduction,  and  several  are  conspicuously 
good.  Clearly  this  book  is  primarily  intended 
for  the  happy  possessors  of  a  fairly  deep  purse. 
— R.E. 

MARC  CHAGALL:  By  Walter  Erben.  Trans- 
lated by  Michael  Bullock.  12  Colour  Plates, 
64  Black  and  White.  (London:  Thames  & 
Hudson.  50s.  net.) 
THIS  new  book  on  Marc  Chagall  is  written  by  a 
man  who  is  evidently  himself  an  artist,  sensitive 
in  his  research,  a  devotee  to  Chagall's  work, 
having  a  personal  relation  with  each  picture, 
many  of  which  he  describes  with  lively  sym- 
pathy. The  book's  first  hue  is  a  world  in  itself, 
that  Chagall  paints  'with  a  star  instead  of  a  brush' 
and  the  immediate  truth  revealed  in  tins  im- 
possible act  is  a  key  which  opens  many  doors. 
Chagall  once  said  'It  is  a  good  thing  to  open 
doors,  what  else  am  I  trying  to  do?  They  are  all 
tiny  efforts,  yours  and  mine.  But  together — and 
other  people's  efforts  with  them — they  add  up 
to  something ;  we  can't  hope  for  more  than  that'. 
Chagall  always  had  an  endearing  humility  felt 
by  this  writer  35  years  ago  when,  although  he 
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From  The  Times  Literary  Supplement : 

.  Mr.  Howell  has  the  best  sort  of  exper-  j 

ience  for  writing  on  art  .  .  what  he  has  j 

to  say  is  valuable  and  penetrating  .  .'  • 

From  The  Times  Educational  Supplement: 
'No  one  appreciates  the  difficulties  of  the  i 
layman  better  than  Mr.  Howell  .  .' 

From  J.  H.  C.  Laker: 

'.  .  This  is  a  superbly  written  book  in  j 
which  a  philosophical  writer  surveys  the  ; 
theories  of  art,  defines  the  aesthetic  out-  : 
look,  has  something  clear  and  definite  to  i 
say,  and  appraises  modern  art  which  will  i 
be  of  immense  interest  to  the  perplexed  j 
general  reader.' 

From  Sir  John  Squire,  The  Illustrated  I 
London  News:  \ 
'.  .  And  I  find  that  most  of  the  solemn 
modern  critics  of  painting  .  .  do  not  know 
creation  from  the  inside  .  .  I  must  say 
that  Mr.  Howell  is  an  exception  .  .  he 
can  produce  explanations  .  .  for  even  die 
most  recent  developments  .  .  But  he 
remains  a  human  being,  with  an  eye  for 
our  mysterious  destiny  . .  He  is  a  human- 
ist in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  poet  who 
wrote  Homo  Sum  .  .' 
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had  already  painted  many  of  his  now  so  famous 
pictures,  he  was  comparatively  unknown,  and 
pleased  by  the  sympathy  of  a  very  young  man,  he 
may  have  said  to  me  in  token  of  my  interest 
'Vous  etes  trop  gentil'  as  near  the  age  of  70  he 
did  to  the  writer  of  this  book.  It  is  interesting  to 
have  met  him  in  the  Paris  of  1923  still  in  the  days 
when  he  could  have  quoted  his  own  words,  'on 
the  edges  of  my  table  reproductions  of  Cezanne 
and  El  Greco,  the  remains  of  a  herring  I  cut  in 
two,  the  head  for  to-day,  the  tail  for  to-morrow 
— and  (thank  God)  a  few  crusts  of  bread  lie  side 
by  side';  and  now  to  find  him  through  Mr. 
Erben's  book  with  his  chateau  and  park  in  the 
South  of  France,  but  with  his  greater  ease  of 
living  still  holding  the  same  devotion  to  his  ideal; 
'et  la  peinture  n'est  rien  d'autre  qu'une  facon 
d'aimer'  .  .  .  'Everything  may  change  in  our 
demoralized  world  except  the  heart,  man's  love 
and  his  striving  to  know  the  divine'  .  . .  'My  life 
is  work,  the  interest  people  take  in  my  pictures 
always  amazes  me'. 

The  book,  with  its  many  references  to  other 
artists,  both  painters  and  poets,  and  with  its 
understanding  approach,  makes  a  good  intro- 
duction to  Chagall's  work  and  to  his  life  as  a 
human  being;  and  brings  out  that  very  special 
quality  he  has  of  perpetual  wonder. — H.S.E. 

ITALIAN  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS: 

By  G.  Marchini.  (London:  Thames  and  Hud- 
son £8  8s.  net.) 

WELL-INFORMED  travellers  and  students  of 
art,  when  visiting  York  and  Gloucester,  Chartres 
and  Bourges,  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  stained  glass  windows  are  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  Gothic  cathedral.  But  in  Italy  it  is 
different.  The  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
mosaics,  wall  and  panel  paintings,  of  marble 
panelling,  and  of  sculpture  is  apt  to  diminish  the 
impact  of  any  stained  glass  that  has  survived.  It 
is  probable  that  the  average  visitor  to  S.  Maria 
del  Fiore  in  Florence  leaves  the  cathedral  without 
being  appreciably  aware  that  the  glass  windows 
are  of  more  than  cursory  interest,  or  that  they 
were  designed  by  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Uccello. 
and  Andrea  del  Castagno.  Duccio  designed 
stained  glass  in  Siena  Cathedral,  Simone  Martini 
some  windows  in  the  lower  basilica  of  San 
Francesco  at  Assisi,  Lorenzo  Maitani,  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  Filippino  Lippi,  Baldovinetti,  Ghir- 
landaio,  Vincenzo  Foppa,  and  many  other  lesser 
artists  all  turned  their  attention  at  some  time  to 
stained  glass  decoration.  In  contrast  with  the 
anonymity  of  the  glass  in  France  and  England, 
superb  though  it  may  be,  in  Italy  we  know  it  to 
be  the  expression  of  some  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  mediaeval  and  early  Renaissance  art. 

Consequently  the  publishers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  all  sorts  of  levels  for  issuing  this 
handsome  picture-book.  Not  only  is  the 
literature  on  Italian  stained  glass  scanty,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  that  a  general  survey  has  been 
attempted.  The  plates  are  of  considerable  interest 
to  any  student  of  art,  and  in  particular  the  in- 
clusion of  colour  transparencies  is  a  noteworthy 
innovation.  The  latter  come  remarkably  close  to 
the  original.  In  addition,  the  author  has  inserted  a 
series  of  sketches  and  plans  showing  the  position 
of  the  windows  in  each  case.  The  sketches  are 


done  with  charm  and  add  much  to  the  visual 
effect  of  the  book. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  the  plates  Dr.  Mar- 
chini has  written  an  admirable  introduction 
ranging  from  the  German  masters  working  at 
San  Francesco,  Assisi,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
to  Guglielmo  de  Marcillat's  windows  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Arezzo  constructed  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  The  general  survey  is  under- 
pinned by  an  impressive  sequence  of  notes  which 
serve  to  make  the  book  not  only  an  introduction 
to  a  little  known  field  but  also  a  valuable  source 
of  reference.  One  of  the  many  excellences  of 
Dr.  Marchini's  approach  to  the  subject  is  his 
awareness  of  'the  necessity  to  broaden  the  field  of 
vision  generally,  to  include  the  whole  of  Europe, 
which  it  would  be  useful  to  do  in  the  case  of 
every  branch  of  Italian  art,  especially  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which  does  not  often  happen'. 
Throughout  the  book  the  reader  is  aware  of  this 
breadth  of  vision:  it  makes  the  detail  of  the 
author's  researches  all  the  more  telling.  At  the 
same  time,  over  and  above  the  scholarly  analysis, 
the  vision  is  not  merely  cerebral;  Dr.  Marchini 
works  through  his  senses  as  well  as  with  his 
mind.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  quote  his 
description  of  Ghiberti's  central  window  with  a 
representation  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
mounted  in  the  Cathedral  at  Florence  in  1405: 
'The  Virgin  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  angels 
lifting  her  gleaming  mandorla  and  singing  and 
playing,  are  closely  bound  up  together  into  an 
organic  whole.  The  fluid  rhythms  passing  from 
one  figure  to  another,  distracting  the  eye  with 
their  suggestive  emphasis  on  fluttering  draperies 
and  wings,  are  intended  as  decorative  effect  but 
at  the  same  time  briefly  define  the  spatial 
relationships.  The  colour  is  no  longer  split  up, 
jarring  the  forms  into  a  continuous  blaze,  but 
spreads  in  uninterrupted  masses,  modulated  only 
by  the  bold  modelling,  and  concentrates  on 
subtly  underlining  the  lyrical  quality  of  the  sub- 
ject'. It  may  be  seen,  particularly  in  the  first 
sentence,  that  the  translation  does  not  always  do 
justice  to  Marchini's  nervous  prose,  but  the  text 
nonetheless  is  full  of  felicities. — J.B. 

PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART  (ROBERT 
WOODS  BLISS  COLLECTION):  Text 
and  critical  analysis  by  S.  K.  Lothrop,  W.  F. 
Foshag,  Joy  Mahler.  270  illustrations.  (Lon- 
don :  Phaidon  Press.  £7  7s.  net.) 

OF  the  Phaidon  Press  books,  noted  for  their  fine 
production,  this  surely  is  the  most  sumptuous; 
and  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  South  American 
art  over  a  period  of  some  2000  years  before  the 
arrival  of  Columbus,  is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  demanding. 

Here  is  at  last  a  use  for  colour  photography 
which  brings  home  the  essential  vitality  of  the 
objects  photographed,  and  so  remarkably  are 
they  produced  that  the  observer  can  almost  pick 
the  objects  from  the  page;  a  jadeite  celt  or  spear, 
obsideon  artifacts,  rock  quartz  figures;  porphyry, 
stone  and  pottery;  gold,  onyx  and  marble;  and 
fabrics  of  tapestry  so  clear  that  every  thread  is 
visible. 

The  book  contains  a  whole  museum  between 
its  covers  with  the  heightened  interest  that  all 
this  has  been  made  available  by  the  devoted 
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enterprise  during  45  years  of  two  people,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bliss,  already  familiar  to  us  through  their 
gift  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  to  the  University  of 
Harvard.  In  these  illustrations  and  in  the  text 
which  precedes  them  the  reader  may  glimpse  the 
fantastic  background  of  the  land  which  Chris- 
topher Columbus  so  accidentally  opened  up; 
then  immeasurably  rich  in  all  these  things  of 
which  it  is  now  denuded.  Mr.  Bliss  in  his  intro- 
duction writes  that  he  has  found  no  object  of  his 
collection  in  its  country  of  origin,  and  when  we 
consider  the  Spanish  loot  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  subsequent  dispersal  down  to  the  1860's, 
at  which  time  even  the  Bank  of  England  was 
melting  Chiriqui  jewellery  to  the  value  of 

10,000  annually,  the  varied  contents  of  this 
book  become  all  the  more  impressive. 

The  book  tells  us  many  things — how  steel  was 
cut  by  string — how  in  Columbia  over  1000  years 
ago  the  natives  invented  a  copper-gold  alloy  and 
further  learnt  to  remove  the  copper  from  its 
surface,  and  still  further  to  temper  it  almost  to 
the  hardness  of  bronze — how  in  those  early  days 
the  lapidary  working  with  the  most  primitive  of 
tools  was  able  to  produce  objects  of  the  highest 
quality — how  for  Peruvian  textiles  the  wool  and 
cotton  were  spun  so  fine  that  they  cannot  be 
reproduced  to-day  by  mechanical  spinning 
apparatus;  how  their  dyeing  would  show  no 
sign  of  fading  even  after  500  years ;  and  how  they 
knew  already  nearly  all  our  modern  techniques 
in  weaving,  and  indeed  many  which  we  cannot 
arrive  at;  and  how  these  activities  go  back  to 
2,500  B.C. 

This  is  a  book  which  must  prove  of  interest 
not  only  to  historians  and  archaeologists,  but  to 
all  artists ;  for  in  it  we  may  find  clearly  portrayed 
the  inevitable  drive  in  man  to  create  works  of 
art  in  the  making  of  things  to  serve  his  daily 
needs;  a  diorite  club  head  becomes  a  flower,  a 
sphere  of  force ;  conch  shells  are  shaped  to  an 
exquisite  rhythm  and  balance;  knives,  spears  and 
breast  supports  are  turned  and  polished  to  the 
beauty  of  a  pool ;  there  is  a  page  showing  ear 
spools  and  labrets  cut  in  obsidian  so  finely  that 
they  are  as  thin  glass  and  with  such  swift  precision 
that  they  rival  the  parts  of  a  modern  machine. 
There  is  a  wonderful  series  of  frescoed  brown- 
ware  pottery  which  must  be  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  kind;  and  polychrome  jars  to  give 
ideas  of  colour  even  to  a  Paul  Klee ;  slate-ware 
bowls  so  perfect  in  shape  that  the  hands  at  once 
must  cup  them ;  a  porphyry  coiled  rattlesnake — 
here  is  sculpture  pure  and  simple — and  when  you 
turn  it  up  instead  of  a  rough  base  uncut,  there  is 
a  series  of  incised  curves  with  the  beauty  of  a 
tropical  shell  (how  pleased  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
have  been). 

The  cruelty  and  crudeness  of  these  peoples  is 
often  to  be  seen  as  well  as  their  human  kindness ; 
small  figures  in  basalt,  eagles'  heads  in  onyx, 
Aztec  gods  dressed  in  flayed  human  skin,  skulls 
and  masks.  In  all  these  things  there  is  a  basic 
sculptural  sense  and  an  awareness  of  the  material 
used,  so  often  lost  in  our  present  day  work.  It  is 
a  grim  period,  in  which  I  do  not  find  much 
humour.  The  goddess  Tlozolteotl  giving  birth 
perhaps  to  Centeotl  the  maize  god  would  meet 
Michelangelo's  definition  of  what  sculpture 
should  be. 


There  are  23  pages  of  coloured  plates  devoted 
to  tapestry  and  weaving  from  the  third  century 
B.C.  to  the  Spanish  Conquest,  representing  at 
least  seven  major  styles.  These  need  to  be  seen 
not  written  about;  they  are  so  beautiful  and  so 
distinguished  that  they  make  a  lesson  in  humility 
to  us  with  all  our  wide  horizon. — H.S.E. 

CAPABILITY  BROWN:  By  Dorothy 
Stroud.  Revised  edition.  (London:  Country 
Life,  1957.  £3  3s.  net.  228  pp.,  including  122 
illustrations.) 

THE  transformation,  between  about  171 5  and 
1830,  of  wide  stretches  of  English  countryside, 
some  of  it  swampy  and  nearly  all  of  it  rough  and 
unkempt,  into  gracious  and  even  stately  parks,  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  achievements 
of  English  art.  It  is,  moreover,  one  which  can 
easily  be  underestimated,  because  the  parks  of 
the  best  landscape  gardeners  are  so  well  contrived 
and  so  free  from  affectation  that,  on  maturing, 
they  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  Nature 
herself,  so  that,  metaphorically  speaking,  'the 
finger  of  taste'  has  been  amputated.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  the  English  landscape  is  far  more 
consciously  man-made  than  many  people  realise. 

There  had,  of  course,  been  parks  in  England 
long  before  the  days  of  the  Hanoverians.  Under 
Elizabeth  I  and  James  I,  in  particular,  large  tracts 
of  land  were  enclosed  by  the  Crown  and  the 
nobility  for  field  sports,  especially  deer-stalking. 
But  these  parks,  surrounded  by  rough  palisades, 
were  nothing  but  'rude  nature',  and  were  quite 
distinct  from  the  gardens,  which  were  walled  in 
on  all  sides.  The  special  achievement  of  the 
Georgian  landscape-gardeners  was  to  abolish 
altogether  the  notion  of  enclosure,  as  applied  to 
the  area  around  the  house:  and  although  the 
periphery  of  the  park  remained  enclosed  for 
practical  reasons,  great  pains  were  taken  to  con- 
trive that  even  this  distant  wall  or  fence  should 
be  invisible  from  the  house. 

The  pioneer  of  English  landscape-gardening — 
in  which  branch  of  art  England  led  the  world — 
was  William  Kent.  But  the  central  figure  was 
Lancelot  Brown,  universally  known  by  his 
delightful  soubriquet  of  'Capability'.  Capable  he 
certainly  was,  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Born  in 
1716  in  remote  Northumberland,  and  starting 
life  as  a  humble  kitchen-gardener,  he  rose  to  be 
not  merely  the  nation's  leading  gardener  by  the 
time  he  was  forty,  but  an  architect,  too,  with  a 
substantial  country  house  practice,  and  the 
friend  of  half  the  aristocracy.  At  sixty  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  sought-after  man  in  England. 
'I  long  to  see  you,  and  that  you  should  see  my 
poor  country  in  its  best',  writes  Mr.  William 
Constable  from  Burton  Constable  in  the  East 
Riding  in  1772:  'I  beg  leave  most  sincerely  to 
assure  you  that  none  of  your  many  and  great 
friends  will  more  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
favour  of  your  company'.  'I  am  encouraged  to 
hope',  writes  Lord  Lisburne  from  Mamhcad  in 
Devon,  a  few  months  later,  'that  notwithstand- 
ing the  distance  you  may  find  opportunity  to 
come  here  as  I  should  be  glad  to  make  what 
improvements  the  scene  is  capable  of  under  the 
Direction  of  a  Genius  whose  Taste  is  so 
superior  and  unrivalled'.  'I  don't  know  that 
Croome  ever  stood  more  in  need  of  your 
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assistance,  or  that  the  master  ever  wished  it  more 
ardently.  He  is  very  truly  your  sincere  friend': 
this  from  Lord  Coventry  in  1766.  And  in  1772 
comes  another  letter  from  Croome  with  a  cor- 
dial invitation  for  Christmas. 

Despite  occasional  references  to  his  auto- 
cratic manner  (Miss  Stroud  recounts  a  story  that, 
when  George  III  heard  of  his  death  in  1783,  he 
remarked  to  Brown's  assistant  Michael  Milhken, 
with  a  twinkle,  'Ah,  Milhken,  now  you  and  I 
can  do  as  we  like'),  he  was  clearly  a  delightful 
character.  But  perhaps  the  secret  of  his  success 
was  that  he  was  also  at  once  an  artist,  a  practical 
man  of  affairs,  and  a  tremendous  worker.  Often, 
as  at  Croome,  his  first  undertaking  was  drainage : 
though  a  great  innovator,  he  was  eminently 
practical.  It  was  the  same  with  his  houses.  These 
are  not  on  the  same  artistic  level  as  his  parks,  but 
they,  too,  'work'.  Nor  was  Brown  so  destructive 
as  his  critics  have  sometimes  asserted.  He  did,  it 
is  true,  sweep  away  some  fine  parterres  which 
later  generations  would  willingly  have  retained, 
but  existing  trees  he  often  kept,  including  even 
a  number  of  straight  avenues  when  of  out- 
standing quality,  while  many  of  his  parks  were 
laid  out  on  virgin  terrain. 

Miss  Dorothy  Stroud's  book  first  appeared  in 
1950.  It  is  a  measure  both  of  its  quality  and  of  the 
widespread  interest  now  taken  in  landscape 
gardening  that  a  new  edition  should  be  needed. 
The  increase  in  price  from  two  guineas  to  three 
is,  I  am  afraid,  a  reflection  on  the  higher  costs  of 
publishing  rather  than  of  much  in  the  way  of 
enlargement,  for,  despite  the  assertion  on  the 
dust  cover  that  'much  interesting  material'  has 
been  added,  the  new  matter  is  in  fact  contained 
in  an  appendix  of  only  five  and  a  half  pages. 
Elsewhere  a  number  of  corrections  have  been 
made,  notably  regarding  the  designer  of  the 
Syon  boathouse,  but  a  few  small  errors  remain : 
Ickworth,  for  instance,  an  oval  house,  is  still 
described  as  circular;  the  Temple  of  the  Winds 
in  Moor  Park  is  still  described  in  the  present, 
though  it  was  demolished  about  1936;  the  cap- 
tion to  plate  86  (a)  should  read  Glyme,  not  Even- 
lode,  and  to  plate  114(b)  Gratitude,  not  Liberty; 
and  so  on.  Unfortunately,  too,  there  are  still  no 
references  to  the  plates  in  the  text. 

The  new  material  derives  principally  from  a 
collection  of  letters  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  R.  M. 
Pakenham,  one  of  Brown's  descendants.  All  the 
three  letters  quoted  above  came  from  this 
collection,  so  does  one  document  of  more  im- 
portance, the  draft  of  a  letter  of  1775  in  which  he 
writes  both  intelligently  and  sensitively  about 
the  role  of  trees  in  a  landscape  garden.  But  those 
who  have  the  first  edition  of  this  book  will 
hardly  need  to  buy  it  again:  for  those  who  have 
not,  the  new  chance  of  acquiring  it  should  not 
be  missed,  for  this  (with  Mr.  Christopher 
Hussey's  splendid  introductory  essay)  is  the  only 
book  on  Brown,  and  if  one  is  interested  in  parks 
— not,  of  course,  in  flower-gardens — it  is  indis- 
pensable.— A.  C.-T. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 
THE   Sandars   Lectures  in   Bibliography  at 
Cambridge  have  resulted  in  some  notable  books : 
for  example  Stanley  Morison's   The  English 


Newspaper  (1932)  and  H.  S.  Bennett's  English 
Books  and  Readers  1475-1557  (1952).  The  1957 
lectures,  by  the  distinguished  Connecticut 
Walpole  collector  W.  S.  Lewis,  have  been 
reprinted  as  Horace  IValpole's  Library,  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  45s.).  Although  at  first 
sight  a  narrow  subject,  it  is  not  so  narrow  after 
all:  Lewis's  claim  for  Walpole  is  that  'he  is  a 
delightful  writer,  a  major  influence  in  the  taste 
of  his  own  and  immediately  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  perhaps  the  chief  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century'.  The 
three  lectures  are  on  (a)  the  books  themselves, 
(b)  Walpole's  use  of  them  and  (c)  the  dispersal 
of  the  library.  For  years  Mr.  Lewis  has  been 
engaged  in  reassembling  Walpole's  library  at 
Farmington,  a  process  made  possible  by  the 
survival  of  Walpole's  careful  catalogue  which 
showed  the  original  position  of  nearly  every 
book  on  every  shelf,  and  which  has  led  to  some 
extraordinary  coincidences  and  triumphs  which 
will  touch  the  imagination  even  of  those  who  do 
not  treat  books  as  living  things. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the  book 
itself  is  most  handsomely  produced  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  in  a  page  size  of 
9f  in.  x  6  in.,  with  ten  collotype  plates. 

The  relative  merits  of  photo-litho-offset  as 
against  photogravure  for  reproducing  paintings 
and  drawings  are  a  perennial  source  of  disagree- 
ment among  book  producers;  and  time  and 
again  it  is  shown  that  there  is  no  final  answer  to 
the  question,  since  all  depends  on  the  skill  of  the 
printer.  Examples  of  outstanding  work  in  either 
process  are  rare  and  always  instructive.  A  recent 
example  of  excellent  photo-litho-offset  is 
provided  by  Werner  Hofinann's  Caricature, 
published  by  John  Calder  at  the  remarkably  low 
price  of  36s.,  since  the  book  measures  11  in.  x 
9  in.  and  contains  150  pages,  with  80  mono- 
chrome plates.  The  problem  was  to  find  a 
single  process  which  would  reproduce  paintings, 
engravings  on  copper  and  wood,  drawings  in 
every  kind  of  line  and  wash,  and  photographs  of 
sculpture.  The  purely  line  subjects — for  example 
the  Beardsley  drawing  in  Plate  65 — have  rather 
surprisingly  had  a  screen  superimposed,  and 
there  is  some  thickening-up  in  consequence :  but 
as  a  whole  the  reproductions  are  completely 
satisfactory  and  demonstrate  photo-htho  at  its 
very  best.  The  printing  is  by  Rosenbaum  of 
Vienna. 

Photogravure  can  be  surprisingly  successful  in 
reproducing  fine  lines,  but  is  perhaps  at  its  best 
in  reproducing  painting.  A  recent  example  is 
Sienese  Painting  by  Enzo  Carli,  published  by 
Rainbird  at  8  guineas — a  firm  with  which  the 
present  writer  is  associated,  but  since  the  book 
has  been  entirely  planned,  designed  and  printed 
abroad  he  may  be  permitted  to  mention  it.  It 
contains  137  photogravure  plates,  of  which  62 
are  in  colour,  printed  by  Braun  et  Cie  of  Paris, 
among  the  most  distinguished  gravure  printers 
on  the  Continent.  The  colour  plates,  printed 
also  in  gold,  have  a  richness,  and  depth  of  colour, 
which  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  process  could 
achieve;  but  it  is  so  rarely  achieved  even  by 
photogravure  that  the  credit  should  go  less  to  the 
process  than  to  the  printers  who  know  how  to 
use  it. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  tins  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later) 

Antique  Tin  and  Tole  Ware.  Its  History  and 
Romance:  by  Mary  Earle  Gould,  with  a 
foreword  by  R.  W.  G.  Vail.  Rutland, 
Vermont,  U.S.A.:  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Com- 
pany. $8.75. 

Edvard  Munch.  Woman  and  Eros.  Graphic 
Art  and  Paintings:  by  Arve  Moen.  London: 
George  Allan  &  Unwin.  75s.  net.  Oslo: 
Forlaget  Norsk  (Kunstreproduksjon). 

Ai-shile  Gorky:  by  Ethel  K.  Schwabacher. 
With  a  Preface  by  Lloyd  Goodrich  and  an 
Introduction  by  Meyer  Schapiro.  New  York 
and  London:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
59s.  6d.  net. 

Gauguin  (Second  Collection).  The  Faber 
Gallery:  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Pierre  Courthion.  London:  Faber  and  Faber. 
15s.  net. 

The  Horse  in  Art:  by  David  Livingstone- 
Learmonth.  London:  Studio  Publications. 
42s.  net. 

Art  and  Reality:  by  Joyce  Cary.  (The  Clark 
Lectures  1956).  London:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press.  42s.  net. 

The  Buildings  of  England.  North  Somerset 
and  Bristol:  by  Nikolaus  Pevsner.  Har- 
mondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Konsthandverkan  Christian  Precht.  Ett 
bidrag  till  den  svenske  rokokons  historia: 

by  Gustaf  Munthe.  With  a  summary  in 
English.  Stockholm:  Natur  och  Kultur 
(Torsgatan  31).  24.50  Kr. 

The  Marriage  of  the  Medieval  and  the 
Modern  in  Aubusson  Tapestry  Design. 
A  Symposium:  with  70  art  illustrations, 
edited  by  Heinz  Edgar  Kiewe.  Oxford:  Art 
Needlework  Industries  Ltd.  (7  St  Michael's 
Mansions,  Ship  Street).  16s.  6d.  net. 

Historic  Houses  and  Castles  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  Over  400  houses  and 
gardens  open  to  the  Public.  150  illustrations. 
London:  Index  Publishers  Ltd.  (69  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.i).  3s.  net. 

Museums  and  Galleries  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland:  Over  750  Collections 
with  150  illustrations.  London:  Index  Pub- 
lishers Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Nudes  of  Jean  Straker.  (In  English,  German 
and  French).  London:  Charles  Skilton  Ltd. 
(50  Alexandra  Road,  S.W.19).  42s.  net. 

Roman  Lettering.  A  Book  of  Alphabets  and 
Inscriptions.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
London:  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
4s.  net  (by  post  4s.  4d.). 

To  appear  shortly : 

James  Ensor:  by  Paul  Haesaerts,  the  first 
volume  in  a  new  series  'Les  Maitres  de  l'Art 
beige'.  Paris-Bruxelles:  Editions  Elsevier. 
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I.  'A  Woody  Road  Scene.'  By  J.  van  Ruysdael,  on  panel  40  60  in.  ^I»I55  (Christie's).  2.  Gold- 
mounted  Derbyshire  spar  vase  and  plinth,  5',  in.  high,  c.  1820,  the  body  applied  with  busts  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Marie  Theresa.  ,£520  (Christie's).  3.  One  of  a  pair  of  Meissen  prancing  horses,  9.I  in.  high,  by 
J.  J.  Kaendler.  ,£580  (Sotheby's).  4.  'The  Nativity.'  By  Sano  di  Pietro,  on  panel  20,  in.  ■  16  in. 
£2,600  (Sotheby's).  5.  'L'Umana  Fragilita.'  By  Salvator  Rosa,  78  52  in.  ,£3,360  (Christie's).  6.  A 
Louis  XV  3  ft.  5  in.  wide  parquetry  commode  of  transition  period.  ;£66o  (Sotheby's).  7.  Louis  XV 
parquetry  regulator  clock,  7  ft.  3  in.  high,  stamped  'A.  Dubois'  £787  (Christie's). 
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International 
Saleroom 


8.  'The  Thames  from  Battersea  Bridge.'  By  James  McNeill  Whistler,  16  x  24I  in.  Dollars  4,500 
(^1,607)  (Parke-Bernet).  9.  'The  Bridge  of  Augustus,  at  Rimini',  by  Richard  Wilson,  on  blue  pre- 
pared paper  in  pencil  heightened  with  white,  io\  ■  16A  in.  ,£504  (Christie's).  10.  The  Tompion  month 
longcase  clock,  No.  336,  signed  in  two  places,  8  ft.  2  in.  high.  This  has  now  entered  an  important 
Portuguese  private  Collection.  £1,800  (Sotheby's).  11.  This  rare  Fulda  Italian  Comedy  figure  of 
Harlequin  dancing  is  sf  in.  high  and  bears  the  Furstlich  Fuldaisch  mark  in  blue.  £625  (Sotheby's) 

12.  A  heavy  (109  oz.)  George  II  engraved  salver,  by  Joseph  Sanders,  1737.  ,£1,020  (Sotheby's). 

13.  A  9  in.  high  engraved  silver  fluted  sugar  urn,  by  Paul  Revere  (Boston,  Mass.,  1735-1818).  Dollars 
5,400  (^1,928)  (Parke-Bernet).  14.  A  54  in.  high  Charles  II  porringer  and  cover,  1681,  and  a 
10;  in.  diameter  Commonwealth  chased  circular  dish,  1658.  £270  and  £240  respectively  (Christie's). 
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Forthcoming 
Sales 


I. 'View  of  San  Remo',  I9|-  •  29^  in.  By  A.  Joli.  Selling  (Christie's)  May  2nd.  2.  Selling  on  April  18th 
(Sotheby's):  a  9  in.  high  silver-gilt  table  clock  by  D.  Quare,  London.  3.  The  Order  and  Collar  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Thistle  (see  p.  191  for  full  details).  Selling  (Sotheby's)  on  15th  May.  4. 
Frontispiece  from  William  Blake's  'Europe',  1794.  This,  and  'Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion', 
1793,  and  the  only  copy  in  private  ownership  of  the  'Song  of  Los',  1795,  bound  in  the  same  volume, 
will  be  sold  (Sotheby's)  on  May  19th,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  William  Emerson,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  5.  An  important  diamond  necklace,  to  be  offered  (Christie's)  in  a  sale  in  early  May. 
6.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  marquetry  encoignures,  selling  (Christie's)  on  April  24th. 


The  Connoisseur's  Diary 


The  'Mystery'  of  Islamic  Pottery  :  Death  of  Charles  Beard 
Order  of  the  Thistle  :  Adam  Elsheimer 


ON  E  of  the  aims  of  the  exhibition  of  Early 
Islamic  Pottery  from  the  collection  of 
Sir  Eldred  Hitchcock,  which  opens  at  Messrs. 
Bluett  &  Sons  (48  Davies  Street,  London,  W.i) 
on  the  23rd  April  and  closes  on  10th  May,  is  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  Islamic  pottery.  This 
interest  is  not  extensive  at  the  moment.  It  should 
be.  Many  connoisseurs  do  not  even  know  what 
Islamic  pottery  can  look  like.  Such  is  its  com- 
plexity that  collectors  of  it  differ  radically  in 
their  opinions  of  the  precise  provenance  of 
individual  pieces.  Islamic  pottery  is  still  largely 
speculative  and  wrapped  in  mystery. 

Yet  in  its  great  period,  between  the  ninth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  qualities  of  this  splendid, 
glazed  and  painted  pottery  displayed  technical 
features  undreamt  of  by  earlier  potters  of  the 
Near  East.  In  this  best  Islamic  period,  moreover, 
pottery  as  an  art  hardly  existed  in  Christian 
Europe.  The  Italian  painted  maiolica  of  the 
Renaissance,  with  its  many  derivatives,  can  trace 
its  technical  descent  through  Moorish  Spain 
right  back  to  the  wares  of  ninth-century 
Mesopotamia.  In  tact,  as  a  formative  influence 
on  Europe  the  pottery  of  the  Near  East  stands 
second  only  to  that  of  China. 

Messrs.  Bluett's  ambitious  exhibition  includes 
more  than  twenty  pieces  from  the  seventy-nine 
items  from  the  Hitchcock  Collection  which  have 
recently  been  on  loan  to  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
Bristol.  The  subject  of  one  of  the  four  colour- 
plates  in  Mr.  Arthur  Lane's  book  on  Islamic 
Pottery  is  also  among  the  exhibits  111  the  Bluett 
exhibition.  A  number  of  the  exhibits  are,  for 


example,  from,  or  probably  from,  the  area  of 
Nishapur,  in  Eastern  Persia,  and  are  of  ninth/ 
tenth-century  date.  They  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  attractive  glazes,  buffs  and 
grey  clays  forming  the  ground  for  painting  in 
thick  slip  colours  of  brown-black,  green, 
c.irnehan  red,  and  a  characteristic  bright  mustard- 
yellow.  This  exhibition  certainly  will  be  as 
instructive  as  it  will  be  of  unusual  interest. 

'Doc' 

THESE  columns  are  not  usually  given  to 
obituary  notices,  which  are  invariably  long 
out  of  date  on  publication.  Yet  in  the  sudden 
death  in  London  last  month  of  Charles  Relly 
Beard,  who  was  born  in  Coventry  in  1891, 
The  Connoisseur  loses  one  of  its  oldest,  most 
respected  and  distinguished  contributors.  The 
international  art  world  will  also  no  longer  see  a 
truly  remarkable  personage. 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  will  particularly 
remember  Beard  as  their  former  heraldic  adviser. 
He  was  endowed  with  altogether  remarkable 
powers  of  research  and  with  an  uncanny  ability 
to  unearth  obstruse  facts  from  the  most  unlikely 
places.  His  articles  in  The  Connoisseur  on  arms 
and  armour,  upon  which  he  was  an  international 
authority,  and  particularly  his  discoveries  in 
connection  with  the  Greenwich  School  of 
Armouries,  are  landmarks  in  the  history  of  this 
magazine. 

In  recent  years  Charles  Beard  was  closely 
engaged  in  advising  in  the  production  of 
historical  films:  and  nobody,  especially  Mr. 
Walt  Disney  on  the  California  sets,  affectionately 
called  him  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 'Doc'. 
Beard  spoke  as  he  wrote:  in  a  clear,  stimulating 
and  completely  fascinating  way.  My  colleague, 
( iordon  Roe,  also  recalls  for  me  Beard's 
devastating  'Too  Good  to  be  True'  article 
(Connoisseur,  April,  1932)  which  was  taken  up 


Two  pieces  of  Islamic  Pottery 
which  will  be  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Bluett  of  London  at 
their  forthcoming  exhibition. 
(Left).  A  7\  inch  high  jug  with 
offset  foot-ring,  white  body 
and  deep  aubergine  glaze: 
Persian  (Rayy),  late  twelfth 
or  early  thirteenth  century. 
(Right).  A  9]  inch  high  bowl, 
with  white  body  and  a  trans- 
parent glaze,  painted  in 
brownish  lustre,  blue  and 
turquoise:  North  Meso- 
potamian  (Rakka)  of  the  same 
date  as  the  jug  at  left. 


by  the  national  press  and  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  display  poster  by  the  old  Morning  Post. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  in  the  passing  of  Charles 
Beard,  the  genius,  goes  to  his  wife,  the  former 
Isabella  Wackerbarth,  who  survives  him. 

Elsheimer  Research 

AS  can  be  seen  from  the  appearance  of  Landscape 
with  Diogenes,  by  Adam  Elsheimer  (1 578-1610) 
at  the  forthcoming  Hallsborough  Gallery 
Exhibition  (sec  pp.  175-177),  there  are  indications 
of  a  certain  awakening  of  interest  in  the  works 
of  this  rare  German  master.  Elsheimer,  in  his 
comparatively  short  life,  was  a  man  who  was  on 
terms  of  close  friendship  with  such  men  as 
Paul  Bril  and  Rubens,  and  the  Dutch  painters 
Pierre  Lastman  and  Jacob  Pinas,  who  later 
became  Rembrandt's  teachers.  And  on  hearing 
of  Elsheimer's  death  Rubens  is  known  to  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  'there  never  was  an 
artist  in  the  field  of  small  figures,  landscapes  and 
many  other  subjects  who  equalled  him'. 

In  England  there  are  comparatively  few 
examples  of  Elsheimer's  work  which  the  student 
can  study.  A  few  which  come  to  mind  are:  the 
little  'Tobias'  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Martin 
(exhibited  (No.  40)  in  the  'Artists  in  Seventeenth- 
Century  Rome'  Exhibition  in  London  in  1955: 
see  plate  3,  The  Connoisseur,  July,  1955);  Tobias 
and  the  Angel  and  The  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  National  Gallery ;  the  St.  Christopher  in  the 
Royal  Collection ;  Susannah  and  the  Elders  in  the 
Dulwich  Gallery;  and  Latoua  Transforming  the 
Peasants  at  the  Fitzwilliam. 

As  more  than  one  art-historian  is  now  engaged 
upon  research  into  Elsheimer's  life  and  work, 
and  especially  into  the  'Tobias'  subjects,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  pass  on  any  information  which 
readers  may  be  able  to  supply,  particularly 
details  of  original  Elsheimer  subjects,  or  copies 
of  them,  in  private  possession. 
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Lot  90:  'The  Thistle' 

THERE  will  almost  certainly  be  spirited  bidding 
at  Sotheby's  art  auction  rooms,  London,  on 
15th  May.  On  that  day,  in  an  important  jewel 
sale,  a  descendant  of  Thomas,  4th  Earl  of 
Ailesbury,  K.T.,  has  offered  for  sale  (Lot  90)  the 
Earl's  Collar  oj  the  Most  Ancient  and  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Thistle  (see  page  189)  together  with 
the  St.  Andrew,  given  to  him,  when  he  was 
Thomas  Brudenell-Brucc  (1729-1814),  Lord  of 
the  Bedchamber,  by  King  George  III,  following 
his  appointment  as  a  Knight  ot  the  Thistle  in 
1786.  Both  are  contained  in  a  velvet-covered 
late  Stuart  case. 

The  gift,  always  known  in  the  family  as 
'King  James's  Regalia',  is  recorded  in  the 
Inventory  of  the  Ailesbury  heirlooms  made 
subsequent  to  the  death  (in  1856)  of  the  4th 
Earl's  son  Charles,  created  Marquess  of  Ailesbury 
in  1 821:  'The  Collar  and  pendent  figure  of 
St.  Andrew  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  which 
was  given  to  Thomas,  Earl  ot  Ailesbury,  and 
was  the  property  of  King  James  II.' 

Charles,  ist  Marquess  ot  Ailesbury,  aged  41 
at  his  father's  death  and  himself  a  Knight  of  the 
Thistle  in  18 19,  also  records  the  gift  in  a 
memorandum  of  1 841 :  'The  Collar  of  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle  lett  at  Messrs.  Hoares ...  I  conceive 
it  to  belong  to  my  Family,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  its  being  returned  to  the 
Sovereign  after  my  decease.' 

The  Most  Ancient  and  Most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Thistle  was  instituted  by  King  James  II,  as 
a  'mark  of  Royal  Favour  and  Esteem  of  that  of 
his  ancient  Kingdom',  on  29th  May  1687,  a  time 
when  such  a  gesture  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland 
might  well  secure  a  deeper  loyalty  to  his  service 
and  to  his  ideals.  He  nominated  eight  Knights 
of  his  own  choosing  out  of  the  prescribed  twelve 
on  the  6th  June  following,  and  no  further 
additions  were  made  to  the  Order  until  31st 
December,  1703,  at  which  date  of  the  original 
Knights  only  two,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
the  Duke  ot  Gordon  were  recognized  as  such. 
The  others,  except  for  the  Earls  of  Perth  and  of 
Mclfort  who  were  'passed  over',  were  dead. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Order  laid  down  that  the 
Collar  should  consist  'of  thistles  and  sprigs  of 
rue  going  betwixt'  and  that  the  St.  Andrew, 
which  was  to  hang  from  it,  should  be  'enamelled 
with  his  gown  green  and  the  surcoat  purple 
having  before  him  the  cross  of  his  martyrdom 
enamelled  white,  or  if  of  diamonds,  consisting 
of  13  just,  the  cross  and  feet  of  St.  Andrew 
resting  upon  a  ground  of  green'.  Queen  Anne,  in 
her  revised  Statutes  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Order  in  1703,  added  to  the  insignia  a  Medal, 
all  gold,  'to  be  worn  as  the  Jewel  when  that  is 
not  worn'.  Her  Statutes,  with  two  important 
changes,  were  confirmed  by  George  I  on  17th 
February,  1715.  The  changes  were:  firstly,  that 
the  St.  Andrea'  should  be  set  within  rays  of  glory ; 
and  secondly,  that  his  image  should  be  enlarged 
to  a  height  of  2,",,  inches. 

There  is  a  new  interest  in  Europe  in  the  work  of 
Adam  Elsheimer  (1578-1610),  about  which  art- 
historians  now  seek  further  information. 
Readers  will  recall  this  little  'Tobias',  from  the 
Lady  Martin  Collection,  being  exhibited  at 
Messrs.  Wildenstein's,  London,  in  1955. 


A  Princess's  Painting 

It)  most  people,  perhaps  even  to  most  students 
of  art,  modern  Turkish  painting  is  a  rather 
recherche  subject.  Ten  years  ago,  however, 
some  curiosity  was  aroused  by  a  fascinating 
little  collection  of  contemporary  Turkish  paint- 
ings, mainly  by  young  artists  who  had  studied 
at  the  Istanbul  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  which 
was  brought  to  43,  Bclgrave  Square,  London, 
by  the  Arts  Council.  At  last  year's  Edinburgh 
Festival,  the  Scottish  Committee  of  the  Arts 
Council  gathered  a  similar  collection  in  its 
northern  gallery,  which  again  revealed  the 
impact  of  Western  Post-Impressionist  painting, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  Byzantine  art,  on  the 
rising,  impressionable  Turkish  school. 

In  the  Edinburgh  exhibition  one  noticed  with 
pleasure  the  brilliant  work  of  the  Turkish 
Princess  Fahr-el-Nissa  Zeid,  who  has  exhibited 
with  distinction  in  several  London  galleries,  and 
abroad  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  New  York.  From 
an  impressionist  manner,  her  style  developed  into 
a  fractional  type  of  abstraction  in  which  familiar 
imagery  gradually  disappeared.  The  Princess's 
latest  work  might  be  described  as  cosmic  visions, 
remarkable  for  their  radiance  of  colour,  and  an 
inventiveness  very  much  in  tune  with  the 
present  international  trend  of  abstraction. 

The  Princess  Zeid,  who  is  married  to  the 
Iraqui  Ambassador  in  London — uncle  of  the 
King  of  Iraq — gave  a  delightful  lunch  last 
November  at  the  Ambassador's  private  residence 
111  Kensington  Palace  Gardens.  Among  the 
guests  on  that  occasion,  drawn  from  the 
Princess's  wide  acquaintance  of  persons  eminent 
in  the  arts,  were  Mr.  Lyn  Chadwick  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  Armitage  whose  sculptures  are  inter- 
nationally known.  After  luncheon,  served  on 
traditional  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  the 
guests  moved  into  an  airy  chamber  to  admire 
the  Princess's  paintings  and  her  fanciful  objets 
trouves.  These  strange-shaped  stones  (one  ot  them 
picked  up  in  Majorca)  which  had  been  given, 
by  her  brush,  the  appearance  of  grotesque  and 
lively  heads,  appealed  especially  to  the  sculptors 
present.  In  fact  'Pure  Turkish  Delight'. 


A  'cosmic  vision',  remarkable  for  its  radiance 
of  colour.  See  story  'A  Princess's  Painting'. 


AMERICAN  SECTION 

A  Staircase  by  Grinling  Gibbons 

BY  JAMES  PARKER  Assistant  Curator  of  Post-Renaissance  Art,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


ON  the  north  side  of  Rickmansworth  Road  is  Cassiobury 
Park  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Essex.  .  .  .  The  estate 
comprises  rive  hundred  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
West  Herts  Golf  Club.  The  remainder  is  being  developed.' 

These  low-keyed  remarks  from  a  London  guidebook  of  195 1 
catalogue  the  undoing  of  the  great  English  country  house  that 
contained  the  staircase  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  acquired  by 
the  Museum  twenty-five  years  ago  and  recently  set  up  in  the 
gallery  of  English  furniture  next  to  the  Kirtlington  Park  Room. 
The  house  which  served  as  a  setting  for  this  superlative  wood- 
work had  a  long  and  remarkable  history. 

A  tribe  of  ancient  Britons  called  the  Cassii  used  the  acreage, 
now  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  as  a  camp  site  and  gave  its  name 
to  Cassiobury.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  land  was  farmed  for 
the  monastic  orders  of  Saint  Albans,  and  its  history  in  private 
ownership  only  began  at  the  Dissolution.  In  1541  a  grant  of  land 
then  seventeen  miles  outside  of  London  passed  from  Henry  VIII 
to  one  of  his  officials,  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  who  built  a  house  on 
it.  In  the  seventeenth  century  this  property  passed  to  a  great- 
granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Morrison,  married  to  Arthur  Capel, 
father  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Essex.  The  Earls  of  Essex  of  the  Caroline 
creation  are  not  kinsmen  of  the  Tudor  Earls  of  Essex:  when  the 
earlier  lines  ended,  the  title  was  recreated  and  bestowed  on  a  new 
man.  So  Arthur,  second  Baron  Capel,  received  the  earldom  from 
Charles  II  in  1661,  in  reward  for  this  father's  loyalty  to 
Charles  I. 

Cassiobury  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  first  Earl  with  the  purpose 
of  making  good  the  disrepair  and  losses  to  the  estate  during  the 
time  of  civil  disturbance.  Retaining  one  wing  of  the  Elizabethan 
house,  he  built  a  pedimentcd  central  wing  and  crossed  it  with  a 
lateral  wing,  to  give  the  plan  of  the  house  the  form  of  an  H. 

Building  projects  at  Cassiobury  were  incidental  to  the  Earl's 
other  undertakings,  for  he  held  important  posts  abroad  during 
this  time,  first  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Denmark,  then  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1672  to  1677.  Letters  from 
Dublin  Castle,  filled  with  political  and  topical  matter,  contain 
few  and  perfunctory  allusions  to  the  works  at  Cassiobury.  In  a 
letter  dated  16th  May,  1674,  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  Sir  Henry 
Capel:  'This  I  can  do,  and  yet  send  over  now  and  then  one  or 
two  hundred  pounds  to  raise  and  cover  the  building  of  that  wing 
which  is  begun  at  Cassioberry,  but  then  I  must  resolve  to  stop  my 
building  there  for  this  and  the  next  year  and  only  cover  what  is 
begun,  and  leave  the  inside  finishing  to  some  further  opportunity, 
all  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do.'  The  next  year,  in  June  1675, 
before  an  extempore  visit  to  England,  he  is  beset  by  an  image  of 
the  unfinished  fabric  and  possible  resulting  discomfort:  'I  wish  you 
would  tell  Mr.  Hugh  May  that  he  should  hasten  the  casing  of  the 
front  of  the  house  at  Cashiobury,  and  the  covering  of  it,  and  that 
it  be  done  with  all  the  dispatch  imaginable,  for  unless  that  part  of 
the  house  be  roofed  and  tiled  before  I  come,  I  do  not  know  how 
I  shall  be  able  to  lie  one  night  there.'  During  this  visit,  which 
lasted  ten  months,  the  Earl's  presence  at  Cassiobury  must  have 
hastened  the  works,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  scheme  for  the 
two  wings  and  their  interior  fittings,  including  the  staircase,  was 
not  carried  out  until  after  his  recall  from  Ireland  in  1677. 


Three  years  later  the  house  was  complete.  In  an  entry  for  1 8th 
April,  1680,  the  diarist  John  Evelyn  gives  a  full-length  description 
of  the  house  and  gardens :  'On  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  I  went  with  him  to  his  house  at  Cashiobury,  in  Hertford- 
shire. .  .  .  The  house  is  new,  a  plain  fabric,  built  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hugh  May.  There  are  divers  fair  and  good  rooms,  and  excel- 
lent carving  by  Gibbons.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  chimney  mantels  are  of 
Irish  marble,  brought  by  my  Lord  from  Ireland,  when  he  was 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  not  much  inferior  to  Italian.  .  .  .  The 
library  is  large  and  very  nobly  furnished.' 

The  first  Earl  had  only  a  short  remnant  of  life  for  enjoying  his 
new  house.  Serving  the  state  and  his  conscience  with  slow- 
blooded  method  among  the  disorderly  combinations  of  Restora- 
tion politics,  he  moved  away  from  the  preserve  of  safety  into  a 
zone  of  great  personal  danger.  Put  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  in 
1679,  he  resigned  on  a  scruple,  as  reported  in  an  account  of  that 
time:  'The  nicencss  of  touching  French  money  is  the  reason  that 
makes  my  Lord  Essex's  squeazy  stomach  that  it  can  no  longer 
digest  his  employment  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury.'  Out 
of  office  and  disillusioned  by  Charles,  who  accepted  French 
money  to  pay  his  mistresses,  Essex  found  much  to  dislike  in  James, 
Duke  of  York,  the  heir  presumptive,  who  promised  to  revive  the 
wars  of  religion  and  place  the  nation  under  tribute  to  Rome.  He 
voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  debar  James  from  the  succession, 
and,  when  this  motion  failed,  joined  a  party  of  extremists,  among 
whom  were  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  John  Russell. 
Though  he  must  have  sought  to  appease  the  fanatics  of  this 
splinter  group,  he  was  named  by  an  associate  and  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  regicide  Rye  House  Plot.  Taken  from  Cassio- 
bury to  the  Tower  of  London  in  July,  1683,  he  was  found  there 
three  days  later  with  his  throat  cut.  The  circumstances  of  the 
Earl's  death  were  never  clarified,  but  a  doctor's  autopsy  and  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  indicated  that  he  committed  suicide.  The 
arrest  for  treason  may  have  brought  him  to  despair  by  snatching 
away  his  character  for  trustworthy  and  considered  action  and 
assigning  the  part  of  conspirator  and  assassin. 

Hugh  May,  the  architect  of  seventeenth-century  Cassiobury, 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  addressed  him  as  'cousin' 
in  a  letter  from  Ireland.  While  working  for  his  relative  at  Cassio- 
bury, May  served  at  the  same  time  as  architect  to  the  Crown  at 
Windsor  Castle,  where  he  held  the  post  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Works  from  1673.  Some  of  the  apartments  planned  by  May  still 
exist  at  Windsor,  though  his  exteriors  were  altered  later. 

In  the  interiors  of  Cassiobury  and  Windsor  May  was  assisted 
by  the  wood-carver  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  carved  wainscot 
which  survives  from  these  two  commissions  is  Gibbons  earliest 
identified  work,  although  his  association  with  May  began  earlier. 
Their  meeting  must  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  familiar 
'discovery'  incident  reported  in  Evelyn's  Diary  for  1 8th  January, 
1671  :  walking  in  a  field  near  his  seat  of  Saycs  Court,  Deptford, 
Evelvn  chanced  to  look  in  at  the  windows  of  an  isolated  cottage 
where  Gibbons  was  carving  a  wooden  copy  of  a  Venetian  Cruci- 
fixion by  Tintoretto,  'such  a  work  as  for  the  curiosity  of  handling, 
drawing,  and  studious  exactness,  I  never  had  before  seen  in  all  my 
travels'.  Gibbons,  born  in  Holland  probably  of  English  parents, 
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was  then  about  twenty-two  years  old.  A  short  time  afterwards 
Evelyn,  who  sometimes  prompted  the  King  on  artistic  subjects 
introduced  Gibbons  with  his  now  completed  carving  to  Charles 
II.  Though  his  morceau  de  reception  was  not  acquired  for  the  Royal 
Collections,  Gibbons  continued  in  Evelyn's  favour:  'His  Majesty's 
Surveyor,  Mr.  Wren,  faithfully  promised  me  to  employ  him. 
I  having  also  bespoke  his  Majesty  for  his  work  at  Windsor,  which 
my  friend  Mr.  May,  the  architect  there,  was  going  to  alter  and 
repair  universally.' 

Having  steered  him  into  this  employment,  Evelyn  followed 
Gibbons's  later  successes  in  his  Diary  with  interest  and  balanced 
pleasure.  Gibbons's  chisel  gained  him  the  title  of  Master  Carver  in 
Wood  to  the  Crown.  Though  he  continued  to  work  on  the 
interiors  of  country  houses,  perhaps  his  best  known  wood  carving 
was  executed  between  T695  and  1697  for  the  choir  of  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral,  after  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  A  few 
drawings  and  ornamental  designs  by  Gibbons  have  been  pre- 
served, and  several  sculptures  in  marble  and  other  media  can  be 
given  to  him  or  to  his  workshop,  notably  some  of  the  carved 
stonework  detail  on  the  facades  of  Blenheim  Palace. 

The  carved  woodwork  at  Cassiobury  may  be  uniquely  from 
the  hand  of  Gibbons,  since  he  would  have  been  likely  to  execute 
early  commissions  without  assistants,  and  Evelyn  mentions  in  the 
account  of  his  visit  'the  excellent  carving  by  Gibbons'.  The  total 
coverage  of  his  carving  will  never  be  known;  for  the  wing  that 
contained  the  Earl's  private  apartments  was  knocked  down  about 
1800  when  some  of  the  other  rooms  suffered  remodelling.  At  this 
time  the  5th  Earl  submitted  to  the  mania  for  overbuilding  which 
destroyed  much  clean  and  self-contained  English  architecture  of 
earlier  date.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  Cassiobury  looked  out  of  trim 
after  a  hundred  years.  The  house  is  slighted  in  the  Ambulator,  a 
guidebook  of  17X2:  'The  front  and  one  side  are  of  brick.  .  .  ,  the 
other  side  very  old;  but  was  the  house  rebuilt  in  the  modern 
taste,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable  seats  near  London.' 
The  size  of  the  house  must  have  seemed  modest  to  the  5th  Earl, 
who  had  inherited  other  estates,  with  their  revenues,  and  was 
prepared  to  bring  Cassiobury  up  to  the  mark.  He  demolished  the 
two  front  wings  of  the  old  H-shaped  house  and  added  a  congeries 
of  rooms  to  make  an  uneven  brick  barrack,  built  around  a  quad- 
rangle. A  mutation  of  neo-Gothic  architecture,  from  designs  by 
James  Wyatt,  was  fixed  on  to  this  building  and  completely 
obliterated  the  first  Earl's  Dutch  Palladian  facades. 
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2.  Cassiobury  Park  as  built  for  the  1st  Earl  of  Essex,  1672-1680.  The  left  wing  was  part  of  an  older  house.  From  John  Britton's  'History  and  Descrip- 
tion ....  of  Cassiobury  Park',  1838.  3.  Ground  plan  of  the  first  floor  of  the  seventeenth-century  house  at  Cassiobury,  showing  four  staircases.  4.  Ground 
plan  of  the  first  floor  of  the  house  as  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  5th  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  5. View  of  Cassiobury  Park  as  it  was 
remodelled  after  designs  by  James  Wyatt  about  1800.  6.  The  neo-Gothic  Great  Cloister  at  Cassiobury.  An  aquatint  by  Hill  after  Turner.  7.  Portrait  of 
George  Viscount  Maiden  (1757-1839),  later  the  5th  Earl  of  Essex,  the  transformer  of  Cassiobury,  and  his  sister,  Lady  Elizabeth  Capel,  painted  in  1768 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1948  by  Mr.  Henry  S.  Morgan.  8.  Above  the  staircase:  a  double  portrait  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  Beaufort  and  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  the  two  sisters  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Essex. 


While  the  house  was  proliferating  in  plan  and  running  up  into 
a  crenelated  attic,  square  battlements,  and  Gothic  pinnacles,  some 
of  the  interior  wainscot  was  modified.  The  plan  (No.  3)  shows 
the  first-floor  arrangement  of  the  Restoration  house.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century  the  mam  block  shown  in  this  plan  was 
shortened  by  one  room,  the  round-bayed  wing  at  right  angles  to 
it  was  demolished,  and  the  names  and  uses  of  nine  remaining 
rooms  containing  Gibbons's  carving  were  changed. 


When  the  house  was  massively  reoriented  in  the  early  1  Soo's, 
the  staircases  were  altered.  The  principal  staircase  of  the  old  house 
is  indicated  under  the  letter  F  in  the  plan  of  the  house  before 
alteration.  In  the  ground  plan  of  the  Gothic-revival  house  (No.  4) 
it  is  shown  in  a  position  adjoining  the  Great  Cloister,  where  a 
subsidiary  staircase  is  indicated  under  the  letter  M  on  the  plan  of 
the  old  house.  Though  removed  from  one  part  of  the  house  and 
set  up  in  another,  the  stairs  illustrated  (No.  8)  are  composed  of 
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9.  and  10.  Two  details  from  the  Gibbons  staircase,  showing  acanthus 
leaves  and  flowers  and  seed  pods.  These  are  carved  in  ash. 


elements  carved  by  Grinling  Gibbons  between  1677  and  1680  for 
the  house  of  that  period.  These  elements  are  a  unique  example  of 
Gibbons's  staircase  carving,  for  no  other  staircases  by  the  master 
carver  survive  in  English  houses. 

This  finely  detailed  wood  carving  is  now  exhibited  in  Gallery 
to  on  the  first  floor.  Since  the  original  aspect  of  the  stairs  could 
not  be  recovered,  the  object  in  setting  them  up  has  been  to  display 
Gibbons's  handiwork  to  best  advantage  without  departing  from 
seventeenth-century  architectural  principles,  given  the  static  wall 
and  ceiling  limits  of  a  Museum  gallery.  The  stairs  rise  in  three 
flights  to  a  balustraded  landing  above.  As  they  are  now  installed 
they  conform  in  appearance  to  other  seventeenth-century  stair- 
cases, such  as  Thorpe  Hall,  c.  1655,  and  Sudbury,  1676-1677. 

The  sharpness  of  Gibbons's  cutting  was  not  originally  over- 
laid with  paint  or  varnish.  Twenty  years  after  he  had  worked 
there  Celia  Fiennes  described  in  her  journal  the  appearance  of  his 
wood  carving  at  Windsor:  'There  is  also  the  most  exactest  work- 
manship in  the  wood  carving,  which  is  (as  the  painting)  the  pat- 
tern and  masterpiece  of  all  such  work  both  in  figures  fruitages 
beasts  birds  flowers  all  sorts,  so  thin  the  wood  and  all  white 
natural  wood  without  varnish.'  Before  the  Museum  acquired  the 
staircase  a  later  covering  of  stain  and  varnish  had  been  removed, 
so  that  the  wood  surface  accords  with  Miss  Fiennes's  description 
and  Gibbons's  intention.  Three  principal  woods  were  used:  pine 
for  the  handrail  and  oak-leaf-and-acorn  string,  solid  ash  for  the 
scrollwork  balustrade  and  pine-cone  finials,  and  oak  for  the  risers, 
treads,  and  landings.  In  his  naturalistic  carvings  of  flower  and 
fruit  formations  and  dead-game  arrangements  Gibbons  attempted 
to  reproduce  in  wood  the  feats  of  the  Dutch  still-life  painters.  For 
the  acanthus  flowers  and  foliation,  the  bursting  seed  pods  of  the 
staircase  balustrade,  he  may  have  turned  to  plates  of  French 
ornamental  designs,  such  as  the  foliage  friezes  engraved  by  Jean 
Lepautre.  The  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  as  displayed  on  the  string, 
were  an  allusion  to  Charles  II  and  the  Boscobel  Oak. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  further  augment  to  the  stores 
of  Cassiobury.  Paintings  by  Turner,  Landseer,  and  Wilkie  were 
added  to  walls  already  crowded  with  family  portraits.  French 
furniture  and  decorative  objects  were  procured  by  the  5th  Earl, 
and  four  separate  libraries  were  filled  with  books.  Backstairs 
seventeen  maids'  rooms,  three  valets'  rooms,  and  two  footmen's 
rooms  were  equipped  and  put  in  order.  After  the  First  World 
War  the  tax  structure  bore  hard  upon  holders  of  property  near 
London,  and  the  tenor  of  life  changed  for  the  inhabitants  of  well- 
run  English  estates.  For  whatever  reason,  a  sale  was  held  in  June, 
1922,  which  lasted  ten  days  and  dispersed  the  contents  of  the 
house  in  2,606  lots.  Some  items  from  Cassiobury,  published  in  the 
catalogue  or  sold  separately,  have  reappeared  in  public  and 
private  collections.  Six  English  stained-glass  roundels  from  the 
Great  Cloister  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  bureau 
plat  from  the  Inner  Library,  by  the  French  maker  who  signed 
B.V.R.B.,  is  in  the  Elisabeth  Severance  Prentiss  Collection  at  the 
Cleveland  Museum.  Some  of  Grinling  Gibbons's  carvings  for  the 
rooms  were  acquired  for  the  Hearst  and  Wernher  Collections. 

Three  paintings  from  the  house  reached  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  from  several  sources.  A  double  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  represents  the  5th  Earl,  the  transformer  of  the  house, 
as  a  boy  often  with  his  sister,  Lady  Elizabeth  Capcl.  The  portrait 
of  the  1st  Earl's  brother,  Sir  Henry  Capcl,  and  the  double  port- 
rait of  his  sisters,  Mary  Duchess  of  Beaufort  and  Elizabeth 
Countess  of  Carnarvon,  were  both  painted  by  Lely  and  came  to 
the  Museum  in  the  bequest  of  Jacob  Ruppert. 

This  article  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
oj  An  Bulletin  (June,  1957). 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


The  Merode  Altarpiece  comes  to  America 

OPPORTUNITY  for  a  museum  to 
acquire  a  painting  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion which,  in  addition,  has  long  been  difficult 
ot  access,  does  not  often  present  itselt.  Such  an 
opportunity  came  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
recently,  when  it  was  able  to  acquire  a  justly 
famous  small  altarpiece.  For  two  generations 
this  has  belonged  to  the  Merode  family,  who 
have  seldom  permitted  it  to  be  seen ;  although  it 
was  in  the  Golden  Fleece  Exhibition  in  Brussels 
in  1907.  This  triptych,  with  an  Annunciation  as 
its  centre  panel,  has  long  borne  an  attribution  to 
the  Master  of  Flemalle,  who  is  now  generally 
identified  as  Robert  Campin  of  Tournai. 

The  new  acquisition  was  not  immediately 
placed  on  view,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
1957  that  it  was  hung  in  The  Cloisters.  In  the 
meantime  certain  problems  of  preservation  and 
restoration  had  to  be  met.  These  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  Metropolitan's  Bulletin  (December, 
1957)  by  William  Suhr,  who  was  in  charge  of 
this  exacting  work.  The  inevitable  damage 
wrought  by  time  had  not  affected  to  an  appreci- 
able degree  the  paint  surface.  Yet  there  was 
danger  of  separation  of  the  pigment  film, 
ground,  and  oak  panel.  If  left  untreated  the 
paint  surface,  or  large  portions  of  it,  might  one 
day  have  flaked  off.  Instead  of  transferring  the 
paint  surface  to  a  new  support,  modern  methods 
offer  a  better  means  to  meet  such  a  condition 
through  the  use  of  a  binder.  In  this  instance  it  was 
gelatine,  which  was  forced  into  the  spaces  where 
separation  had  occurred,  once  more  uniting  the 
layers. 

The  left  panel  had  lost  some  of  its  original 
paint  in  a  vertical  streak  which  passed  through 
the  donor's  face.  What  was  done  is  typical  of  the 
best  methods  of  modern  restoration.  Whatever 
in-painting  was  necessary  was  applied  only 
after  the  surface  had  been  varnished  following 
cleaning.  This  makes  it  possible  to  remove  the 
resorted  areas  should  other  methods  be  devised 
in  the  future,  while  what  is  original  to  the  paint- 
ing is  protected,  and  also  differentiated.  Cleaning 
which  was  done  with  alcohol  and  acetone,  with 
occasional  use  ot  ammonia  or  the  scalpel, 
revealed  the  jewel-like  colour  of  the  Virgin's 
dress  of  red  with  pinkish  highlights,  the  limpid 
clarity  of  the  pale  beige  and  gray  tones  of  the 
setting,  the  lustre  of  the  copper  and  brass 
utensils. 

A  suggestion  made  by  Theodore  Rousseau, 
Curator  of  Paintings,  that  the  figure  of  the  wife 
in  the  donor's  panel  was  not  part  of  the  original 
design  but  had  been  added  by  Campin  at  a  later 
date,  found  verification  during  Mr.  Suhr's  work 
when  it  was  discovered  that  wherever  the  red  of 

The  Merode  Altarpiece.  By  Robert  Campin  (the 
Master  of  Flemalle).  A  recent  purchase  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  for  The  Cloisters. 


her  dress  had  flaked  off",  the  greensward  con- 
tinued under  her  figure,  while  no  trace  of  green 
could  be  found  under  the  man's  coat,  indicating 
that  he  was  a  part  of  the  original  design.  Possibly 
he  was  married  after  the  painting  was  finished 
and  the  lady  was  given  her  crowded  position 
behind  him,  while  the  coats-of-arms  of  both 
families  were  added  to  the  window  behind  the 
Virgin.  These  show  that  the  husband  was  of  the 
Ingelbrechts  family  of  Malincs  while  the  wife's 
arms  are  tentatively  identified  as  belonging  to 
the  Calcum  family. 

The  altarpiece  has  long  arrested  attention  as 
the  first  in  northern  painting  to  show  the 
Annunciation  in  a  domestic  interior  of  the  day, 
while  a  delightful  view  of  the  streets  of  Tournai 
and  Joseph's  carpenter's  shop  on  the  right  wing 
have  further  made  this  painting  significant  as 
evidence  of  the  developing  realism  of  northern 
painting.  Realistic  it  is,  and  yet  many  symbols 
are  expressed  in  its  realism,  according  to 
Margaret  Freeman's  analysis  of  its  iconography. 
The  symbolic  and  the  literal  are  apparently 
closely  interwoven  in  this  painting  where  this 
spotless  interior  may  well  represent  the  attri- 
butes of  Mary.  This  is  open  to  interpretation, 
but  it  seems  clear  that  the  mousetraps  constructed 
by  Joseph  were  not  introduced  as  a  diverting  bit 
ot  genre  as  earlier  students  thought.  The  mouse- 
trap as  a  theological  symbol  of  the  devil  en- 
trapped ('  .  .  .  the  cross  of  the  Lord  was  the 
devil's  mousetrap  .  .  .')  may  be  traced  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Augustine,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Meyer  Shapiro  in  his  'Muscipula  Diaboli\  Tlic 
Symbolism  of  the  Merode  Altarpiece  (Art  Bulletin 
1945,  Vol.  XXVII). 

In  dating  the  altarpiece  Mr.  Rousseau  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  painted  as  early  as  1420, 
as  it  has  stylistic  affiliation  through  its  forceful 
naturalistic  style  with  such  works  of  that  period 
as  the  so-called  Portrait  of  Robert  de  Masmines  in 
Berlin  and  the  portrait  of  a  man  wearing  a 
turban  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London. 


BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

Campin  was  a  master  painter  by  1406,  and  was 
dean  of  the  painter's  guild  in  Tournai  in  1423. 
Van  Eyck,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  this  work  in  his  own  treatment  of  the 
Annunciation  in  1432,  was  in  Tournai  in  1427  and 
may  have  seen  it  at  that  time.  The  figure  of  the 
donor's  wife  was  apparently  added  late  in 
Campin's  life,  probably  as  late  as  1438.  In  con- 
trast to  the  brusque  early  manner,  the  head  shows 
the  delicacy  of  the  St.  Barbara  in  the  altarpiece 
painted  in  1438  for  Heinrich  von  Werl  and  now 
in  the  Prado. 

The  Clark  'Hunting  Tapestries' 

A  RECENT  study  by  Marvin  C.  Ross  of  four 
Gothic  tapestries  which  passed  to  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  in  1926  as  the  gift  of  Senator  W.  A. 
Clark  has  thrown  further  light  on  their  origin, 
and  identifies  them  in  all  probability  as  from 
Tournai  in  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Their  recorded  history  goes  no  further 
back  than  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they 
were  in  a  chateau  in  the  forest  of  Loches:  so  that 
Mr.  Ross  has  had  to  proceed  on  a  consideration 
of  stylistic  relationships  and  similarity  of  designs 
to  other  Tournai  sets,  also  early  records  of 
Tournai  as  published  in  E.  Soil's  Les  Tapisseries 
de  Tournai  (1891).  The  theme  of  the  Clark  set 
suggests  comparison  with  one  mentioned  in  a 
Tournai  record  of  a  room  of  tapestries  sold  in 
1 5 10,  illustrating  Toutes  Plaisants  de  Chasse, 
I  'olerie  et  autrements,  although  nothing  specifi- 
cally identities  it  with  the  same  cartoons.  Scenes 
from  the  chase,  falconry,  and  of  noblemen  and 
ladies  mingling  with  peasants  in  dancing,  drink- 
ing and  other  diversions  arc  portrayed  in  a 
rolling  landscape  with  walled  towns  at  the  top, 
and  a  flowery  foreground.  This  is  also  very  like 
the  Tournai  Carrabara  set,  showing  the  Gypsies 
who  visited  Tournai  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
examples  of  which  are  known  at  Magdsburg 
and  in  the  former  Genevieve  Garvan  Brady 
Collection. 
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(Left).  'Portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright'.  By  Mather  Brown,  1790.  Joseph  Wright  of 
Derby  also  painted  Arkwright.  The  Museum  of  the  New  Britain  Institute.  (Above). 
'Peasants  in  a  Landscape'.  By  Louis  Le  Nain.  The  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford. 


The  presence  of  a  nobleman  wearing  red, 
white  and  tan  plumes  in  his  hat,  shown  in  the 
tapestry  illustrated,  may  be  a  means  of  assigning 
the  set  to  the  reign  ot  Louis  XII,  since  he  adopted 
these  colours  in  1499  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  Anne  of  Brittany. 

The  detailed  study  which  Mr.  Ross  offers  in 
the  Corcoran 's  Bulletin  (November,  1957) 
associates  the  Clark  set  more  specifically  with 
Tournai  than  Gobel's  general  attribution  of  them 
and  throws  much  light  on  related  tapestries  as 
well.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  car- 
toon for  the  last  of  the  series  was  used  also  on  a 
tapestry  in  the  Brady  Collection,  in  which  it  had 
a  companion  from  the  Carrabara  set,  both  from 
the  Chateau  d'Emat:  and,  although  it  is  not 
known  that  they  had  a  similar  origin,  this 
association  is  worth  noting. 

Mather   Brown's   Portrait   of  Arkwright 

NEW  arrival  at  the  Museum  of  the  New 
Britain  (Connecticut)  Institute  is  Mather  Brown's 
portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  which  the 
Vose  Galleries  of  Boston  secured  in  England  last 
year.  The  painting  is  signed  and  dated  on  the  back 
ot  the  canvas,  Mather  Brown  pinx  Cavendish 
Square  London  1790.  It  is  interesting  that  foseph 
Wright  of  Derby  painted  Arkwright  in  the 
same  year,  the  portrait  now  belonging  to  the 
National  Gallery  in  London,  and  well  known 
through  having  been  engraved  by  John  Raphael 
Smith  about  1  Soo.  Brown  has  painted  His  sitter 
with  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  possibly  the  address  he 
delivered  to  King  George  III  on  the  occasion  of 
his  receiving  knighthood,  while  Wright  ot 
Derby  portrayed  him  with  a  model  of  His 
invention,  the  spinning  frame,  on  a  table  beside 
him.  By  1790  Arkwright  was  an  affluent 
manufacturer,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  witli  a 
device  which  had  substituted  a  machine  tor  the 
work  ot  over  a  hundred  men. 


Acquisition  of  the  portrait  is  of  interest  in 
adding  to  the  small  number  ot  works  by  Brown 
in  American  collections.  This  Boston  artist,  son 
ot  a  distinguished  clock  maker,  Gawcn  Brown, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  eminent  New  England 
divine,  Cotton  Mather,  went  to  France  and  then 
to  England  as  a  youth  and,  becoming  a  student 
of  West,  followed  West's  example  in  never 
returning  to  America.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1783  and  in  1784  established 
a  studio  in  Cavendish  Square.  He  lived  to  be  over 
seventy,  and  his  late  works  show  deterioration. 
But  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  when  he  was 
painting  portraits  of  visiting  Americans  in 
London,  his  work  was  of  good  quality.  He 
portrayed  the  architect  Charles  Bulfinch  of 
Boston  when  on  his  European  tour.  A  portrait 
of  Admiral  Popham  is  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London.  In  1786  he  painted  'a  kit-kat 
portrait  of  Mr.  Jefferson',  and  the  portraits  of 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Paine  were  done  for 
Jefferson. 

Recent  cleaning  of  the  portrait  of  Arkwright 
has  brought  out  the  rich  colour  of  the  green 
coat,  the  red  ot  the  curtain  in  the  background  and 
red  damask  chair  in  which  the  rotund  inventor  is 
sitting.  His  waistcoat  is  cream  colour  with  two 
rows  ot  gold  buttons.  Although  the  year  was 
1790  and  men  were  beginning  to  wear  their  own 
hair,  the  professional  classes  continued  to  wear 
wigs,  and  we  find  Arkwright  conservative  in  this 
respect,  as  he  is  still  wearing  a  wig. 

The  Custis  Silver 

MENTK  )N  was  made  recently  on  these  pages  of 
the  Custis  family  silver,  in  reviewing  Kathryn 
C.  Buhlcr's  Mount  \  'ernon  Silver,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association.  Illustrated  here  is  one  of  a  pair  of 
salvers  with  the  Custis  amis,  die  work  of  John 
Carter,  London,  which  is  now  a  permanent 


possession  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  one  of  the 
larger  pair  of  the  two  sizes  made  by  Carter  in 
executing  a  considerable  commission  for  young 
Daniel  Parke  Custis  (son  of  Martha  Washington 
by  her  first  marriage)  and  Eleanor  Calvert  in 
1773.  A  number  of  pieces  were  ordered  from 
various  makers,  but  these  were  by  no  means  the 
first  examples  of  English  silver  which  Mrs. 
Buhler  had  occasion  to  record.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Washington  and  Custis  silver, 
exclusive  of  the  Sheffield  plate  so  frequently 
purchased  when  it  came  on  the  market,  was 
ordered  from  some  ten  or  twelve  London 
silversmiths.  The  number  is  indefinite,  as  some 
marks  are  obliterated.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  this  was  unusual  for  the  time,  for 
Virginia  families  remained  in  close  contact  with 
London  and  had  agents  there.  Records  of  pur- 
chases, however,  were  seldom  kept  so  meticu- 
lously as  for  the  Mount  Vernon  purchases.  The 
name  of  Jabez  Daniel  of  Carey  Lane  is  the  first 
to  appear,  having  supplied  the  silver  which 
Washington  purchased  in  1757  two  years  before 
his  marriage  to  Martha  Parke  Custis.  In  1759 
he  ordered  jewellery  and  knives  and  forks  from 
John  Payne  of  No.  44  Cheapside,  and  buckles 
from  Benjamin  Gurdon  of  Noble  Street  in  1760, 
other  jewellery  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Rush  ot  Lud- 
gate  Hill  in  1760,  silver  buttons  from  Richard 
Wcalc  in  1763,  and  in  the  same  year  John  Payne 
supplied  considerable  table  silver,  including, 
dessert  spoons  and  tablespoons  requiring  the 
engraving  of  thirty-eight  crests.  Payne  remained 
the  source  of  supply  tor  various  small  articles  in 
1764  and  1765.  The  Custis-Calvert  wedding 
brought  about  a  choice  of  other  makers,  and 
John  Carter  had  a  large  share  in  fabricating  it, 
making  a  tea  urn,  cruet  stand,  two-handled  cup 
and  chocolate  pot.  Other  makers  whose  marks 
are  on  Custis  silver  are  Charles  Wright  ot  No.  9 
Ave  Mary  Lane;  Burrage  Davenport  ot  Foster 
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Lane,  who  made  a  dish-cross  and  pierced  basket ; 
William  Sumner  of  North  Clerkenwell  Close, 
maker  of  a  sugar  basket  and  tea  caddies;  and 
Thomas  Towman  of  Dolphin  Court,  whose 
mark  is  on  salt  spoons  and  other  spoons  with  the 
Custis  crest.  Such  a  record  has  significance  in 
indicating  that  American  silversmiths  must  have 
had  considerably  more  opportunity  to  see 
current  English  work  than  their  brother  crafts- 
men, the  cabinet-makers.  Importation  of  furni- 
ture was  more  limited,  which  left  the  furniture- 
makers  to  their  own  devices,  resulting  in  the 
development  of  regional  American  styles  in 
furniture  which  are  more  pronounced  than  in 
silver,  although  these  exist  to  a  degree. 

Plans  for  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum 

IN  a  country  where  most  of  the  larger  Museums 
came  into  existence  in  the  1870's,  an  institution 
which  has  passed  the  century  mark  is  rare.  The 
Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford  is  among  the 
very  few  museums  which  has  celebrated  a 
centennial  and  is  the  oldest  incorporated  museum 
(1842);  although  the  Gibbes  Art  Gallery  in 
Charleston  was  founded  still  earlier  and  Yale 
claims  the  Trumbull  gift  in  the  1830's  as  its 
origin.  Daniel  Wadsworth  (1772-1848),  great- 
grandson  of  a  founder  of  Hartford,  was  himself 
an  artist,  having  studied  in  Europe  as  a  young 
man,  and  was  described  by  a  contemporary  as  'a 
fragile  man  with  a  stoop,  fond  of  wearing  even 
in  the  house  an  artist's  cap  and  a  cloak  .  .  .'  His 
interest  in  art  led  him  to  give  the  land  for  a 
gallery  of  fine  arts,  a  library,  and  historical 
collections.  Funds  were  raised,  and  the  building 
was  completed  in  1 S44. 

Plans  for  future  expansion  arc  a  present  con- 
cern, and  there  is  being  held  at  the  Museum  in 
late  April  and  May  an  exhibition  of  selections 
from  its  collections  which  were  shown  at  the 
Knoedlcr  Galleries  in  New  York  in  January  and 
later  at  the  Ringhng  Museum  in  Sarasota, 
Florida,  as  a  benefit  for  its  building  fund,  to  be 
used  in  remodelling  the  present  buildings  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  wing. 

Wadsworth  Atheneum  was  fortunate  in 
having  received  extensive  gifts  over  a  long 
period  from  three  members  of  the  Morgan 
family:  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  of  Harttord, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  was  born  there,  and 
the  latter's  son,  the  younger  J.  P.  Morgan. 
Visitors  are  sometimes  surprised  to  find  in 
Hartford  an  outstanding  collection  of  French  and 
German  eighteenth-century  porcelain  which 
rivals  that  of  any  museum  in  the  country.  This 
came  to  the  Atheneum  in  1917  as  the  bequest  of 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  along  with  a  great  collec- 
tion of  antique  bronzes,  Italian  majolica,  and 
Venetian  glass.  The  Nutting  Collection  of  early 
American  furniture  came  to  the  Museum  as  the 
gift  of  [.  P.  Morgan. 

The  exhibition  which  has  been  brought 
together  for  present  showing  consists  of  paint- 
ings most  of  which  have  been  acquired  with 
funds  given  by  Frank  C.  Sumner  in  1927.  The 

One  of  a  set  of  four  'Hunting'  tapestries. 
Tournai,  c.  1510.  The  W.  A.  Clark  Collection, 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C. 


well-known  feasants  in  a  Landscape  by  Louis  Le 
Nain  which  has  been  contributed  to  several 
American  loan  exhibitions,  was  so  secured  in 
193 1. Works  by  Rembrandt,  Caravaggio,  Gains- 
borough, Hubert  Robert,  a  Crucifixion  by 
Poussin,  and  an  admirable  Zurburan,  -Sr. 
Serapion,  have  been  added  111  the  intervening 
years.  A  recently  acquired  St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy 
by  Francisco  Ribalta  (d.  1628)  has  joined  the 
Zurburan  and  Murillo's  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the 
Ribalta  being  the  first  authentic  work  of  this 
master,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Ribera,  to  come 
to  an  American  museum.  Its  existence  has  been 
recorded  since  1802,  when  it  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Lopez-Martinez  at  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

The  most  recent  acquisition  to  be  shown  is  a 
work  by  Ribera  from  the  Liechtenstein  Collec- 
tion, a  figure  of  an  unidentified  classical  phil- 
osopher which  is  one  of  a  set  of  six,  including 
Anaxagoras,  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes,  the  last 
having  recently  entered  a  private  American 
collection. 

Among  other  works  which  the  Museum  is 
especially  fortunate  in  possessing  is  Constable's 
Weymouth  Bay,  one  of  several  impressions  of 
this  region,  so  frequently  painted  by  Constable 
in  his  early  years,  which  are  now  in  American 
museums. 

Philadelphia   Silver  by  Hollingshead 

THREE  pieces  of  silver  by  William  Hollings- 
head, which  were  in  the  recent  loan  exhibition 
of  Philadelphia  silver  at  the  museum  in  that  city, 
have  now  been  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  M. 
Jeffords  to  the  permanent  collections.  This  is 
especially  fortunate,  since  they  show  definite 
regional  Philadelphia  traits,  notably  the  pierced 
gallery  into  which  the  top  of  the  teapot  fits 
snugly.  There  is  also  the  large-scale  pineapple 
finial  which,  while  by  110  means  an  invention, 


was  used  with  more  emphasis  on  Philadelphia 
silver  than  elsewhere.  The  pierced  gallery, 
peculiar  to  Philadelphia,  was  used  in  Baltimore 
when  the  style  was  taken  there  by  Philadelphia 
makers  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  but  except 
tor  this  belongs  to  Philadelphia  work.  The  form 
may  have  been  suggested,  according  to  the  late 
|ohn  Marshall  Phillips,  by  the  pierced  galleries 
on  Sheffield  trays  which  became  very  popular 
when  plated  ware  began  to  be  imported  not  long 
after  the  Revolution. 

Another  regional  characteristic  is  the  fluting 
on  the  bases,  a  baroque  detail  which  was  held 
over  by  the  rococo  silversmiths  of  Philadelphia. 

William  Hollingshead,  who  is  remembered 
for  having  made  some  of  the  Peace  Medals  given 
as  a  mark  of  honour  to  Indian  chiefs  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  was  the  first  Philadelphia 
silversmith  to  make  silver  for  George  Washing- 
ton. In  addition  to  a  number  of  camp  cups  he 
also  made  some  silver  'coffee  cups',  according  to 
his  bill.  But  although  some  of  the  camp  cups 
survive  these  interesting  objects  of  unknown 
form  have  disappeared. 

A  Queen  Anne  Table  Top 

DUTCH  tiles  were  advertised  in  Boston  in  171 6 
and  1719,  in  the  Boston  News-Letter,  according  to 
Dow's  Arts  and  Crafts  in  New  England.  'Square 
Dutch  tiles  to  be  set  in  Chimnies'  were  mentioned 
later.  May  6,  1725,  while  'Mr.  Richard  Draper, 
at  the  lower  end  of  Cornhill,  Boston'  offered 
'Several  Sorts  of  Neat  Dutch  Tiles  to  be  set  in 
Chimnies'  on  the  same  date.  That  they  were 
occasionally  used  tor  other  purposes  than  around 
the  fireplace  is  evident  in  a  few  surviving  New 
England  serving  or  mixing  tables,  on  which 
tiles  took  the  place  of  the  more  frequently  used 
slate  for  table  tops  designed  to  withstand  the 
damage  of  hot  drinks  or  liquids.  Lockwood's 
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Colonial  Furniture  illustrates  an  example  of  the 
William  and  Mary  period,  and  two  tables  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style  are  known.  One  has  for  some 
time  been  at  the  Wmterthur  Museum,  and  a 
second,  the  most  recent  to  turn  up,  has  just  been 
acquired  by  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  at  Dear- 
born. The  tiles  are  set  in  a  plain  rectangular  top, 
the  table  being  a  very  simple  Queen  Anne  form 
with  a  slender  cabriole  leg  ending  in  a  pad  foot. 
The  blue  and  white  tiles,  here  shown,  illustrate 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
arranged  in  a  far  from  chronological  order  and 
with  two  of  the  subjects  repeated.  In  artistic- 
quality  they  do  not  match  the  great  artistry 
characteristic  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
tiles,  and  these  were  no  doubt  typical  of  the 
export  wares  which  came  in  considerable 
number  to  the  colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Subjects  showing  figures  in  seventeenth-century 
dress  include  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  Christ  Walking 
on  the  Water  and  Appearing  to  Alary  Magdalene, 
The  Creation  of  Eve,  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Sampson  and  the  Lion,  Elijah  Fed  by  Ravens,  The 
Escape  of  St.  Paul,  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal, 
possibly  three  scenes  devoted  to  Mordecai  and 
Haman,  a  Naomi  and  Ruth,  and  other  subjects  in 
which  certain  interiors,  architectural  details  and 
treatment  of  costume  show  that  the  decorator 
was  working  in  a  long  established  tradition. 

New  Books  on  American  Furniture 

SINCE  the  subject  of  American  furniture  is 
covered  chiefly  by  long  outmoded  books,  the 
value  of  which  depends  chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
they  illustrate  so  many  subjects,  it  is  encouraging 
to  see  some  new  contributions  to  this  field, 
which  is  of  primary  interest  to  collectors  of 
antiques.  The  Cabinetmakers  of  America,  their 
Lives  and  Works,  by  Ethel  Hall  Bjerkoe  (Double- 
day)  and  The  American  Chair,  1630-1890,  by- 
Marion  Day  Iverson  (Hastings  House)  will  find 
a  welcome  place  on  the  collector's  book  shelf. 
Mrs.  Bjerkoe  has  presented  the  first  published 
checklist  of  American  cabinetmakers,  to  the 
number  of  approximately  two  thousand  entries. 
This  represents  an  enormous  task  of  assembling 
material  from  widely  scattered  records.  The 


period  covered  is  that  of  the  seventeenth,  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  beginning 
with  such  elusive  figures  as  Thomas  Dennis  of 
Ipswich,  Nicholas  Disbrowe  of  Hartford,  and 
ending  with  the  period  of  John  Shaw  of  Anna- 
polis (whose  work  is  shown  here)  and  of  Duncan 
Phyfe,  Honore  Lannuier  and  Michael  Allison  of 
New  York.  Typical  of  her  research  is  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  figure  as  Charles  Gillam  of  Old 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  who  bids  fair  to  turn 
out  to  be  the  maker  of  the  so-called  'Guilford 
Chest',  a  painted  chest  decorated  with  a  crown, 
rose  and  thistle  design  of  heraldic  nature  which 
has  received  its  name  because  the  few  known 
examples  have  turned  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guilford.  This  is  not  far  from  Old  Saybrook, 
where  she  discovered  an  inventory  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  Gillam,  died  1927,  naming  a  'painted 
chest,'  and  other  pieces  of  cabinetmaking,  many 
cabinetmaker's  and  carpenter's  tools,  finally  'a 
parcel  of  collours,  boxes,  brushes  .  .  .oaker  .  .  . 
umber  .  .  .'  which  suggest  that  he  made  and 
painted  chests.  In  the  Acton  Library  at  Old 
Saybrook  is  a  'Guilford'  chest  which  has  a  long 
history  of  ownership  in  Saybrook,  but  it  cannot 
yet  be  called  a  key  piece  which  establishes  his 
work. 

Mrs.  Iverson's  book,  The  American  Chair,  will 
surprise  those  who  are  accustomed  to  being  told 
that  American  furniture  is  much  simpler  than  its 
European  prototypes;  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  designs  show  the  versatility  of  Ameri- 
can chairmakers.  Among  the  first  types  were 
wainscot,  turned  and  Cromwellian  chairs 
covered  in  turkey  work  or  leather,  followed  by 
cane  chairs  with  elaborate  crcstings  and  scrolled 
stretcher,  and  banister  backs,  which  were  made 
much  more  frequently  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  ubiquitous  slat  back,  which  originated 
in  the  seventeenth  century  has  survived  to  the 
present  day  and  had  a  notable  expression  in 
nineteenth-century  Shaker  furniture.  William 
and  Mary  styles  were  few,  but  Queen  Anne 
forms  were  numerous  and  long  lived,  mainly 
unornamented,  except  in  Philadelphia  where 
carved  shells  and  spiral  scrolls  on  the  yokes  were 
seen.  American  chairs  after  mid-century  are 


generally  described  as  Chippendale,  although 
Manwaring's  designs  were  frequently  favoured, 
particularly  in  New  England.  With  the  end  of 
the  century  publications  such  as  Hepplewhite's 
Guide  and  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book  brought 
American  chair  design  much  closer  to  the  Eng- 
lish original  and  tended  to  obliterate  regional 
distinctions.  This  book  is  illustrated  entirely  with 
drawings,  and  since  these  have  been  done  by  a 
most  skilful  artist,  Ernest  Donnelly,  the  result  is 
highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Donnelly  made  the 
drawings  for  the  third  volume  of  Nutting's 
Furniture  Treasury  and  seems  to  be  the  only 
American  artist  of  this  type  who  is  able  to  sug- 
gest the  texture  of  wood  and  the  subtlety  of 
carving  by  means  of  pen  and  ink.  His  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  illustrations  therefore 
form  an  important  contribution  to  this  book. 

Callot  Exhibition:  Los  Angeles 

THE  loan  exhibition  of  over  three  hundred  prints 
and  twenty  original  drawings,  held  last  autumn 
at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  has  added 
through  its  excellent  catalogue  by  Ebria  Fein- 
blatt,  to  the  lamentably  scarce  literature  in 
English  on  an  artist  whose  significance  is  not 
limited  to  his  own  period  or  nation.  Callot's 
subjects,  his  Zanni,  his  beggars,  his  fairs  and  fetes, 
and  finally  his  Miseries  of  War,  were  taken  from 
his  own  time.  Yet  his  exuberance,  humanity, 
subtlety  and  variety  place  him  among  the  great 
artists  of  all  periods  who  are  universally  under- 
stood. 

While  many  sources  were  drawn  upon  from 
this  exhibition,  by  far  the  greater  number  came 
from  a  single  private  collection,  that  of  Dr. 
Herbert  M.  Evans  of  Berkeley.  Other  loans  were 
secured  from  the  Rosenwald  Collection  at  the 
National  Gallery,  Princeton  University 
(which  made  important  contributions  to  the 
group  of  drawings),  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Crocker 
Gallery  in  Sacramento,  and  from  other  private 
collections. 

Callot's  art  matured  in  Italy,  particularly  under 
Parigi,  architect  and  decorator  for  the  Medici. 
Yet  even  in  his  early  work,  based  on  his  master's 
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A  Queen  Anne  rectangular  table  with  cabriole  legs,  with  these  Dutch  tiles  (New  England,  c.  1730-40) 
incorporated  in  the  top,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Henry  Ford  Museum,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


• 

designs,  he  gave  significance  to  the  individual 
figures,  though  on  the  smallest  scale.  In  the 
technique  of  the  hard  ground  etching,  which  he 
took  from  the  decorators  of  metal  plates  on 
musical  instruments,  he  found  the  means  to 
reproduce  the  delicacy  of  line  he  required. 
Added  strokes  of  the  burin  produced  a  swelling 
line,  so  that  his  comedians  danced,  soldiers 
jousted,  courtiers  swaggered  as  none  had  done 
before,  and  no  artist  has  since  surpassed  him  in 
caricature,  wit,  and  diversity.  The  superb 
Capricci,  in  which  Callot  gave  free  reign  to  his 
invention  in  works  outside  his  official  capacity 
but  dedicated  to  one  of  the  Medici,  came  from 
the  Rosenwald  Collection.  His  early  Temptation 
of  St.  Anthony  (1617),  of  which  only  a  few  im- 
pressions were  taken,  foretells  his  endless  inven- 
tiveness in  portraying  the  grotesque.  His  late 
St.  Anthony,  done  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1635,  sums  up  what  he  had  gained  in  strength 
and  emphasis  in  the  interval.  The  Dr.  Evans 
Collection  supplied  many  complete  sets,  such  as 
the  Prodigal  Son;  the  Large  Apostles  of  163 1  and 
the  Small  Apostles  of  1633 ;  the  Life  of  the  Virgin; 
the  Large  Miseries  of  War;  as  well  as  the  small 
series  which  preceded  the  last,  providing  an 
opportunity  to  study  Callot  as  has  never  been 
offered  here  before. 

Disappearance  of  'Philipse  Castle' 

WHILE  'Philipse  Castle'  has  not  in  itself  disap- 
peared from  Tarrytown,  and  in  fact  it  is  the 
scene  of  greater  activity  in  archaeological  work 
than  ever,  establishing  the  nature  of  the  original 
industrial  life  that  centered  there,  the  name  of 
Philipse  Castle  will  gradually  be  dissociated 
from  it.  The  discovery  was  made  in  old  records 
that  this  name  was  not  used  before  the  late 
eighteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  its  building 
about  1700  by  the  first  lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Philipsburg  (Frederick  Philipse,  d.  1703),  it  was 
known  simply  as  Upper  Mills,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Manor  house  further  down  the  Hudson 
at  Yonkers.  This  has  resulted  in  the  decision  by 
Tarrytown  Restorations  to  rename  Philipse 
Castle — Philipsburg  Manor,  Upper  Mills.  While 
this  is  more  cumbersome  and  less  picturesque, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  historical  accuracy  and  of 
greater  suitability  for  this  small,  simple,  un- 
pretentious Dutch  dwelling. 

The  excavations  now  being  carried  on  have 
not  been  concerned  with  the  house  but  with  the 
wharfside  remains  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  of  the  Philipse  family  with  Holland  and 
their  neighbours,  whom  they  seem  to  have 
supplied  with  many  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  results  are  going  to  enrich  the  art  historian's 
study  of  ceramics,  mctalwork  and  other  subjects 
related  to  colonial  crafts. 

Opportunities  of  the 
Hudson-Champlain  Celebration 

IN  1959  there  will  be  a  celebration  of  the  three 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Hudson  River  (Hudson's  River  originally) 
and  Lake  Champlain.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  exhibitions  at  various  places  along  the  Hudson 
and  in  the  Champlain  region,  although  no  plans 
have  yet  been  announced  that  would  indicate 
plans  equalling  in  scope  the  Hudson-Fulton 


Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1909. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  impact  of  that 
event  on  the  public  of  the  time,  as  it  was  prob- 
ably the  first  to  make  clear  the  extent  to  which 
men  of  wealth  had  been  purchasing  great  works 
of  art  in  Europe.  With  Hendrik  Hudson's  River 
and  Robert  Fulton's  steamboat,  which  con- 
quered it,  the  exhibition  had  little  to  do,  and  it  is 
probable  that  whatever  exhibitions  are  held  next 
year  will  be  unlike  it  in  having  a  more  local 
character.  Early  Hudson  Valley  painters,  the 
work  of  furniture  makers,  particularly  in 
Albany,  historical  views  of  West  Point,  paintings 
and  prints  of  Hudson  River  steamboats,  paint- 
ings by  Cole  and  Durand,  and  other  members  of 
the  'Hudson  River  School'  who  actually  stayed 
in  the  region  and  did  not  journey  to  the  Far 
West  and  South  America,  are  promising  subjects 


for  exhibitions  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
inspired  by  this  occasion. 

African  Sculpture  at  Minneapolis 

JANUARY  exhibition  at  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts  called  attention  to  its  own  recent 
acquisition  of  five  important  African  Negro 
sculptures  in  the  classical  tradition.  Also  show  n 
were  distinguished  examples  lent  by  the  museum 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  collec- 
tions in  the  field  of  primitive  arts  is  an  old  one. 
Other  sculptures  came  from  the  Duveen- 
Graham  Gallery,  New  York,  and  from  the 
collection  of  Margaret  Webster  Plass,  who  has 
travelled  extensively  111  Africa,  is  a  staff  member 
of  the  University  Museum,  and  Honorary 
Keeper  in  the  Department  of  Ethnology  of  the 
British  Museum. 


Connecticut  Artists,  1790-1810 

Till  question  'How  American  is  American 
Art?'  which  has  been  considered  recently  in  a 
symposium  at  the  New  York  State  Historical 
Association  at  Coopcrstown,  and  has  suggested  a 
discussion  at  the  Antiques  Forum  in  Williams- 
burg, is  one  which  has  received  conflicting 
answers.  Admittedly  much  American  eighteenth- 
century  painting,  such  as  the  portraits  by  Copley 
which  some  students  find  entirely  'American' 
in  character,  was  done  by  artists  who  were 
following  European  precedent  as  avidly  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  Without  English 
examples  American  art  could  not  have  sustained 
itself. 

In  the  portraits  which  came  into  existence  in 
large  numbers  in  smaller  New  England  com- 
munities, particularly  Connecticut,  at  the  turn 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  supporters  of  the 
strongly  'American'  quality  have  tangible 
proof,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  native  character 
had  finally  asserted  itself.  This  was  borne  out  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  little  known 
Connecticut  artists  which  Nina  Fletcher  Little 
brought  together  at  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  in  Hartford  late  in  1957. 

These  were  portraits  of  known  subjects  which 
have  descended  in  families  or  been  otherwise 
recorded  so  that  origin  in  Connecticut  is  assured. 
History  of  ownership  provides  a  sound  base  for 
the  study  of  these  itinerant,  often  self-taught 
artists.  Two  new  artists  brought  forth  by  the 
exhibition  are  Jonathan  Budington  and  Nathan- 
iel F.  Wales.  The  unidentified  artist  who  painted 
Dr.  Hezekiah  Beardsley  and  his  wife  in  their 
parlour  is  a  painter  of  considerable  charm. 
Another  with  a  definite  flair  portrayed  James 
Eldredge  and  his  wife,  full-length  figures  each 
seated  at  a  table  by  a  window,  a  geometrically 
patterned  carpet  or  perhaps  painted  floorcloth 
on  the  floor.  These  could  not  have  been  painted 
in  any  other  region  than  in  New  England,  and  it 
is  probable  that  here  in  the  realm  of  primitive 
painting  American  art  is  entirely  American. 

Old  Master  Drawings 

THE  opening  exhibition  of  the  year  at  the  Fogg 
Museum  of  Art  in  Cambridge  consisted  of 
drawings  not  shown  to  the  public  before,  from 
the  private  collection  of  Curtis  O.  Baer,  who 
has  contributed  to  former  exhibitions  at  the 
Fogg  noted  in  this  department,  with  a  Roman 
portrait  of  Periander  in  the  Ancient  Art  exhibition 
of  1954  and  three  of  Rubens'  sketches  and  draw- 
ings in  1956. 

The  older  works  include  great  treasures  of  the 
Italian,  Dutch  and  French  schools,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Two  Satyrs  in  a  Landscape 


'A  Drummer'.  Pen  and  bistre  drawing,  study 
for  an  engraving,  by  Jacques  Callot,  1592-1635. 
Lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  to  a  loan 
exhibition  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum. 

attributed  to  Titian,  the  elder  Brueghel's 
Studies  of  Peasants,  and  Rembrandt's  The 
Matchmaker.  A  deep  concern  with  landscape 
which  began  to  stir  artists  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  recorded 
more  sensitively  in  drawings  than  in  finished 
works,  as  evident  in  Ruisdael's  Ruined  Cottage. 
Poussin's  Landscape,  and  Claude's  Study  of 
Clouds.  Figure  subjects  include  Guercino's 
Ester  and  Ahasuerus,  Tiepolo's  Figure  of  a  Man.  and 
lacob  de  Cheyn's  Head  of  a  Young  Man.  Wat- 
teau's  Les  Epoux  Mai  Assortis,  Delacroix's  study 
for  Marphise.  and  studies  by  Ingres  for  his 
Apotheosis  of  Napoleon,  give  more  than  usual 
brilliance  to  the  representation  of  the  French 
school.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  collection 
comes  from  the  able  pen  of  Agnes  Morgan. 

New  Dictionary  of  Artists 

A  UNIQUE  status  is  enjoyed  by  the  New-York 
Historical  Society's  recently  published  (1957) 
Dictionary  of  Artists  in  America  1 564-1 860,  by 
George  C.  Groce  and  David  H.  Wallace,  since 
no  book  in  its  field,  and  presumably  many 
others,  has,  long  in  advance  of  publication, 
played  such  an  active  role  in  the  field  of  research. 
For  some  fifteen  years  students  have  gratefully 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  apply 
tor  information  from  what  has  become  a  section 
of  it,  the  Groce  Manuscript  of  Early  American 
Portrait  Artists  on  deposit  at  the  New-York 
Historical  Society. 

So  overflowing  in  unpublished  material  was 
the  Groce  Manuscript  that  individual  bits  of 
information  could  be  generously  dispensed  at 
need  without  taking  away  from  the  unhack- 
neyed quality  of  a  work  which  far  surpasses  its 
predecessors  in  number  and  accuracy  of  bio- 
graphical records.  In  its  final  form  it  embraces 
much  more  than  the  projected  undertaking  of 
Dr.  Groce  in  194 1 .  an  expansion  of  his  1440 


Early  American  Portrait  Artists  published  the 
preceding  year  by  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Records  Survey  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. By  1942  the  Groce  Manuscript 
consisted  of  3,000  names  of  portrait  painters, 
and  to  this  has  been  added  a  vastly  increased  list 
covering  many  types  of  artists:  painters, 
sculptors,  engravers,  draughtsmen,  lithographers, 
silhouette-cutters,  wax-modellers,  figurehead 
carvers,  cameo  cutters,  seal  cutters  and  medalists. 
The  period  covered  begins  with  the  arrival  of 
the  French  Jacques  Le  Moyne  in  1 564  and  con- 
cludes with  artists  whose  active  careers  had 
begun  by  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  work  was  carried  forward  1945-1956 
through  the  efforts  not  only  of  Dr.  Groce,  who 
was  devoting  himself  particularly  to  what  might 
be  gleaned  from  the  census  records  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  but  to  the  staff  of  the  New-York 
Historical  Society,  its  editor,  George  E.  Baker, 
and  assistant  editor,  David  H.  Wallace,  the 
latter  being  responsible  for  the  monumental 
undertaking  of  collating  the  material. 

Sources  included  the  early  city  directories  of 
seventy  cities,  old  exhibition  records,  vital 
statistics,  early  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
autobiographies  and  family  papers.  The  result  is 
a  list  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  names  which 
will  have  much  broader  interest  than  a  list 
limited  to  American  painters  only,  since  foreign 
visitors  within  the  geographical  confines  of  the 
present  United  States  are  included.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  native  bom,  the 
naturalized  citizen,  the  resident,  and  the  visitor. 
Here  are  the  Swiss  Karl  Bodmer,  the  French 
St.  Memin,  Milbert  and  Lcsueur,  the  English 
George  Harvey  and  Basil  Hall,  the  Irish  W.  G. 
Wall,  and  the  many7  British-born  and  trained 
artists  who  remained  in  America:  W.J.  Bennett, 
John  Hill,  Robert  Havell,  Jr.,  Edwin  Whiteficld, 
Arthur  F.  Tait,  Robert  Edge  Pine,  Archibald 
and  Alexander  Robertson. 

There  are  also  the  visiting  eighteenth-century 
English  painters:  Wollaston,  Blackburn, Bridges, 
whose  names  are  so  important  in  a  study  of 
American  art.  However,  it  is  in  the  number  of 
new  names,  many  of  them  entirely  unfamiliar, 
that  the  work  has  great  possibilities  tor  tuture 
study;  for,  although  many  artists  will  remain 
names  only,  with  no  identified  w^orks,  there  is 
a  basis  here  for  future  study,  as  Dr.  Groce  points 
out,  and  in  the  clues  offered  by  the  careful 
listing  of  sources,  a  mine  of  information  for 
future  students  of  regional  aspects  or  the  work 
of  lesser  known  painters. 

The  Dictionary  has  been  published  tor  the 
Society  by  the  Yale  University  Press  in  America 
and  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  London. 
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